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ervation  of  personal  or  business  memorabilia  in  a  form  convenient  for  both  ref¬ 
erence  and  handling. 

Since  half  of  the  sheets  in  the  book  are  perforated,  the  bulk  of  the  book 
may  be  kept  unchanged  merely  by  tearing  out  from  time  to  time  sufficient 
perforated  sheets  to  compensate  for  the  added  bulk  which  would  otherwise 
result  as  the  data  which  one  wishes  to  save  is  pasted  in  the  book. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained 
when  each  book  is  limited  to  a  particular  subject  and  the  books,  therefore, 
in  style  and  plan,  are  appropriate  for  a  wide  variety  of  uses,  such  as  photo¬ 
graph  albums,  memories  of  trips  and  tours,  business  statistics,  etc. 

Attractive  in  appearance  and  sturdy  in  construction,  these  books  will 
be  a  pleasing  addition  to  business  or  private  libraries. 

Easy  Reference  Scrap  Books  are  available  in  two  sizes: 

No.  50  to  take  material  as  large  as  8  54  inches  by  10  54  inches. 

No.  100  to  take  material  as  large  as  12  54  inches  by  1 5  54  inches. 
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MISSIONARY 

- I 

•The  Red  Theology  in  the  Far  East,  fe 
— By  Charles  H.  Coates  (“Jonathan  jj' 
Blunt”  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Pro? 

For  S!J  years  Missionary  to  China  H 
and  Tibet.  Chas,  J.  Thynne  and  j 
Jarvis,  Ltd.  Whitefriars  Street,  | . 
London,  E.  C.  4. 

This  book  might  be  entitled  “Jo- 
nathan  Blunt  sees  red”  and  when  Kpjj 
Jonathan  Blunt  sees  red  it  is  no  L 
pink  tinge  but  a  .deep  vermilion  h 
such  as  would  drive  mad  the  tamest  j;< 
bull)  that  was  ever  pastured.  He  is  g 
obsessed  with  the  conviction  that  rj 
certain  missionaries  in  China  are  |.j 
i  tainted— no,  deep  dyed — with  what 
is  known  as  modern  thought  in  theo¬ 
logy.  He  describes  modernism  as  , 
being  the  ‘appeal  to  the  “mental  p 
faculties  and  subjective  intuitions,  j 
unlighted  by  any  inspirational  au-  | 

■  thority  whatever.  Modernism  denies,  J 

•  in  fact,  that  any  objective  authority  ; 

;  had  ever  been  at  work  for  the  re- 

I  velatory  enlightenment  of  man.”  | 
Put  briefly,  perhaps,  he  would  say  f 
that  the  modernist  claims  to  submit  j* 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  to  the  f 
test  cf  reason  and,  where  reason  is  | 
j  not  satisfied,  to  prefer  the  guidance  j- 
j  of  enlightened  opinion  to  a  blind  | 

1  .adherence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  r 
I  Jonathan  Blunt's  position  would  be 
1  that  the  teaching  of  scripture  is  I 
<  paramount  and  where  that  seems  to  ! 

1  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  science 

•  he  would  unhesitatingly  choose  to  j? 

I  believe  the  scriptures  and  hold  that  | 

■  further  light  will  show  the  Bible  p 
I  to  be  right  and  science  to  be  wrong.  ■ 

5  He  has  collated  a  vast  consensus  of  t 
I  opinion  bearing  out  his  argument  | 

:  from  many  and  varied  sources  but  j 

lays  particular  emphasis  on  his  own  | 
experience  gathered  during  20  odd  j 
years  of  missionary  work  in  China  £ 
and  Tibet.  We  may  disagree  with  1 
him  but  science  has  no  better  claim  I  1 
to  infallibility  than  that  it  is  the  f 
considered  opinion  of  educated  men,  L 
and  none  would  be  readier  to  admit  0 
1  that  the  jcien" ■  of  po-day  contradicts  H 
the  teaching  o.  yesterday  and  will,  [ 
in  its  turn,  be  superseded  by  the  t* 

-  new  light  of  to-morrow  than  the  J 
y  scientist  himself. 

j  Jonathan  writes  with  an  incisive  | 
style  and  dogmatizes  as  freely  as  j 
i  any  of  his  opponents  on  questions  f 
j  which  are  certainly  debateable.  Yet  ( 

’  there  is  much  in  his  book  that  gives 
food  for  thought  and  it  may  be 
that  he  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  \ 
many  of  his  opponents  will  care  to  r 
admit.  The  evolutionary  theory  j/ 
is  anathema  to  him.  He  says: — j 
“Had  it  been  possible  to  discover,  | 

•  even  in  a  small  way,  how  an  abso-  ■ 

'  lute  something  was  made  out  of  ; 

absolutely  nothing,  then  i’ne  idea  ; 

;  of  supernatural  creation  could  jj ; 

have  been  discredited.  But  nature  [ 

|  has  been  ransacked  in  vain,  for  the  ft 
i  discovery  of  such  a  process  and:  F 
;  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  admit  i 
;  a  primitive  divine  act  which  both 


called  the  Universe  into  being  an 
erected  the  whole  code  of  natural 
law  which  was  to  govern  its  being 
ar.d  conserve  its  progress.”  We 
think  that  none  of  the  modernist 
missionaries,  against  whom  he  ful¬ 
minates,  will  quarrel  with  this  state¬ 
ment  and  think  that,  had  he  writ¬ 
ten  less  dogmatically,  his  book 
might  have  had  more  effect. 

He  quotes  Dr.  Tz  Tsan-tai,  who 
has  contributed  several  articles  to 
the  columns  of  this  paper,  as  say¬ 
ing  “Nu  Wa  (Noah)  quarried  stones 
of  five  colours  for  the  repair  of 
Tien  (i.e.  Tienshan  district  of  Chin¬ 
ese  Turkestan)  but  the  people  had 
already  been  destroyed  by  the  flood 
waters  of  the  deluge  wJiich  over¬ 
whelmed  the  whole  of  Tien.”  This 
is  rather  a  dubious  confirmation 
the  story  of  the  flood.  Nu  Wa 
a  mystical  personage  referred  to 
in  certain  portions  of  Chinese  litera¬ 
ture  on  which  little  reliance  is  plac¬ 
ed.  The  word  “Tien”  is,  so  far  as 
the  present  reviewer  knows,  always 
understood  to  mean  “heaven”  in 
this  connexion  and  not  Tienshan  in 
Turkestan.  Mayers,  in  his  “Chinese 
Reader’s  Manual”  says,  “He  (Nu 
Wa)  struck  with  his  head  against 
the  imperfect  mountain  and  brought 
it  do\yn.  The  pillars  of  heaven  were 
broken  and  the  corners  of  earth 
gave  way.  Hereupon,  Nu  Wa  melt¬ 
ed  stones  of  the  five  colours  to  re¬ 
pair  the  heavens  and  cut  off  the 
feet  of  the  tortoise  to  set  upright 
the  four  extremities  of  the  earth”' 
etc.  This  from  Sz  Ma-chien’s 
“Historical  Records.”  Nu  Wa’s 
grave  is  said  to  be  still  extant  and 
we  fear  he  can  scarcely  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  Noah. 

Christianity  Not  Fusible 

Jonathan  is  on  surer  ground  when 
he  complains  that  the  modernist  who 
sees  so  much  that  is  good  in  Bud¬ 
dhism,  Confucianism  and  heathenism 
generally  and  so  much  that  is  de¬ 
fective  in  his  own  sacred  Book  is 
sapping  the  foundation  of  mission¬ 
ary  effort.  St.  Paul,  doubtless,  knew 
of  much  that  was  true  and  beautiful 
in  Grecian  religion,  but  he  never 
hints  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  “spiritualize  the  result  of  the 
cross  fertilization  of  cultures” 
(meaning  by  this  ugly  sentence  to 
fuse  what  is  good  in  Euddhism  with 
a  similar  good  in  Christianity). 
On  the  contrary,  he  held  that  the 
world  was  a  lost  world  and  could 
only  be  redeemed  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He 
dared  deaths  oft  and  ultimately 
suffered  martyrdom  to  carry  th 
gospel  to  cultured  Greece  and  Im^ 
perial  Rome.  But  who  would  die 
for  a  Christianity  that  is  only  a 
little  better  than  Buddhism  or  a 
little  higher  ethically  than  Con¬ 
fucianism?  A  writer  in  the  “Chin¬ 
ese  Recorder”  complained  recently 
that  although  he  was  a  modernist  in 
theology  he  had  to  admit  that  mo¬ 
dernism  had  no  emotional  urge  in 
it.  No  modernist  will  ever  occupy 
a  pillar  that  he  might  be  segregat¬ 
ed  from  this  evil  world  as  did 
,:£- 


\ 


■gS  f t|m?f^wmhe  ever  don  j 
a  red  iersey  and  beat  a  drum  to  ,| 
call  men  to  the  feet  of  the  Savicus  I 
as  did  a  certain  Edinburgh  bar-  t 
rister  cf  the  writer’s  acquaintance. 

It  has  no  call  to  sacrifice  and  so  j 
fails  ' to  satisfy  those  who  turn  Jc >  j 
it  with  heart-hunger.  It  not 

long  since  a  prominent  business  man 
in  Shanghai  was  hailed  as  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity,  but  he  revert¬ 
ed  from  the  religion  he  had  embraced 
and  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  there 
was  more  satisfaction  m  Buddhism 
than  in  the  type  of  Christianity  to 
which  he  had  been  introduced.  Mod¬ 
ernism  is  a  call  to  an  e<a.sy  >  © 
Christ  calls  to  sacrifice. 


■'  ■  ■ :  Vr-.  V  '  ■  - 
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ft?  Delegates  from  Ten  Countries 


Called  to  Meet  in  Nagasaki 
Next  Month 


ftftftl 


EATH  OP  MR.  CHANG 
.  CHIEN 

The  Famous  Haniin  4nd  Foun¬ 
der  of  the  Flourishing  City 
of  Nantungchow 

LIFE  OF  BENEVOLENCE  AND 
INDUSTRY 


various  Governmental  departments. 

'  The  Kiangsu  provincial  authorities  1 
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I. 


RACE  MORE  IMPORTANT 


THAN  NATIONALITY,  IS  VIEW 


numerous  honours  and  made  him  1 
adviser  to  the  Cabinet  itself  and’8HP®®" 


m 


including  the  Viceroy,  often  called 


upon  Mr.  Chang  for  advice  and  they  KHaPaaiv 


■ 


t'.ii 


India,  China,  Philippines  and 
Russia  Expected  to  Be 
Represented 


Hhiblic  Ledger  Foreign  Service 

Copyright ,  1926,  by  Public  Ledger 
Tokio,  July  10. — Japan  attaches  ron- 
feiderable  imponanra  to  the  first  -mect- 


it  is  with  much  regret  that  we  ® 
announce  the  death  at  his  home  in 
|  Nantungchow,  of  Mr.  Chang  Chien, 
the  well-known  Chinese  industrial 
magnate,  on  Tuesday.  Death  took 
place  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

Mr.  Chang  Chien,  who  was  one 
|  °I  th6  best  kndwn  men  in  China 
-  *  of  his  time,  was  born  of  a  poor 
HI  family  of  .farmers.  Mr.  iC'hang 
Kuei-chin  (this  was  hi!  official 
name)  studied  in  his  spare  time 
and,  by  sheer  persistence  and 
pluck,  gained  the  high  literary 
|  degree  of  P/iitt-A'( doctor),  which 
ft  Ker  rc-ceiveft' 1  tWt  hh’nd#' 


mm 


f  - .......  L  n,  J 

ft  Emperor.  Tor  winning 


hhn^-  ot  the  1  -ft  J  su  but  declined  to 
nng  tlfcs  honour,  M  same  time,  he  refm 
h.,gb  evil  post!  -/Jen.  yuan  Shih-k 

hn  <•  l-«  n  ■  '  1  ft  Va 


-  '■ 


ing  of  the  Pan-Asiatic  Society,  which 


ft:  is  to  be  held  in  Nagasaki  the  first  week 
in  August,  with  150  delegates  from 
ft  ten  Asiatic  countries  in  attendance. 


Vfhfd  Several  important  men  in  various  coun 
ftftft  tries  have  supported  tlie  movement  for 
ft)  *which  this  society  is  being  organized, 


■ 


rrwRn 

fiSM  to  urge  upon  the  peoples 
ft)  necessity  for  combined  actio 
““■‘•the  West.  j 

Juntaro  Imazato.  the  Japanese  di- 
rector  of  the  society,  has  issued  a  state-  j 
ment  declaring  that  Nagasaki  conven- 
ration  aims  at  “the  realization  of  i.  new; 
ft-  Asiatic  life  by  creating  a  new  Asiatic  | 
civilization  on  The  basis  of  economic  | 
harmony  'and  ,  the  promotion  and  re-  ■ 
vival  of  Asiatic  spiritual  culture.” 

Mr.  Imazato  says  that  Asiatic  ,-^s 
leaders  discount  the  importance  of  the  jp 
late  President  Wilson’s  dictum  con-j* 
cerning  the  importance  of  the  seif-de- 
ftifti  termination  of  nations  small  and  great,  ]HR 
believing  that  race  is  much  more  irn-  i|ft 
portant  than  nationality. 

“Briefly,”  declared  Mr.  Imazato, 
^‘peaceYul  racial  harmony  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  requirement  for  the  peace  Hgjj|g 
of  the  world,  rather  than  a  state  of  pi.;;,, 
independence  for  large  and  small  na- 
;  . ft  .ft  tionalities.  True  racial  harmony 

*$$$  (cannot-  be  attained  tmless  an,  effort  is  /: 
ftftftift  fnade  to  enforce  the  principle  of  equal- 
Jty  of-  races.”  i 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  conven- j 
tion  will  be  included  about  fiftv  from  I  gj 
Ch  ina  and  an  equal  number  front  this  j 
country,  with  others  from  India,  the 
Philippines,  ludo-China  and  other  Asi¬ 
atic  dependencies  of  Western  countries. 

Soviet  Russia  also  has  been  asked  to  , 
pend  representatives,  and  is  certain  to  -  J 
utilize  this  opportunity  to  einpha-  1 
size  Moscow’s  claim  to  a  part  in  the 
Asi  a  tic  movement. 

The  importance  of  this  depends 
largely  upon  the  degree  of  unanimity 
among  the  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  races.  But  the  call  under  the 
leadership  of  Japan  is  .significant,  indi- 


he  was  offered  a 
under  the  Manchu  regime,  but  he 
.  J  refused,  saying  that  he  hoped  to 

'  ... enter  business  and  foster  industry, 
l  commerce  and  communications.  The 

IlH  Emperor  congratulated  him  and 

||  wished  him  every  success.  Mr. 

Hi  Chang  continued  his  studies  and 

later  received  the  highest  Chinese 
degree,  that  of  Haniin 


also  heaped  honours  and  titles  upon 
him.  The  result  was  that  *  in 
Kiangsu,  he  became  a  man  of  no 
little  importance.  As  chairman  of 
•ftp  be  Kiangsu  Education  Association, 

'  Kiangsu  Industrial  Association, 
Kiangsu  Agricultural  Association, 
director  of  railways,  and  chairman 
of  government  advisers,  he  became 
widely  known  and  respected. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchus,  Mr.  Chang  Chien  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  govern¬ 
ment  post,  and,  with  the  establish- 
menticf  the  late  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen’s 
Provisional  Government  in  Nanking 
in  1912,  he  was  made  Minister  of 
|  Industry  and  Director-General  of  tile 
I  Sr.it  Revenue  Department.  A  | 
I  couple  of  years  later,  he  was  placed 
iftl  fbe  head  of  the  Commission  for 
^bc  Reclamation  of  the  Huai  River, 
j  In  November,  1911,  just  before 
the  Manchus  abdicated,  he  was  made 
Pacification  Commissioner  of  Kiang- 
to  accept.  At  the 
sed  an  offer  from 
-kai  to  join  thi 


ftft 


latter’s  Cabinet  as  Minister  &L 
m  J^culfure,  Commerce  and  Industry  f 
for  the  Manchus.  fl 


•of  Asia  the  j|  ’  literary  d 
tion  against  (Optimus). 

He  returned  to  his  native  home  j 
with  a  vision  of  making  Nantung¬ 
chow  an  important  commercial  and 
industrial  port.  He  set  to  work 
build  up  the  place,  which  then  was 
nothing  more  than  marshy  land, 
devoting  all  his  time,  money  and 
efforts  to  make  the  scheme  a  suc- 
cess.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
f  open  several  free  schools,  where  he 
'  taught  personally.  Within  a  year, 
he  had  started  a  company  for  the  re. 
clamation  of  the  marshy  land  and, 
three  years  later,  had  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  to  shareholders  a 
50  per  cent,  dividend.  Buildings 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  wide 
Ei  streets  were  laid  out  and  made, 

;1  commercial  and  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  were  begun,  mills  were 
erected  on  most  up-to-date  lines. 


ft 


In  Official  Duty 

-of  the  first  acts  of  Yuan  I 
after  be  became  President  J 
m  1912,  was  to  appoint  Mr.  Chang/ 
to  the  Premiership,  but  again  Mr. 
Chang  declined  the  post.  President 
* Jan  ,th^  conferred  upon  him  the 
Second  Class  Order  of  Merit  and 
the  ^  First  (Class  Order  of  the 
Ta.ffiou  Chiaho  (Excellent  Crop 
with  Sash)  and  appealed  to  him  to 
take  over  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  and  Directo*’- 
2  General  of  National  Waterways 
J  Conservancy,  and  for  this  purpose 
I  he  established  an  engineering  col¬ 
lege  in  Nanking  for  the  training  of 
Chinese  engineers  to  assist  in  the 
work.  This  post  was  accepted  and 
the  additional  work  of  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Commence  was  laid  on 
Mr.  Chang’s  shoulders.  It  was  at  this 


Building  up  Industry 

Beginning  with  the  silk  and 
cocoon  industry,  Mr.  Chang  made 
this  a  success:  then  he  worked  on 
the  salt  and  fishing  trades,  after  Fp 
which  he  turned  to  flour  and  ft 
agriculture.  Meeting  with  success 
on  ail  sides,  he  decided  to  establish 


o  ^  was  ct l  mis 

:  |  time  that  he  signed  the  Huai  Rivei 
ftf'J  Conservancy  Loan  with  an  American 
banking,  group.  Previously  he  had 
a$!  begn.  engaged  in  formulating 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  com- 


a  steamship  company  which  would 


eating  the  intention  of  this  country  to  J>;  -ft 


bring  Nantungchow  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world  and  this  was  th 


merce  in  Manchuria  and  in  the  pro- M 
motion  of  Sino-American  commercial*'' 
enterprises.  H 

Mr.  Chang  resigned  of  his  own* 
accord  after  a  short  period  ofH 
service  and  declared  that  he  meant II 
to  stick  to  hi3  work  in  Nantungchow  i  s 


ftftftrv? 


- 

;  jNsSiS&rfv; 


develop  the  idea  upon  which  some  .Tap:>/ftjSft.',  i beginning  of  his  large  shipping  in- 
nese  leaders  have  been  working,  /  V^fterests.  In  fact,  almost  everything 

ISSSSW'&i™”*  °f  AS‘”  i“*  *  I  ’fm**  Mr.  Chang  tonchsd  turned 

* 


mimi  m  m  vh  ■  p 


that 
to  gold. 


Mr.  Chang  Chien 


I 


but  this  did  not  prevent  his  being 
elected  soon  afterwards  to  thi 
I  Tsanchengyuan, — Parliament. 

In  1915?  when  President  x  uan 
i  Shih-kai  made  his  fatal  attempt  to 

*  crown  himself  Emperor,  Mr.  Chang 
H  opposed  the  scheme.  Yuan  created 
kim  a  Prince  of  the  Royal  House  and 
3  conferred  upon  him  'the  title  of 
|  “A  friend  of  Sungshan  (Yuan 
I  Shih-kai),”  but  neither  of  these 

*  would  he  accept. 

Life  in  Retirement 

From  that  time  on,  Mr.  Chang 
lived  in  retirement  and  declined  to  be 
drawn  into  politics  under  any  con¬ 
dition  or  for  any  political  party. 

For  services  rendered  to  his  coun- 
J  try,  Mr.  Chang  had  conferred  upon 
R  him  by  the  government  the  addition- 
I  al  decorations  of  first  class  order 
I  of  merit,  first  class  order  of 
S  the  Wenhu  (Literary  Tiger)  and 
I  the  first  class  Taochou  Paokuang 
I  Chiaho  (Excellent  Crop  with 
i  Brilliant  Rays  and  Sash).  He  was 
|  appointed  high  adviser  to  the] 

Jj  Chinese  delegation  at  the  Washing- 
■3  ton  Conference  and  adviser  to  the 
|  Tuchuns  and  Civil  Governors  of 
BKiangsu^as  well  as  various  Cabinets, 
all  of  (which  ware  nomihal  posi- 
M  tions.  In  June,  1922,  Mr.  Chang 
§  was  elected  Governing  Director  of 
^  the  Bank  of  Communications  by  an 
fi  overwhelming  majority. 

I  Mr.  Chang  was  responsible  for 
I  the  establisl'ment  of  no  fewer  than™ 
1  50  schools,  five  hospitals,  three  | 
jj  benevolent  homes  for  the  aged,  a 
H  university,  two  medical  colleges,  an 
K  engineering  college,  numerous  girls 
g  schools,  several  manual  training  and 
commercial  institutes,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  school,  an  institution  for  the 
maimed,  five  public  gardens,  and 
|  numerous  commercial,  industrial, HR 
agriculture  and  shipping  enterprises 
|  in  Nantungchow.  He  was  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  bank  of  Com¬ 
munications,  the  China  Merchants’ 

\  S.  N.  Co.,  and  other  commercial  and 
i  industrial  institutions  in  Shanghai. 
Under  hi3  personal  supervision, 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  mow 
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lof  land  at  Nantungchow  were  re¬ 
claimed,  rivers  deepened,  w'harves 
erected,  and  more  than  700  li  ox 
roadways  were  constructed. 

Named  After  His  Town 

Mr.  Chang  was  also  named  Chang 
Tung-chow,  after  the  place  where 
he  was  born  and  which  he  saw 
transformed  into  a  huge,  modern 
city  with  wide  roads,  electric 
lights  and  up-to-date  water  supply. 
This  is  an  honour  seldom  granted 
to  Chinese  citizens  and  only  ha;f 
a  dozen  living  Chinese  still  hold 
the  title,  including  Marshal  Tuan 
Chi-jui,  ex-President  Li  Yuan-hung, 
ex-President  Hsu  Shih-chang  and 
Mr.  Kang  Yu-wei,  the  well-known 
scholar  and  monarchical  reformer, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  close 
friend  of  the  deceased  gentleman. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
late  Mr.  Chang  Chien  was  74  years 
of  age. 

Much  sympathy  will  be  extended 
to  the  members  of  his  family, 
which  includes  Mr.  Chang  Chien, 
Jr.,  (Chang  Shao-ja),  former  High 
Industrial  Commissioner  to  Europe. 
America  and  Japan  and  Chinese 
Minister  to  Chile,  who  was  at  his 
father’s  bedside  at  the  time  he 
passed  away. 

-  . 
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IMPARTIAL  NOT  NEUTRAL. 
SHANGHAI,  NOVEMBER  24,  1926. 


STUDIES  IN  ANARCHY 

ThePvE  is  a  Nemesis  in  things 
which  will  be  apparent  to  al! 
readers  of  Miss  Agnes  Fung’s 
amazing  account  to-day  of  the 
workmen’s  strike  at  Canton 
Cnristian  College.  It  is  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  on  the  day  after 
the  unprovoked  and  murderous 
attack  on  Shameen  by  Cantonese 
and  Russian  riflemen  on  June 
23,  1925,  the  foreign  Faculty  of 
this  college,  in  a  pusillanimous 
desire  to  curry  favour  with  their 
students,  accepted  a  lying  re¬ 
port  of  the  outrage  by  those  stu¬ 
dents  and  signed  and  published 
it,  apparently  without  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  read  what 
it  contained;  and  that  to  this 
day,  with  one  honourable  excep¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Baxter,  the  Vice-Prin¬ 
cipal,  the  Faculty  have  never 
retracted  or  apologised  for  the 
ciuel  slander  on  Shameen  which 
they  had  committed.  Having 
thus  sown  the  wind,  Canton 
Christian  College  have  begun  to 
reap  the  whirlwind.  Early  this 
year  there  was  a  strike  among 


their  studeiTrs  and  although  it  j 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  ma-| 
jority  were  against  the  hotheads, 
the  latter  could  only  be  appeased] 
by  considerable  concessions.  In¬ 
directly  one  hears  that  the  state 
of  thp  College  is  causing  gr 
distress  to  its  old  pupils,  but 
this  we  have  no  exact  informa- 1 
tidn.  PNoy  tomes 'the  'account  'of  j| 
the  workmen’s  strike,  of  _  the  I 
College  being  virtually  put  in  a  | 
state  of  siege  for  five  days,  and  j 
of  the  humiliating  terms  onj 
which  it  had  to  buy  peace. 

Apart  from  the  misfortunes  of; 
Canton  Christian  College  which? 
most  people  will  regard  with 
philosophy,  the  story  that  Miss 
Agnes  Fung  tells  is  full  of. 
sinister  import  for  all  China. 
The  College,  on  this  occasion/ 
appears  to  have  been  fully  with¬ 
in  its  rights.  A  workman  was  <- 
strongly  suspected  of  stealing . 
and  was  quite  properly  handed  jj 
over  to  the  police  for  further 
investigation.  It  seems,  however,  | 
that  a  Labour  Union  is  above  jj 
the  law,  although  the  accusers  | 
of  the  suspected  man  were  them- ,! 
selves  workmen ;  and  what  is  j 
worse,  the  Government  of  Canton  ; 
is  apparently  willing  that  it 
should  be  so.  An  arrogant  de-  j 
mand  for  the  arrested  man’s  re- ; 
lease  cowed  the  police  into  in¬ 
stant  submission ;  but  because 
he  had  not  actually  returned  by 
the  stipulated  hour,  the  strike 
or  rather  siege  was  begun.  So 
far  from  doing  anything  to  stop 
this  iniquitous  display  of  anar¬ 
chy,  we  are  told  that  the  Canton¬ 
ese  Government  actually  urged 
Canton  Christian  College  to1 
make  terms  with  the  workmen 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  Faculty 
had  to  consent  to  conditions 
which  would  have  been  outrage-, 
ous  even  if  they  had  committed 
some  great  crime.  For  foreign- j 
ers  the  moral  is  plain.  If  the 
lickspittlers  of  C.  C.  C.  can  get 
no  better  protection  from  the 
men  they  have  been  toadying  to 
all  these  months,  what  are  others 
to  expect? 

But  also  a  moral  for  China. ; 
Miss  Agnes  Fung,  herself  a 
Chinese,  sees  it  plainly  enough. 

The  Canton  labour  unions  have 
made  a  rule,  she  writes,  that  when 
a  workman  floes  something  wrong, 
he  can  only  be  dismissed  after  the 
union  has  consented;  thus  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  if  the  union  declares  him 
not  guilty,  the  employer  cannot, 
discharge  him.  In  the  matter  of 
stealing,  the  same  rule  is  applied. 
What  is  the  judiciary  for  then?  If 
all  miscreants  can  be  protected  by 
the  unions,  then  what  is  there  left 
for  the  law  to  do  ?  Something  must 
be  done;  as  it  is.  the  judicial  power 
of  the  whole  nation  is  at  stake,  its 
foundation  is  shaken,  and  the  peace 
of  society  threatened 


'hefe  are  plenty  or  „vei1  ,n  th9 
L-anton  Government  who  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  how  fatal  for 
Gieir  good  name  abroad  are  such 
incidents  -as  the  one  described, 
the  outrages  on  the  doctors  of 
Stout  Memorial  Hospital  and 
secure  of  the  building  last 
April;  the  brigandage  of  the 
Anglo-iChinese  College  at  S\va- !  t 


4^'  .  Why  do  they  not  stop 
them  ?  There  seems  only  one 
answer,  that  they  cannot.  '  Mob 
law  is  like  a  boomerang;  you 
cannot  over  a  long  period  de¬ 
liberately  incite  the  dregs  of  the 
populace  to  passion  and  violence 
against  other  people  without  the 
storm  ultimately  recoiling  on 
your  own  head.  This  seems  to 
be  the  experience  of  the  Canton 
Government.  It  does  not  augur 
well  for  the  state  that  they  hope 
:o  set  up  throughout  China. 


Causes  of  China’s  Troubles. 

Mr.  Strawn,  whose  official  duties 
kept  him  in  China  for  almost  a  year, 
Stated  that  the  Chinese  republic’s  trou¬ 
bles  are  based  mainly  on  these  two 
factors : 

China  has  no  stable  Government. 

Everything  is  dominated  by  the  mili- 
tary  operations  of  the  war  lords. 

Lack  of  communication,  supremacy 
of  the  avaricious  war  lords;  the  end¬ 
less  series  of  manufactured  motives  to 
inake  civil  wars,  with  the  treasury  of 
the  central  Government  at  stake;  out¬ 
rageous  taxes  on  merchants— all  of 
these  conditions  were  cited  by  Mr 
Strawn  as  elements  which  worked 
against  the  possibility  of  any  immedi¬ 
ate  formulation  of  a  fixed  policy  with 
China. 

Calling  attention  to  China’s  great 
area,  inhabited  by  a  fourth  of  the 
people  of  the  earth,  he  said  97  per 
cent,  of  the  Chinese  cannot  &ven  write 
or  read  their  own  language.  The  na¬ 
tion  has  only  7,000  miles  of  railroad, 
rapidly  deteriorating,  all  controlled  by 
the  military,  with  no  attention  to 
maintenance  or  equipment. 

“Unless  conditions  soon  change,”  he 
asserted,  “it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  railroads  must  cease  operation  and 
the  people  will  be  compelled  to  go  back 
to  the  barrow  or  pack  their  freight 
ppon  their  backs.  Most  of  the  camels 
donkeys  and  cattle  of  the  farmers 
already  have  been  taken  by  the  sol- 
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diers.  There  are  no  highways  and  onlv 
8,000  motors. 

“While  in  other  countries  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  tne  railroads  go  first  to  the 
payment  of  employes  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  then  the  net  to  the  own¬ 
ers,  in  China  all  of  the  earnings  of  the 
railroads  are  taken  by  the  war  lords, 
i  The  official  report  of  the  Chinese  Min¬ 
ister  of  Communications  to  the  Chief 
Executive  in  September,  1925,  states 
1  that  more  than  $180,000,000,  or  with 
interest  more  than  $250,000,000,  of  the  I 
earnings  of  the  Chinese  railroads  have  | 
been  taken  by  the  militarists  since  the 
foundation  of  the  republic— thirteen 
years. 

“When  equipment  is  not  being  used 
for  the  movement  or  billeting  of  troops 
its  use  is  sold  by  the  Warlords  to  the 
unfortunate  shippers  at  outrageous 
rates.  The  usual  ‘squeeze’  for  the  use 
of  freight  cars  is  $5  per  ton,  in  addi- 
.?  tion  to  the  freight  rate.  Thus,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  use  of  a  forty-ton  car  from 
Tientsin  to  Peking,  a  distance  of  about 
ninety  miles,  the  shipper  is  held  up  for 
$200  plus  the  regular  freight. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
CHICAGO,  Oct.  27.— Silas  H.  Strawn, 
delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
special  conference  on  Chinese  customs 
tariff  and  Chairman  of  the  Interna 
tional  Commission  on  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction  in  China,  in  his  first  pub¬ 
lic  speech  since  his  return  from  the 
Orient,  told  the  members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Association  of  Commerce  today 
that  China  lacks  any  government 
Save  that  of  war  lords  prompted  by 
greed  and  aggrandizment  and  that  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  rapidly  reducing 
e  nation  of  great  potentlalties  to  im¬ 
potence  and  misery. 

He  painted  a  picture  of  a  country 
Overrun  by  soldiers  and  bandits,  rid¬ 
den  by  ills  attributable  not  to  impe¬ 
rialism,  unequal  treaties,  extraterrito¬ 
riality  or  lack  of  tariff  autonomy,  but 
to  her  own  inability  to  form  a  govern¬ 
ment  with  any  semblance  of  stability 
Or  authority. 

Mr.  Strawn  presented  an  analysis  of 
the  Chinese  tariff  question,  but  the  re 
suits  of  the  commissoin’s  consideration 
of  extraterritorial  difficulties  were 
Hot  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  since  that  official  report  is  not 
to  be  made  public  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  until  Oct.  30. 
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American  Legation  “Squeezed.’’ 
“The  American  Legation  at  Peking 
last  Summer  arranged  to  buy  its  Win- 
1  ter  supply  of  coal  from  a  mine  about 
twenty  miles  from  Peking.  The  rail¬ 
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Outside  of  Peking  no  regard  is  paid  to 
the  orders  or  wishes  of  the  so-called 
Regency  Cabinet,  which  is  assuming  to 
function  as  a  Government.  During  the 
past  year  the  entire  country  has  been 
overrun  by  soldiers  and  bandits.  For¬ 
eign  legations  are  unable  to  secure 
any  redress  from  the  central  Govern- 
ment  for  wrongs  done  to  their 
I  nationals  in  any  part  of  China. 

“Provincial  officials  hold  the  central 
Government  and  its  orders  in  con¬ 
tempt.  Long  past  due  obligations,  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic,  for  money  bor- 
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?|  rowed  and  for  materials  furnished  to 


China  to  operate  her  railroads  and  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  give  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  little  or  no  concern.  The  offi¬ 
cials,  under  the  direction  of  the  war 
lords,  are-  interested  solely  in  devising 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  loans 
and  raising  funds  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  masters. 

“In  China  we  hear  much  of  the  ‘sov¬ 
ereign’  rights  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 
The  Chinese  politicians  do  not  seem  to 
be  interested  in  the  rights  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people.” 


Purpose  of  Tariff  Conference. 


Outlining  his  duties  as  American  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  two  international 
bodies  dealing  with  China’s  ills,  Mr. 
Strawn  recounted  that  the  Tariff  Con¬ 
ference  was  called  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
made  at  the  Armament  Limitation 
Conference  Of.  1921.  It  met  to  increase 


road  was  under  the  control  of  Wu  Pei- 
fu,  the  then  dominant  warlord.  His 
underlings  demanded  a  ‘squeeze’  of  $2 
per  ton  for  the  use  of  cars  to  move  the 
coal. 

“In  addition  the  Legation  must  pay 
Wu  $25  per  car  and  the  village  where 
this  general  was  quartered  demanded 
$1.80  per  car  additional  ‘squeeze.’ 

“This  episode  was  more  aggravating 
when  it  is  known  that  the  cars  and 
locomotives  to  move  the  coal  had  been 
furnished  to  the  Chinese  Government  * 
by  American  builders  and  have  not  yet 
been  paid  for,  the  debt  being  several 
years  in  default.  The  unfortunate 
vendors  have  no  lien  on  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  by  reason  of  military  domi¬ 
nation.  could  not  enforce  it  if  they  had. 

“When  I  left  China  I  was  reliably 
informed  that  Wu  Pei-fu  was  collect¬ 
ing  from  the  Peking-Hankow  Railroad 
$1,000,000  per  month.  The  total  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  road  are  $1,500,000  and  the 
payroll  $650,000  per  month.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  the  employes  cannot  be  paid— and  j 
they  had  not  been  for  several  months. 
The  other  dominant  General,  Chang 
Tso-lin,  is  receiving  the  revenue  of  the  f 
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Peking-Mukden  Railroad,  running  from 
Peking  to  Mukden. 

“Since  April  10,  1926,  there  has  been 
no  Government  in  China.  The  author¬ 
ity  of  the  central  Government  is  gone. 


|  the  Chinese  maritime  customs  tariff  I 
and  to  devise  means  for  abolition  of  j 
the  likin,  a  system  of  internal  taxation  I 
whereby  local  authorities  levy  taxes  r 
on  goods  moving  across  province  boun-  I' 
daries  and  arbitrary  barriers  within  fl 
the  provinces. 

The  likin  custom  is  old,  he  said,  [1 
but  destructive,  because  of  the  increas-|-i 
ing  greed  of  the  military.  It  employs  I  , : 
several  million  Chinese  and  constitutes f 
a  vast  political  machine. 

I  "The  Washington  treaty  contem- 
I  plated  that  the  tariff  conference  should  I 
j  convene  in  China  shortly  after  the  ad-  I 
^  journment  of  the  Washington  confer- M 
1  ence,  which  was  in  February,  1922,”  •  ] 
j  continued  Mr.*  Strawn.  “Rut  because 
j  of  the  controversy  between  China  andr 
j  France  over  the  question  whether  l  I 
I  China  should  pay  the  French  portion 
|  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  in  depreciated  G 
J  paper  francs,  or  in  gold  francs,  as  N 
1 I<  ranee  insisted,  the  conference  was  ■ 

J  not  called  until  June,  1925,  to  convene  ~ 
Im  Peking  on  Oct.  26  of  that  year.  ; 
i  “At  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the 
| conference  war  conditions  in  China  I 
I  were  comparatively  quiet.  Tuan  Chi-  i 
jjui  was  acting  as  chief  executive  pur-  p 

suant  to  an  agreement  between 
Mu-hsiang  and  Chang  Tso-lin. 

“When  the  foreign  delegates  ; 
enroute  to  China  Feng  and  Char! 
gan  to  quarrel.  The  former,  kno*I 
the  ‘Christian  general,’  accused  Q 
of  being  a  traitor  to  his  countri  ; 
cause  of  his  alleged  relations  1 
Japan,  while  Chang  accused  Fey 
being  ‘Red’  because  of  his  reld 
with  Soviet  Russia. 

“Fighting  began  and  continued  j 
Peking  and  the  control  of  the  Cef 
Government  at  stake  until  Clf-** 
coalescing  with  We  Pei-fu,  succq  >' 
in  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  J 
and  his  underlings  from  PekinLo 
April  10,  1926.  Since  then,  as  I  )  ' 
already  stated,  there  has  been  no  { 
tral  Government  in  China,  except!, 
so-called  ‘Regency’  Cabinet,  the  r.[ . 
bers  of  which,  some  of  whom  are  I 
estimable  gentlemen,  are  the  mere  f 
pets  of  the  dominant  war  lords  ' 
must  do  their  bidding. 

“When  the  tariff  conference  >• 
called  China  was  represented  by) 
Commissioners  and  delegates  p1 
potentiary.  Due  to  the  fighting! 
tween  Feng  and  Chang  it  was  nftvgt  ’  T 
sary  for  the  Chang  delegates  to  I 
asylum  in  the  Foreign  Legation^- 
Peking  shortly  after  the  confer), 
began.  One  by  one  the  Chinese  <t 
gates,  including  the  Chairman  of  • 
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1  conference,  fled  to  Tientsin,  so 
on  the  day  of  the  coup  d’4tat,  /’  , 
10,  1926,  there  remained  but  thr) 
the  Chinese  delegates.”  [ 
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“At  the  time  I  left  Fejtinf. pi1 6 ha 
little  hope  of  the  ««f«^  futurl 
another  meeting  m  the  near 
cause  there  were  no  represemn 
of  a  central  government  m  China. 

MS  on  e*traterrlt|| 
itv  Mr.  Strawn  said,  was  more, 

1  il’afni  and  a  report  was  subfrnt 

Department. _ _ 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


The  Editor  does  not  held  himself  \‘ 
responsible  for  the  opinions  or  asser- g 
Cions  of  correspondents;  nor  can  he  | 
undertake  to  return  unused  MSS.  fy 
Correspondents  are  requested  to  write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
always  to  send  their  real  names  and. 
iddrtseee.  f 
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CHINESE  “SLAVES” 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

“North-China  Daily  News.” 

Sit, — Ivlany  Chinese  writers  and 
;  speakers  seem  to  take  delight  in 
proclaiming1  that  they  are  the  slaves 
of  foreigners. 

If  this  expression  is  meant  to 
describe  present  international  poli- 
Itical  relations  language  cannot  well 
get  further  away  from  fact.  There 
is  no  possible  sane  means  of  twist- 1 
'  ing  into  a  condition  of  “slavery” 

I  the  effect  of  a  Treaty  which  has 
;  been  entered  into  voluntarily  as  have 
|  the  Chinese  Treaties.  If  the  Chinese 
<  say  they  want  a  new  Treaty  which 
will  give  them  better  terms  that 
is  understandable  and  reasonable:  it 
is  at  the  same,  time  a  dignified  way 
of  approaching  a  difficult  problem. 

The  absurd  phrase  of  “slavery”! 
applies  apparently  to  the  two  items! 

| of  the  Treaty  dealing  with  (1)  Tariff,? 
«ji(2)  Extraterritoriality. 

(1)  Tariff.  Recently  the  Chinese 
[.expressed  a  desire  to  fix  their  own 
B  tariff  whereupon  all  the  Treaty 
[■Powers  at  once  agreed.  Obviously 
I  necessary  formalities  must  be  ob-H 
E  served  during  the  process  of  replac-L 
pjing  an  old  Treaty  with  a  new  one.L* 
This  cannot  be  done  overnight  as  | 
the  Chinese  seem  to  wish.  A  1 


wants  to  build  up  a  military  force 
with  which  the  better  to  emphasize 
to  the  ordinary  Chinese  citizen  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  “slave”  but 
|“free”!! 

(2)  Extraterritoriality.  We  are  at  j 
once  in  agreement  that  every  abuse; 

] must  be  removed  as  speedily  as  due; 

J  ai'rangements  can  be  made.  But  the  j 
‘  mere  fact  of  a  foreigner  being  | 
tried  in  his  own  court  cannot  by  any  j 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  distort-^ 
ed  into  the  contention  that  thereby  i; 
the  Chinese  are  made  “slaves”  of  j 
foreigners.  [ 

The  operation  of  •  extrAberritori-  ; 
ality  is  simply  to  protect  the  for- f 
eigner  from  the  “freedom”  off 
Chinese  tyrants  and  extortioners  to  I 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  him  by? 
casting  him  into  foul  dungeons  or| 
levying  on  him  all  kinds  of  illegal  | 
exactions. 

If  our  Chinese  friends  would  only? 
apply  common,  -sense  and  ordinary! 
reasoning  to  the  consideration  of^ 
present  problems--  they  would  not! 
be  led  into  the  uSe  of  such  non-j 
sensical  clap-trap  as  is  .  popular  to¬ 
day.  They  would  also  behave  with 
the  decorum  that  is  expected  of  j 
thoughtful  people  and  not  like  hooli¬ 
gans. 

Further  they  would  earnestly  set  I 
themselves  the  task  of  bringing » 
about  the  same  respect  for  law  and  ; 
order  in  China  which  obtains  in 
western  lands  and  thus  attain  to  [ 
personal  “freedom”  and  safety. 

The  attainment  of  national  aims  j 
can  be  achieved  by  honest  effort  at 
reform  much  more  expeditiously  | 
than  by  merely  shouting  nonsense,  j 
By  adopting  the  former  method  they  j 
will  be  able  to  count  on  the  active  and  , 
Isympathetic  support  of  every  for-; 
1  eign  Power. 

I  am,  etc., 

Edward  S.  Little 
■Killing,  Nov.  20,  1926. 


I 


little  patience  is  necessary  to  make 
effective  the  agreement  that  has  t 
been  reached.  There  is  positively 
no  trace  of“slavery”  here. 

I  doubt  if  our  Chinese  friends  have 
fully  understood  what  this  much 
desired  “freedom”  will  amount  to. 
jFor  instance,  by  the  present  fixed 
;  tariff,  if  I  sell  to  a  Chinese  buyer 
a  coat  for  the  sum  of  $10  he  has  to 
j  pay  to  his  Government  an  addition- 
||al  50  cents  as  duty.  When  he,  gets 
'[“free”  from  this  protection  his  rul- 
jers  will  clap  on  any  duty  they  think 
I  fit.  Whilst  I  still  sell  him  a  coat 
for  $10  he  will  have  to  pay  a  fur¬ 
ther  $10  or  $20  to  his  bosses,  civil 
or  military,  consequently  his  now 
$10.50  coat  will  cost  him  $20  or  $30. 
He  will,  however,  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  he  will  be,  to  this 

extent,  financing  any  ruffian  who 

• 
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THE  UNEQUAL  STATUS 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

•‘North-China  Daily  News.” 

Sir, — If  I  were  a  Chinese  I  would 
very  much  object  to  have  my  cause 
championed  by  your  tireless  cor¬ 
respondent  F.D.Z.  In  his  letter  in 
to-day’s  issue  of  your  paper  he 
shows  that  all  his  animosity 
against  the  foreigner  proceeds  from 
nothing  but  envy  and  spite.  He  says 
“When  war  and  disturbance  occurs 
all  Chinese  strive  to  be  as  near  the 
foreigners  as  possible  for  with  them 
is  the  best  hope  of  safety.  For 
every  Chinese  who  comes  to  safety 
with  the  foreigner  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  who  suffer  terribly  without 
help.”  All  very  true,  but  the  for¬ 
eigner  is  surely  not  to  blame  for 
this.  He  helps  when  he  can  and 
when  he  cannot  he  suffers,  as  Mr. 
Davies  did  at  Cbowchiakow,  and  as 
others  have  done  in  various  places. 
To  pull  the  foreigner  down  to  the 
level  of  the  unprotected  Chinese 


would  rot  help  the  poor  people  one 
iota.  But  F.D.Z.  does  not  care  for 
this.  In  his  unreasoning  hatred  he 
would  plunge  the  foreigner  into  the 
same  misery  though  no  possible; L 
benefit  could  come  to  anyone  by  so  [ 
doing.  Foreigners  may  be  as  objec¬ 
tionable  people)  as  F.D.Z.  imagines  f 
them  to  be,  but  anyone  of  them  who  . 
would  express  in  public  a  sentiment  || 
of  this  kind  would  be  immediately  ’ 
branded  as  a  cad;  indeed,  I  do  not  £■>■ 

believe  there  is  a _forei8rnei  in  Chmaf 
letter  provides  abundaj^  , 

Heesays^ort,:irnaS 

.n  **  V«r.  STS  Jy  Sci 

families .  as >  1  families  should 

reasonable  that  the^ 
be  hated  as  much 

PirS°"leason*le”  but  mali¬ 
cious  thing  for  anyone  to  hate  a 
other  because  he  happens,  t  ^ 

ernpt  from  some  suffer!  »  • 

himself  enduring,  ai  l  we 
drownS  it  would  not  be  “reason- 
SPSS  me  to  wish  to  tow  some 
me  else  in  with  me.  Hmtoiy 
full  Of  examples  of  [nen  who  have 
died  to  save . .0 tberib  - b.UtCtfi  ..Enl/ 

pevverted  mind  the  “reasonable 

thing  is  to  drag  others  down  with 
you  rather  than  attempt  to  Lft  them 

up. 

The  “unequal  treaties”  were  ma  e 
because  the  parties  were  unequal  | 
and  Mr.  F.D.Z.  shows  that  they  are 
unequal  still.  Not  unequal  racially  j 
nor  individually  but  possessing  un-  ; 
eaual  rights  and  liberties  A  cruel . 
magistrate  comes  to  a  city  and  o, 
presses  all  but  a  few  powerful  fami¬ 
lies.”  Could  that  be  _  written  of 
any  nation  that  could  justly  claim 
equality  with  civilized  states  .  l  he 
whole  objection  to  the  abolition  of 
extraterritorial  rights  lies  open  hi 
F.D.Z.’s  letter.  It  should  be  lam  , 
before  the  next  commission  that  is 
to  adjudicate  on  the  “Unequal  treat- 
‘  :S.” 

But  F.D.Z.  is  not  a  typical  Chinese. 

A  true  Chinese  would  say,  “It  is  true 
the  administration  of  justice  in  our | 
country  is  not  what  it  should  - 
but,  God  and  our  own  right  hands  g 
helping  us,  we  shall  set  up  iaw  j 
courts  that  will  not  need  to  blusn 
for  comparison  with  any  in  the 
world.”  If  that,  were)  done  there 
|  would  be  no  need  for  .  agitation  | 
against  foreigners  for  claiming  spe-  i. 
cial  courts.  Such  privileges^  would 
neither,  be  needed  nor  asked  for,  but 
on  F.D.Z’s  own  confession  and  while 
men  of  his  type  of  thinking  pass 
for  educated  Chinese,  they  are  and 
will  be  needed. 


I  am,  etc., 

1  Shanghai,  Nov.  23,  1926. 
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of  Chinese,  who  rightly  view 
with  alarm  the  excesses  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  followers, 
knowing  that  these  must  react 
upon  themselves  as  injuriously 
as  upon  the  foreigner,  share  his 
desire  that  China  should  be 
mistress  in  her  house.  N.or  are 
foreigners  either  such  fools  or 
so  unsympathetic  as  to  wish  to 
trample  upon  this  feeling.  The 
Washington  Conference  was 
criticized  by  thinking  men  in 
this  country  not  for  what  it 
sought  to  do,  but  for  the  way  it 
tried  to  do  it  and  for  its  hope¬ 
lessly  false  assumptions,  the  only 
outcome  of  which  could  be,  as 
many  people  foresaw,  precisely 
what  has  happened.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence  was  the  spirit  of  many  for¬ 
eigners  in  China.  Granted  some 
reasonably  organized  govern¬ 
ment  and  such  freedom  for 
legitimate  business  as  may  be 
enjoyed  in  any  civilized  land, 
and  none  of  us  would  raise  the 
slightest  objection  to  plenary 
revision  of  treaties  conformably 
with  China’s  wishes.  But  of 
1  these  very  modest  stipulations 
no  sign  can  be  seen.  Peking 
could  not  have  “given  away”  its 
case  more  hopelessly  than  when 
it  published  a  bowdlerized 
edition  of  the  Extraterritoriality 
Commission’s  report.  And  when 
Chiang  Kai-shek  announces  a 
policy  which  appears  to  mean 
nothing  less  than  our  total  ruin 
and  the  destruction  of  all  our 
means  of  livelihood,  it  is  only 
human  nature  that  we  should 
cling  to  the  treaties  as  our  last 
hope. 

Put  what  is  happening  in  Han¬ 
kow  far  transcends  the  interest 
of.  any  particular  class.  As  we 
predicted  again  and  again  last  J 


year,  the  assault  on  Britain  then 
has  now  been  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  all  foreign  nations;  and 
not  only  foreigners  but  Chinese. 
The  latter  are  already  suffering 
perhaps  more  than  the  Conces¬ 
sions  at  Hankow  as  their  means 
of  defence  are  weaker.  The 
strike  first  began  in  the  native 
city  of  Hankow;  and  our  corres¬ 
pondent  emphasizes  that  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  the  South¬ 
erners  were  welcomed  by  the 
Chinese  has  turned  to  utter 
hatred.  They  foresee  nothing 
but  ruin;  nor  does  aught  else 
await  them  unless  help  comes 
from  outside.  The  Cantonese 
declare  openly  ^hat  terrorism  is 
too  valuable  a  weapon  to  dis¬ 
card  until  they  have  established 
their  power  throughout  China, 
after  which  they  will  put  down 
the  extremists.  But  histpry  con¬ 
tains  no  example  of  a  revolu-  j 


j  tionary  government  being  able  \ 
to  do  this  and  certainly  it  is  L 
'  inost  unlikely  to  happen  ip 
China. 

In  our  leading  article  of 
November  18  we  said  plainly 
that  we  believed  nothing  but  the 
active  assistance  of  the  Powers 
would  enable  China  to  set  her 
nopse  in  ordar.  W©  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  time  for  it  has 
come  with  the  crisis  in  Hankow. 
There  is  little  question  but  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Red  ex¬ 
tremists’  arrogance  is  due  to 
their  belief  that  the  Powers  are 
afraid  of  them  and  strong  meas¬ 
ures  alone  will  dispel  this 
illusion  and  bring  them  to  their 
senses.  Possibly  this  result 
might  be  attained  by  an  ultima¬ 
tum  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  provid¬ 
ed  it  were  so  expressed  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
stronger  steps  would  be  taken 
if  he  did  not  at  once  put  down 
the  excesses  of  his  followers. 
But  the  contingency  must  be 
allowed  for  that  he  can  no 
longer  control  them.  We  still, 
however,  hope  for  some  solution, 
through  the-  influence  of  sober 
Chinese,  which  would  avoid  the 
necessity  of  armed  forpe  being 
used.  Simultaneously,  or  as 
sopn  as  might  be,  we  would 
venture  again  to  urge  that  }a 
conference  should  be  called  at, 
Tokyo,  to  decide  what  must  be 
done  for  China  and  how  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  thp  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  may  be  implemented, 

|  without  being  a  further  cause 
9  of  civil  war. 

We  have  urged  intervention  by 
-the  Powers  at  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood  and  even  de¬ 
liberately  misrepresented,  be¬ 
cause  the  whple  course  of  events 
since  the  Revolution  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  appalling  situation 
that  has  now  arisen  in  Hankow 
carries  the  irresistible  conclu-| 
sion  that  China  can  only  be 
saved  by  outside  agency  against 
herself.  But  it  should  be  made 
clear  beyond  any  quibbling  that 
the  Powers  are  acting  from  no 
selfish  motive,  that  no  act  .of 
spoliation  will  be  tolerated,  that 
the  only  desire  is  to  fulfil  the 
spirit  of  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  and  to  discharge  that 
burden  of  responsibility  for 
China’s  welfare,  which  at  Wash¬ 
ington  the  Powers  so  plainly 
accepted.  But  the  first  duty  is 
to  restore  order  in  the  middle 
Yangtze,  or  down  China  will  go 
in  such  ruin  as  the  worst  periods 
of  recent  anarchy  cannot  equal. 


■  , 
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First  Welcome  of  Southern! 
Labour  Unions  and  Str 
As  Badly  Hit  I 
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ARROGANCE  AND  TYR. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a| 
Hankow.  The  points  in  his  «am|l 
that  the  first  welcome  given  to 
and  that  all  nations,  the  Chinesa 
attack. 

Hankow,  Nov.  26. 

1  The  arrival  of  the  Southerners  ini: 
j  Hankow  in  August  was,  greetedL 
|  by  the  people  with  acclamation  f 
land  heralded  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  ' 
I  day.  The  foreigners  here  wereft 

j  many  of  them  hostile  and  others 
mildly  optimistic.  It  was  said 

j  that  the  Canton  programme  of  boy- 
j  cott  would  be  carried  out  here,  but 
many  thought  that  this  centre,  be¬ 
long"  so  large  and  prosperous  a  one, 

!  would  not  be  interfered  with.  While 
the  fighting  was  on  and  the  Reds 
were  busy  with  the  Kiangsi  cam¬ 
paign  there  was  not  much  interfer-| 
ence  with  trade  here,  save  the  at-| 
jjtempt  to  get  money  on  every  pre-I 
!text.  But  the  campaign  by  posters  [ 

|  was  vigorously  carried  on  and  the 
workers  were  urged  to  rise  and  take 
what  was  theirs  by  rights. 

Reign  of  Intimidation 

A  few  weeks  ago  was  the  anni-F 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  So- 1 
viet  Republic  and  from  that  time,!' 
owing  to  the  collapse  of  Sun  Chuan- 1 
fang  in  Kiangsi,  things  have  moved  1 
fast  and  furiously.  Posters  ap¬ 
peared  definitely  linking  China  j 
with  the  Soviet,  and  we  began  toF 
hear  of  scores  of  labour  unions  be-1 
ing  formed.  This  forming  of  la- 1 
bour  unions  went  on  for  some  time! 
until  now  every  possible  kind  of* 
worker  is  united  into  a  union.  All; 
this  was  accomplished  by  for-ce,  just  I 
as  in  Canton.  Any  worker  who 
did  not  join  the  union  was  intimi¬ 
dated.  He  was  liable  to  beating  1 
and,  worse  still,  his  home  was  often  1, 
attacked  and  he  knew  if  he  did  not  I  j 
join,  his  wife  and  family  would  pro-  f 
bably  suffer.  Thus  the  first  stepN 
was  the  formation  of  unions. 

Then  came  the  second  step.  OnceL 
formed,  the  first  thing  done  by  the! 
unions  was  to  present  a  set  oft; 
demands  and  threaten  to  strike  iffe 
these  were  not  complied  with  in  j  : 
usually,  48  hours.  Masters’  unions! 
are  largely  prohibited,  and  even  i: 
they  do  function  they  can  do  no 
thing,  for  the  so-called  governmen-  ' 
always  take  the  side  of  the  workeif 
against  the  capitalist. 


-V  -•  - 
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Tyranny  over  Shopkeepers 

If  an  unhappy  shopkeeper  threat 
e,ns  to  close  up,  he  is  told  his  plact 
will  he  confiscated  with  all  hi 
stock!  Stoppages  of  work  first  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  native  city,  cloth 
shop  employees  were  out  early 
and  since  then  workers  of  every 
description. 

Two  weeks  ago  things  began  to 
warm  up  in  the  Concession.  Ever 
since  the  Reds  came  here  they  have, 
tried  to  ride  rough-shod  over  Con¬ 
cession  rules.  They  tried  to  walk 
on  the  British  Bund  and  one  day 


m  process 

and.  a  few  hours  delay  , 

went  bad.  Only ''ftttff~'W'™eTld0'U3 
efforts  and  expense  did  the  manage¬ 
ment  manage  to  get  men  back  at 
seven  in  the  evening. 


there  was  a  fracas  in  consequence. 
Asa  result  the  Consul  immediately 
gave  orders  that  the  Bund  was  to 
I  be  open  for  Chinese,  since,  when  it 
,  has  been  crowded  with  them  and 
'  our  children  have  to  go  elsewhere, 
i  On  another  occasion  armed  men 
;  visited  the  motor  garage  next  the 
I  Municipal  police  station  and  took 


Chinese  Equally  Alienated 

Yesterday  at  the  packing  houses, 
many  thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  *. 
carried  in,  for  they  are  'at  the  height 
of  their  busy  time.  This  morning,  g 
though  these  places  are  in  the  Brit-  | 
ish  Concession,  the  workers  were  | 
told  to  stop  and  to-day  has  been 
quiet  as  the  grave.  On  December 
4,  all  our  servants  from  the  British 
Concession  are  to  come  out,  and  we 
are  to  be  treated  as  was  Canton.  This 
is  only  the  beginning  of  things:  [ 
where  will  the  end  be?  The  whole  \ 
community,  Chinese  and  foreign,  are  b 
scared  and  foreign  nations  are  ap-  jj 
parently  too,  indifferent  to  attempt  t 
to  curb  the  thing,  though  it  is  being  g 


run  by  a  government  that  has  } 


off  a  car  under  the  eyes  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  police.  Armed  motor  cars 
frequently  go  through  the  Conces¬ 
sion,  and  nothing  is  done.  The 
Southerners  are  so  set  up  because 
of  their  many  victories  that  they 
are  ready  to  fight  the  world. 


already  turned  its  people’s 

( Continued  on  Page  12.) 


hearts 
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Japanese  Position  Pitiable 

Two  weeks  ago,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning,  the  Post  Office  went 
on  strike,  and  for  three  whole  days 
all  postal  business  was  suspended. 
Then  at  the  beginning  of  this  week 
the  orders  were,  given  for  servants 
to  come  out  in  the  Japanese  con¬ 
cession.  Here  the  position  is  pit¬ 
iable.  Japanese  are  not  able  even 
to  buy  food  and  the  activities  of 
the  pickets  are  such  that  the  houses 
are  closely  watched  and  any  ser¬ 
vant  who  dares  work  is  captured, 
bound,  and  paraded  through  the 
streets,  and  ill  treated.  Pickets 
attempt  to  work  in  the  British  Con¬ 
cession  and  on  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  the  Volunteers  were  called  out 
to  keep  them  out.  Now  they  come 
in  civilian  dress. 

All  the  methods  of  Canton  are 
being  used,  not  only  upon  foreigners, 
but  Chinese,  and  the  people  groan 
beneath  a  tyranny  the  like  of  which 
they  have  never  known  before.  The 
workers  for  the  most  part  do  not 
want  to  strike,  but  they  are  forced 
by  this  wicked  and  ruthless  intimida¬ 
tion,  for  they  know  that  behind  the 
uniformed  strike  picket  is  the  sold¬ 
ier.  The  whole  thing  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  thing. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  de¬ 
tails.  This  is  what  happened  yes¬ 
terday  in  a  large  German  egg  fact¬ 
ory.  A  group  of  pickets  from 

outside  entered  the  building  at  12 
o’clock,  no  one  stopping  them,  took 
the,  compradore,  bound  him,  led  him 
through  the  streets  in  view  of  the 
people!,  and  finally,  after  paying 

$500  cash  down,  he  got  away. 

All  the  workers  were  ord¬ 

ered  out,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 

_ 


from  enthusiastic  welcome  to  hatrec 
The  people  of  the  better  classes  se 
nothing  but  ruin  ahead  of  them. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  is  supposed  to  b 
at  Kiukiang.  The  Editor  of  t 
“Hankow  Herald”  went  to  inter 
view  him  this  week  and  has  produce 
a  long  interview  with  him.  In  thi 
interview  he  is  reported  to  hnv 
gone  to  as  great  lengths  as  any  on 
yet.  All  treaties  are  to  be  abrogat 
td,  the  Concessions  to  be  immediatel 
taken  back,  extraterritoriality  to  gel 
and  the  Reds  supreme  over  all.  Thi 
then  is  the  prospect. 


Purely  Political  Demands 


Now  as  to  our  own  men.  I  receivej 
last  Thursday  at  mid-day  the 
demands  of  the  Printers  Union 
enclose  a  copy  in  Chinese.  You  w, 


THE  BRIGAN1 
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Province  Five  Years  at  the 
Chinese  as  “Meal  Tickets: 

Against  Off 


RELATIVES  ROBEEDjJ 


From  a  Specia? 


Some  iveeks  ago  uc  sent  a  speL 
Honan  to  send,  us  an  authentic  acy 
province  has  been  reduced  by  they 
first  of  these  articles  appears  beUf. 
a  general  survey  of  events,  but  ti | 
state  of  the  province  is  almost  £ 
actually  have  not  seen  it.  Subsequia 

Like  all  parts  of  China,  Honan 
has  suffered  severely  from  banditry, 
especially  since  the  revolution.  But 
the  wholesale  business  that  goes  on 
to-day  did  not  begin  until  some  four 
of  five  years  ago  when  Feng  Yu- 
hsiang  replaced  Chao,  Ti  as  governor. 
At  that  time  some  of  Chao’s  dis¬ 
banded  troops  with  a  gathering  of 
the  local  bandit  element  concentrated 
in  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
northwest  and  consolidated  as  a 
high  power  unit  of  bandiffma.chinAEv.. 
J*When  their  numbers  had  increased 
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to  some  thousands  Lao,  Tang-jen 
swept  down  like  a  wolf  from  the 
north  and  took  a  diagonal  route 
across  the  province  southeasterly, 
sacking  cities  as  he  went.  They 
captured  some  American  missiona¬ 
ries  west  of  the  line  and  then  went 
to  Shantsai.  At  Shantsai  they  cap¬ 
tured  Mr.  Ledjard  of  the  C.I.M., 
and  at  Shenkin  took  two  ladies  of 
the  same  mission.  Entering  Anhui 
they  reached  Yingchowfu  which  was  ; 
sacked  and  burned. 

At  that  time  the  original  band, 
strengthened  by  many  recruits  from 
the  younger  “rho  piao”  had  a  split 
into  several  bands  numbering  alto¬ 
gether  about  10,000  men.  Having 
crossed  the  entire  province  of  Honan 
they  turned  back  to  regain  their  | 
mountain  fastness  in  west  Honan, 
plundering  as  they  went.  At  Luchow  : 
they  captured  several  American , 
Lutherans,  whom  they  took  with 
them  and  detained  for  months  at 
their  general  headquarters  in  the 
western  hills.  In  this  mountain 
retreat  of  the  robbers  these  captives  5 
suffered  great  hardship  and  on  the 
whole  were  very  badly  treated. , 
Here  is  one  pathetic  incident  of  the 
time.  The  post  master  at  Yencheng 
brought  to  the  missionaries  a  letter 
to  ask  their  advice  as  regards 
delivery.  It  was  addressed  “To  my 
Papa,  captured  by  bandits,  last  seen 
near  Chumatien  nearly  a  month 
ago.”  The  letter  was  from  a  little 
girl  who  had  been  sent  to  Hankow 
for  safety  after  the  raid  on  Ucheo, 
and  had  been  forwarded  from  there 
as  far  as  Yencheng.  The  mission¬ 
aries  told  the  poatmaster  that  the 
Chinese  P.  O,  already  had  a  high 

. '  •  '  .  ■ 
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3  eputation  for  efficiency  arid  would 
certainly  achieve  fame  throughout 
:s  the  world  if  he  could  manage  to 
'Send  that  letter  into  the  western 
•  mountains  and  deliver  it  to  the 
.  addressed. 


A  Wide  Swathe  of  Ruin 

Lao  Tang-jen’s  raid  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  wholesale  banditry 
with  bands  numbering  thousands 
operating  together  and,  military 
fashion,  capturing  and  looting 
walled  cities  of  importance.  Since 
then  the  province  has  had  little 
peace  from  bandits.  Always  small 
bands  are  holding  up  travellers  or 
sacking  villages  and  from  time  to 
time,  young  armies  of  robbers  have 
swept  across  the  land  leaving  behind 
them  a  wide  belt  of  smouldering 
ruins,  rotting  corpses  and'  ravished 
women. 


Some  « two  years  ago  the  rich 
city  of  Chowkiakow  (recently  again 
victimized)  was  captured  and 
plundered.  At  that  time  foreigners 
in  the  city  were  robbed  but  none 
were  taken  away.  Up  to  that  time, 
although  the  bandits  were  100  per 
cent,  bandits,  they  were  not  the 
moral  wrecks  that  have  sprung  up 
more  recently.  Also  the  prestige 
.  "the' "lor eigntP'  -^mus JjAtenL* 

!  factor.  Bandits  did  kidnap  foreign¬ 
ers  at  times  and,  too,  at  times, 
treated  them  rather  badly,  but  there [ 
are  other  cases  on  record  in  which  | 

:  they  merely  took  what  they  wanted 
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o  last  at  Chenliu  and  his  story 
be  told  later:  this  article  is  simply 
a  general  survey  of  conditions)  the 
points  in  bandit  policy  and  practice 
may  be  noted: — 

(1)  The  bandits  value  captives 
more  highly  than  loot,  since  the 
latter  can  walk  while  loot  has  to 
be  carried;  also  loot  is  difficult  to 
sell  while  captives  mean  so  much  f 
money  down  in  camp.  When  friends  [ 
of  captives,  negotiating  for„  release,  £| 
objected  that,  in  the  troubled  times,;  J 
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it  was  improbable  that  they  could 
safely  convey  money  to  the  bandits’  | 
camp  the  answer  always  was  “That’s 
your  business,  if  the  money  is  not 
in  our  hands  by  such  and  such  a 
time,  this  prisoner  will  be  killed.” 
And  doubtless  many  captives  were 
shot  or  beheaded  because  their 
friends  were  robbed  on  the  way  tp1 
their  rescue. 

(2)  The  minimum  ransom  price 
is  about  $20  and  from  that  up  to 
any  amount  the  bandits  think  they 
may  get. 


for 

Chi- 

”  or  meat 

but 

Mr. 

as 

“Pao 

of  the  foreigners  property"  leaving 
them  personally  unmolested  and,  in 
still  other  cases,  foreign  property 
was  respected  and  there'  were  in¬ 
stances  even  when  wealthy  Chinese 
and  women  sought  sanctuary  within 
mission  compounds  and  found  it. 

gm 

Land  of  Unbelievable  Horror 

Things  to-day  are  altogether 
changed.  The  bandits  seem  to  have 
taken  on  an  entirely  new  attitude.  I 

■  — , - ^M-t-  .  I 
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safe  from  pillage,  and  ruthless 
destruction  of  immovable  objects  of 
value  is  the  general  practice.  Why? 
Caprice,  if  you  like,  vandalism  run 
:  wild.  No  person  with  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  means;  no  foreigner;  no 
young  woman  escapes  attention  or 
detention.  The  present  day  bandits 
1  literally  “gut”  the  places  they  take. 
Torture  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
means  of  unearthing  wealth  is  a 
j  matter  of  course;  unleashed  passion 
rules;  a  human  life  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  it  takes  to  kill  a  fly 
and  when  a  town  has  been  sacked 
and  left  behind  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  has  not  been  left  behind 
a  single  young  woman  who  may 
claim  to  be  a  virgin.  Many  succeed 
in  hiding.  The  horrors  that  are 
committed  would  be  unbelievable  to 
the  average  man  following  a  hum¬ 
drum,  daily,  occupation  in  any 
centre  of  civilization. 

From  Mr.  Ryding’s  account  of 
his  experiences  while  in  the  bandits’ 

f  hands  (he  was  captured  on  October 
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Foreigners  for  Insurance 
(3)  The  bandits’  te 
nese  captives  is  “Rho  P 
ticket,  i.e.,  livelihood,  but 
Ryding  was  referred  to  as  “Pao 
|  Hsien,”  the  word  for 1  “protection” 
or  “insurance”  and  here  conveying 
j  5  the  meaning  of  hostage. 

<  (4)  The  bandit  expression  for 

fl  “march”  was  Lao,  to  pull,  as  oxen 
|j  on  a  cart,  because  the  captives 
m  were  bound  together,  instead  of  the 
«  usual  expression  Using  Tsou  (walk 
forward)  usually  employed  for 
march. 

(5)  It  was  known  to  officials  on 
,  /!  Saturday  (the  day  before  attack) 

|  that  the  bandits  intended  to  take 
|  Chenliu  and  Magistrate  Wang  (a 
j  nephew  of  Gen.  Wang  Wei-wei) 

’  sent  to  Kaifeng  for  a  car  to  take 
;  his  family  away.  When  the  car 
j  came  the  next  day  a  large  crowd, 

:  already  alarmed,  gathered  about 
i  a-sking  -  -who-  jt  <;was  for.  Wang 
seeing  this  and  not  Wishing  further 
to  alarm  the  people,  sent  the  caif ' 
back  empty.  Subsequently  othe 


ineans  of  safety  were  found  for 
Lis  family  but  Wang  stayed  ajt 
his-  post  and  was  killed. 

(6)  Hsuchow,  on  the  Peking- 
Hankow  line,  is  one  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  present  bandit  activity 
and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  loot 
is  sold  through  confederates  there. 

Reasons  for  Murder 

(7)  Captives  are  usually  killed 
by  shooting  or  beheading,  with 
straw-choppers,  with  or  without 
previous  torture.  Torture  and/or 
death  are  inflicted  chiefly  for: — 

(a)  Attempt  to  escape 

(b)  -Remonstrance  to  'any  bandit’s 
action. 

(c)  To  intimidate  others. 

(d)  Walking  out  of  line  oni  march 
(intimidation  against  attempting 

I  escape). 

(e)  Refusal  or  inability  to  reveal 
whereabouts  of  wealth. 

(8)  Apart  from  any  particular 
understanding  between  particular 
interests  there  is  a  general  under¬ 
standing'  between  the  personnel  of 
any  opposed  forces  of  bandits  and 
soldiers,  with  an  unwritten  code  for 
various  contingencies. 
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ANHUI  IN  TERROR 
OF  BANDITS 


Shocking  Condition  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple:  Starvation  Now  and 

M 

Worse  to  Follow 


(Continued  outage  12.) 
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{STANDARD  OIL  AGENT’S  SAD 
EXPERIENCE 

From  Ouk  Own  Correspondent 
Pochow,  An.,  Nov.  20. 

Pochow  has  just  gone  through 
another  experience  illustrating  the 
pitiful  state  in  which  the  interior 
people  live.  A  few  days  ago  word 
arrived  that  Wu  Pei-fu  was  trying 
to  get  rid  of  the  bandits  in  Honan- 
Pochow  naturally  feared  that  if  the 
bandits  were  pressed  in  Honan,  they 
might  congregate  here.  The  small 
gates  were  all  closed,  and  with  the 
memory  of  last  December  still  vividly 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  when 
much  of  the  paper  money  that  was 
then  in  use  went  bad,  there  was  a 
inn  on  the  banks.  Consquently 
soldiers  had  to  guard  the  streets 
leading  to  the  banks,  and  soon  the 
gates  were  ordered  to  be  re-opened. 

Another  illustration  of  the  awful 
suffering  of  business  and  all  interests 
of  these  people;,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company’s  agent  who  formerly  had 
his  central  station  in  Chowkiakow, 
240  li  west  of  here,  in  Honan,  has 
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place  for  assembling  his  collections 
and  for  distributing  the  company  s 
products,  here  at  Pochow,  thoug 
this  is  entirely  out  of  his  tenitory. 
This  man  reports  further  that  Chow- 
kiakow  was  far  more  completely 
destroyed  than  was  Pochow;  in 
fact,  he  said,  it  was  entirely  burned- 
Besides  the  oil  that  was  in  hand,  and 
which  the  company  lost,  he  said  that 
he  sustained  not  less  than  $30,000 
personal  loss,  and  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  his  mother,  who  was  got 
back  from  the  hands  of  the  robbers 
dead. 

Reliable  reports  from  the  terri* 
tory  extending  in  every  direction 
from  Pochow  for  some  300  R,  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  crops  were  so 
damaged  by  the  summer  and  heavy 
rain  that  the  suffering  in  winter 
and  spring  is  bound  to  be  weR  lUgU 
beyond  description.  Much  of  the  land  | 
is  not  yet,  and  will  not  be,  planted  | 
with  wheat,  which  means  the  conti- p 
nuation  of  hard  times. 

In  one  place  northeast  from  here, 
it  is  said  that  the  rains  this  sum¬ 
mer  have  exceeded  those  of  any  in 
the  memory  of  even  the  oldest  re¬ 
sidents.  Five  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  120  cash  a  catty  for 
I  the  best  flour  was  alarming.  But 
already  the  best  flour  has  sold  here 
for  260  cash,  and  this  seems  to  be 
|  about  the  price  throughout  this 
district. 

Refugees,  in  great  numbers,  are[; 
passing  in  almost  every  direction  J 
all  of  them  seeming  to  believe  that! 
the  “conditions  arc  better  over  yon- 1 
her,”  and  yet  they  are  seking  in  all 
but  despair  for  that  needed  help  to 
keep  the  wolf  away.  One  man 
passing  said  that  he  owned  150  mow 
of  land,  with  some  tiled  and  some 
straw  houses,  and  now  he  was  left 
without  food  or  a  dwelling  place.  ; 
The.  roads  have  been  almost  past! 
travel  nearly  all  the  time  since  July.  I 
All  business  is  poor. 


l)r.  Liu  Min-sen,  one  of  the  eftifyf 


students,  was  in  the  chair  and  ih  | 
vited  the  Rev.  S.K.  Swen  to  open  tnm 
meeting  with  the  reading  0  ^8  ^ 

93.  Dr.  Lin  then  explained  the  te*-j 
son  of  our  meeting  together,  which; 
was  to  wish  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mam 
voyage ”  and  a  happy  restful  JHJJI 
in  their  native  land,  and  great 
pleasure  in  the  joyous  reumon  and 
fellowship  with  old  friends  ^from  j 
!  , _  v,ori  cn  lone  been  sev«rep.  w&g 


whom  they  had  so  long  been  ■: 
Ttmigh  losing  Dr. . and^Mr^Ma 
Dr.  Liu  said  that  we  extended  a 
hearty  welcome  to  Dr.  and  Mis. 


THE  DAIREN  OPIUM  , 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

“North-China  Daily  News.” 


PR,  MAIN’S  FAREWELL 
TO  HANGCHOW 


General  Reception  by  Friends 
Foreign  and  Chinese 


Gordon  Thompson. 

After  a  short  prayer  by  the  Rev. 

D.  K.  Chow  gifts  from  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  the  Sen  Konk-we 
pastors,  the  Sen  Kong-we  primary 
schools,  the  lady  medical  students, 
and  the  male  nurses  were  presented  jj 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Main.  The 
maternity  students  and  others  h<j.d  L 
previously  given  their  presents  on  j 
account  of  their  size. 

In  speeches  from  the  represents- | 
tives  of  the  Civil  Governor,  the  Co’i-iM 
myrcial  people,  and  the  patients,  >s| 

1  well  as  those  from  the  Commissioner L 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  an  old  student1, 
of  the  1st  class,  one  and  all  stressed  L- 
the  benevolence  of  those  whowefeS 
t  shortly  leaving,  and  thanked  them; 
for  what  t hey  had  done  in  and  been  l 
to  the  city  of  Hangchow  during  their  L. 
long  residence  of  45  years. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Main  felt  too  sad  to  | 
say  many  words,  but  their  thanks  f. 
fur  the  beautiful  and  handsome  gifts,; 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  many 
kindnesses  shewn  .them  whilst  In 
China,  as  well  as  their  earnest  desire  $ 
and  pleading  with  all  to  come  t°  R 
Jesus  Christ,  and  their  desire  for  our  | 
prayers,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Dr.  Gordon  Thompson  thanked  the 
Chinese  for  extending  to  him  such 
a  warm  welcome,  and  reminded  them 
of  our  saying  “old  friends  are  the 
best  friends,”  and  that  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Main  would  ever  be  their  best 
friends. 

The  meeting  of  farewell  and  wel¬ 
come  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
Pastor  Hy-sing’s  prayer,  and  then 
we  all  had  a  short  time  of  happy 
conversation  round  the  tea-cups. 
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From  a  Correspondent 


Hangchow,  Nov.  1 

Yesterday  we  all  felt  like  the  child 
iri  the  Nursery  Rhyme  who  implored 
“the  rain  to  go  away  to  Spain,  and  I 
come  back  again  another  day,”  for  |; 
ha,d  not  the  Chinese  .arranged  a  ■ 
tarewell  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Main,  and  ' 
it  was  had  enough  to  feel  the  chill 
of  separation  settling  down  deep  in 
our  heart’s  without  the  rain,  and 
though  we  could  not  go  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hospital  to  see  the 
beautiful  Chinese  summer  house, 
containing  its  stone  tablet  heaving 
an  inscription  of  love  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  handsome  gift  of 
the  Chinese  staff  of  the  hospital  and 
some  officials,  we  met  together  in 
the  college  assembly  hall 
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SIR: — I;n  regard  to  your  comment 
of  the  29th  on  our  letter  dated 
November  26,  about  the  100  cas.es  of 
opium  str.  Luchow:  we  wish 
to  state  that  the  letter  was  not 
prompted  by  the  slightest  'anti- 
British  feeling.  We  are  not  anti- 
British  but  anti-opium,  no  matter 
who  is  connected  with  this,  Chinese 
or  foreign.  This  incident  as  .  it 
affects  the  British  is  a  mere  accident. 
We  have  friends  who  are  Britishers 
and  we  work  with  Britishers  and  we 
have  many  things  in  common  with 
our  friends  in  England. 

Lately  our  small  group!  which  has 
given  so  much,  to  this  anti-opium 
work  h.as  studied  the  life  of  William 
Wilberforce  who  gave  himself  for 
fifty  years  to  the  persistent  fight 
against  the  slave  traffic  and  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  we  have  been  greatly  attract¬ 
ed  to  this  noble  character  of  English 
history  because  of  his  spirit  of 
courage  and  patience  and  humane¬ 
ness.  In  order  to  end  this  drug 
evil  Chinese  and  foreigners  must 
work  together  and  help  each  other 
in  this  difficult  task,  land  we  too  will 
succeed  if  we  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  William  Wilberforce. 

We  are  sure  you  are  at  one  with 
us  in  the  anti-opium  fight.  Since, 
as  we  note  from  your  comments,  you 
are  ini  possession  of  the  facts  in  this 
case  we  hope  that  you  will  kindly 
inform  the  public  regarding  the 
details  of  this  incident.  May  I  also 
ask  you  to  include  4n  your  public 
statement  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  were 
100  cases  of  foreign  opium  on  the 
steamer  Luchow? 

2.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  steamer 
Luchow  is  of  the  Butterfield  & 
Swire  Company,  umder  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag? 

3.  Is  it  not  time  that  these  100 
cases  of  opium  were  shipped  from 
Hongkong? 

4-  Is  it  not  true  that  the  isteamer 
Luchow  anchored  on  the  21st  on 
the  Pootun©  side  of  the  Whangpoo 
River? 

5.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  local 
Chinese  authorities  have  a  right  to 
see  that  no  contraband  goods,  as 
opium  or  arms,  are  landed  in  Shang¬ 
hai? 

6.  Is  it  not  true  that  due  assurance 
from  the  British  authorities  in 
Shanghai  have  been  given  to  the 
Chines©  authorities  that  these  goods 
will  not  be  landed  anywhere  except 
in  Dairen  and  that  when  the  cargo 
has  reached  Dairen  the  British'  Con¬ 
sul  there  will  telegraph  to  Shanghai 
to  confirm  this? 

7.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  steamer 
Luchow  left  on  November  23,  to 
proceed  to  Dairen  where  the  bulk  of 
the  population  is  Chinese? 

&.  Is  it  likely  that  Japanese  or 
foreigners  will  be  the  chief  us,ers  of 
this  opium  which  will  be  sold  under 
the  Japanese  opium  monopoly  in 


Dairen? 


9.  Is  it  not  justifiable  to  infer  that 
,  the  opium  problem  of  China  is  very 
much  complicated  by  transactions  of 
this  kind  which  are  protected  by 
foreign  governments? 

As  to  the  statement  in  our  last 
letter  referring  to  the  opium  as 
being  Indian,  the  information  came 
to  us  from  one  whto  was  directly  in 
1  conference  with  the  British  authori¬ 


ties.  We  did  not,  therefore,  deem 
it  necessary  to  investigate  the  matter 


further.  This  same  person  made  a 
public  statement  in  the  “Sin  Wan 
Pao,”  November  25,  and  referred  to 
this  opium  as  being  “Dah  Tu”  (  ^ 
dt  )  which  is  the  local  equivalent  for 
Indian  opium,  Persian  opium  being 
>  known  as  “Hung  Tu  In 

this  statement,  which  is  a  report  of 
the  conferences  between  the  British 
authorities,  the  Chinese  authorities, 
and  the  Customs,  “passport  of  the 
governor  of  Hongkong’’  was  mention¬ 
ed  no  less  than  five  times  by  those 
who  were  in  conference  with  the 
,  Ghiiriese  authorities.  These  plublic 
statements  have  not  been  denied 
jj  -  in  your  editorial  comment.  What 
we  have  done  has  been  simply  to  pass 
on  information  which,  has  reached 
I  us,  and  which  we  had  every  reason 
■  to  believe  was  correct. 
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The  sole  aim  of  this  Association 
-■  isl  to  free  China  from  the  bondage 
of  opium.  We  lose  no  opportunity 
in  'attacking  any  Chinese,  whether 
men  of  high  authority  or  business 
men  wiftih,  powerful  backing,  like  the 
Nantung  Opium  Ring.  We  were 
hounded  by  a  lawyer  last  spring  be¬ 
cause  of  our  attacks  on  the  latter. 
Do  noft  for  a  moment  believe  that 
our  attention  is  centred  ora  the  inter- 
national  side  of- the; opium  problem 
.  in  Ghana.  . . .....  . . 

i  Since  the  happening  of  this  case, 

"  l _ 

we  wish  the  public’s  attention  drawn 
to  the  following  lines: 

1.  If  one  foreign  power  wishes  to 
export  goods  to  another  foreign 
power,  and  these  goods  are  consider 
ed  as|  contraband  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  they  should  be  shippe 
direct  from  one  foreign  possession 
to  the  o-tlher  and  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  Goveim-t 
menlt.  If  that  happens,  according  to 
Chinese  law,  China  lhas  a  right  to* 
seize  these  goods. 

2.  The  three  foreign  powers  along 
the  China  coast  Who  have  an  opium 
monopoly  in  Hongkong,  Macao  and 
Dairen,  should  see  to  it  that  the 
amount  imported  to  these  territories 
is  limited  to  medicinal  needs  and 
the  amount  to  be  used  by  registered 
addicts,  so  that  there  will  be  mo  sur¬ 
plus  for  re-exportation,  a  large 
amount  of  which  we  all  know  is  to 
be  distributed  in  Various  ways  in 
the.  Chinese  territories,  though  the 
transactions  are  made  between  the 
foreign  governments  along  the  Chi¬ 
nese  sea  coast.  ^ 

I  am,  etc-, 

K.  T.  Chung. 


_ _____ 

***  We  withdraw  any  suggestion 

that  Mr.  Chung  wrote  with  anti- 
British  intent,  but  he  certainly 
seems  to  have  got  his  information 
rom  quarters  that  had  a  score  to 
pay  off  against  the  British  and  were 
not  scrupulous  how  they  did  it. 

The  questions  Mr.  Chung  asks  to¬ 
day  are  quite  beside  the  point  and 
are  apparently  put  only  with  the 
idea  of  somehow  justifying  his  pre¬ 
vious  inaccurate  statements.  The 
Luchow  merely  took  the  opium  on 
board  in  her  capacity  of  a  common 
carrier,  just  as  it  might  have  been 
taken  by  a  Chinese  or  any  other 
merchant.  Hongkong  was  merely 
the  port  of  transhipment.  And  as 
for  question  6,  there  was  never  any 
need  for  the  British  authorities  to 
give  any  assurance  in  the  matter  as 
the  opium  was  travelling  under  the 
seal  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Service- 
For  the  rest  we  know  nothing  of 
any  assertion  in  any  Chinese  paper. 
We  only  know — and  Mr.  Chung  can 
easily  verify  the  fact  if  he  cares  to 
|||  go  to  the  right  quarter  that  the 
opium  was  Persian,  not  Indian,  and 
:  i  that  it  was  imported  not  by  British 
.  |  but  by  Japanese. 

If  Mr.  Chung  really  wishes  to 
prevent  opium  from  entering  Sbang- 
:  hai,  as  we  are  sure  he  does,  he  had 
!  better  be  more  careful!  as  to  the 


•  -  .  -  -’..bn*  .  •  ■/*!  £ 

Mr.  Mei  asked  to  be  excused 
giving  an  address  as  he  was  indis¬ 
posed  and  was  under  doctor’s  orders. 
He  expressed  his  heartfelt  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  thanks  for  the  warm  wel¬ 
come  given  him  and  wished  he  could 
express  his  words  more  suitably. 
He  extended  his  greeting  to  all  and 

WHO  cnrrw  r.  „  _  .  . 


waso  sorry  that  he  was  unable  to 
to  sing  a  couple  of  songs  as  he  had 


>V  j  ,  /  'li^ 
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•  motives  of  the  people  whose  allega¬ 
tions  he  so  readily  accepts. — Ed.  f 


intended  to  or  to  give  short  displays 
of  the  gestures  and  motions  which 
he  used  in  his  plays.  He  was  over¬ 
come  with  emotion  by  the  welcome. 

(Applause). 

Mr.  Calder-Marshall  called  on  Mr. 
George  Kin  Leung,  special  Chinese 
dramatic  critic  to  the  “North-China 
Daily  News,”  to  speak.  The  articles 
which  Mr.  Leung  had  contributed 
to  this  paper  were  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  public,  who  had 
I  evinced  keen  interest  of  late  in 
J  Chinese  plays  and  who  had  been 
l  helped  to  understand  the  plays  to 
j  his  concise  writings.  Mr.  Leung 
I  was  born  in  Atlantic  City,  U.S.A., 
and  he  had  returned  to  China  for 
j  only  a  few  years.  When  he  came 
;  home,  he  did  not  understand 
i  Chinese  and  his  wonderful  grasp  of 
j  the  Chinese  drama  had  helped  others 

J  more 

Emotion  in  the  Drama 
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THE  ART  OF  MEI 
LAN-FANG 


Interesting  Interpretation  of  His 
Work  by  Mr.  George  Kin  Leung 
at  Union  Club 

— — 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHIN¬ 
ESE  DRAMA 


Secretary,  National  Anti- 

Ogium  Assoen. 

Shanghai,  Nov.  30. 


gran 


There  was  a  record  attendance 
at  a  tea  reception  held  at  the  Union 
Club  of  China  yesterday  afternoon 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Mei  Lan-fang, 
“King  of  Chinese  Actors”  and  the 
well-known  female  impersonator. 

Mr.  R.  Calder-Marshall  said 
that  the  great  number  present  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  warmth  of  the  welcome 
accorded  to  Mr.  Mei  and  to  his  great 
popularity.  The  high  development 
of  the  dramatic  art  depended  on  the 
ability  of  the  actor  to  portray 
emotion  and  character  and,  by  the 
aid  of  motion  and  gesture,  render 
intelligible  to  any  audience,  no 
matter  whether  or  not  they  under¬ 
stood  the  play  or  the  language.  Mr. 
Mei  had  won  for  himself  an  inter¬ 
national  position  by  his  perfect  play¬ 
ing  and  his  singing  ability.  (Hear! 
Hear ! ) 

HHBRi 
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Mr.  Leung  said: — 

Before  entering  upon  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Mei  Lan-fang’s  art  and 
some  of  his  dramas,  it  may  he 
desirable  to  point  out,  in  a  cursory 
manner,  some  of  the  outslinding 
characteristics  of  Chinese  drama. 
First,  realism,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
this  type  of  drama,  in  which  every 
movement  has  been  conventionalized 
into  set  pantomimic  actions  and 
posturings,  while  the  voice  both  in 
J  singing  and  in  declamation  is  used 
in  accordance  wth  time  honoured 
rules.  When  a  Chinese  actor  pours 
forth  his  emotion  in  song,  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  unlike  that  in  the  lyrical 
passages  of  ancient  Greek  drama, 

(  in  which  similar  arias  are  inter- 
■!  polated  to  express  like  emotions.  In 
point  of  paucity  of  stage  properties 
and  the  taking  of  feminine  rdles 
by  youths,  the  older  Chinese  drama 
is  strangely  similar  to  that  of 
Shakespeare. 

Dramas  are  roughly  divided  into 
two  great  divisions:  the  wen  or 
civil  and  operatic  drama  and  the  wm  j 
or  military  and  gymnastical  drama.  ] 
Musically  speaking,  the  drama  falls 
into  two  general  divisions:  the 't 


i  K’un-ch’ii  and  the  pi-huang.  The 


former,  which  was  a  product  of  the  ! 
Yuan  Dynasty,  1206 — 1368,  flour-  : 

ished  during  the  Ming  Dynasty,  [ 
1368-1644,  and  fell  into  disfavour  in  t 
the  Manchu  Dynasty,  1644-present.  | 
The  k’un-ch'ii,  a  real  Chinese  product 
]  is  a  soft  style  of  music,  in  which  ( 
the  notes  of  the  flute  dominate.  The  1 
noisy  brass,  now  popular  with  the 
masses  and  often  mistaken  by  Euro-  I 
peans  as  a  Chinese  creation,  is  the 
pi-huang,  a  product  of  the  north,  | 
where  the  Mongolian  strain  mingles 
freely  with  the  Chinese.  It  was  the  | 


late  Empress  Dowager,  who, 
exercising  her  usual  bad  taste, 
brought  the  pi-huang  to  popularity. 
Mr.  Mei  has  been  making  heroic 
efforts  to  revive  the  k’un-ch’ii,  an 
example  being  “The  Tale  of  Selling 
Horses,”  which  was  performed  at 
the  T’ai-hsin  Wutai  on  Tuesday 
evening,  November  16. 

Female  Impersonators 

Within  the  pi-huang  division,  so 
much  in  vogue  at  present  that  we 
say  ours  is  a  pi-huang  world;  there 
are  sub-divisions ;  and  within  these 
eub-divisions,  each  character  type 
has  its  own  more  minute  divisions, 
as  fcr  instance  the  tan  or  female 
impersonators,  of  which  Mr.  Mei 
Lan-fang  is  the  Great  King.  The 
character  types  give  their  names  to 
j  the  dramas,  as  the  ch’mg-i,  a  type 
for  gentle  and  good  women,  in 

which  singing  is  much  stressed,  the 
hua-tan,  the  type  for  a  vivacious 
woman  .and  sometimes  one  of 
doubtful  morals,  the  tao-ma  tan, 
who  is  expert  with  the  sword  and 
the  actions  associated  with  the 
mounting,  riding,  and  handling  of 
a  horse,  the  ancient  costume  tan, 
who  must  combine  ch’ing-i  singing 
with  hua-tan  acting.  Of  these  types, 
the  great  Mei  is  past  master. 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible,  within 
the  time  limit,  to  give  an  adequate 
discussion  of  the  art  of  Mei  Lan-fang, 
because  any  description  would  in¬ 
volve  hours  of  research  into  volumes 
of  Chinese  drama,  ancient  and 
modern.  In  order  to  be  as  concise 
and  practicable  as  possible,  however, 
a  few  of  Mr.  Mei’s  dramas  will  be 
considered  and  such  points  as  are 
of  outstanding  interest  will  be  dealt 
with  as  they  occur. 

Mei  Lan-fang’s  Characters 

In  the  operatic  drama  of  Sunday 
afternoon,  November  21,  Mr.  Mei 
portrayed  the  faithful  wife,  Ying- 
ch’un,  who  because  of  her  innate 
modesty,  refinement,  and  subdued 
carriage  was  a  pure  ch’ing-i  type;  t 
then,  the  long  and  often  intricate  j 
arias  were  also  characteristic  of 
this  type  of  drama.  In  the  eyes  of 
Chinese  spectators,  there  is  nothing 
more  delightful  than  the  easy  grace, 
with  which  the  actor  stoops  in  order 
to  pass  through  the  imaginary 
hovel  door. 

Of  the  hua-tan  type  there  have 
been  very  few,  in  fact,  the  purest  ; 
example  was  the  vivacious  maid 
servant  in  the  second  episode  of  > 
“Rainbow  Pass,”  the  drama  of  Fri-  f. 
day  evening,  November  19.  In  directs 
contrast  to  the  sedate  role  of  Ying» 
ch’un,  the  maid-servant  is  never  & 
at  rest;  her  singing  and  dedama-  9 
tion  are  accompanied  by  gestures,  t 
her  right  hand  often  plays  with  her  I 
sash,  her  left  twirling  a  hand- ! 
kerchief,  the  head  sways,  while  her! 
arms  are  crooked  at  all  angles  and 
her  hands  move  with  incomparable 
grace.  Thus,  the  maid-servant  ta  ' 
a  pure  him  tan  type,  and  the  second 
episode  of  “Rainbow  Pass”  is  a  pure 
fragment  of  hua-tan  drama 


I 
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The  Feature  of  Versatility 

The  versatility  of  the  great  Mei 
comes  to  the  fore  when  he  portrays 
a  wu  or  military  maiden,  who  i» 
skilled  in  gymastics,  sword  handling, 
and  action  in  general.  In  the  fan¬ 
tastic  sea  battle  betwen  Lien  Cbing- 
f eng  and  the  giant  bivalve,  Mr.  Mei 
yj  handled  his  sword  with  perfect  tech- 
I  niqpe.  Then,  there  was  an  original 
!  sword  dance  to  the  punctuation  of 
!  the  orchestra.  The  mention  of 
I  dancing  opens  the  way  to  another 
.  division  of  drama. 

In  the  ancient  costume  dramas, 
IS  Mr.  Mei  is  supreme,  many  plays  of 
jtliis  type  having  been  written  es- 
r4  pecially  to  show  his  grace.  The 
j  abundance  of  pantomime,  and  other 
|  dance  motif,  make  such  works 
j  popular  not  only  with  the  general 
j  Chinese  public  but  also  with  the 
j  uninitiated  European  theatre  goer, 
i  The  highly  conventionalized  falsetto 
j  voice,  although  very  beautiful  to  the  . 
j  trained  ear,  may  prove  strikingly 
|  noveli  to  the  foreigner.  The  ancient 
I  costumes  dramas  which  are  always 
linked  with  Mr.  Mei’s  name  are,; 
“The  Heavenly  Maiden  Scattering’ 
Flowers”  and  .‘Tai-yii  Burying  the 
Blossoms.”  The  former  is  a  play,1 
characterized  by  a  liberal  exhibition 
of  pantomime  and  dancing  by  a 
celestial  maiden,  who  scatters  from 
the  clouds  baskets  of  flowers.  From 
the  novel  Hung  Lou  Meng,  which 
is  conveniently  but  erroneously 
known  as  the  “Dream  of  the  Red 
Chambers,”  comes  the  drama,  "Tai- 
yii  Burying  the  Blossoms,”  wh'oh 
describes  the  Arrows  the  pathetic  V 
heroine  experiences  -when  she 
buries  the  fallen  petals.  The  widely  - 
advertised  and  much  discussed 
drama  of  to-morrow  evening,  “The 
Goddess  of  the  River  Lo”  (Lo  ! 
Sheng),  will  offer  much  in  dancing 
and  pantomimic  posturing;  and,  if 
the  words  of  journalists  are  to  be 
taken  at  face  value,,  .both  Chinese 
and  Europeans  will  enjoy  this  per-  ' 
j  formance. 

Mr.  Mei  has  rendered  Chinese 
drama  a  great  service  by  having  1 
his  costumes  historically  correct 
whenever  possible,  and  his  his¬ 
torical  dramas  true  to  their  Deriod, 

If  one  historical  drama  is  to  be 
seen  it  js  that  which  will  be  shown 
this  Saturday  evening  and  repeated 
on  Sunday  night,  namely,  “The 
Life  of  Yang  Kuei-fei.”  This  is 
hut  the  first  of  four  instalments  in 
which  Mr,  Mei  Lan-fang  will  bring 
back  t°  life  the  most  artful  beauty 
in  Chinese  history,  the  woman,  who, 
after  entering  the  royal  harem,  was 
kle  to  charm  the  passionate  Ming 
f  jntil  be  forgot  the  though 

lected  f  tT  ,  Wh0m  he  had 
empire.  VanoU3  parts  of  M* 

In  such  times  as  these  it  is 
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Blamed  For  China’s  Revolt 


t  (vis* 

“  Revolutionary  Teachings  Of  New  Testament  ”  /n  Mission  Sc/ioo/s 

Cited;  Communism  Finds  Few  Adherents 
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BY  J.  A.  BRAILSFORD 
I  Many  people  would  like  to  know 
i  how  far  Bolshevik  influence  is  at 
work  in  the  present  patriotic  out¬ 
burst  in  China.  For  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  turn 
popular  feeling  in  Western  lands 
against  the  Chinese  patriots  as 
being  mere  tools  of  Russian  Com¬ 
munists  and  their  own  Communist 
leaders. 

When  history  tells  the  story,  it 
will  show  Trotzky  and  Zinovieff— 
along  with  the  old  imperialistic 
Russian  Bear — cheering  on  China’s 
youth  in  its  revolt  against  Wes¬ 
tern  domination,  but  among  the 
driving  forces  it  will  probably  in¬ 
dicate  two  as  much  more  i 
fluential  than  Bolshevik  doctri 
namely: 

(1)  The  teachings  of  Christian 
missionaries. 

(2)  Sheer  nationalism. 

The  last  of  these  should  be  first. 
Sentiment  in  China  has  been 
steadily  growing  against  the 
humiliations  to  which  the  nalioi 
has  been  subjected  by  the  foreign 
nations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that,  because  the  Chinese  are  weak 
in  national  organization  and  have 
little  interest  in  maintaining  an 
army  or  navy,  and  because  their 
proud  Manchu  Government  was 
unable  to  stand  before  Western  in¬ 
vasions,  they  have  therefore  lost 
their  old  time  pride  of  race 

They  are  still  a  proud  people. 
Few  are  militant,  but  the  man' 
give  solid  backing  when  boycott 
and  strike  are  declared.  They 
have  bided  their  time  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  appears  to  be  the  time  of 
opportunity.  It  is  here  that  Rus¬ 
sia  plays  her  important  role  in 
opening  the  way  to  Chinese  libeta- 
tion.  Russian  leaders  are  able  to 
make  most  Chinese  forget  the  old 
Bear  trailing  behind  them  because 
they  can  point  to  half  a  dozen 
bears  slain  along  the  road  that 
the  patriots  want  to  tread.  They 
themselves  have  killed  the  < 
Bear  of  Russian  garrisons  and 
warships  in  China  and  her  waters. 
Russia’s  seizures  of  territory  m 
the  treaty  ports  have  beer i  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  China’s  sake.  Chinas 
debts  to  Russia  have  been  wiped 
off,  including  the  largest  Boxer  u 
-demnity  claimed  by  any  nation, 
and  along  with  the  debts  fmancia  ' 
control  has  gone.  _ 


■  { 
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The  extraterritorial  privileges" 
of  Russians  also  have  been  laid  as 
a  trophy  at  the  feet  of  Chinese 
patriotism.,  With  these  Bears  on 
the  pathway  laid  low,  the  young 
patriots  of  China  march  on  toward 
the  ranks  of  those  who  still  stand 
between  them  and  national  liberty. 

Here  again  they  find  the  path 
made  easy.  For  their  opponents 
have  been  fighting  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  Germany  and  Austria 
I  have  been  destroyed  as  imperialist 
powers.  Young  China  believes  h  * 
opportunity  has  come.  He  is  seiz- 
l  ing  it.  That  he  has  judged  the 
time  is.  evident  from  the  fact-that 
,  his  demands  are  more  respectful¬ 
ly  heard  than  in  the  days  when  his 
patriotism  was  admired  (In  a 
patronizing  way)  and  when  no 
taint  of  Bolshevism  was  alleged  to 
be  upon  him.  “Dear  ally’’  China 
at  the  Peace  Conference  six  years 
ago  could  not  command  such  con¬ 
sideration  as  is  shown  to  “Bol- 
hewk  China”  at  the  present  time. 

The  absurdity  of  the  cry  of  Bol¬ 
shevism  is  manifest  to  any  one 
who  pauses  a  moment  to  think. 
Are  the  Chinese  bankers,  who  stop 
business  for  weeks  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  students  and  toilers, 
under  the  influence  of  Bolshevism? 
i  Have  the  thousands  of  bourgeois, 
■■.who  have  closed  their  shops  and 
offices,  bowed  the  knee  to  Marx 
and  Lenin?  Have  Chang  Tso  Lin 
and  the  “Christian  General,”  in 
contributing  to  the  agitators’ 
fund,  been  impelled  by  a  belief  in 
the  class  struggle?  Was  it  Bol'- 
i  ghevism  that  led  a  Shanghai  pat¬ 
riot  to  drown  himself  as  a  protest 
against  his  country’s  wrong? 

Dr  consider  the  activities  of  the 
girl  agitators:  The  Shanghai 
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Evening  News  reports  that  “pretty 
Miss  Wang  Sui  Tseng,  a  native  of 
Kwangtung,  aged  twenty,  burden¬ 
ed  with  the  sorrows  of  the  Chin¬ 
ese,  attempted  to  end  her  life  in 
the  Whangpoo  River.  Passers-by 
witnessed  the  life  attempt  how¬ 
ever,  and  dragged  her  to  safety. 
Two  letters  were  found  on  her 
person.  Both  explained  that  she 
could  not  endure  the  reports  of 
the  strike  developments.  Previous 
to  leaving  her  parents’  home  on 
Haining  Road,  the  patriotic  young 
woman  fasted  for  several  days, 


|  declaring  she  was  too  disturbed 
I  to  eat.  All  her  savings  she  gave 
|  to  the  support  of  the  strikers  be- 
j  fore  attempting  to.  take  her  life.” 
Another  instance  of  feminine 
activity  in  the  patriotic  strike 
movement  is  reported  in  a  Peking 
message  of  June  13. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the  Ministry  of  Communications 
was  invaded  by  a  group  of  girl  I 
students  for  the  purpose  of  mak-  * 
ing  collections  from  the  staff  of  f 
the  Ministry,  yesterday  afternoon.  | 
Miss  Nellie  Liang,  daughter  of 
i  ex-Premier  Liang  Shihyi  together 
I  with  a  few  of  her  fellow  students, 

|  who  preferred  to  remain  outside, 

J  called  at  the  Ministry  of  Com-  . 
I  munications  at  about  4.30  yester-  j 
I  day  afternoon  and  was  received  | 
]  by  Cheng  Hung  Nien,  the  Vice  f 
|  Minister.  She  stated  the  reason  : 
of  the  visit,  which  was  to  raise  » 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  | 
those  who  have  gone  on  strike  in  r 
Shanghai. 

The  Vice  Minister  expressed  his  I 
hearty  approval  of  the  patriotism  f 
of  the  fair  visitor  and  in  order  to  | 
help  her  carry  out  her  object  in 
view  he  asked  two  members  of 
the  Secretariat  to  accompany  Miss 
Liang  to  different  departments  of 
the  Ministry  to  make  collections. 
Thus  from  one  room  to  another, 
accompanied  by  two  gallant  young 
men,  the  young  lady  raised  funds 
for  the  Shanghai  strikers  which  j 
totalled,  over  $2,000. 

Was  it  Bolshevik  gold  that  in-  j 
duced  the  Shanghai  girl  to  fast  : 
and  attempt  suicide  or  the  daugh-  j 
ter  of  wealth  at  Peking  to  go  j 
around  begging  for  funds? 

Shanghai  professors  who  are 
sending  out  appeals  in  England  to  j 
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foreigners  recently  protested  j 
against  the  attempts  “to  paint  the  j 
whole  affair  Red.’  They  mention¬ 
ed  several  Christian  colleges  whose 
students  and  teachers  are  giving 
hearty  support  to  the  patriotic 
agitation.  They  said:  “Surely 
people  must  know  it  is  more  than 
preposterous  to  impute  Bolshevism 
to  institutions  like  St.  John’s 
University,  Shanghai  Baptist  Col- 
e,  Nanking  University  and  the 
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Peking  Christian  University,  just 
because  the  students  and  instiuc- 
tors  connected  with  these  in¬ 
stitutions  "have  unanimously  (in 
some  cases  the  foreign  staff  in¬ 
cluded,  as  is  the  case  of  Peking 
Christian  University)  expressed 
their  sympathy  in  the  present 
movement.” 

The  agitation  among  students 
of  Christian  colleges  in  China 
against  foreign  domination  began  ** 
long  before  the  recent  riots.  Some 
attributed  it  then  to  Bolshevik  in¬ 
fluences.  Would  it  not  be  more 
reasonable  to  give  the  blame — or 
credit — to  the  revolutionary  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  New  Testament  along 
with  the  lessons  drawn  from  the 
history  of  Western  lands  in  their 
struggles  of  freedom  ?  When 
Korean  Christians  were  prominent 
in  nationalist  activities  some  years 
ago  the  Japanese  authorities  blam¬ 
ed  the  teaching  of  the  mission 
schools.  Their  attempts  to  prove 
direct  anti -Japanese  propaganda 
in  those  schools  met  with  poor 
success,  but  is  it  possible  to  put 
American  or  English  or  European 
histories  in  students’  hands  with¬ 
out  rousing  in  them  the  desire  for 
freedom?  And  though  some  may 
absorb  the  Christian  teachings  of 
humility  and  non-violence,  others, 
seeing  these  principles  so  littlp 
displayed  in  the  actual  life  of  ] 
Christendom,  may  be  more  in¬ 
fluenced  to  try  the  methods  of 
Cromwell1  and  Washington. 

The  “Christian  General,”  Feng 
Yu  Hsiang,  is  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance.  While  the  reports  of  his 
alliance  with  K^'-cov'  are  to  be 


seems  beyond  doubt  that  he  is  tak¬ 
ing  an  extremely  militant  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  present  troubles.  He 
has  not  only  given  funds  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  promoters  of 


!|  the  boycott  but  is  reported  to  have 
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Feng  Yu-hsiang 


said  that  if  war  were  declared 
against  Britain  his  army  would 
be  the  first  into  the  fight.  He  has 
maps  before  his  men  with  blots 
to  show  the  areas  seized  by  foi1- 
eigners. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  troubles  was  an  industrial 
dispute  over  the  alleged  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  Chinese  workers  in  some 
Japanese  factories  in  China  and 
particularly  over  the  refusal  of 
the  employers  to  recognize  the 
workers’  right  to  organize.  If 
all  trade  unions  are  Bolshevik, 
then  it  may  be  said  that  these 
troubles  arose  from  Bolshevism. 

There  is  a  little  acceptance  of 
Marxian  theory  among  the  think¬ 
ers  in  China  but  its  influence 
among  the  people  in  general  is,  1 
believe,  less  than  in  Britain  or 
America  or  any  Western  land.  On 


Russia  is  great,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  has  restored  to 
China  practically  everything  that 
imperialist  Russians  had  taken 
from  her.  Chinese  patriots  sus¬ 
pect  Russia — “even  bearing  gifts.” 
But  they  recognize,  in  her  with- 
j  rirawal  from  the  ring  of  domina- 
tors  along  -with  the  elimination  of 
Germany  and  Austria  and  the 
liberal  leanings  of  Japan,  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  others,  an  opportunity  that 
is  not  to  be  missed. 
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The  “Christian  General 


Rationalism  in  China 


RELIGIOUS  TEACHING 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


Chinese  Professor’s  Advice 
Limit  Missionary  Educa¬ 
tional  Programmes 


to 


PEKING  UNION  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE  A  MODEL 


From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Peking-,  Nov.  19. 

Is  it  possible  (to  take  the  religion 
ont  of  missionary  education  in 
China  ?  This  was  the  question 
raised  iby  Dr_Hu..Suh,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Peking-  National 
University,  before  a  gathering  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Peking 
University  last  nighV.  In  view  of 
recent,  demonstrations  of  hostility 
;  to  missionary  education,  he  had 
I  been  invited  to  open  a  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Chinese  attitude 
^  toward  the  ;  movement,  it  being 
hoped  thereby  to  remove  a  few  of  1 
the  misunderstandings  that  exist 
between  foreign  and  Chinese  educa¬ 
tionists. 

Dr.  Hu  outlined  the  three 
difficulties  which  he  considered 
laced  the  missionary  education 
movement  to-day.  They  were,  'first, 
the  growth  of  a  nationalistic 
spirit;  second,  tlhe  development  of 
anti-religious  feeling;  and  third, 
the  passing  of  the  pioneering-  days 
of  missionary  enterprise,  neces¬ 
sitating  the  adoption  of  new  S'tand- 
ahds.  In  regard  to  the  first 
difficulty,  the  speaker  emphasized 
the  prevalence  of  nationalism  in  the 
.impofrtant  centres  of  population  in 
China.  It  expressed  itself  in  ex¬ 
traordinarily  forcible  terms  at  the 
time  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Boxer  Protocol, 
early  in  September.  Through  their 


of^St,rite  6aSy  for  thi,s  Point  c 

,  ^am  ground  in  this : 

country,  said  Dr.  Hu  for  l-  l 

all sm  was  the  foundation  of  Chin" 
ase  «v,l,zatkm.  European  natioS, 

Mon  of  re?''?'7-  had  *  >«*  fraa- 

«  wwl  w®rS  “ut)h«rity.  because 
uxley  had  to  call  JiimseSi 
agnostic  to  escape  from  the  op¬ 
probrium  which  would  have  attached 
itself  to  hum  if  he  had  called  him- 
self  an  atheist.  It  was  different 
m  China,  which  had  no  supreme 
religious  authority  and  no  Church 
and  any  Chinese  could  call  himself 
an  atheist  without  bringing  oppro¬ 
brium  on  his  head. 
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THE  latest  strike 


IN  CANTON 


Canton  Christian  College  Under 
Siege  Because  One  Workman 


Stole  from  His  Fellows^ 


■By  Acres  Fun 


The  present  trend,  Dr.  Hu  con¬ 
sidered,  was  really  the  re-assertion 
ot  the  rationalism  of  the  tenth 
and  twelfth  centuries,  coupled  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  mechanistic 
view  of  modern  science.  He  then 
asked  the  missionary  educators  to 
consider  two  questions.  One  was 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  include 
the  propagation  of  religion  in  their 
teaching,  and  the  other  was 
whether  it  would  not  he  wiser  to 
concentrate  on  monumental  work 
like  the  Peking  Union  Medical 
College,  instead  of  scattering  their 
intellectual  forces  on  shallow  low 
grade  educational  work. 

The  subsequent  discussion  steered 
clear  of  the  main  question  of  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  in  missionary 
schools,  dwelling  rather  on  the 
scope  for  co-operation  between 
Chinese  and  foreign  educational 
institutions.  Dr.  Hu  said  there 
could  undoubtedly  be  technical  co¬ 
operation,  hut  was  not  optimistic 
-about  any  other  form.  While  it 
was  exceedingly  frank,  although 
resitrained'ly,  Dr.  Hu’s  talk  was 
'illuminating-  to  the  Yenching  faculty 


as  crystallizing  the  attitude  of 
Chinese  educationalists  and  in t el¬ 
ec  tuals  generally  toward  the  mis¬ 
sionary  education  movement. 
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journals,  ardent  nationalists  in  Pe¬ 
king  went  so  far  as  to  uphold  the 
Boxers,  who  were  condemned  by 
all  intellectual  Chinese  in  1900. 
The  movement  was  intensely  anti- 
foreign,  and  no  opportunity  was 
lost  of  attacking  the  so-called  im¬ 


perialistic  powers.  In  contrast  to 
this  amti-foreignism,  the  movement 
against  the  propagation  of  religion 
xi  China  owed  most  of  its  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  West.  The  anti-relig¬ 
ionists  frankly  accepted  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  modern  science,  and  held 
to  the  mechanistic  and  naturalistic 
theory  of  lift  and  ^the  universe. 
Having  been  converted  to  this 
point  of  view,  they  were  exhorting 
their  countrymen  to  uproot  all  forms 
of  religious  teaching,  particularly 
the  Christianity  that  was  taught 
in  missionary  schools. 
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Strikes  are  becoming  a  thing  of 
daily  occurrence  in  China,  and  the 
more  popular  they  get  to,  be,  the 
more  trivial  are  the  causes  and  the 
queerer  are  the  forms  they  take, 
until  the  real  purpose  and  meaning 
of  the  strike  are  submerged  by  other 
petty  things.  One  wonders  if  one 
can  enjoy  a  moment’s  peace  at  all. 
The  latest  freak  indulged  by  the 
workmen  was  a  strike  in  a  college, 
Canton  Christian  College,  which  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  their  attack. 
A  few  days  ago  I  received  .numerous 
letters  and  a  Declaration  of  the 
Students’  Unibn  from  the  same 
college  which  enlightened  me  on 
many  points,  and  made  my  blood 
rise  at  the  bare  thought  of  the 
'  inhumanity  of  the  whole  thing. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble,  the  College  had  ordered  all 
workmen  to  make  their  abode  out¬ 
side  the  campus,  but  the  latter  were 
disinclined  to  move  declaring  that 
they  would  surely  lose  things;  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  College  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  loss,  there  would  be  no 
objection.  To  this,  the  College 
assented.  Everything  seemed  to  go 
on  as  smoothly  as  one  could  expect, 
when  suddenly  four  workmen  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  complain¬ 
ed  to  the  College  about  the  loss  of 
various  articles  of  wear  on  the  night 
of  October  10  in  their  own  dwelling, 
and  claimed  compensation  for  the 
loss.  The  College,  very  naturally, 
invested  the  matter  to  find  out  the 
culprit,  and  discovered  that  another 
workman,  living  with  the  com¬ 
plainants,  had  gone  out  that  night 
and  lost  heavily  in  gambling,  and 
therefore  was  suspected  of  the 
theft.  They  then  handed  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  to  the  police,  and  on 
October  30  the  four  workmen  and 
the  one  who  was  suspected  were 
summoned  to  Canton  and  cross- 
examined. 
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A  State  of  Siege 


Finding  that  the  latter  was  not 
above  suspicion,  the  police  detained 
him  for  further  questioning.  News 
of  his  confinement  spread  like  fire 
through  the  whole  College,  it  al¬ 
most  immediately  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Labour  Union  within  the 
campus.  There  was  an  uproar 
among  the  workmen,  the  College 
was  accused  of  npt  fulfilling  pro¬ 
mises,  of  wresting  rower  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Union^and  of  falsely 
charging  a  workman  with  theft. 
His  release  was  demanded  before  10 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  if  it 
was  not  carried  out,  all  'servants 
and  workmen  within  the  campus 
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would  strike.  The  A^orkman  was 
eventually  set  free,  butl  as  he  did  no 
reach  the  College  before  10  a.m., 
they  did  not  deem  it  sufficient,  so 
on  November  1  all  servants  and 
workmen  went  on  strike.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  such  an  unreasonable  act, 
they  surrounded  the  College,  thus 
allowing  no  access  of  exit,  closed  all 
the  kitchens  and  food  stores,  dis¬ 
placed  the  water  pump  and  the 
launch  engines,  with  no  compunction | 
regarding  the  fate  of  the  students.  | 
The  College  was  in  the  saddest  l 
straits  that  day.  The  kitchens 
were  closed  and  so  was  the  larder, 
the  students  could  not  procure  food 
outside  the  campus,  while  the  supply 
within  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  feed 
800  students,  besides  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  families.  It  was  withl 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  got  I 
their  supper.  The  more  fortunate! 
had  something  to  cook  for  them-f 
selves,  but  the  others  had  to  be| 
content  with  dry  biscuits  or  any¬ 
thing  that  came  in  handy.  The  girl  [ 
students  ate  in  the  homes  of  the 
teachers.  The  following  day,  under 
pressure  from  the  Government  1 

"officials,  the  kitchens  were  opened 
so  that  the  boys  could  cook  their 
meals  there  without  any  inter¬ 
ference.  Thus  it  lasted  for  four 
days.  During  that  period,  all  the 
I  students  joined  in  the  work  with 
a  wonderful  spirit  of  co-operation 
hardly  seen  before. 

The  College  Climbs  Down 

With  the  food  supply  exhausted 
and  urged  to  a  quick  settlement  by 
I  the  Government,  the  College  open¬ 
ed  negotiations  with  the  workmen, 
and  on  November  4,  the  strike  was 
called  off  after  certain  conditions 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Among  the 
clauses  were  the  following:  the 
]  College  was  to  apologize  to  the 
Union  in  the  newspapers;  it  had  to 
I  burn  firecrackers  in  order  to  wel¬ 
come  the  workmen  back  to  work; 
it  had  to  pay  a  sum  of  $200  to  the 
Union  for  expenses  involved  during 
I  the  strike;  it  should  compensate 
I  the  four  workmen  for  the  loss  of 
clothing  to  the  value  of  §40;  it 
should  notify  the  Union  beforehand 
of  anything  concerning  the  work¬ 
men;  and  it  was  to  allow  them  to 
I  move  back  into  the  campus. 

To  us  the  terms  seem  terribly 
absurd  and  impossible  for  the  Col- 
I  lege  to  carry  out,  but  placed  as  the 
latter  was  in  such  a  difficult  posi¬ 
tion,  it  could  do  nothing  less  than 
comply. 

An  End  to  All  Law 

It  is  not  so  much  that  we  object 
to  strikes  in  general,  so  long  as 
there  is  sufficient  reasonable  cause 
for  them  to  take  place,  but  we  do 
object  to  the  forms  they  take  now- 
la-days.  Strikes  of  the  kind  just  seen 
I  in  C.  C.  C.  used  to  be  very  un¬ 
common,  but  they  are  spreading 
rapidly,  for  these  workmen,  mostly 
uneducated,  feel  the  strength  of 
their  power,  and  like  a  child  with 
I  a  new  toy,  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
use  their  power  and  enjoy  the  might 
|  which  had  never  been  theirs 
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until  now...  .Law  to  Is 

nothing,  humanity  to  them  is 
nothing,  so  long  as  they  get 
what  they  want,  and  that  is 
much,  since  they  seem  to  be  never 
content.  In  the  C.  C.  C.  case,  we 
are  not  even  'sure  whether  it  was  all 
a  trumped-up  affair  in' order  to  be 
able  to  move  back  into  the  campus 
or  a  real  loss;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  was  the  former.  No  matter  how 
we  look  at  it,  the  result  was 
absolutely  unjustifiable. 

The  Canton  labour  unions  have 
made  a  rule,  that  when  a  workman 
does  something  wrong,  he  can  only 
be  dismissed  after  the  union  has 
consented;  thus  it  follow's  that  if 
the  union  declares  him  not  guilty, 
the  employer  cannot  discharge  him. 

In  the  matter  of  stealing,  the  same 
rule  is  applied.  What  is  the 
judiciary  for  then?  If  all  mis¬ 
creants  can  be~"  protected  by  the 
unions,  then  what  is  there  left  for 
the  law  to  do?  Something  must  be 
done;  as  it  is,  the  judicial  power  of 
the  whole  nation  is  at  stake,  its 
foundation  is  shaken,  and  the  peace 
of  society  threatened. 

Anarchy  Run  Mad 

In  general,  strikes  mean  stopping 
work,  then  leaving  the  premises  by 
the  workmen,  but  lately  they  seem 
to  have  acquired  an  opposite  mean¬ 
ing.  To  occupy  the  premises,  or 
have  them  surrounded,  and  cut  off 
all  communcations  are  a  part  of  the 
strike.  Thus,  in  the  Commercial 
Press,  Shanghai,  the  workmen  lock¬ 
ed  the  factory  and  kept  the  key 
themselves;  in  the  Missionary 
Hospital,  Canton,  they  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  place  and  left  all  the 
patients  by  the  roadside,  and  in  | 
Canton  Christian  College  and  the 
drug  stores,  Swatow,  they  laid  siege 
to  the  place,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
murdered  the  owner  who  attempt¬ 
ed  to  go  out  and  procure  food.  The 
outrageous  deeds  which  they  have 
done  are  enough  to  fill  a  volume. 

Instead  of  keeping  to  adults  they 
now'  aim  at  helpless  children,  and 
instead  of  keeping  to  capitalists  and 
capitalism,  they  now  aim  at  educa¬ 
tion  What  will  they  do  next?  The 
strike  in  C.  C.  C.  was  a  matter  be- 
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tween  the  College  authority 
the  workmen,  and  was  no  qi 
of  the  students,  yet  the  latt| 
eluding  primary  school  dpi.’-' 
to  suffer.  The  very  inju«j| 

If  there  is  more  of  this,  I* 
that  education  in  China 
able  to  improve,  for  who 
the  courage  to  run  schotv 
must  be  at  the  beck  and  cat 
workmen? 
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Is  Guest  of  Honor  at  Lun¬ 
cheon  Given  by  America- 
Japan  Society  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel;  Prince 
Tokugawa  Presides 


EARLY  DAYS  RECALLED 


{ 


Aged  Savant  Speaks  Briefly  on 
Happiness  He  Feels  on  Re¬ 
turning  to  This  Country 
After  Long  Absence;  Sees 
Marvelous  Changes 


great  tribute  to  Dr.  Griffis,  and  then 
I  spoke  on  the  aims  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
;  !  Union  of  which  he  is  director  and 
j  was  most  instrumental  in  its  incep- 
-i,  |  tloii.  Mr.  Ford’s  address  follows: 

Listened  to  Griffis 
It  is  forty  years  ago  that  as  a  boy 
£  ?  in  my  teens  I  first  sat  at  the  feet  of 
our  guest  of  honor.  Shaken  by  an 
I  earthquake  from  the  home  of  my  an- 
I  cestors  in  the  South,  I  went  in  search 
j  of  fortune  to  New  York  City  and 
\  there  one  night  X  listened  to  a  lecture 
%  that  changed  the  course  of  my  en- 
3  —  ii<-  a  flay  dream  created  in 


J  tire  life. 

I  my  brain  tore  me  from  the  Atlantic 


A  distinguished  gathering  of 
Japanese  and  Americans,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  America-Japan 
Society  and  their  guests,  wel¬ 
comed  Dr.  William  Eliot 
Griffis  to  Japan  this  noon,  on 
I  the  occasion  of  a  Society  lun¬ 
cheon  at  the  Imperial  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Griffis  who  accompanies 
Dr.  Griffis,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
J  Hume  Ford,  director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  were  the 
other  guests. 

Prince  Tokugawa,  president  of  the 
Society,  presided  ancl  introduced  the 
speakers. 

Dr.  Griffis,  who  arrived  in  Tokyo 
but  an  hour  or  so  before  the  lun¬ 
cheon,  spoke  briefly  on  the  happiness 
he  felt  in  returning  to  Japan  after 
an  absence  of  some  forty  years,  and 
dwelt  on  the  marvelous  changes  and 
the  progress  which  met  his>  eye  on 
every  side.  He  mentioned  that  when 
he  was  a  resident  in  Japan,  feudalism  I 
was  still  the  social  order,  and  that 
Japan  was  but  emerging  from 


state  of  isolation  which  had  kept  it 
from  intercourse  with  other  nations 
for  a  period  of  almost  three  cen¬ 
turies.  Japan  of  his  day  -was  torn 
with  the  struggle  of  factions  who 
were  either  fighting  for  perpetuation 
of  the  country’s  isolation  or  for  free 
relations  with  other  lands. 

Today  Japan  stands  in  the  fore¬ 
front  rank  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world,  respected  for  her  progress  | 
and  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford  told  his 
audience'  theft,  he  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Dr.  GfeilfiS  over  forty  years  ago, 
only  a  few  days  before  he,  Mr.  Ford 
had  arrived  in  New  York  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  that  it  was  Dr.  Griffis’ 
lecture  on  Japan  which  had  turned 
him  from  the  Atlantic  and  its  influ¬ 
ences  and  had  sent  him  westward  to 
Pacific  Area,  Mr.  Ford  paid  a 


and  its  influences  to  cast  me  among 
i  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  area. 

The  lecturer  that  night  was  he 
j  who  sits  here  with  us  today.  Dr. 
i  Griffis  will  not  recollect  the  boy  who 
came  up  with  trembling  eagerness 
to  ask  to  shake  hands  with  the  man 
who  had  changed  the  currents  of  his 
thought  and  life.  It  was  not  even  an 
incident  of  his  life.  It  was  the  great 
event  of  my  life. 

Dreams  Of  Chivalry 
From  that  night  my  dreams  turned 
£  from  the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  the 
j  chivalry  of  Japan.  My  people  were 
|  samurai  who  had  lost,  our  daimyo 
■j  had  seen  their  castles  demolished, 

|  their  retainers  scattered,  and.  Prince 
*  Tokugawa,  we  loved  our  retainers  as 
|  you  loved  yours,  and  they  loved  us. 

I  In  all  the  first  years  of  conflict  there 
was  never  an  instance  of  disloyalty 
|  in  the  South  on  the  part  of  a  re- 
i  tainer,  our  colored  brother,  whom  we 
j  loved,  and  we  of  the  South  know  our 
|  people  of  both  races. 

The  author  of  the  “Mikado’s  Em¬ 
il  pire”  opened  a  new  world  to  me. 
Europe  seemed  passed,  Japan  seemed 
alive,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  see  Griffis’  Japan.  For  ten 
long  years  I  toiled,  ever  moving 
Westward,  until  at  last  the  great 
moment  came  and  I  entered  the  Para¬ 
dise  of  my  dreams. 

More  Dear  Than  Others 
Japan  was  my  first  foreign  country. 

It  has  ever  been  more  dear  to  my 
heart  than  other  lands  other  than 
my  own.  In  all  my  life  there  has 
never  been,  never  can  be,  such  a 
happy  months  as  those  first  four 
weeks  I  spent  in  Japan.  It  was  the 
cherry  season  with  all  that  implies  to 
'-hose  of  you  who  remember  that 
fairy-land,  Japan,  thirty  years  ago. 
That  period  of  my  life  is  the  only 
period  I  would  gladly  return  to  and 
live  over  and  over  again. 

Forty  years  ago  when  I  trembled 
with  eagerness  to  shake  hands  with 
my  first  great  living  hero,  I  little 
dreamed  that  I  should  ever  sit  with 
him  as  a  guest  of  honor,  and  that  in 
Japan,  with  him  who  might  have  been 
the  sixteenth  Shogun.  My  eyes 
grew  large  with  wonder  that  night, 
forty  years  ago,  as  1  listened  to  the 
tales  of  the  Shogun  as  told  by  a  man 


I 


|  Wi0  even  then  seemed  very  old  ok*  , 
j  wry  w Iso,  for  I  was  then  Hit  a  tv 
and  Prof  ortffis  a  man  in  m 
he  kerned  to  the  boy  oldet  then  tit 
he  ooes  to  the  man  today.  3n 

I  £T5faoS& ”^®inad  th,f  nJfhtihat 

first  Shogun  °f  ■ 

,  and  the  carrying J 
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Viscount  Kaneko 
On  Japan’s  Constitution 
At  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Dinner 
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Viscount  Kentaro  Kaneko,  consti¬ 


tutional  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  mak- 
ers  of  the  Japanese  constitution,  < 
Bishop  Motoda,  educational  adminis- 
trator,  and  Dr.  Sakurai,  scholar  and 
scientist,  three  of  the  great  men  of 
Japan  were  the  guests  of  honor,  and 
speakers  at  the  Sesquicentennial  din¬ 
ner  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  given  by  the 
Japan  Association  at  the  Bunkwa 
Apartments  Saturday  evening,  De¬ 
cember  11. 

Viscount  Kaneko,  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Japan  Association,  spoke 
on  “The  Making  of  the  Japanese  Con¬ 
stitution.”  Viscount  Kaneko  went  to 
America  in  1871  and  attended  the 
primary  school  and  High  School 
there.  He  played  and  studied  with 
Yankee  boys  and  learned  their  lan¬ 
guage.  He  entered  Harvard  law 
school  in  1876  and  completed  the 
course  in  1878.  Viscount  Kaneko  then 
returned  to  Japan,  and  shortly  after 
began  his  task  of  helping-  to  write 
the  constitution  of  Japan.  The  story 
f  how  the  constitution  was  written 
follows: 

Issued  Declaration 


On  October  12,  1881,  the  Emperor 

IMeiji  tissued  a  proclamation  declar¬ 
ing  th|t  Constitutional  government  | 
would  be  established  in  Japan  in  the  f 
year  1890.  The  Emperor  then  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Ito,  afterwards  Prince 
lto  to  assume  responsibility  for  ;the 
writing  of  the  constitution,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  go  to  Europe,  and  take  f 
up  residence  in.  Berlin  while  studying  I 
the  constitutions  of  different  Euro-  j 
pean  governments,  and  consulting  ( 
with  the  scholars  and  statesmen  of  } 
jVui  opq.  Mr.  ito  went  to  Europe  in  f 
1882,  and  returned  to  Japan  in  1SS3  fc 
after  almost  two  years  of  study  t 
abroad  in  preparation  for  his  task.  \ 
Upon  his  return,  the  Emperor  order-  f 
ed  him  to  begin  the  work  of  making  \ 
j  a  draft  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Ito  i 
called  to  his  assistance  Mr.  Inouye,  ! 
Mr.  Miyoji  Ito,  afterwards  Viscount  j 
lto,  and  Mr.  Kaneko,  and  at  the  very 
first,  explained  to  them  that  they 
were  not  to  think  of  him  as  a  chief 
and  of  themselves  as  subordinates, 
but  were  to  think  of  the  group  as 
four  equals. 

Were  Not  Secretaries 

They  were  not,  Mr.  Ito  said,  pri¬ 
vate  secretaries,  but  constitutional 
lawyers,  working  together  to  make  I 
the  Japanese  constitution. 

So  the  four  set  to  work,  but  after  I] 
a  few  months  labor,  they  found  that  I 
before  a  constitution  could  be  writ-  j 
ten  for  Japan,  it  would  first  be  ne-  [ 


This  took  them  two  years.  Ito 
was  then  made  the  first  premier  of 
japan,  and  the  actual  work  of  draft¬ 
ing  the  constitution  was  begun.  The 
four  men  went  to  Kanazawa,  a  little  ,  • 
village  on  the  seasore,  between  Yo-  * 
kohama  and  Kamakura,  and  there 
in  a  little  inn  much  of  their  work 
was  done.  Premier  Ito  laid  down 
the  principle  that  only  essentials 
should  be  included  m  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  that  all  minor  matters 
should  be  dealt  with  by  laws  and  re¬ 
gulations  outside  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  constitutions  of  'Western  coun¬ 
tries  had  been  demanded  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  people  had  demanded 
that  provisions  for  many  things 
should  be  made  in  them  though  this 
necessarily  made  the  constitutions 
cumbersome.  But  the  Japanese  con¬ 
stitution  was'  to  be  the  gift  of  the 
Emperor-  to  the  people,  and  need  deal  j 
only  with  the  important  principles  j 
of  national  affairs,  which  were) 
seven.  (1)  The  Sovereign;  (2)  Min-  ’ 

|  ister  of  state  and  privy  council;  (3)  [ 

!  Rights  and  duties  of  subjects;  (4)  j 
Organization  of  Parliament;  (5); 


|  Powers  of  Parliament;  (G)  Judiciary; 
(7)  Finance. 

Only  Few  Articles 

They  decided  that  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Imperial  family 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  con¬ 
stitution.  By  eliminating  all  details, 
the  final  draft  contained  only  7G 
articles — no  constitution  of  any  other 
civilized  nation  has  even  had  so  few. 

The  -House  <  f  Peers  is  organized 
under  Imperial  Ordinance,  and  not 

l  under  the  Constitution. 

On  February  11,  1SS0  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  promulgated. 

Bishop  Motoda  Speaks 
Bishop  Motoda  gave  a  masterly  re¬ 
view  of  the  Progress  of  Education, 
especially  of  primary  education  in 
Japan  from  the  time  of  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  Educational  rescript  to 
the  present  clay.  Bishop  Motoda  be-) 
lieves  the  educational  system  of 
Japan  as  it  exists  in  theory  cannot: 
well  be  improved  upon,  but  in  the! 
actual  working  out  of  details  somej 
improvement  can  be  made.  The  rate, 
of  literacy  in  Japan,  making  all  pos-! 
sihle  allowances  for  children  not  in-| 


(cessai-y  to  re-organize  the  old  form  . 
of  the  Daijokan,  or  Central  govern-  I 
ment  which  was  then  nearly  1600  [ 


J 


eluded  in  the  census,  is  at  least  90#,r 
this  can  be  surpassed  by  no  countries! 
in  the  world  unless  it  be  the  Scan-' 
tiinavian  countries. 

Sakurai  Also  Speaks 

Dr.  Sakurai  in  a  brief  speech  con-; 
gratulated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  upon  its 
motto.  Philosophy  the  guide  of  Life.l  ~ 
Mr.  Sakurai  spoke  extemporaneously 
in  most  charming  English,  such  as! 


j'ears  old.  This  they  set  to  work  to 


do  in  1886.  They  established  a  cabi¬ 
net  and  different  departments,  sepa-  | 


rating  the  work  of  the  cabinet  and 
the  departments  from  that  of  the 
Imperial  Household  department,  and 
|  planning  the  entire  re-organisation 
j  according  to  the  principles  and  ac¬ 
tual  working  of  Constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment. 


most  of  the  foreigners  present  might; 

well  envy. 

•  '  - 


Dr.  Herbert  Manchester,  the  pre 
sident  of  the  Japan  Association,  is  afeAyy 
most  accomplished  presiding  officer.*  • 
He  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Clerpenl  for'; 
his  constant  labors  on  behalf' of  the' 
society,  and  more  than  once  express-’ 
ed  gratitude  to  Japan  for  the  kindly; 
shelter  she  extends  to  the  foreigners 
who  arc  living  here. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
will  be  in  January. 

-T  •  -?t,u  •  «r*-v  -r-, rr-r— ti.i  _  f- 


THE  UNEQUAL 

To  the  Editor  of  the  2(<7v.  2A 
-  “North-China  Daily  News.” 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  17th 
instant  I  have  read  with  much  , 
interest  your  correspondent  “A”e  i 
letter  discussing  the  unequal  statute- 
of  China  and  giving  out  to  F.D.Z. ! 
eight  questions  to  be  answered. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  the 
questions  mentioned  above  as  F.D.Z. 
will  undoubtedly  answer  the  same  ■ 
and  furnish  the  information  desired. 
However,  in  hoping  to  understand  j 
the  view  point  of  our  British  friends 
here,  I  would  be  obliged  if  “A”  will 
be  good  enough  to  give  me  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  of  the  facts  existed 
to  day  in  China  as  follows: 

(1)  If  not  the  unequal  statute,* 
what  gives  British  and  other  foreign¬ 
ers  in  China  the  special  privilege  of; 
extraterritoriality  while  Chinese  in ' 
England  and  in  other  country  cannot] 
enjoy  the  same? 

(2)  China  is  an  independent )- 
nation.  Why  China  cannot  have  her* 
custom  autonomy  and  her  imports 
duty  is  limited  to  five  per  cent,  while" 
all  other  nations  including  England; 
have  the  right  to  fix  their  duty  or.| 
import  goods  at  will?  Is  it  not 
due  to  the  unequal  treaties? 

(3)  What  gives  foreign  ships  in¬ 
cluding-  the  British  the  right  to  carry 
passengers  and  freight  from  oner; 
Chinese  port  to  another  Chinese  port’ 
while  Chinese  cannot  do  so  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  in  any  other  country? 

(4)  Why  British'  and  "Otfcrer  for¬ 
eigners  living’  in  China  and  under 
Chinese  jurisdiction  should  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  paying-  tax  which  the 
Chinese  people  themselves  have  to 
pay?  Chinese  in  England  and  in 
other  countries  have  to  pay  tax  or 
whatever  the  people  of  the  country 
concerned  are  required  to  pay. 

(5)  What,  if  not  the  unequal 
statute,  gives  the  British  press  in 
China  the  freedom  of  abusing  China 
while  Chinese  press  in  Hongkong  and 
in  elsewhere  under  British  jurisdic¬ 
tion  cannot  have  even  the  freedom 
of  speech?  Chinese  editors  in 
Hongkong  and  in  elsewhere  under 
the  British  jurisdiction  are  often 
arrested  and  punished  for  criticizing; 
things  British. 

(6)  The  international  law  prohibits 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one  coun¬ 
try  to  bear  up  arm  in  military  uni¬ 
form  under  their  own  national  flag 
in  another  country.  What  if  not: 
the  unequal  statute,  gives  British 
and  other  foreigners  in  China  the 
right  to  parade  in  arm  and  in  | 
military  uniform  on  China  soil? 
Chinese  cannot  do  the  same  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  in  any  other  country. 

(7)  Why  British  banks  in  China  | 
can  issue  and  circulate  bank  notes  f 
at  will  without  Chinese  permission 
and  Chinese  hankers  in  Hongkong 
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and  in  elsewhere  under  the  British 
flag  cannot  enjoy  the  same  right? 

(8)  Why  Chinese  cannot  enter  the 
parks  here?  They  pay  much  more 
for  the  up-keep  of  the  same,  than 
all  foreigners  in  Shanghai  do. 

I  am,  etc., 

Shanghai,  Nov.  19,  1926  " 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  MODERN  JAPAN 


It:  Sympathetic  or  Apathetic:  Bewildered  at  Weird 
Preachers  and  Strange  Doctrines 


reaction  of  the  war 


Tokyo,  Nov.  30. 

Ihe  moral  wreckage  in  Japan  is 
not  quite  so  bad,  perhaps,  as  the 
moral  wreckage  elsewhere  resulting 
from  the  great  war  in  Europe. 
Here  a  war  reaction  struck  more 
particularly  into  a  temporary  struc¬ 
ture  erected  by  modern  commercial 
£nd  social  moralities  and  education 
or  by  imported  creeds  from  Roman 
Catholicism  to  Christian  Science 
aided  by  the  effective  pipes  and 
drums  and  good  works  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Anny.  We  must  admit  that 
Christians  are  now  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  among  these  people  whom  they 
came  to  teach. 


Prom  a  Correspondent 


For  half  a  century  of  unselfish¬ 
ness  and  self-sacrifice,  such  as  few 
.  can  estimate,  the  Christian  mission¬ 
ary  has  followed  the  commandment 
of  the  Great  Teacher  and  Healer. 
He  and  she  taught  and  do  teach 
moral  and  physical  hygiene.  They 
taught  the  Japanese  how  to  keep 
their  babies  alive.  Indeed,  they  have 
helped  mightily  to  increase  a  popula- 
.  tion  now  growing  at  the  rate  of 
.  three  quarters  of  a  million  a  year. 
The  generation  of  to-day  cries  out 
that  the  next  generation  will  go 
hungry  because  there  will  be  no 
room  at  home,  for  then  the  farmers 
cannot  raise  enough  to  feed  them¬ 
selves.  Also  the  white  man’s  door 
is  now  shut  against  the  Japan- 
.  :  ese. 


been  hospitable  1  ah  Ungenerous? 
|  The  mass  has  been  sympathetic  or 
apathetic  where  the  Church  of  the 
foreigner  has  come  in  contact  with 
; .  it  at  all.  Perhaps  one  half  'of  one 
•A  Per  centum  of  the  population  has 
3  b&en  touched  directly  by  the  Church,, 
y  the  school  or  the  hospital.  The 
j  fobeign  padre  or  the  “Sensei”  (tea- 
m  ehfer)  has  been  kindly,  helpful,  very 
‘I  strange  and  very  weird,  all  and 
sundry  with  their  incantations  and 
|  nostrums  for  the  soul  and  body; 

-  ;  very  strange  compared  with  the 
V ;  priests  of  Buddha  or  of  Shinto  or 
"  -?  ^be  Japanese  so  called  native  doctors 

i  whose  name  is  Legion. 

The  foreigners  have  been  very 
well  off — and  charitable  withal. 
f-i  Their  houses,  their  hospitals,  their 
j  schools  and  their  homes  have  been 
J  sanctuary  for  the  oppressed  and  the 
!  pauper.  Largely  they  have  practised 
•j  what  they  preached. 


%  v4V.i  -  •••  .>  AV. '  •  U  #• 

■-  American  Episcopal  Church  and  in-" 
deed,  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Japan,  has  received  the 
encouragement  and  substantial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Japanese,  markedly 
shown  in  a  very  large  contribution 
a  lrom  thei  Pnyy  purse  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Japan.  The  great  com- 
,  |mercial  houses  and  bants  of  JapSi 
1  5  ®  naJS0  glven  considerable  dona- 

missinn  h0™/-  ®qually  the  Church 

nledo-M  b,°ards  have  Siven  and  are 
Pledged  to  give  to  the  building 

equipment  and  endowment  of  this 

institution  But  interest  among  the 

Japanese  is  lagging.  It  is  now  a 

I  ™  tter  for  the  Church  in  America 

-  !ay  [I  they  ^d11  cavry  out  their 
Part  in  the  erection  of  a  most  orac- 

|Sal  m°nument  or  drop  it  half  way 
and — “lose  face.” 
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Non-Christians  Sympathetic 


Existing  Order  Upset 


A  In  less  than  half  a  century  the 
West  has  completely  upset  a  pre- 

1  1  existing  order  of  things  in  Japan; 

2  a  vital  conflict  is  taking  places  be- 
^  :  tween  the  East  and  the  West  at 

this  moment. 

The  Occidentals  find  plausible  but 
really  unconvincing  evidence,  of  an 
increasing  anti-foreign  feeling 
among  the  Orientals.  On  the  side 
of  the  Orientals  there  exists  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty  about  the 
Occidental,  while  the  Japanese  re- 


The  non-Christian  Japanese 
high  degree,  and  this,  of  cour 
includes  the  vast  majority  of  the 
aristocracy,  well  educated  and  well 
endowed,  are  well  disposed  towards 
the  work  of  the  Christian  preachers, 
teachers  and  doctors  of  which  latter 
there  are  now  a  very  few;  for 
Japan  has  now  its  great  physicians, 
surgeons  and  hospitals,  and  all  of 
these  without  exception,  were  train¬ 
ed  in  the  Western  colleages  and 
clinics  and  copied  after  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  West. 


'j 
'  ; 


cient  laws  and  customs,  the  ancient 
landmarks,  of  Japan  were  and  are 
even  now  best  for  the  Japanese 


The  present  generation  of  doctors 
and  would-be  doctors  have  learned 
|  and  are  advancing  increasingly  irn- 
i  portant  schools  of  medicine  and 
clinics  in  Japan.  In  Japan  proper, 
with  its  60  millions  of  population 
|  only  two  hospitals  are  claimed  by 
the  foreign  missionary  bodies  and 
both  of  these  are  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church. 


One,  St.  Luke’s  International  Hos- 


■s  WT-  ’.  ’VT"  j'Tu'Tm  iV  ipital  of  Tokyo,  aims  at  bigger 

actionary  is  determined  that  the  an-  |g||  things.  The  movin 

1  n  TTTrt  nMrt  ntlfiTAW  n  A-l*\**  r*  -v»  <-»  ■%  r\  ■***.  -i-  1 


not 


and  that  the  West  shall 
perimpose  itself,  with  all  its  d’ 
nations,  together  with  its  Jy 
upon  the  East.  Pan 

The  ruler  and  the  rulq’  ^6^5 
have  been  tolerant  with 
of  the  Christian  faith.  \.  / 


spirit  of  St 
Luke’s,  Dr.  R.  B.  Teusler,  a  Vir¬ 
ginian,  of  Richmond,  a  virile  per¬ 
sonality  of  recognized  high  attain¬ 
ment  in  his  profession,  has  lived 
and  worked  among  the  Japanese 
for  nearly  30  years  and  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  sufficient  funds  for 
a  great  Hospital  in  Tokyo,  as  a 
monument  to  the  work  of  the 


A 


After  the  Quake 


After  the  Earthquake  a  sum  of 
upwards  of  three  million  gold'dol- 


I 


lars  contributed  by  the  Red  Cross  jli 
of  America  was  turned  over  to  the  L 
Japanese  Red  Cross  and  now  a  f 
magnificent  Hospital  to  be  known 
as  “Friendship  Hospital”  is  near¬ 
ing  completion.  It  will  be  managed 
|  and  staffed  by  Japanese  and  will 
afford  hospitality  and  a  clinic  for 
foreigners  making  a  study  of  or 
;J  Poetising  medicine  and  surgery 
j  in  Japan.  It  will  not  represent  the 
“Christian”  Church,  however,  though 
sj  a  non-Christian  Japanese  gentleman, 

1  a  Cambridge  University  graduate' 

^  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  “After 
all,  the  new  Hospital  is  built  with 
money  sent  by  Christians,  in  their 
j  great  charity,  to  Japan — for  the 
Japanese,  it  will  be  a  monument  and 
from  its  tower  must  always  float 
the  flag  of  the  Cross.” 


That  is  the  spirit  of  the  thinking 
Japanese  who  have  taken  and  are 
taking  selected  clauses  from  the 
various  creeds  and  are  adapting 
them  to  their  own  lives. 


, 
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On  the  other  hand,  another  ele-  f 
ment  in  Japan  regards  the  teaching  1 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Japan  f 
as  a  menace  to  the  established  L 
church  of  Japan  regardless  of  whe- 
ther  the  teachers  are  foreigners  or  I 
Japanese.  This  also  regardless  of  j 
creed  or  sect.  The  socialism  of  / 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  known  as  “The! 
Christ  ’  is  regarded  by  an  element 
as  a  “dangerous  thought.”  The 

attendants  of  the  Church  are  by  I 
these  regarded  with  suspicion,  lest  f 1 

plots  be  hatching  against  the 

sovereignly,  the  supremacy  and  the 
divinity  of  the  Emperor.  I  mention 
this  only  because  while  it  by  no 
means  represents  a  general  view,  !| 

for  the  general  view  is  one  of  f 
utter  indifference,  it  is  not,  by  f 
any  means  a  negligible  opposition.  I 

Great  numbers  of  well  educated  1 
Japanese  make  a  close  study  of  the  §1 
Bible,  yet  do  not  regard  themselves  H 
as  Christians.  They  regard  the 
mm  its  English 


book  as  “'good” 

as  better. 
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The  Marquis  Komura 

The  Marquis  Komura,  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
modern  times,  died  soma  15  years 
ago  at  his  little  home  at  Hayama, 
where  the  Emperor  now,  it  is  feared, 
lies  a  dying.  By  his  death  bed  lay 
the  Bible  and  a  Volume  of  Tenny¬ 
son  s  poems.  Komura  was  not  a  pro¬ 
fessing’  Christian.  His  patriotism 
was  intense,  his  mind  broad  enough  ! 
to  embrace  the  great  need  of  Japan  I 
for  true  friendship  and  intelligent! 
contact  and  adaptibility  with  Jewt 
or  gentile,  Christian  or  non-believer  i 
in  aught  but  the  divinity  of  the  i 
Emperor  Meiji.  Komura  was  Minis- f 
;er  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Ambassadors 
to  Great  Britain,  chief  deleg’ate  atf 
the  making  of  the  Peace  at  Ports-' 
mouth  and  a  great  soul  in  a  small! 
body  wasting  away  with  cohSump-|| 
tion  through  the  tremendous  decade 
in  the  history  of  Japan,  between 
1903  and  1912. 

Prince  Ito,  as  certainly  Japan’s 
greatest  statesman,  was  not  a 
professing  “Christian”  by  any 
means,  except  as  shown  in  his 
charity  to  all  men  and,  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  teacher  and  practi¬ 
tioner  of  the  Christian  religion,  to 
the  Christian  schools,  the  Christian 
Churches,  the  Christian  hospitals 
and  in  the  Christian  Associations  in 
Japan  and  Korea. 

Through  the  long  list  of  states¬ 
men  who  guided  the  state  under 
Meiji  from  1870  to  1912  none  are 
now  living  except  the  Prince  Saionji, 

I  who  must  be  included  among  the 
I  great  men  'whose  God  was  the  Em- 
Iperor  of  Japan,  but  who  welcomed 
I  from  other  lands  all  those  who  came 
Itb  help  Japan  in  answer  to  the 
I  cry  of  Japan  for  knowledge  of  the 
Ibest  the  Western  world 
I  affords. 

“The  Christian  missionary  and  the 
I  Japanese  Government”  said  Prince 
I  Ito  to  me  in  1907  “are  working 
I  towards  the  same  goal — the  better¬ 
ment  of  a  people.  They  work  in 
different  ways,  it  is  true,  but,  along 
I  parallel  lines,  towards  their  common 
I  goal.  Should  their  lines  diverge 
land  should  the  one  cross  the  other 
j  one  of  the  two  must  go.” 

There  have  been  times  in  the  I 
Spast  when  the  lines  have  diverged,; 

| but  the  actual  crossing  and  block-! 
ling  have  been  averted,  by  the 
I  wisdom  and  the  direction  of  Right. 

|5jd  the  clafh  or  the  impasse  come,! 

I  ho  can  doubt  which  would  have  had 
|to  go  under  an  edict  from  the  Em-f 
|peror. 

.  These  two  forces  working  ‘fo~L 
the  betterment  of  a  people,”  un 
doubtedly  between  1870  and  19R 
made  the  New  Japan.  The  influenc< 
ol  the  Christian  Church  has  beer 
much  larger  than  the  roll  ox  con. 

teS '  ?r  the  *ists  »f  professing 
Christians  or  the  mass  of  Japanese 

r,tcr?  «  frign  oynics  won! 
l  hayyt  thought.  The  Japanese  Gc 


mi 


vernment  and  the.  Christian  preach¬ 
er,  teacher  and  healer  have  worked 
towards  the  same  goal,  now  in  the 
sunshine  and  now  in  the  shadow. 
They  are  working  now  in  the  sha- 


SgR. 


dow,  but 
again. 


the 


sun  will  shine  i 


There  has  been  wrecking  of  somej/ 
weak  moral  foundations  in  Japan, ! 
as  the  great  earthquake  wrecked  the  | 
physical  in  Tokyo.  With  those  j 
foundations  the  social,  political  and  | 
economic  striwM.'es  slipped  and  f 
tcttemd  per'Musly,  but  all  may 
gradually  come  into  place  again  as 
Tokyo  is  slowly  recovering  and  like 
Tokyo,  all  Japan  may  profit  by  the? 
quake. 


THURSDAY  OCTOBER  14th  1926 


The  fight  for  justice,  for  fair  dealing  and 
for  letter  conditions  of  life  must  be  carried  on  in 
terms  of  the  common  humanity  of  all  men ,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  differences  of  race  or  nationality. 


ONE  OR  MANY? 


Is  “China”  one,  to  be  dealt  with  in  foreign  relations  as  a 
1  unit?  Or  are  there  several  “Chinas”,  substantially  independent 
of  each  other,  each  of  which  should  be  considered  as  a  separate 
•entity  in  such  matters  as  concern  the  foreigners?  These  ques- 
i  tions  are  being  asked  by  many. 

“China”  obviously  is  not  now  a  strongly-united  and  coherent 
political  entity  in  any  such  sense  as  are  the  modern  nations  of 
the  West.  It  never  has  been.  But  the  western  nations  them¬ 
selves  have  attained  such  unity  and  coherence  only  compara¬ 
tively  recently — only  within  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century 
•or  less  in  practically  every  case- 

Seventy-five  years  ago  Germany  was  a  group  of  very 
loosely  federated  peoples,  bound  together  in  nominal  allegiance 
to  a  common  sovereign  only  because  they  were  of  more  less  the 
same  race,  spoke  more  or  less  the  same  language  and  had  more 1 
or  less  the  same  traditions.  Bismark  made  a  coherent  and  united 
German  nation  out  of  these  incoherent  groups  of  Gernaanit 
j  peoples. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  Italy  was  similarly  little  more  than 
”  somewhat  vague  federation  of  groups  of  people  with  racial 
|  and  cultural  ties  holding  them  loosely  together.  Garibaldi 
I  created  an  Italian  nation  out  of  the  Italian  peoples.  But  his 
work  did  not  last  because  circumstances  did  not  co-operate 
with  him  as  they  did  with  Bismark.  Now  Mussolini  is  repeat¬ 
ing  Garibaldi’s  achievement. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  English,  the  Scots,  the  Welsh 
and  the  Irish  peoples  held  loosely  together  in  their 
dealings  with  outsiders.  But  though  the  King  and 
the  Government  at  London  were  nominally  recognized  as  the 
rulers  of  Great  Britain  there  was  practically  nothing  of  the 
strong  feeling  of  national  unity  which  exists  today  in  Britain 
itself  and  throughout  the  British  Empire.  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli,  each  in  his  own  way,  contributed  to  this  change,  but 
a  host  of  other  men,  working  in  many  different  fields,  played 
vital  roles  in  cheating  the  British  nation  out  of  the  British 
peoples.  * 
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Seventy-five  years  ago  Napoleon  had  come  and  gone 
France,  but  inspite  of  his  tremendous  influence  in  uniting  the 
French  there  was  little  real  political  unity,  even  though 
the  French  people  were  racially  highly  self-conscious  and 
legitimately  proud.  Not  until  the  Franco-Prussian  war  forced 
the  issue  did  the  French  nation  really  appear  as  a  distinct  and 
coherent  political  unit. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  in 
S.'lilii’  -ke  United  States  were  much  more  conscious,  especially  in  their 
relations  with  each  other,  of  being  from  New  York  or  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  Ohio  or  Kentucky  or  Georgia  than  of  being 
Americans.  The  States  were  united — but  it  took  four  years  of 
bloody  fighting  in  the  Civil  War  and  several  more  decades  of 
wmmmmmmm  hard  work  to  create  ths  United  States  out  of  the  united  States— 
S' to  make  the  American  nation  out  of  the  American  people. 

The  development  of  means  of  rapid  communication  —  rail- 
9  ways,  steamships,  telegraphs,  telephones — was  in  many  ways  the 
most  vital  influence  in  creating  these  modern,  coherent,  strong¬ 
ly-united  political  units  which  we  call  nations.  People  came  im- 
M  measurably  closer  together.  Through  personal  contacts  and  the 
newspapers  they  knew  immeasurably  more  of  what  was  going  on 
\  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Inevitably  there  thus  developed  over 
large  areas  the  same  sort  of  common  mind  and  common 
■  feeling  of  one-ness  which  previously  had  existed  only  in  the 

town  communities.  In  some  countries 
men  took  the  lead  in  crystalizing  the 
ity.  In  others,  striking  events  served  as 
the  catalytic  agents.  In  still  others  the  change  came  gradually 
and  with  no  dramatic  accompaniments. 

But  this  change  from  loosely-united  groups  of  peoples  to 
strongly-coherent  nations  which  came  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  one  of  the  most  important  political  developments  in  western 
i  history—  easily  the  most  important  in  the  field  of  international 
relations. 

In  fact,  prior  to  that  change  international  relations  in 
the  proper  sense  did  not  exist.  Kings,  and  ruling  classes  had 
B, political  relations  with  each  other.  Separate  peoples  carried 
j  on  commercial  relations  and  met  along  the  borders  of  the 
territory  they  occupied.  There  was  some  exchange  of 
cultures.  But  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  modern  inter¬ 
national  relations  existed  because  there  were  no  such  units  as 
the  modern  nations 
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All  of  which  is  directly  pertinent  to  the  present  problem 


of  relations  between  Chinese  and  foreigners.  flnvtKuur 

It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  never  have^develope^anyth^ 

like  the  national  consciousness  or  unity  w  ic  that  the 

modern  nations  of  the  West.  But  it  is  equally  true  that^ 

Chinese  people  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  racial  a 
unity  and  pride— in  many  ways  a  stronger  feeling 

among  the  T» 

of  the  West  was  the 

consciousness  sprang.  C’rc“”st“"“35ion  But  all  the  modern 

naUonshave  sprung directly  from  such  racial  « 
and  their  boundaries  follow  very  closely  the 

°soTtoiroots  are  firmly 

same  sort  ^"something  of  the  some  sort 

reasonable  to  expe  develop  in  China 

of  national  self-conscrousness  and  unrty  wrll  deve 

as  has  developed  in  the  West. 
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During  the  years  when  they  were  awaking  to  self-conscious¬ 
ness  as  nations,  the  peoples  of  the  West  were  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  and  resentful  of  any  outside  suggestion  that  they  were  not 
united.  They  had  their  own  internal  troubles — all  of  them,  and 
these  troubles  in  many  cases  lasted  longer  than  the  fifteen  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  in 
China.  But  the  moment  any  outsider  talked  or  acted  as  though 
he  did  not  recognize  the  essential  unity  of  the  people,  indigna¬ 
tion  against  him  flared  up.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
western  nations,  attempts  by  outsiders  to  go  over  the  heads  of 
the  nominal  national  authorities  and  deal  directly  with  the 
5  separate  leaders  within  the  nation  played  a  very  important 
!  part  in  welding  the  nation  together.  The  people  might  quarrel 
among  themselves.  But  they  promptly  forgot  their  differences 
when  someone  outside  the  nation  said  they  were  not  united 
1  and  they  proceeded  to  get  together  to  teach  the  unwise  out- 
\  sider  a  lesson. 

Exactly  the  some  feeling  exists  in  China  today. 

National  self-consiousness  is  awakening,  though  it  has  not 
I  yet  devoloped  to  the  point  of  creating  political  unity  and 
centralized  national  authority.  It  may  be  many  years  before  that 
;  stage  is  reached— certainly  means  of  rapid  communication  bet- 
{  ween  different  parts  of  the  country  will  have  to  be  vastly  in- 
|  creased  before  real  national  unity  becomes  a  fact. 

But  the  feeling  of  racial  and  cultural  unity  is  strong  and 
'country-wide.  Whatever  their  political  differences,  whatever 
j  the  distance  which  separates  them,  however  much  they  may 
quarrel  among  themselves,  the  Chinese  feel  infinitely  more  akin 
!  to  eachother  than  they  do  to  any  foreigner. 

The  Chinese  resent  any  foreign  action  that  indicates  a 
failure  to  recognize  this  essential  unity  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  westerners  resented  similar  actions  when  they  were  first 
getting  on  their  feet  nationally.  The  leading  western  nations 
now  are  so  sure  of  themselves  that  suggestions  that  they  are 
not  united  do  not  disturb  them,  even  if  such  suggestions 
are  made.  National  growth  and  maturity  has  brought  the 
same  sort  of  psychological  change  as  every  individual  ex¬ 
periences  while  he  is  growing  up.  This  will  came  in  due  course 
in  China,  though  it  has  not  come  yet. 
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It  would 

be 

a  very  serious  mistake 

for 

|  the 

foreigners 

to 

assume  that  the  Chinese 

are 

j  not 

basically 

one 

just  because  they  have 

not 

yet 

found  themselves  as  a  united  nation.  Any  action  which 

savored  of  a  denial  of  that  essential  one*nc-ss,  or  of  the  right  of 
the  Chinese  to  work  out  their  own  problems  in  their  own  ways 
would  bring  the  Chinese  together  in  vigorous  anti-foreign  unity 
— exactly  as  action  by  foreigners  along  such  lines  brought  the 
people  of  several  of  the  western  nations  together. 

In  other  words,  China  is  one  in  the  same  way  that  the 
various  western  peoples  were  one.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
i  western  peoples  during  their  periods  of  welding  into  national 
!  unity,  this  one-ness  is  far  more  important  in  relations  with 


foreigners  than  superficial  domestic  disagreements.  Domestic 


political  and  military  differences  and  quarrels  complicate  China’s 
relations  with  foreigners.  But  these  surface  disturbances — 
irritating  and  confusing  as  they  are — in  no  way  shake  the  solid 
and  deep-rooted  unity  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Strong  winds  are  blowing  through  the  branches 
of  the  tree  which  is  China.  The  leaves  trefhble, 
and  many  fall.  The  branches  sway,  and  sometimes  break.  But 
he  who  fails  to  see,  even  amid  the  confusion  of  whirling  leaves 
and  creaking  branches,  the  firm  and  solid  trunk  of  the  tree  has 


m 
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no  real  vision  of  what  China  is  and  will  become,  fie  wno  tnuiKS 
to  bring  quiet  by  cutting  off  this  or  that  limb  which  troubles 
him  and  dealing  with  the  severed  branch  as  though  it  were  a 
separate  and  living  tree  has  no  real  understanding  of  how  the 
sap  of  life  binds  together  the  uttermost  rootlets  and  the  farthest 
twig,  nor  of  the  rush  of  new  growth  which  would  come  to  re¬ 
place  the  severed  limb. 

China  is  one  tree,  not  many,  even  though  its  branches  sway 
and  its  leaves  whirl  in  the  winds  which  now  buffet  it  from 
many  quarters, 


THE  CHURCH  IN  INDIA 


Separated  from  thei  Jurisdiction  of  Canterbury:  Complete 
Freedom  to  Make  Her  Own  Laws 


BISHOP  EXPLAINS  THE  POSITION 


The  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  New  Church  of  India, 
a  measure  for  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  National  A s- 
i-embly  of  the  Church  of  England ,  i are  given  in  a  statement  by 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  which  we  give  below  (writes  a  recent 
issue  of  the  “ Englishman” ) . 

The  passing  of  the  measure  will  mean  that  the  present 
Church  in  India  will  be  entirely  separate  f  rom,  the  jurisd'ction  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  will  b\e  able  to  make  her  own  laws 
and  appoint  her  own  bishops. 

A  Parliamentary  Bill,  in  addition  to  the  measure,  has  to 
be  passed  before  the  Church  in  India  can  take  full  powers.  This 
was  decided  upon  by  the  Seerretary  of  State  so  that ( the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  Act  can  be  amended. 

The  Bishop's  statement  follows: — 


1 


•  The  name  “Church  of  England” 
does  not  imply  that  the  Church  of 
England  regards  itself  as  a  Church 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  On  the  contrary 
it  believes  that  according  to  the 
organization  of  the  primitive 
Church,  it  is  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  by  representation  within  a 
certain  definite  geographical  area. 
That  is  the  principle  which  the  name 
indicates,  however  greatly  subse¬ 
quent  divisions  may  have  robbed  the 
ideal  of  its  full  realization. 

This  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Children 
and  adults  are  not  admitted  into  the 
Church  of  England  but  into  the 
“Church  of  God.”  Priests  are  or¬ 
dained  to  “exercise  the  office  and 
work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of 
God.”  When  joining  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  all  are  taught  to  pray 
for  “the  good  estate  of  the  Catholic 
Church”  and  “for  the  whole  state  of 
Christ’s  Church  militant  here  in 
earth,”  and  to  profess  their  faith  m 
“the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.” 

Not  “National”  Church 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  then 
“a  particular  or  national  Church, 
as  the  34th  Article  describes  it,  m 
the  sense  that  it  has  a  Faith,  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Government  oiitsovrn 
framing,  for  it  has  those  which  be-  ; 
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a  nationa 
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ing,  for  it  has  those  which  e-  by  “The  Church  of  En 

,ng  to  the  Holy  Cathol.c  Church,  — 


but  it  is  „  - 

sense  that  it  has  power  to  legislate 
for  the  administration  of  its  own 
affairs  and  the  ordering  of  its  own 
life  and  worship  in  accordance  with 
Catholic  principles.  In  matters,  too, 
of  local  controversy  it  has  power  to 
declare  what  the  Catholic  Faith  is 
while  acknowledging  that  its  own 
declarations  are  subject  to  revision 
by  a  Council  more  fully  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 

Based  on  this  principle  the  Church 
of  England  has  always  encouraged 
J  those  of  her  children  who  have  gone 
out  to  found  colonies  or  her  mission¬ 
aries  who  have  laboured  in  foreign 
lands  to  assume  for  the  Church  of 
the  land  of  their  adoption  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  powers  of  a  Regional 
Church,  while  remaining  in  full 
fellowship  with  herself. 

This  is  the  primary  reason  why 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  has  encouraged  us  in  every  way 
to  secure  our  “legal  separation”  from 
the  Church  of  England.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  our  present  position  are 
secondary  causes,  which  by  their 
gravity  witness  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle  which  the  primitive  church 
followed  in  developing  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  Church  of  England  up¬ 
holds.  ,,  ,  ,, 

All  may  not  know  that  there  is 

now  a  National  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  was  given 


Assembly  (Powers)  Act”  m  191J 
to  submit,  after  discussion,  to  the; 
Ecclesiastical  Committee  of  the| 
Houses  of  Parliament  (constituted | 
for  this  purpose).  Measures  whichj 
they  desire  should  receive  Parlia-j 
mentary  sanction  and  become  law.j 
By  this  means  ecclesiastical  legisla-J 
tion  has  been  greatly  facilitated  and  ( 
in  the  past  six  years  some  21  Mea-  • 
sures  have  become  law. 

Necessity  of  Bill 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  we 
should  achieve  our  object  by  means 
of  a  Measure  introduced  into  the 
National  Assembly  and  securing 
Parliamentary  sanction  by  the 
procedure  indicated.  The  Secretary 
j  of  State  has,  however,  decided  that 
there  shall  be  a  Bill  and  a  Measure, 

I  the  former  enacted  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  Parliamentary  procedure, 
and  the  latter  passed  by  the 
procedure  laid  down  for  the  National 
Assembly.  The  main  reason  for  this 
is  that  it  is  desired  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act  shall  be  amended 
by  the  same  process  as  that  by  which 
I  it  was  passed,  and  further  that  the 
!  National  Assembly  cannot  deal  with 
j  any  Measure  which  deals  with  public 
money.  This  the  original  Indian 
i  Church  Measure  indirectly  did.  Our 
!  advisers  at  home  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  that  the  whole  should  have 
been  enacted  by  a  Measure  passed 
through  the  National  Assembly,  as 
they  do  not  wish  that  any  colour 
should  be  given  to  the  idea  entertain¬ 
ed  in  some  quarters  that  a  Measure 
going  through  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  and  accepted  by  Parliament  has 
any  less  legal  force  than  a  Bill  pass¬ 
ed  through  Parliament  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  manner. 

There  are  now  then  two  docu¬ 
ments,  the  Bill  and  the  Measure. 
Broadly  speaking  the  Bill  repeals  jj 
certain  clauses  of  the  Government  of  j 
j  India  Act  and  deals  with  the  rela-  I 
tions  of  the  Church  with  the  Govern-  i 
ment  of  India  and  with  the  property 
of  the  Church,  while  the  Measure  I 
effects  the  legal  separation  from  the  | 
Church  of  England  and  gives  the  | 
Church  in  India  powers  of  self-  | 
government. 

Turning  to  the  Bill  then,  the  first  j< 
clause  deals  with  definitions  and  jj 
the  second  recites  the  result  of  j 
severance  which  are  as  follows: —  jj 

First,  clauses  115  and  117-21  of  p 
the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1919 
being  repealed,  the  three  Bishoprics  H 
of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay  lj 
cease  to  be  Statutory  and  the 
salaries  are  no  longer  required  to  jj 


be  provided  out  of  the  public  re- 1 
venues;  the  same  applies  to  Archdea- 1 
conries  of  these  three  Dioceses.  As  j 
the  Bishops  and  Archdeacons  do  ; 
work  for  the  Government,  the  rules  ;• 
referred  to  below  sanction  the  pay-  j 
ment  to  them  of  a  reasonable  allow-  ’ 
ance. 


dand 


Legal  Doubts, 

Secondly,  all  the  Bishops’  Letters 
Patent  are  cancelled,  and  those 
Bishops  and  Archdeacons  who  are 
“Corporations  sole”  are  as  such 
dissolved.  The  third  clause  vali¬ 
dates  the  consecration  of  Churches 
and  cemeteries,  about  which  some 
doubts  had  been  expressed  by  Eng¬ 
lish  lawyers.  The  fourth  clause 
provides  that  if  the  Church  in  India 
shall  cease  to  be  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Secret¬ 
ary  of  State  shall  have  power  to 
resume  control  of  all  or  any  of  the 
maintained  Churches  and  hold  them 
in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Such  a  breach  of  communion  is  the 
only  reason  which  would  justify  the 
Church  of  England  entering  India 
as  a  Church.  It  is  because  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  Continent 
refuses  communion  to  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  obliged  to  send 
Anglican  priests  and  Bishops  to 
minister  to  her  people  there.  | 

We  may  reasonably  hope  that  this 
breach  will  never  occur,  but  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  the  remote  contin¬ 
gency. 

The  fifth  clause  confers  on  the  1 
Governor-General  of  India  in  Coun¬ 
cil  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  certain  rule- 
making  powers.  This  is  a  most  im-  E 
portant  clause,  for  it  is  by  this ,  ■ 
method  that  it  ha3  been  determined  | 
to  guarantee  to  English-speaking  l 
congregations,  worshipping  in  main-  r. 
tained  Churches,  the  right  to  use? 
the  Services  of  “any  Book  of  Com- | 
mon  Prayer  from  time  to  time  au- 1 
thorized  in  England.” 

I  am  dealing  with  these  rules  in 
detail  in  another  article.  Suffice  it 1 
to  fcay  here  that  we  have  agreed  to  . 
this  method  of  dealing  with  a  difficult  \ 

I  problem,  because  by  it  we  can  satisfy  j 
those  members  of  the  Church  of 
|  ^England  who  are  insistent- -a  : 

guarantee  which  has  legal  force,  | 
^  without  infringing  the  liberty  which  f 
I  rightly  belongs  to  a  Regional 
■  Church.  It  is  laid  down  that  these  j' 
rules  shall  be  made  with  the  con-  [ 
currence  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  | 
and  in  the  draft  now  prepared  they  t 
express  the  intention  of  the  Church  l 
as  set  forth  in  its  own  Constitution  I1 
and  Canons. 

Arbitration 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  is  no  | 
precedent  for  the  concurrence  of  a  I 
second  party  being  necessary  to  the! 
exercise  of  his  rule  making  power  * 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council.  This  is  a  Bill  of  an  un¬ 
precedented  character,  which  can 
hardly  have  a  successor,  so  what  is 
done  here  will  not  prove  a  precedent 
for  other  cases.  Moreover  these 
rules  take  the  place  of  the  “gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement”  by  which  we  pro¬ 
posed  to  provide  this  guarantee  in 
the  first  instance,  and  it  is  desired 
that  they  shall  evidence  the  existence 
of  the  same  spirit  of  good  will  as 
inspired  that  agreement.  Provision  is 


|  made  for  the  alteration  of  the  rules 
j  by  mutual  consent  and  for  arbitra- 
j  tion,  preferably  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  case  of  the 
j  Bishop  of  Calcutta  refusing  to  accept 
j  an  amendment  to  the  rule  regarding 
the  episcopal  supervision  of  chap¬ 
lains  ministering  to  troops,  propos¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor-General  of 
India  in  Council  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

The  sixth  clause  deals  with  the 
appointment  of  Provincial  Trustees 
who  are  to  be  incorporated  under  a 
Royal  Charter,  and  also  provides  for 
the  registration  of  Diocesan  Trust 
Associations  registered  under  the 
j  Societies  Registration  Act  of  1860  or 
i  the  Companies  Act  of  1913  which  has 
Jbeen  slightly  amended  to  ensure  that 
I  such  Associations  shall  be  exempt 
,from  the  necessity  of  calling  them- 
j  selves  “Ld.”  It  further  enables  the 
j  existing  “Corporations  sole,”  who 

Iare  to  be  dissolved,  to  transfer  the 
property  they  hold  to  these  Trust 
Associations  by  declaration  in  writ- 
1  ing.  To  prevent  any  property  being 
|  left  “in  the  air”  at  the  date  of 
j  severance,  there  is  a  “sweeping  up 
j  clause”  vesting  all  property  in  the 
j  Provincial  Trustees  but  various 
]  classes  of  property  are  exempted 
j  from  the  operation  of  this  clause  in¬ 
cluding  all  churches  and  cemeteries 
1  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  all 
I  property  held  by  a  Missionary 
Society  or  Religious  Community 
whose  headquarters  are  outside  of 
India,  all  property  held  by  Societies 
registered  under  the  Societies  Re¬ 
gistration  Act  of  1860  or  the  Com¬ 
panies  Act  of  1913,  and  all  property 
held  by  Trustees  who  object  in 
writing  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India  in  Council  to  their  property 
being  so  vested. 

Change  bf  Title 

The  clause  provides  for  the 
amendment  of  trusts  which  are  held 
to  have  failed  through  the  passing 
of  this  Bill. 

The  7th  clause  enacts  that  the 


l 


name  “Church  of  India”  shall  be 
read  for  the  name  “Church  of 
England”  or  similar  terms  “in  all 
grants,  deeds,  and  other  instruments 
relating  to  property  subject  to”  the 
Bill. 

The  8th  ^clause  provides  an  in¬ 
expensive  way  by  which  if  it  is  held 
that  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  in¬ 
cluding  clause  7  above  mentioned, 
any  trust  fails;  that  is,  can  no  longer 
be  carried  out  in  the  exaet  terms  of 
the  deed,  a  new  scheme  may  be 
sanctioned,  full  opportunity  being 
given  to  the  trustees  and  any  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  trust  to  object  to 
the  new  scheme  and  secure  its  satis¬ 
factory  amendment.  It  is  believed 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  schemes  will  be  settled  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  Trustees  and 
the  Church  authorities. 

The  9th  clause  saves  the  rights  of 
the  existing  holders  of  Bishoprics  to 
which  they  were  appointed  by  the 

Secretary  of  State,  and  provides  that 

. 


nothing  in  the  “shall  hinder 

the  continuance  of  the  existing 
practice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  or  of  the  Government  of  the 
Provinces  of  India  with  regard  to 
providing  and  maintaining  out  of 
public  funds  churches  and  chapels 
for  the  use  of  the  Church  in  India.” 
And  similarly,  it  “shall  not  hinder 
the  continuance  of  the  existing 
practice  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  with  regard  to  appointing 
paying  and  granting  ipeirSioirirtffirtri: 
public  funds  to  chaplains  to  minister 
in  maintained  Churches,  and  to  mak¬ 
ing  grants  in  aid  to  persons  other 
than  Chaplains  for  ministering  in 
maintained  Churches  or  elsewhere.” 

Marriage  Act 

This  is  an  important  provision  to 
which  I  would  show  the  attention  of 
those  who  think  that  the  Bill  will 
inevitably  have  the  result  of  ending 
the  existing  practice  in  these  respects. 
The  Government  took  over  from  the 
East  India  Company  this  duty  with 
regard  to  certain  of  its  servants,  and 
it  has  no  intention  of  repudiating  its 
responsibility,  the  exact  extent  of 
■which  has,  however  never  belen  clear¬ 
ly  defined.  Similarly  in  employing  ' 
British  troops,  the  Government 
accepts  the  obligations  which  are 
imposed  by  the  King’s  Regulations 
of  which  the  ^provision  of  chaplains 
and  places  of  worship  is  one. 
Through  the  Indianization  of  the 
Services,  doubtless  the  number  of 
chaplains  which  the  Government  will 
feel  justified  in  maintaining,  will 
decrease,  but  that  is  a  prospect 
which  has  to  be  faced  entirely  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  Bill. 

The  remaining  three  clauses  deal 
with  the  continued  application  to  the 
Indian  Church  of  the  Indian  Chris¬ 
tian  Marriage  Act  of  1872,  the  short 
title  of  the  Bill,  and  the  date  of  its 
coming  into  operation,  which  is  fixed 
as  that  on  which  the  Indian  Church 
Measure  will  come  into  operation. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  date  of 
separation  which  is  defined  as  “a 
day  to  be  fixed  by  the  order  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India  in  Coun¬ 
cil  at  the  request  of  the  General 
Council,  (of  the  Church  in  India) 
being  not  less  than  two  and  not  more 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  Measure  coming  into  operation.” 

Such  are  the  principles  which  it  is 
proposed  to  embody  in  the  Bill. 

It  is  contrary  to  Parliamentary 
procedure  to  publish  the  text  of  a 
bill  before  it  is  introduced  into  Par¬ 
liament,  but  those  principles  are 
fully  set  out  in  the  printed  paper 
which  is  being  sent  to  the  members 
of  all  Diocesan  Councils  and  which 
can  be  obtained  by  others  who 
desire  to  see  it  from  any  of  the 
Diocesan  Bishop. 
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The  Editor  doet  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  the  opinions  or  asser¬ 
tions  of  correspondents ;  nor  can  he 
undertake  to  return  unused  MSS. 
Correspondents  arc  requested  to  write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
always  to  send  their  real  names  and 
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CRIMES  OF  MEDICAL 
MISSIONARIES 

To  the  Editor  of  the 
“North-China  Daily  News.” 

Sir, — Will  you  please  allow  me  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  sarcastic 
and  unwise  article  by  the  Rev.  T.B. 
Grafton  published  in  this  morning’s 
edition  of  your  paper? 

Such  an  effort  to  hold  the  Chinese 
up  to  ridicule  is  unworthy  the  pro- 
\  minence  given  to  it  by  so  influential 
a  publication  as  the  “Daily  News,” 
and  is  most  calculated  to  provoke 
international  ill  will.  It  is  such  an 
attitude  and  spirit  that  will  always 
be  resented  by  a  self-respectin 
people  and  is  especially  unfortunate 
at  the  present  time.  As  a  medical 
missionary  I  can  only  express  my 
regret  that  a  member  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  body  should  be  the  author  of 
such  an  article  and  thus  give  offence 
to  a  people  whose  favour  he  should 
strive  to  gain. 

I  am,  etc., 

/  * 

Robert  C.  Beebe. 
Shanghai,  Nov.  12,  1926. 


^  v.-  jB  i 

xenophobia:  he  cannot  pro ve~tht 
the  average  merchant,  the  peaceful 
'  j  citizen  or  countryman,  the  thousands 
1  of  Chinese  employed  by  foreigners— 
T  ;  in  fact  say  90  per  cent,  of  the  Chi- 
rf  i  nese  population  desire  to  see  the 
1  small  number  of  foreigners  who 
!  J  reside  in  China,  perpetually  bullied 
j  and  ill-treated.  It  is  quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  several  of  my  Chinese 
friends  who  know  that  they  can  rely 
|  upon  my  discretion  have  told  me 
a  more  ,  than  once  that  it  would  be  a 
jiy  God’s  send  if  the  foreigners  would 
1  assist  the  real,  patriotic  Chinese  to 
Put  an  end  to  the  state  of  banditry 
:  which  has  been  prevailing  in  China 
j  for  the  last  decade.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chinese  Resident,”  your  paragraph 


J 


***But  whom  does  Dr.  Beebe  mean 
by  the  Chinese?  Does  he  mean  the 
great  majority  of  quiet,  orderly 
people  who  will  fully  understand  Mr.  | 
Grafton’s  irony?  Or  does  he  mean 
Chinese  of  the  stamp  of  those  who 
sacked  missions  and  hospitals  in 
South  China  last  April  and  May 
and  have  just  'done  the  like  by  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  at  Liuyang? 
Mr.  Grafton  has  lived  long  enough 
among  Chinese  of  the  interior  to 
know  Wbat  his  words  mean — Ed. 


CHINESE  MINISTERS  ABROAD 

To  the  Editor  of  the 
|  “North-China  Daily  News.” 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  answer  to  “A 
|  Chinese  Resident’s”  letter  \fhich  ap- 
|  pears  in  your  paper  of  to-day’s  issue 
{  and  to  thank  him,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  friendly  manner  in  which  he 
j  has  answered  my  letter  of  the  9th 
|  instant.  I  shall  reply  to  each  one 
1  of  his  contentions : 

(1)  It  is  NOT  a  fact  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  nation  as  a  whole  is  in  one  mind 
against  foreign  policy.  “Facts'”  ar 
things  that  cannot  be  disputed  and 
the  very  “fact”  that  we  are  discus¬ 
sing  a  certain  matter  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  “fact.”  “Facts”  can 
be  proven,  and  “A  Chinese  Resident” 
can  only  prove  that  a  handful  of 
Chinese  lunatics  are  advocating 


■  j  (1)  is  wrong,  or,  at  any  I’ate,  open 
i  to  discussion. 

(2)  There  is  no  possible  com- 
|  parison  between  the  French  Revolu- 
I  tion  and  the  Chinese'  chads.  As  far 
•|  as  the  civi]  war  in  America  is,  con- 
4  cerned,  I  am  inot  sufficiently  acquaints 
|  ed  with  the  matter,  but  I  be- 
;*  lieve  that  my  American  friends 
^  would  smile  at  the  idea. — But,  re- 
J  garding-  the  French  Revolution,  will 
j  you  please  remember  that  it  was  a 

■  jj  purely  idealistic  rising  of  the  lowe: 

classes  (le  tiers  etat)  against  the 
■j  nobility  and  the  clergy.— If  your 
i  Chinese  population  started  a  revolu- 
I  tion  of  their  own  against  the  numer. 
I  ous  so-called  generals  and  uniformed 
,  bandits  who  raid,  burn  and  destroy 
|  cities  and  slaughter  thousands 
j  of  your  men  and  women,  and  if  a 
a|  number  of  those  men  who  arc  Icadinc 
.1  your  country  to  ruin  and  destruction 
|1  were  sent  to  the  guillotine— then, 
1  y°u  could  attempt  a  comparison  of 
4  some  kind,  with  the  French  Revolu- 


*■  to  earn: 

fiendish  schemes  of  theft  and  murder. 

The  unfortunate  foreign  lady  who  I 
was  butchered  and,. beheaded  a  few] 
weeks  ago,  in  Chcngtu,  by  one  of 
your  countrymen  had  spent  all  heY 
life  taking  care  of  your  people.  That 
is  the  way  she  was  recompensed 
Millions  of  Chinese  live  peacefully 
in  foreign  lands  and  do  you  ever 
hear  that  Chinese  are  constantly 
murdered  or  kidnapped  in  any  of 
those  foreign  countries? 

Yes,  wrongly  or  rightly,  a  grea 
number  of  foreigners  consider  them 
selves  a  superior  race.  But  whose 
fault  is  it?  When  you,  Mr.  “Chinese 
Resident,” — who,  I  believe,  are 
gentleman  of  breed  and  education 
were  taking  a  stroll  in  some  garden 
for  instance,  and  if  a  dozen  brats 
came  and  threw  mud  at  you  anc 
insulted  you — don’t  you  think  that 
you  would  curse  them  geutly  anc 
would  you  consider  them  exactly  a 
|  your  equals . ? 

I  am,  etc., 

R.  d’AuxioN  de  Ruffe. 
Shanghai,  Nov.  12,  1926. 
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tion.  As  fajr  as  those  “hundreds  of 
people  who  fled  -to  other  countries  or 
places  of  safety,  when  these  two 
sister  Republics  went  through  the 
transition  /stage,”  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  you  cannot 
compare  ^England,  Germany  and 
America  Where  a  number  of  emigres 
sought  shelter,  with  the  Concessions 
here.  A$  a  matter  of  fact — and  this 
is  a  “fact/’ — these  countries,  with,  the 
exception  of  America,  made  war  on 
the  French  Revolution  and  invaded 
the  territory  of  France:  can  you 
quote ‘anything  similar  in  your  “re¬ 
volution”? 

(3)  It  may  be  “natural  and  human 
nature  that  one  would  die  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  compatriots  rather 
than  that  of  the  foreigners.”  Gran¬ 
ted.  But  it  is  infinitely  more  natural 
and  human  mature  that  one  should 
live  and  be  happy  under  the  protec-  __ 
tion  of  the  foreigners  as  it  is  the  , 
case  within  the  limits  of  the  foreign 
concessions— than  be  murdered,  and 
robbed  ill  the  hands  of  his  esteemed 
uniformed  compatriots. 

(4)  No,  Mr.  “Chinese  Resident, 
anti-foreignism  does  not  arise  out  of 
the  uncivilized  action  of  irresponsible 
or  uneducated  foreigners,  but  is  only 
the  result  of  a  well  known  system  of 
camouflage  that  your  numerous  and 
greedy  so-called  leaders  have  adopted 

■■  **  ^r 


To  the  Editor  of  the 
“North-China  Daily 

Sir, — You  are  to  be  congratulate/ 
on  your  excellent  leading  article  of 
the  11th  instant  for  the  reason  that 
it  contains  the  first  really  construc¬ 
tive  sug-gesteion  which  has  been  pro- 
|  duced  out  of  the  bedlam  of  recent 
|  discussion  on  the  state  of  China,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware.  I  refer  to  your 
proposal  that  a  Conference  of  the 
I  Rowers  should  be  held  in  Tokyo  at 
an  early  date,  and  whilst  I  would 
not  venture  to  draw  up  an  agenda, 
I  would  certainly  propose  that  such 
a  gathering  should  refrain  from  all 
discussion  of  existing  treaties, 
tariffs  and  extraterritoriality,  and 
SSrag  should  confine  itself  strictly  to  a 
minute  study  of  the  position  with 
which  they  are  confronted  in  China 
to-day,  and  to  the  discovery  of 
prompt  remedies  therefor. 

For  every  malady  there  is  a 
remedy;  for  the  Chinese  malady 
there  must  be  one,  and  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
*  world  to  find  it  and  apply  it  fearless¬ 
ly;  I,  being  a  merchant  without 
experience  in  diplomacy,  do  not 
profess  to  know  what  it  is. 

If  the  Powers  at  such  a  Conference 
cannot  agree  upon  united  action  I 
think  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
section  of  them,  or  even  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  alone,  being  the 
most  vitally  affected,  to  take'  action 
independently  of  the  others,  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  of  the  other 
major  powers  would  stand  aside  and 
allow  those  two  long  suffering  Is¬ 
land  Empires  to  bear  the  full  burden 
of  preserving  civilization  on  the 
-  Asiatic  Continent. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  mere 
.  convocation  of  such  a  Coriference 
ivould  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
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-j  “putting  the  wind  ufr the  nun  tat; 
"'rascals  who  are  ruining  this  country 
'  and  that  they  would  forthwith  get 
together  and  construct  some  form  of 
established  government  amongst 
themselves,  which,  according  to 
pronouncements  by  leading  statesmen 
in  many  countries,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  a  start.  Little  boy 
conducting  their  scraps  on  vacant 
plots  always  bolt  for  shelter  and 
discuss  mutual  protection  when  they 
see  a  big  strong  policeman  coming 
down  the  road,  and  the  bad  little 
boys  of  China  would  most  certainly 
do  likewise — to  the  delight  of  99  per 
cent,  of  the  harassed  people  of  the 
country)  both-pat-ives  and  foreigners 
whose  interests  >are  identical  and  who 
cannot  much  longer  survive  the  pro¬ 
gressive  destruction  of  their  trade 
and  the  drain  upon  their  resources. 

I  would  like  to  enlarge  upon  this 
last  sentence;  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  for  well  paid  statesmen  in 
England  and  other  countries  to  talk 
of  “conciliation  ”  “patience,”  and 
“the  legitimate  aspfrations  of  the 
Chinese.”  We  merchants  in  China 
have  observed  the  principles 
embodied  in  those  expressions  for  II 
I  what  has  the  result  been  to  us?‘* 
I  Humiliation  and  insult  even  to  the 
I  point  of  being  described  and  in  some 

■  places  treated  as  “dogs,”  and  the 

■  almost  total  disappearance  of  our 
I  trade. 


II  would  like  your  readers  clearly 
to  understand  that  I  am  not  takin 
the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole  to 
I  task  in 'what  I  have  just  said;  I  know 
I  as  well  as  anybody  else  that  99  per 
I  cent,  of  the  native  population  ar 
I  with  us  and  that  the  treatment  which 
I  we  arc  receiving  is  dictated  entirely 
I  from  Moscow,  and  is  being  ad- 
1  ministered  by  a  very  minute 
[fraction  of  the  populace  through 
Ithe^  usual  system  of  terrorism 
[which  proved  to  be  so  effectual 
[in  Russia,  but  merchants  can- 
inot  blind  themselves  any  longer 
I  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  maintain 
I  their  present  overhead  charges  in- 
|  definitely  and  that  if  something  is 
not  done  they  may  shortly  find 
tnemselves  in  the  position  into  which 


many  have  already  been  force dj 
that  of  liquidation  and  the  abanckf 
ment  of  this  market  to  Sovi 
domination. 

There  are,  of  course,  large  worij 
wide  corporations  trading  in  C h / 


i  whose  capital  enables  them 


|  exeicise  the  “patience”  advocated-i 
our  Government,  as  the  total  loss 


their  China  trade  would  hardly  uM 
|  them  at  all.  But  what  of  the 
1  merchant  With  his  entire  eaitaL 
sunk  in  this  country;  what  ol  th$t 
investor  with  all  his  funds  ip  pre 
perty,  land  shares,  docks,  whaiyef 
mills,  shipping,  etc.,  in  Chini 
speak  of  Chinese  investors  as  (well 
as  foreign)  ;  what  of  the  man  'who 
has  his  family  here  and  has  nowlhere 
else  to  go  to  when  his  capiLlil  is 
hmshedV  It  is  an  open  fact  jthat 


many  firms  (including  Chinese 
in  that  position  now,  that  being 
cisely  the  position  into  which  Moscov 
strives  to  place  us  all  over  the  world', 
and  the  breaking  point  is  not 
far  off  if  present  conditions  are 
allowed  to  continue. 

Sitting  about  and  “waiting  for 
somatliing  to  happen”  is  amusing  up 
to  a  point,  but  that  attitude  has  had 
its  day  for  the  ordinary  merchant  in 
China.  Action  of  some  sort  is 
essential,  aind  it  is  for  the  diplomats 
to  decide  without  further  delay  upon  | 
the  form  which  it  should  take.  Your  p 
suggestion  fob  a  Conference  on  thei  . 
subject  is  therefore  most  welcome. 

. ... 

British  Merchant. 


Shanghai,  Nov.  13,  1926. 
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impartial  not  neutral. 


SHANGHAI,  OCTOBER,  15,  1926. 


DR.  DAVID  YUI  AT 
THE  N.C.C. 


Dr.  David  Yui’s  speech  at  the  : 
opening-  of  the  National  Chris-  f 
Han  Council  conference  will  have  | 
come  as  a  cause  of  surprise  to  I 
many,  of  indignation,  perhaps,  |. 
t.o  some,  of  regret  to  all.  The1 
indignation  we  do  not  share.  So 
far  from  objecting  to  Dr.  Yui  or 
any  other  Chinese '  wishing  for 
abolition  of  extraterritoriality 
and  treaty  revision,  we  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him  wholehearted¬ 
ly:  only  we  think  that  the  time 
has  not  come  for.it  yet  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  hasty  action  in  this 
matter  under  present  conditions 
in  China  would  do  her  more 
haim  than  good.  Our  difference 
with  Dr.  Yui  is  not  one  of  aim, 
but  ol  method.  We  cannot  con- 
sidei  that  either  the  occasion  he 
chose  for  speaking  in  this  way 
or  the  capacity  in  which  he 
•spoke  ought  to  have  been,  used 
loi  such  a  tirade.  Fox*  many 
months  past  Dr.  Yui  has  been 
looked  upon  by  leading  foreigh- 
eis  in  Shanghai  as  a  protagonist 
°i  the  party  which  is  genuinely 
anxious  to  promote  better  rela¬ 
tions  between  Chinese  and  for¬ 
eigners.  As  such  he  has  been 
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seen  fit,  at  a  conference  that  will 
be  watched  all  through  China, 
to  deliver  a  speech  of  a  most 
inflammable  .nature,  the  effects 
of  which  are  likely  to  be  the 
very  reverse  of  the  aims  he  was 
supposed  to  sqrve.  Apart  from 
political  questions  involved  there 
are,  also,  passages  which  should 
surely  have  been  beneath  him. 

Dr.  Yui’s  defence  qf  the 
shameful  Anti-Christian  cam¬ 
paign  makes  one  rub  one’s  eyes. 
“The  movement  has,  in  our 
judgment,  been  misnamed  as 
Anti-Christian  or  Anti-Christ,” 
says  Dr.  Yui:  and  again  “It 
(this  movement)  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  an  agitation  against 
those  things  in  which  thought¬ 
ful  Christians  East  and  West  can 
readily  join.”  We  should  not 
have  imagined  that  any  “thought¬ 
ful  Christian”  would  have 
“readily  joined,”  even  in  spirit, 
in  wholesale  brigandage  of  mis¬ 
sion  property;  in  throwing  sick 
Chinese  into  the  street  because 
•they  had  been  so  un-Christian  as 
to  accept  the  devoted  services  of 
foreign  medical  missionaries; 
and  in  pelting  the  said  mission¬ 
aries  through  the  streets  with 
mud  and  stones  and  abuse.  But: 
it  seems  that  it  can  be  done.  At] 
least  the  outrages  committed  on 
missions  and  hospitals  at  Swa-; 
tow,  Canton,  Wuehow  and  else-; 
where  put  no  strain  on  Dr. 
Yui’s  powers  of  sympathy.  The 
truth  is  that  when  he  tries  to . 
defend  the  Anti-Christian  move- 
ment,  he'  is  defending  a  very! 
ugly  and  despicable  display  of 
mob  spirit,  actuated  by  the  per-! 
sonal  greed,  of  its  leaders,  who  j 
attempted  to  cover  up  their ; 
marauding  with  the  same  sancti- 1 
monious  hypocrisies  to  which 
Dr.  Yui  has  now  given  the  seal  \ 
of  his  approbation.  It  looks  un-| 
commonly  as  if  Dr.  Yui  were  £ 
trying  to  run  with  the  hare,  and 
hunt  with  the  hounds,  to  keep  in  | 
with  the  mob  of  hysterical  stud¬ 
ents  and  professional  mischief- 1 
makers  and  at  the  same  time  v 
somehow  to  excuse  himself  to  ■ 
his  Christian  friends. 


As  we  (said  above,  we  only 
sympathize  with  Dr.  Yui’s  desire 
for  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaties.  *  But  we  must  take 
H  strong  exception  to  his  allusion 


treated  with  the  greatest  frank¬ 


ness  and  friendliness,  has  been 
invited  to  confidential  discus¬ 
sions  and  has  had  his  advice 
sought  tor  and  taken.  Among  • 
Chinese,  loo,  Dr.  Yui  enjoys  high  I: 


foreign  Power  with  im-; 
pei’iajistic  designs  to  exploit  us.” 

not  suppose  Dr.  Yui 
meant  any  particular  Power. 
But,  a  man  of  his  culture  and 
experience  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  himself  .  to  use  that 
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catchword  “imperialistic  design,” 
which  he  knows,  if .  he  will  stop 
to  think  for  a  moment,  is  totally 


m 


the 
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untrue.  Since  1921 
jointly  and  individually — Soviet 
Russia  being  the  only  exception 
—-have  set  themselves  to  meet 
China’s  wishes  and  to  prepare 
the  way  (or  the  fulfilment  of  her 
hopes.  That  the  policy  laid 
down  and  publicly  proclaimed  to 
the  world  at  Washington  has 
borne  so  little  fruit,  is  certainly 
not  the  fault  of  the  Powers, 
a  man  in  Dr.  Yui’s  position 
catch  up  and  propagate 
faP'e  and  silly  parrot 
is  deplorable.  Not  less  so 
his  criticisms  of  individual 
missionaries,  charging  them, 
with  “a  superiority  complex,”  “a 
determination  to  dictate,”  and 
“too  strong  a  nationalism.”  Even 
if  there  is  ground  for  such  an 
attack,  was  it  “quite  nice”  to 
make  it  so  publicly?  The  Na¬ 
tional  Christian  Council  confer¬ 
ence  has  met  for  the  furtherance 
of  Christianity  in  China  and  to 
that  end  plain  speaking  on  these 
matters  may  (we  do  not  pretend 
to  know)  be  highly  necessary. 
But  -surely  it  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  meetings  in  com¬ 
mittee,  where  the  discussion 
would  be  private?  To  blurt  it 
out  in  an  inaugural  address, 
strikes  one  as  uncommonly  bad 
manners. 
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not  suppose  that  they  will  allow 
Dr.  Yui’s  declaration  to  go  out 
to«  the  world  as  representative  of 
their  attitude — for  so  it  must 
appear  to  be,  coming  from  their 
chairman  at  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence — without  effective  protest. 
The  results  may  not  be  seen  to¬ 
day  or  to-morrow.  But  when 
Dr.  Yui  pleaded  for  unity,  for 
“welding  ourselves  together”  for 
“spiritual  regeneration  and  con- 
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certed  action,”  we  fear  he  will 


only  have  succeeded  in  splitting 
the  National  Christian  Council 
from  top  to  bottom. 


American  Missionaries  And 
British  Merchants 
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But  from  the  standpoint  of 
Christian  enterprise  in  China, 
the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
speech  is  the  way  in  which,  all 
through,  Dr.  Yui  speaks  in  the 
first  person  plural.  In  what 
capacity,  then,  was  he  speaking? 
Was  it  as  Chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  the  case  from  the  inaugural 
nature  of  the  address,  its  wel- 
|  come  to  the  {delegates  and  so 
y  forth  ?  If  so,  are  we  to  conclude 
if  that  the  National  Christian 
‘  Council  is  behind  him,  as,  let 
I  us  say,  the  Municipal  Council  is 
j  behiqd  whatever  its  Chairman 
■  says  in  public?  But  that  would 
"f  presuppose  an  eleventh-hour  de- 1  - 
parture  from  the  policy  indicated 
in  the  N.C.C.  statement  with 
which  we  dealt  yesterday,  which 
was  to  eschew  political  matters 
and  confine  discussion  to  the  re¬ 
ligious.  Or  was  Dr.  Yui  speak¬ 
ing  as  a  leader  of  the  Chinese 
wing  of  the  N.C.C.  ?  If  so,  he 
obviously  ought  to  have  got  out 
of  the  chair  before  delivering 
himself.  The  fact  of  his  thus 
mixing  in  his  address  the  char- 
fjacters  of  chairman  of  the  N.C.C. 
v  -(  and  Qhinese  nationalist  is  an 
f  exceedingly  serious  thing  for  the 
{future  welfare  of  the  Council. 
Not  a  few  of  its  members  took 
I  strong  exception  to  its  political 
activities  last  year  and  we  can 
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(Loins  E.  Nantz  in  the  North 
China  Star ) 

In  these  days,  wih-en  it  se-ems  that 
the  whole  country  is  divided  on 
many  ques-tions  of  policy  and  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  general  trend  of  the 
press,  both  foreign  and  Chinese, 
is  toward’  violent  criticism,  often 
destructive  in  character,  it  is  well 
us  to  remember  the  two  great 
gn  landmarks’  in  China — 
Christianity  and  (Commercialism.  | 
These  two  historic  monuments, I 
planted  here  as  a  result  of  the  J 
efforts  of  high-minded,  visionary, 
American  missionaries  and  hon¬ 
est,  farsighted,  British  merchants, 
are  enshrined  in  the  heart  and 
affections  of  the  people  and  are 
destined  to,  endure  forever.  It 
can  honestly  be  said,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
greatest  constructive  effort  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  foreigners  in 
China  is  that  of  the  American 
missionary  and  the  British  mer¬ 
chant. 

The  American  missionary  is 
maintained  in  China  and  his 
schools,-  hospitals,  colleges  and 
churches  paid  for  principally  by 
subscriptions  voluntarily  given  by 
Americans  in  continental  United 
States.  It  is  the  desire  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  missicftt  societies  to 
make  their  institutions  self-sup¬ 
porting,  but  at  the  present  time 
there  are  few  which  are  able  to 
collect  sufficient  funds  for  even  a 
small  percentage  of  their  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  American  missionary 
has  built  up  and  established  a 
system  of  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  length  and  bread¬ 
th  of  China  which  would  do 
justice  to  the  educational  system 
in  many  fairly  advanced  States. 
Religious  instruction^  are  a  part 
of  the  teachings  in  every  school, 
but  many  of  them  do  not  require 
as  a  pre-requisite  to  matriculation 
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m  any  de-^i 
However,  the  [ 
great  majority  of  students  who  I 
enroll  in  these  institutions,  adopt  | 
the  Christian  religion.  There  are! 
few  cities  of  any  importance  in  ' 
China  where  an  American  mis¬ 
sionary  cannot  be  found  quietly 
and  diligently  carrying  on  bis  | 
work.  In  many  outlying  parts 
of  the  country  the  trader,  when 
he  first  arrives  and  engages  the  I 
natives  in  conversation,  will  be  j 
pleased  to  learn  that  they  have  j 
known  men  of  bis  nationality,  1 
As  a  matter  of  fact  in  interior  t 
places  it  is  more  customary  for 
the  native  tct  say  “Are  you  an  [ 
American?  than  “What  national-! 
ity  are  you?”  It  will  be  learned  E 
upon  questioning  the  native  that  F 
he  holds  the  foreigner  in  the 
highest  regard,  this  impression  fc 
having  been  created  and  left  in| 
his  mindi  by  the  American  mis-1 
sionary. 
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It  cannot  honestly  be  said  that 
the  missionary  suffers  any  very 
considerable  hardship,  if  any  at 
all,  as  a  result  of  his  labors  in 
China;  but  it  can  be  said  that  he 
has  devoted  himself  whole-heart¬ 
edly  to  the  work  of  propagating 
the  Christian  belief  amongst  the 
Chinese,  educating  them  according 
to  his  standards  and  providing 
medical  and  surgical  attention  for 
them'  -through  his  hospitals.  By 
living  an  exemplary  life,  he  has 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
the  most  favorable  impression  of 
the  American.  He  has  invariably 
been  a  man  of  education  and  very 
high  moral  standards,  and  due  to 
his  efforts  among  the  people,  he 
| stands  todlay  as  what  is  undoubt- 
jedly  the  greates-t  and  most  efficient 
j  advance  agent  for  commerce  the 
j  world  has  ever  known.  His  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  his  unswerving 
honesty  and  devotion  to  duty,  his 
friendly  attitude  toward  the’  pe¬ 
ople  in,  the  country  of  his 
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tion,  have  served  to  create  that 
greatest  of  all  trade  assets — con- 
i  Rdence,  in  the  country  which  he 
lepresents.  It  is  found  that  in 
I  many  parts  of  China,  the  very 
word  niei  kuo”  meaning  Amer¬ 
ican,  is  synonymous  with  upright¬ 
ness,  honesty,  tolerance  and  friend¬ 
liness. 

The  British  merchant  in  hi< 
long  association,  with  the  Chinese 
people,  which  commences  about 
the  same  time  as  the  American 
missionary  activities,  has  left  a 
record  of  rugged  honesty  in 
business  dealings  which  has  set 


tra,  cl¬ 


an  example  in  commercial 
ing  invaluable  to  the  Chinese 
China’s  railway  systems,  most  of  j 
her  coal  mines,  her  textile  indus-j 
try  which  is  growing  so  rapidly,  | 
and  a  large  number  of  her  other 
permanent  industries,  are  a  dir¬ 
ect  result  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  (farsighted  British  merchants. 
They  have  devoted  their  energies 
principally  to  developing  com¬ 
merce  between  China  and  foreign 
countries  and  have  confined 
themselves  almost  excluvely  to 
ithe  various  foreign  concessions 
which  they  have  been  so  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  up.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the 
Island  of  Hongkong  at  the  time 
it  was  given  to  the  British  Crown, 
was  a  barren  rock  rearing  its  cold 


[ shoulders  above  the 
ef  Victoria,  Bay. 
Ceaseless  energy  of 
merchants  who  made 


blue  waters 
Under  the 
the  British 
it  a  trading 


Center,'  it  blossomed  into  the  gar¬ 
den  spot  which  it  is  today. 
Shanghai,  Tientsin  and  Hankow, 
were  also  built  up  largely  as  a 
result  of  British  merchants. 

There  are  other  merchants  in 
China  and  always  have  been,  g 
just  the  same  as  there  are  other  I 
missionaries  in  China  and  always  1 
have  been,  hut  we  are  discussing  I 
the  majority  and  to  all  intents  1 
and  purposes  the  American  mis-  | 
sionary  and  the  British  mer-  I 
■  chant,  each  stands  alone  in  hisi 
Respective  sphere.  The  American! 
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I  (Continued  on  Page  13) 


(Continued  from  Pag©  12) 

missionary  lias  undoubtedly  mad 
many  mistakes,  in  the  develcip- 
ment  ot  his  system  for,  propagat- 
the  Christian  religion  in 
ina,  and  the  British  merchant 
“nOoubtedly  made  many 

tf.  dealings 

", th  the  Chinese  people.  How- 
^er  it  can  honestly  be  said  that 

m  aVe,eaCh  tried>  so  far  as 
y  Within  their  power,  to  , 

Ur  anStrthat  they  POssibl-v  could 
*01  all  concerned. 

taiJ/10  + Anierican  missionary  cer- 
ly  tiled  to  induce  the  peC|ple 
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ends  of  tile  Chinese  as*  weft  'OB' 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Bvit- 
ish  merchant  is  obviously  and 
admittedly  trading  for  profit. 
However,  he  is  very  careful  to  seo 
that  there  is  sufficient  profit  for 
all  concerned.  The  various  safe 
guards  erected  to  secure  his  in¬ 
terests  by  his  government,  are  in 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  them, 
absolutely  essential  tt’i  his  con¬ 
tinued  safe  residence  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Governments  of  various 
nationalities  have  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
ploited  this  country  for  their  own 
selfish  ends,  for  which  the  mer-  [ 
chant  is  invariably  blamed  by  | 
the  people  of  the  country,  when  as  I 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  more  1 
often  than  not,  a  matter  of  im-  1 
perial  policy  on  the  part  of  the  9 
various  European  government;  fl 
who  for  so  ma.ny  years  played  | 
I  diplomatic  checkers  an  China’s  f-j 
|  soil. 

■  .  j.)  *  -  jn> 

We  have  today  many  conflict- 1 
1  ing  points  of  view  in  China  and  p 
1  in  the  voice  of  its  people  there  are  Sr 


many  tones,  one  of  them  occa- 


-  ,  tucui  uim*  r  r 

I  sionally  burs. ing  forth  in  diatribes  go 


I  against  Christianity  as  such.  I 
To  them  is  commended  a  careful  jt 
study  of  the  lives  of  the  mission- 1 
aries  martyred  for  that  cause  and  f 
the  undoubted  good  which  they  I 
have  accomplished  through  their  I 
efforts  tor  the  Chinese  people.  S 
Another  cries  out  against  the  j, 
British  merchant  for  various  rea-j 
sons,  all  political,  none  directly 
connected  with  the  trader  who  is  t 


j  buying  and  selling  cargo,  erigag-j 
j  ed  in  banking  or  otherwise  fol-  • 
J  lowing  his  peaceful  pursuit.  In' 
jail  justice  it  must  he  admitted  < 
that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  sec- 
j  tion  amongst  the  British  people:' 
in  China  who  deplore  the  scrap-, 
ping  of  what  was  previously! 

1  known  as  the  “gunboat  and  bay- 
I  onet  policy.”  However,  the  ma- 
I  jority  of  them  realize  that  this  I 
1  method  df  dealing  with  China  is| 
1  gone  for  ever  and  must  be  re-1 
j  placed  by  mutual  concession  and! 
3  good  .will. 

China  has  changed  so  rapidly i 
jboth  economically  and  socially,! 
I  that  - to  the  spectator  she  often, 

I  presents  the  appearance  of  all 
kaleidascopo,  and  an  attempt  to  | 

[  analyse  the  present  political  situa-l 
tion  leads  c,ne  to  utter  confusion, 
-md  it  one  undertakes  to  follow' 
the  movements  of  her  various! 
warring  chieftains,  it  leads  to  I 
tui  ther  confusion.  It  is>  there  -  S 
fore  only  necessary  to  remember  B 
the  four  dominating  groups  of  !;, 
militarists,  none  of  which  art* 
able  to  control  China  without 
4  VJll°  extensive  concessions  to 
one  or  two  of  the  other  group.-? 
thus  maintaining  a  nicely  bal-  ' 
anced  balance  of  power.”  The 
commerce  of  China,  as  well  as 
the  education  of  its  people,  must 
continue,  and  as  long  as  the 
American  missionary  feels  ]j]c 
supplying  a  part  of  that  want  at 


his  Oiwrx  expense  and:  at  the 
pense  of  his  countrymen, 
efforts  should  be  accepted  by 
Chinese  people  in  the  spirit 
which  it  is  offered;  an(|  as 


ex 
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in 

long 


as  the  British  merchant  carrier 
on  his  commerce  with  the  Chinese 
people  and  his  country  and 
various  other  foreign  countries  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  him¬ 
self  and  his  clients,  his  efforts 
should  also  he  acceptable  to  the 
Chinese  people. 

These  two  monuments, 
mercialism  and  religion, 
planted  here  by  a  group  of 
with  widely  different  ideals, 
here  to  stay,  and  cannot  be 
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f  roved  by  antagonistic 
foreign  or  Chinese,  with 
but  selfish  ends  to  serve. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN 
CHINA  • 


i  Missionaries  1  Allege  Chinese 
Christians  on  the  Increases 
The  Other  View 

<2^45  it 


PROPORTION  OF  “RICE 
CHRISTIANS” 
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Mission  secretaries  and  others! 
with  experience  of  the  Far  East} 
have  given  their  opinions  with  re- 1 
gard  to  the  effects  of  the  anti- 
Christian  movement  in  China:  re- 
terred  to  in  a  dispatch  from  the 
I  eking  correspondent  of  the  “Daily 
Mad.”  J 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Mann,  China 
secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  said  that  the  strong  anti- 
Chnstian  movement  in  China  dur- 
mg*  the  past'  year  or  two  had 
brought  out  the  staunchness  of  the 
Chinese  Christians,  and  weeded  || 
out  such  rice  Christians”  ias  there 
might  be. 

1  Re  Rev.  T.  W.  Goodall,  one  of  i 
the  secretaries  of  the  China  Inland  * 
Mission,  the  largest  single  society  | 
working  in  China,  said  that  the  op- 
position  of  a  year  ago  was  largely 
passing.  Conferences  in  Shansi 
Honan  and  Chihli  Provinces,  re¬ 
ports  of  which  have  just  arrived, 
show  the  biggest  number  of 
Chinese  Christians  attending  for 
many  yea-rs.  There  are,  he" said,  | 
difficulties  at  the  moment,  but  talk  I 
of  nee  Christians”  is  greatly  I 
exaggerated:.  5  1 

Its  Strength 

Mr.  Archibald  Rose,  for  many 
years  Commercial  Attache  at 
Peking  and  Shanghai,  who  as  a 
commercial  man  has  travelled  J 
widely  throughout  all  parts  oft 
China  for  20  years,  said  he  had  l 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  I 
work  of  missionaries  there.  As  i 
regards  waste  of  money”  on  mis  l 
sions.  he  said,  “If  „e  jn  tjKi  West 
believe  we  have  a  message  of  value 
to  us,  it  cannot  be  waste  of  money 
to  help  men  and  women  to  presed! 
it  to  China  also  ”  present 
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i  ne  vigorous 
movement,”  said  the 
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.anti-Christian 


S  parham 


Rev.  C.  G. 

..  .  •  secretary  of  the  China 

Ijadvisory  council  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  who  has  just 
,  .returned  to  England,  “is  in  itself 
‘i  — I  best  proof  of  the  strength  of 
.  the  Chinese  Christian  movement. 
During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
visited  Christian  universities  in 
:  Peking,  Shantung,  Nanking,  and 
i  Canton.  In  each  case  there  is  an 
.  [J  actual  increase  in  the  roll  of 
5  students,  and  Canton  is  the  only 
' ■:  °^e  where  there  are  still  any 
i  difficulties.  Personally,  I  do  not 
know  a  single  outstanding  Chinese 
Christian  who  takes  a  depressed 
view  of  the  future  of  Christianity 
in  China,  or  ,a,  missionary  who  is 
not  full  of  hope  for  the  future.” 


SI 


Strong  l  Anti-Christian  Drive 

I  It  must  be  apparent,  says  the 
p  “Daily  Mail’s”  Peking  correspon¬ 
ds  dent,  to  the  missionary  bodies  in 
a  Europe  and  America,  .as  well  as  to 
:]  those  who  have  headquarters  in 
jfc  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  the 
hopes  of  Christianizing  China  are 
''  |  but  a  shattered  dream.  They  are 
]  faced  with  a  strong  anti-Christian 
j  movement  which  it  is  impossible 
jija  for  them  to  stem.  This  movement 
I  has  taken  a  serious  turn  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  millions 
of  pounds  that  have  been  forward¬ 
ed  from  Britain  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  either  for  missionary,  medical 
or  educational  work  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
The  pennies  collected  from  ’the 
Sunday-school  children  .and  from 
the  poorer  classes  would  now  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  of  but  very 
little  service. 

In  Shanghai  there  was  an  anti- 
Christian  drive.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  resolved  that  the  use  of  the 
Bible  and  all  religious  instruction 
should  be  .abolished.  It  was  also 
demanded  that  the  students  should 
be  allowed,  to  take  part  in  the 
school  management  and  be  allowed 
to  .audit  the  books  at  their  will; 
these  and  other  similar  resolutions 
were  passed-  the  resolutions  being 
headed  the  “Anti-Christian  Move¬ 
ment.” 

In  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  demands  have  been  made 
that  the  missionaries  be  compelled 
to  turn  over  all  their  property  to 
the  Chinese  Government.  All  over 
the  country  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  have  been  established 
by  the  missionaries.  How  many 
real  converts  have  been  secured  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  figures 
published  by  the  missionary 
boards  at  home.  Thorp  are  so 
many  “Rice  Christians,”  students 
who  make  protestation  of  conver¬ 
sion  for  the  sake  of  the  education 
they  receive  and  the  opportunity 
given  them  to  learn  English  and 
other  languages.  # 

That  there  are  many  sincere 
and.  devout  Chinese  Christians 
there  is  no  gainsaying, 
have  the  results  justified 
vast  •  outlay,  the  sacrifice 


many  lives,  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  those  working  in  the  interior? 
The  Chinese  .arG  now  biting  the 
hand  that  ’  has  befriended  them. 


They  are  agitating  against  Chris¬ 


tianity.  Among  the  agitator s  are 
many  who  have  received  then- 
education  in  missionary  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  future  of  the  missionary  in 
China  is  a  gloomy  one,  probably 
worse  than  that  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Far  East. 
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Tientsin,  Saturday,  Dec.  18, 1926, 


MISSION  COLLEGES. 


J  HAVE  no  quarrel  with  Chris- 
tianitj-.  General  Chiang-  Kai- 
shek  is  reported  to  have  stated  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Hankow  Herald , 
in  the  course  of  an  interview 
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Nanchang,  last  month,  “and  Mis¬ 
sionaries  will  always  be  welcome 
as  heretofore.  The  elimination  of 
missions  from  China  is  not  part  of 
our  programme,  and  they  may 
function  in  this  country  without 
interference  as  always.”  These 
words  make  strange  reading  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  Hankow 
cable  which  we  printed  yesterday, 
describing  the  experiences  of 
Christian  educational  institutions 
in  the  territory  undec  “nation¬ 
alist”  control.  “Yale  in  China,” 
the  largest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  Hunan,  has  been  presented  with 
demands  as  outrageous  as  those  to 
which  the  Canton  Christian  College 
has  had  to  submit  to  avoid  closing 
down  indefinitely — demands  which 
are  tantamount  to  the  subsidizing 
of  the  College  by  American  phila- 
tliropistfl,  without  any  say  in  its 
management,  without  the  right  to 
fix  the  small  fees  levied,  or  to 
select  members  of  the  teaching 
staff,  or  to  take  discifuary  action 
|  against  insubordinate  students. 
The  Central  China  '1  achers’ 
College  at  Wuchang  i>  had  to 
close  down,  as  an  alternative  to 
;  permitting  the  students  to  dismiss 
Professors  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
And  these  are  stated  to  be  merely 
typical  examples  of  what  is  going 

Ion  in  Christian  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Hunan  and  Hupeh. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  I 
closing  down  of  all  missionary  f 
schools  and  colleges  will  soon  be 
the  sole  alternative  to  acquiescing 
in  their  bolshevization.  But  it 
may  be  hoped  for  the  credit  of 
western  civilization,  that  European 
and  American  missionary  Societies 
jrill  not  assent  to  the  transfer  of 
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control  to  immature  students, 
acting  under  communistic  instiga¬ 
tion. 

The  position  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  in  China,  to-day,  whe¬ 
ther  engaged  in  evangelistic  or 
educational  work,  is  one  of  great 
difficulty.  Protestant  Missionaries 
are  sharply  divided  in  opinion  to 
the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  clamour  of  Chinese  ex¬ 
tremists.  A  number  have  gone  on 
record  as  disclaiming  any  reliance 
on  treaty  privileges.  Others  con¬ 
sider  that  these  privileges  must  be 
maintained  until  there  is  a  Chin-  [ 
ese  Government  capable  of  assum¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  which 
would  devolve  upon  it  by  reason 
of  the  revision  or  abrogation  of  the 
treaties.  It  seems  quite  possible, 
at  the  moment,  that  all  theorising 
oil  the  subject  will  be  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  forcing  of  the  issue 
whether  foreign  missions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rely  upon  treaty  rights, 
or  abandon  their  work  and  their 
property.  Whether  the  present 
Chinese  revolution  is  regarded  as 
modelled  on  the  Soviet  or  Turkish 
pattern,  the  oflects,  so  far  as  mis¬ 
sions  are  concerned  may  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  much  the  same.  In 
both  cases  we  have  witnessed  a 
bitter  animosity  towards  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  any  proselytising,  or  ed-  g 
ucation  under  Christian  auspices. 
The  Bolshevik  characterizes  re¬ 
ligion — and  especially  Christianity 
— as  the  opium  of  the  people;  the 
Turk  is  less  hostile  to  it  as  a  re¬ 
ligion,  but  determined  to  eliminate 
all  alien  influences  from  the  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions  in  his  coun¬ 
try.  Confronted  with  the  choice! 
between  reliance  upon  treaty  ■ 
rights,  or  withdrawal  from  all  ed¬ 
ucational  activity  in  China,  what 
will  the  attitude  of  the  missionary  j 
bodies  be? 

)CJt  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have 
joined  in  the  clamour  for  treaty 
revision  to  remain  consistent.  [ 
Considerable  comment,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  been  aroused  by  a  re¬ 
cent  incident  at  Shantung  Chris¬ 
tian  University.  In  a  pamphlet 
printed  last  year  entitled  “What 
is  happening  in  China,”  Dr. 
Harold  Balme.  the  President  of 
that  institution,  urged  that  we 
“must  see  to  it  that  in  our  conduct 
of  missionary  activities  in  China 
we  make  it  quite  plain  that  our 
great  concern  is  not  to  impose 
something  alien,  whether  it  be 
ecclesiastical  organization  or  ed 
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ucational  method,  still  less  is  it.  to 
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protect  ourselves  behind  our  so- 
called  ‘treaty  rights’ ,  but  to  offei 
to  China  the  free  gift  of  Christian  * 
service.”  That  sounds^very  nice 
r  j/n  theory,  but  let  us  sqe  how  its 
v  /works  out  in  practice.  The  Tsivg-  j 
|  tao  Times  in  its  issue  of  the  9th 
I  inst.  states  that  a  short  time  pre-  f 
viously  the  Shantung  Christian 
University  precincts  were  entirely 
picketed  by  a  circle  of  military 
j  guards,  and  the  military  authori¬ 
ties  “sent  in  representatives  to  see 
Dr.  Harold  Balme,  the  University 
President,  informing  him  that  a 
student  of  the  other  University, 
the  Shantung  University,  had  been 
arrested  for  spreading  Kuomintang 
propaganda,  and  that  he  had  in¬ 
dicated  a  student  named  Hsu  of 
the  Shantung  Christian  Univer- 
|  sity,  as  being  a  co-worker  with 
himself.”  The  arrested  student 
was  brought  to  the  Christian  Un¬ 
iversity'  in  chains,  and  the  demand 
was  made  that  he  should  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  every  student  of  the 
name  of  Hsu,  so  that  the  alleged  k 
accomplice  might  be  arrested.  “At  j§ 
first,”  we  are  told,  “Dr.  Balme; 

,,  stoutly  claimed  extraterritorial  | 
H  rights  for  the  University,  declar-  i 
mng  that  it  is  foreign  property,  and  j 
U that  he  protested  against  the  in- ; 
jgress  of  the  Authorities  upon  the 
fj premises  of  the  University',  and 
f the  arrest  of  any  of  his  students^. 
|*there.”  Eventually,  however,  the* 
military  inquisitor  was  handed  a  . 
rjjlist  of  all  students  bearing  the  j| 
name  of  Hsu.  By  a  curious  coin- 
||cidence,  so  it  is  alleged,  the  stud¬ 
ent  actually  wanted  was  overlooked 
in  the  subseqxient  confrontations 
— although  his  name  appeared  on 
the  list — and  next  day  when  fur¬ 
ther  inquiries  were  made,  he  had 
disappeared.  tl 

The  reputation  of  the  Shantung 
military  is  notorious,  and  any 
Foreign  educationalist  in  Dr. 
Balme’s  position  would  be  reluct¬ 
ant  to  hand  over  one  of  his  charges 
to  their  mercy.  But  if  Foreign¬ 
ers  in  Dr.  Balme’s  position,  enjoy¬ 
ing  extraterritorial  rights  them¬ 
selves,  endeavour  to  extend  them 
to  protect  their  students,  how  can 
they  really  quarrel  with  the  so- 
called  “die-hards”  in  the  Treaty 


ast  thing  that  the  more  reason-  j 

w 6  Chinese  want  to  see.  r 

e  aie  not,  on  this  question,  at: 
i*sue  with  reasonable  Chinese,  butt 
with  those  who  avowedly  take  the  L 
Mew  that  whether  China  is  or  is  I 
not  in  a  position  to  afford  security ( 
and  ensure  justice  to  foreigners  is 
her  own  concern,  and  that  what  isi 
good  (or  rathei  bad)  enough  for', 
the  Chinese  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  by  all  foreigners  in  this  coun- 1 
try.  Professor  P.  W.  Kuo,  for- 
merly  President  of  the  ^National 
Southeastern  University',  would 
probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
more  reasonable  Chinese.  Yet  he 
told  American  audiences  over  a 
year  ago  that  “the  Chinese  people 
are  becoming  impatient  of  waiting 
and  are  making  insistent  demands 
for  the  .  early  relinquishment  of 
this  special  right,  believing  as  they 
do,  that  the  reforms  already'  made 
in  Chinese  law  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  administration, 
justify  their  expectai  ions. 

Since  the  Shanghai  tragedy'  China 
has  been  asking  for  the  immediate 
relinquishment  of  extraterritorial- 
|  ity-  With  one  or  two  honour¬ 
able  exceptions,  the  Chinese  Press 
lias  been  at  one  in  condemning  the 
report  of  the  Extraterritoriality 
Commission,  the  full  text  of  which 
the  Peking  Government  has  never 
dared  to  publish. 

The  friendship  of  the  Cantonese 
nationalists  for  the  missionary 
seems  to  be  ol  the  same  variety 
as  that  of  the  tiger  for  the  young 
lady  of  Riga,  They  hope  to  lull 
suspicions  and  to  create  a  good 
impression  until  the  moment 
comes  for  the  lady  to  do  the 
vanishing'  trick.  Unfortunately, 
the  appetite  of  this  particular 
animal  cannot  be  restrained  until 
the  psychological  moment  for  the 
smile  to  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
tiger.  At  Changsha,  at  Wu-j 
chang,  and  elsewhere  it  has  been  ji 
made  quite  plain  that  the  bolsh- 
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Ports  who  oppose  any  modifies- 
ton  of  the.r  “privileged’-  status 
until  reasonable  guarantees  of 
security  and  justice  are  forthcom- 

Dre:  Balme  adidV"CWttl  "?  “ 
that  immediate  aWitL 
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nationalist  programme.  And  un¬ 
less  treaty  rights  are  appealed  to, 
and  insisted  upon,  we  may  expect 
soon  to  witness  in  Mid-China,  a 

repetition  of  what  has  occurred  at 
Swatow — the  ejection  of  the 
missionary  faculty,  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  mission  property  in 
order  that  it  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  rising 

Peneratkm  on  true  Bolshevik 
nes. 
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REMEMBRANCE  DAY. 


,‘z* 


COLONY’S  PITTING  OBSERVANCE  B 
IMPRESSIVE  SERVICES. 


POPPY  SALE  PROCEEDS. 


The  flaming  poppy,  emblematic  of  a  Nation’s  remem¬ 
brance,  was  in  evidence  throughout  Hongkong  yesterday 
when  the  Colony  celebrated  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  by  fitting  observances.  From  an 
early  hour  ladies  occupied  points  of  vantage  with  baskets 
of  vivid  poppies  for  sale  to  not  unwilling  buyers  and  there 
were  indications  that  last  year’s  totals  of  nearly  $4,000  in 
Hongkong  and  $2,000  in  Kowloon  would  be  equalled  if  not 
improved,  later  confirmed,  with  a  total  of  $8,000 

In  the  morning  there  were  impressive  services  at  the 
Cenotaph  and  the  Cathedral,  H.  E.  the  Governor .  laying  a 
wreath  on  the  former  on  behalf  of  the  Colony.  The  Bishop 
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gave  an  inspiring  address  at  the  Cathedral  service,  stressing! 
the  need  for  a  change  in  human  outlook. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were  given  over  to  sport  and  f 
gaiety.  The  ever  popular  auction  of  posters  at  the  Kow-j 
loon  Cricket  Club  was  held,  and  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Easma  Club  took  place  at  Volunteer  Headquarters.  A) 
special  dance  was  held  at  the  V.R.C.,  and  at  the  carnival  at 
the  Cafe  Parisian,  ten  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  were  given 
to  Earl  Haig’s  Fund. 


THE  CENOTAPH. 

- » - 


Wreath  Laid  By  His 
Excellency. 


LARGE  GATHERING. 


His  Excellency  the  Governor 
laid  a  wreath  on  the  Cenotaph  on 
behalf  of  the  Colony  during  an 
impressive  ceremony  yesterday 
morning.  As  in  past  years  there 
was  a  large  gathering  of  naval 
military  and  civil  representatives. 
In  addition  to  Naval  contingents, 
the  King’s  Own  Scottish  Borderers 
and  other  military  units  there 
were  groups  representing  the 
E.A.S.M.A.,  the  British  Legion  and 
variou°  friendly  societies,  to¬ 
gether  with  representatives  of  vir¬ 
tually  ’every  society  and  club  in  the 
:  Colony. 

*His  Excellency  arrived  shortly 
before  11  o’clock  accompanied  by 
his  A.D.C.’s  and  joined  the  official 
group  which  included  Lady  de¬ 
menti,  members  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils,  leading 
officials  and  prominent  residents. 
As  the  last  note  of  the  “Last  Post,” 
sounded  by  the  K.O.S.B.  s,  died 
away,  the  gur.s  on  MiuTay  Parade 
;j Groibrd  affho'uhobfLtJe  time  signal 
and  an  impressive’  two  minutes’ 
-  silence  followed.  "( 
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The  French  Tribute. 

This  was  broken  by  the  “Re¬ 
veille,”  and  the  whole  assembly 
;!  then  joined  in  singing  “O  God  Our 
Help  in  Ages  Past,”  H.  E.  the 
g  Governor  then  laid  the  Colony’s 
|  wreath  on  the  monument,  bringing 
to  a  close  an  impressive'  ceremony. 

Later,  many  other  beautiful 
floral  tributes  were  laid  on  the 
/  Cenotaph  by  naval,  military  and 
;  civil  representatives,  all  sections 
M  of  the  community  joining  in  mak- 
;  ing  respective  and  affectionate  ac- 
||  knowledgment  of  the  great  sacri- 
;  flee  made  by  the  Colony’s  “Glori¬ 
ous  Dead.” 

During  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
|  French  Consul,  M.  de  la  Prade, 
|  and  members  of  the  French  com- 
,  infinity  placed  a  wreath  on  the 
French  monument  at  Kowloon 
f  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
French  victims  in  the  typhoon  of 
1906  and  particularly  to  the  crew 
of  the  French  tomedoboat  La 
Fronde  who  lost  their  lives  when 
the  vessel  was  wrecked. 

Mr.  V.  Rupchand,  of  the  Pioneer 
i,  Silk  Store  laid  a  wreath  on  the 
Cenotaph  yesterday  inscribed  “In 
memory  of  our  fellow  Indians,  wh) 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  the  King  Emperor,  1914-18.” 
How  London  Observed  the  Day. 

London,  Nov.  11. 

Armistice  Day  was  observed  all 
.  over  the  Empire. 

\  The  customary  solemnity  of 
.  ceremonial  centred  in  the  Ceno¬ 
taph  in  London,  where  in  the  pre 
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sence  of  a  huge  crowd  the  King, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York, 
Dominion  Prime  Ministers,  re¬ 
presentatives  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  thousands 
of  the  public  laid  wreaths  at  the 
base  of  the  monument. 

An  impressive  service  was  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  followed 
by  a  procession  to  the  tombs  of 
the  unknown  Warrior. 

The  two  minutes  silence  was 
marked  by  an  almost  complete  ces¬ 
sation  of  all  activities. 

The  wearing  of  the  Flanders 
poppy  in  response  to  Lord  Haig’s 
appeal  for  ex-service  men  was 
general. — IC-  vJer. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Bishop’s  Address  At  T’  le 
Cathedral. 


A  CHANGED  OUTLOOK. 


A  special  Remembrance  Service  | 
was  held  at  St.  John’s  Cathedral^ 
yesterday  morning  when  detach- ; 
ments  from  all  naval  vessels  in  ; 
i  harbour,  and  from  the  2nd.  Batt.  j 
]  King’s  Own  Scottish  Borderers 
i  were  present,  together  with  many 
j  prominent  residents. 


His  Excellency  the  Governor 
(Sir  Cecil  dementi,  K.C.M.G.)  and 
Lady  Clementi,  accompanied'  by 
Capt.  C.  H.  Steele,  A.D.C.,  attend¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  Admiral  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Sinclair,  the  acting  G.O.C. 
(Col.  Russell  Brown),  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  A.  J.  B.  Stirling,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Southorn  and  Mrs. 
Southern,  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Pol¬ 
lock,  Sir  Henry  Gollan,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Kemp,  the  Hon.  Mr.  C. 
Mcl.  Messer,  the  Hon.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Creasv,  the  Hon.  Sir  Shou-sop 
Chow,  th^  Hoh.  Mr.  R,  JL  KotewC 
•and  Mrs..  KutewaP  the  HW 
Mr.  D.  W.  T  rat  man,  ti 

Hon.  Mr.  fi.  P.  C.  Wolf 
the  Hon.  Mr.  H.  W.  Bird,  the  Ho 
Mr.  D.  G.  M.  Bernard,  the  He 
Mr.  A.  O.  Lang,  Mr.  J.  R?  Wo 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  Lindsell. 


The  lesson  was  read 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  LindsaA 
after  which  the  Rev.  H.  Coph  : 
Moyle  led  the  congregation 
prayer. 


Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  “Rec-  I 
sional”  was  sung,  and  buglj  f 
sounded  “The  Last  Post”  a  1 
“Reveille.”  I 


V. 
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After  the  Blessing,  the  Choir  i  ll 
Clergy,  followed  by  H.E.  the  C  ’ 
ernor,  proceeded  to  the  V 

Memorial,  where,  after  the  L 
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ishop  iof  Victoia  had  offered  a 
Plho.rt  prayer,  H.E.  laid  a  wreath. 


The  Bishop’s  Address. 


The  Bishop  delivered  an  ap¬ 
propriate  and  forceful  address, 
taking  <as  his  text: — “And  now 
Lord  what  (is  my  hope.  Truly  my 
hope  is  even  in  Thee.”. — Psalm  39.7 
He  said: — Armistice  Day  is  a  Call 
to  Remembrance — a  call  to  remem¬ 
ber  a  stupendous  sacrifice  made  on 
our  behalf.  “I  walked  out  into  the 
night  a  while  ago,”  wrote  Walter 
Page,  American  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  on  the  evening  of 
August  2nd,  1914,  when  the  mo¬ 
mentous  issue  of  peace  or  war  was 
even  yet  in  the  balance.  “I  walked 
out  Into  the  nDht  a  while  ago. 
The  stars  are  bright,  the  night  is 
silent,  th<  cof^try  is  quiet,  quiet 
as.  peace  itself.  Millions  of  men 
are  in  camp  or  on  warships.  Will 
they  a.l  of  them  have  to  fight  and 
many  to  die  that  the  world  may 
start  again?”  Within  a  few  hours ; 
the  fateful  decision  was  taken  and’ 
for  four  years  and  three  months, 
the  most  tense  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  all  day  long  the  noise  of 
battle  rolled.  During  those  days 
and  months  and  years  of  agony 
seven  million  men  perished  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  we  commemorate  theL, 
sacrifice  to-day.  Not  one  of  thosef 
men  but  his  death  broke  some  tie 
of  friendship,  made  a  vacant  plac 
in  some  home  and  the  mournin. 
for  them  will  last  with  our  lives 
All  over  the  world  memorials  hav_ 
been  raised  to  them — memorials 
in  brass  and  stone — to  recall  to 
our  minds  their  sacrifice  and 
tell  the  world  and  generations  yel 
unborn  at  how  costly  a  price  freef, 
dom  must  be  brought.  And  ths 
Silence  which  again  to-day  goes 

ending  round  the  earth  bears  with 
it  the  same  message. 

^  Stupendous  Sacrifice. 

All  those  who  died,  died  in  this 
belief,  that  somehow  or  other  their 
lives  were  being  given  to  bring  (in 
a  better  world,  to  build  up  a 
happier  temple  of  human  life. 
And  by  the  sacrifice  that  these 
men  and  women  have  made  shall 
Lie  nations  of  the  world  be  judged. 
As  Armistice  Day  reminds  us  of  a 
stupendous  sacrifice,  so  it  reminds 

us  of  a  great  tragedy  in  human 
luie. 

Armistice  Day  i®  a  Call  to  re¬ 
member  a  great  tragedy  in  human 
lite,  a  break  in  the  world’s  brother¬ 
hood.  “The  lamps  are  going  out 
all  oyer  Europe  and  we  shall  not 
see  them  lit  again  in  our  life”  s  ’ 
said  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  verv 
eve  of  the  war.  During  the  War 
one  great  tight  after  another  went 
out  and  not  one  of  us  could  tell 


which  light  would  fait'  next. 
To-day  we  ask  again  what  was  the 
meaning  of  tlhat  tragedy  which 
came  upon  the  earth  twelve  years 
ago?  And  the  answer  is  perfectly 
plain.  The  war  merely  showed  the 
world  how  thin  is  the  crust  of 
civilisation  on  which  this  genera¬ 
tion  ds  walking.  If  the  war  had 
not  come  in  1914,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  it  could  have  been  in¬ 
definitely  postponed  or  altogether 
avoided.  With  Europe  an  ^  armed 
camp,  the  explosion  must'  nave 
occurred  sooner  or  later,  unless 
indeed  a  profound  change  had 
come  over  human  life. 

Menace  of  Self-Destruction. 
And  this  eighth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  as  it 
comes  reminds  us  of  a  menace  that 
is  still  hanging  over  the  world  like 
a  dark  thunderbolt — the  menace  of 
self-destruction.  For  War  may  be 
the  same  word  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago — but  most  assuredly  it 
1  cannot  be  the  same  thing.  It  will 
I  mean  the  obliteration  by  chemical 
agencies  of  whole  centres  of 
population.  It  must  mean  phy¬ 
sical,  moral  and  economic  ruin.  It 
can  mean  nothing  less.  If  a  wiser 
and  more  instructed  spirit  does 
not  prevail  now  than  did  before  the 
experience  of  the  Great  War,  then 
our  present  civilisation  must 
perish. 

The  times  are  still  desperately! 
critical  and  the  world  is  not  healed 
Society  is  restless  even  as  a  sic 
man  tossing  from  side  to  side  o 
his  bed  of  pain.  First  it  tries  on 
expedient  and  then  another  t 
obtain  relief.  Revolution,  syn 


dicalism,  communism  and  strikes’! 


tqE  are  only  symptoms  of  the  disease 


within  and  'there  is  a  furtive  fear 
tugging  at  men’s  hearts  that  the 
Great  War  may  be  succeeded 
by  a  greater:  that  no  decisive  land¬ 
mark  in  human  history  has  been 
passed  after  all. 

For  centuries  now  the  world  has 
tried  to  the  full  the  method  of 
competition  and  it  has  made  life 
an  unending  struggle.  All  this 
rivalry  and  struggle  for  place  and 
gain  has  led  to  suspicion,  illwill 
and  hate,  and  it  is  these  things 
which  blot  out  the  sun  and  come 
between  human  life  and  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  happy. 

Progress  Held  Up. 
Progress  is  held  up  because  the 
family  feeling  among  us  is  so  weak. 
Nations — and  classes  too — must 
somehow  come  to  have  more  be¬ 
lief  in  one  another.  Otherwise 
social  failure  stares  us  in  the  face. 
The  mists  of  suspicion  must  be 
::  dissolved  in  the  warm  air  of 
friendship.  There  is  only  one 
way — -to  quote  Earl  Grey — by 
which  war  can  be  avoided.  It  is 


that  “nations  should  dislike  each 
|  other  a  little  less  and  like  each 


other'  a  little  more.”  But  you 
cannot  like  what  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  Abiding  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  men  and  nation  depends 
ultimately  on  the  possibility 
of  spiritual  affinity.  What  is 
needed  is  a  change  is  human  out¬ 
look.  And  this  brings  me  to  my 
final  word  to  you  to-day. 

Where  Victory  Lies. 
Armistice  Day  reminds  us  that 
in  a  last  analysis  *  the  stuggle 
against  the  age-long  miseries  )f 
.  J  War- can  only  be  won  in  the  hearts 
I  and  minds  of  men.  “Wars  begin 
«  in  drawing-rooms  and  in  Pall 
Mall.”  Peace  does  not  some  na¬ 
turally.  In  the  history  of  the 
world  the  intervals  of  peace  are 
not  very  long.  If  you  want  peace 
you  must  prepare  for  peace. 

As  Mr.  Baldwin  said  in  a  memor¬ 
able  speech  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  three  years  ago,  “It  is 
no  good  trying  to  cure  the  world 
by  spreading  out  oceans  of  blood¬ 
shed.  It  is  no  good  trying  to  cu'-e 
the  world  by  repeating  that 
pentasyllable  French  derivative 
‘Proletariat.”  Four  words,  of  one 
syllable  each,  are  words  which 
contain  salvation  for  this  country 
and  for  the  Whole  world  and  thev 
are  Faith,  Hope  Love  and  Work.” 
True  Brotherhood. 

But  this  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  j 
in  following  Christ  that  the  hope 
of  the  future  lies  and  that  the  one 
thing  needed  is  for  mankind  to 
follow  the  rule  of  life  as  Christ 


ftaught  it  and  to  follow  it  at  wh 

For  the  teachi 
of  Christ-  is  that  selfishness  m, 

J  e/a+?  ,out  0f  the  w<mld  by  lo 
land  that  this  is  the  purpose 
human  history  and  the  aim 
I  Chnst.  is  to  weld  together  i 
races  in  one  family  of  God.  Ai 
Chnstians  neither  expect  nor  d 
sire  the  brotherhood  of  ma 
except  as  a  corollary  of  tl 
Universal  Fatherhood  of  God  b< 
cause  the  goal  of  human’  ei 

I  !S  1lot  simply  a  rigl 

relationship  of  man  to  his  fello 

beings,  but  a  right  relationship  c 
™fn  to  the  whole  universe  i 
Lfe  of  which  is  God.  Deep  call 
to  deep  and  the  brotherhood  o 
man  can  answer  only  to  tb 
Fatherhood  of  God.  The  hope  o 
human  ^  progress  lies  not  so  mud 
J  in  men  s  efforts  after  brotherhooi 

1  fUt+in  t.he  °Pening  of  their  heart- 
[to  the  infinite  love  of  God.  Sc 

I  fd,  7,!  W1lr  trUe  br°the^hood  b< 
found.  Men  will  only  treat  eact 

other  as  Brothers  when  they  treal 
God^as  their  Father  in  hUfS 

Sweeter  shall  the  roses  blow 
Andh<^mearS’  those  haPPiei’  years 
Al  dlow  ldren  WGeP  when  we  lie 
Far  fewer  tears,  far  sqfter  tears.” 
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/  the  papacy. 

■  Very  Striking  Suggestion  by  a  Jewish 
Scholar  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

To  the  Editor  op  The  SuN-Sir.  In  pre¬ 


paring  my  material  for  my  forthcoming  work' 
Russia  Before  the  Bar  of  the  American  Peo- 
?le*  1  came  to-day  upon  a  curious  statement 
m  the  famous  address  on  “The  Jews  in  Eu¬ 
rope,"  which  was  delivered,  July  25.  18S1, 
at.  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Munich  Academy 
of  Smences  by  its  president.  Dr.  Johann  von 
uoilinger,  the  well-known  Catholic  theologian 
and  Church  historian:  According  to  this  au- 
tnority  Ambrosius  “was  raised  to  the  Bishop- 

bap  tized^  though  he  had  not  yet  been 

_3j7in^  V?r  from  library  I  am  unable  to 
eriry  DoJhpger’s  assertion,  but  I  know  that 
, ,  7'tT  or,lgin  does  not  bar  a  candidate  from 
tue  Papal  chair,  whose  first  occupants,  in- 
aeea  were  genuine  Palestinian  Semites.who,  in 
j  ineir  turn,  were  succeeded,  even  in  the  Middle 
!  by  a.  scion  of  the  Hebrew  race.  In 

my  own  fatherland,  Austria,  one  of  tlie  oldest 
and  richest  archbishoprics,  that  of  Olmtitz. 
is  at  the  present  hour  in  charge  of  Prince- 
Arehbishop  Kohn,  whose  father  was  born 
and  raised  in  the  Jewish  faith.  Since,  as  a 
rule,  the  Archbishops  of  that  diocese  receive, 
sooner  or  later,  the  Cardinal’s  hat,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  twentieth  century  will 
see  a  man  with  the  name  of  Kohn  in  the  chair 
of  the  Semite  Simon — known  as  St.  Peter. 

If  ever,  this  is  the  time  for  every  thinking 
man,  be  he,  by  birth,  education  or  conviction, 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew  or  agnostic, 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  real  position  of  the 
Papacy  as  a  political  world-power  and  of  its 
spiritual  *  possibilities  for  the  advancement 
human  progress  in  the  future.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  will,  very  probably,  not  become  the 
successor  of  Leo  XIII.,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
he,  the  only  American  Cardinal,  has  been 
seriously  spoken  of  as  a  Papal  possibility  is 
rery  significant,  not  only  of  the  new  and 
great  position  the  Fnited  stated  . is  prm>wvn~ 
in  the  concert  of  nations,  but  also  of  a  radical 
change  of  views  within  the  College  of  Cardi¬ 
nals  itself.  Indeed,  now  that  even  the  most 
rrredente  among  the  Princes  of  the  Catholic 
.  Church  has  probably  given  up  the  slightest 
3  hope  of  ever  seeing  reestablished  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  Papacy,  the  latter  has  no 
longer  any  valid  reasons  for  remaining  for¬ 
ever  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Italian  c^rgy. 

XII„  the  austere  monk  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  grasped  the  far-reaching  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  Spiritual  Supreme  Court  for  civi- 
j  lized  mankind.  Will  Gotti,  the  monk,  or 
I  whoever  may  become  the  successor  of  Leo 
XIII.,  possess  the  necessary  intellectuality, 

!  nerve  and  ambition  to  become  the  Hildebrand 
of  the  twentieth  century? 

When  Czar  Nicholas  II.  called  together  the 
International  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague, 
the  delegate  of  Leo  XIII.  was  excluded  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  grieved  by  the  hu¬ 
miliation  he  haa  to  undergo  on  the  part  of 
the  aummua  eptacopna  of  the  Orthodox  Churoh 
L®o,xln  s  dearest  dream  was  the  old  dream 
of  the  reunion  of  the  entire  Christian  world 
under  one  head.  The  successors  of  Luther, 
Calvin  and  Zwingli  might,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  gained  for  this  great  ideal:  but 
the  autocratic  rulers  of  Russia  and  its  Church 
not  only  laugh  at  the  mere  thought  of  giving 
up  the  slightest  parcel  of  their  despotic 
spiritual  power  over  the  100,000,000  of  their 
orthodox  moujiks — they  even  do  their 
best  t<?  crush  within  their  dominions  both 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  What  is 
of  still  greater  importance,  Russia  is  indus¬ 
triously  planting  the  YiVeek  cross  in  the  im¬ 
mense  territories  or  tSe  Asiatic  continent, 
ihe  Russian  Cossack,  advancing  toward  the 
steppes  of  Manchuria/ Central  China  and— 
(/men  sabe?— toward  India,  is  the  armed  mis- 
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sionary  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Churoh, "“which 
is  one  with  the  Russian  State,  and 


- - -  ......  diivi  oan  there¬ 
fore  rely  upon  its  powerful  support.  The 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  go  out 
to  preach  their  Gospel  unaided  by  their  Gov¬ 
ernments,  relying  almost  entirely  on  the 
freewill  offerings  of  private  societies  and 
private  citizens. 

Let  me  offer  the  modest  suggestion  of  a 
Jew  who  is  placing  himself  not  on  the  narrow 
ground  of  religious  confession  (true  religion 
is  more  than  anything  else  of  individualistic 
essence,  and  every  human  being,  after  reach¬ 
ing  his  spiritual  maturity,  should  therefore 
be  left  alone  in  settling  his  personal  accounts 
with  his  Creator  and  the  universe),  and  who 
considers  things  from  the  higher  point  of 
view  of  the  historian  and  philosopher.  There 
)  Catholics  in  the  world; 
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pressure  on  the  future  Ph™,  ,v,rmg,  sufficient 
the.  Conclave  a  really  “catCiC^  to  giYe 
to  induce  him  to  appoint  one  Cardmnaict7r’ 
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?op?  and  ^  this  great 
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have  a  chance  to  fulfil  the  noble  dream" of 
wiping  out  the  old  hostility  between  Protest¬ 
antism  and  Catholicism,  and  we  Jews  the 
countrymen  and  coreligionists  of  Je’shua 
ben  Josef  ha-Nozri  and  Saul  of  Tarsus  (the 
one  the  centre,  the  other  the  founder  of  Chris 
tianuyi  will  say  amen  to  the  remarriage  of 
the  two  divorced  parties— we  suppose  of 
course,  that  at  that  Messianic  per?od"hood 
lum-parlor-seashore  and  scientific  anti 
Semitism  will  long  since  have  been  relegated 
to  the  handbooks  of  the  history  of  human 
prejudices  and  superstitions.  “man 

Roc  Kaw  ay  Beach,  July  22SID°R  Sivger- 


History  Rewritten. 
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Washington, 


BRAZIL 


.  April  27.— A’  little  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago  Portuguese 
explorers  took  possession  of  Brazil  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years  it  was  quite  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Portugal  would  be  able  to  hold 
her  ground  against  the  Spaniards,  the 
French,  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  all  of 
whom  sought,  with  occasional  temporary 
success,  to  wrest  it  from  her.  The  struggle 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  Portuguese 
supremacy.  The  country  remained  a 
colonial  possession  until  1815,  when  it  was 
merged  into  what  was  called  the  Kingdom 
of  Portugal,  Brazil  and  Alagarves.  An 
independence  movement  was  started  a  few 
years  later,  and  on  October  12,  1822,  Pedro 
I.  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
Portugal  failed  to  reestablish  her  authority 
and  recognized  the  new  empire  in  1825. 

The  rule  of  Pedro  I.  was  sojinsatisfactory 
to  the  people  that  he  abdicated  in  1831  in 
favor  of  his  son,  a  child  of  only  5  years  of 
age.  A  regency  was  established.  In  1840 
announcement  was  made  of  the  accession 
of  Pedro  II.,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  in  July  of  the  following  year,  at 
15  years  of  age.  His  reign  lasted  until  his 
deposition,  in  1889,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  present  United  States  of  Brazil.  The 
country  is,  therefore,  the  youngest  of  the 
American  republics  with  the  exception  of 
Cuba  and  Panama. 

Pedro  II.  was  one  of  the  really  great  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  amply 
attested  by  the  fact  that  he  ruled  for  forty- 
eight  years  with  less  domestic  disturbance 
during  the  entire  term  than  some  of  his 
neighbors  had  in  a  single  year.  He  was  a 
man  of  unusually  attractive  personality, 
broad  in  mind  and  democratic  in  habit; 
a  patriot  [in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term. 
He  was  a  close  student  of  politics  and 
economics,  a  traveller  and  an  observer.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  doubtful  of  the.^uccess  of 
republican  institutions  among  ms  people, 
it  may  not  be  doubted  that  the  liberality, 
the  freedom  and  the  political  breadth  of  his 
rule  made  possible  the  form  of  government 
adopted  by  the  Brazilians  in  1889. 

The  deposition  of  Dom  Pedro  was  effected 
by  a  bloodless  revolution.  The  movement 
was  in  no  way  personal  toward  him,  but 
certain  abuses  had  grown  up  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  affairs,  and  the  political  leaders 
believed  that  the  best  method  of  correction 
was  through  a  new  political  institution. 
After  a  little  more  than  a  year  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  control  by  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  a  law  of  constitution  was  adopted 
February  24,  1891.  Since  that  time 
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on 


Brazil  has  wrestled  more  or  less  busily  with 
the  same  problem  that  has  beset  so  many 
other  republics,  the  question  of  centraliza¬ 
tion  or  decentralization  of  power.  As  this 
is  a  matter  which  is  even  now  not  fully  de¬ 
termined  in  the  United  States,  it  behooves 
American  commentators  to  judge  with 
charity  the  political  conduct  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Brazil  must  and  will  work  out  her  own 
political  problems.  They  are  interesting 
to  students  of  political  history,  but  the 
special  interest  of  the  American  people 
|  has  to  do ’with  her  industrial  possibilities 
jj  and  our  trade  relations  with  her.  Beyond 
)  the  mere  fact  that  her  possibilities  are 
ij  known  to  be  almost  limitless,  Brazil’s  eco¬ 
nomic  ’  resources  are  little  better  than  a 
j  subject  for  guesswork.  The  country  occu- 
1  P'es  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  entire  South 
■  American  continent.  Its  area  slightly  ex- 
oeeds  that  of  the  United  States  proper.  Its 
northern  half,  lying  within  ten  degrees  of  the 
equator,  is  in  large  part  a  region  of  exten¬ 
sive  forest  plains,  drained  by  the  Amazon 
land  the  rivers  which  fttJV  into  that  mighty 
.stream.  This  is  a  region  qf  constant  high 
j  temperature  and  heavy  rainfall.  It  is  not 
t  a  white  man’s  country,  and  few  of  either 
i  Latin  or  Saxon  blood  are  at  all  likely  to 
1  attempt  home  establishment  in  it. 

Much  better  conditions  appear  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country.  Southward  of 
the  tenth  parallel  of  south  latitude  the  sur¬ 
face  is  more  diversified,  being  traversed 
by  numerous  mountain  ranges,  although 
none  are  of  great  altitude.  The  heat  is  that 
of  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics,  but  the  air 
is  drier,  the  rainfall  less  and  general  con¬ 
ditions  faT  more  healthful  than  in  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  country. 

Like  Argentina,  Brazil  is  for  the  present 
essentially  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
country,  although  her  forest  industries  play 
an  important  part  in  her  commerce.  The 
gathering  of  rubber  is  the  business  of  the 
natives  of  sparsely  settled  northern  and 
northwestern  States.  The  export  value  of 
this  product  exceeds  $50,000,000  a  year:  The 
southern  States  are  the  coffee  district, 
which  supplies  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  demand  for  the  berry.  For  the 
last  three  years  our  imports  of  Brazilian 
coffee  have  averaged  nearly  800,000,000 
pounds  a  year.  Rubber  and  coffee  are  the 
principal  articles  of  export,  although  there 
|  are  shipments  of  hides,  cotton,  cacao  and 
I  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of 
|  dollars  each  a  year.  The  United  States  is 
]  the  market  for  about  one- half  of  Brazil’s 
j  total  export  sales. 

j  Brazil’s  importation  consists  mainly  of 
|  the  merchandise  needed  in  an  agricultural 
[  and  non-manufacturing  country.  It  in¬ 
i'  eludes  textiles  of  all  kinds,  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  hard¬ 
ware,  cutlery,  crockery  and  glassware, 
and  all  the  thousand  and  one  articles  re¬ 
quired  in  civilized  communities.  It  is  not 
to  the  credit  of  American  business  enterprise 
that  so  small  a  share  of  Brazil’s  purchases 
is  made  in  this  country.  We  supply  barely 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  her  requirements. 

During  the  last  three  calendar  years  we 
have  bought  from  her  $255,000,000  worth  of 
her  products.  We  have  sold  her  during 
that  period  only  $33,500,000  worth  of  our 
products.  The  mere  fact  of  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade  is  a  matter  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  whatever.  We  buy  because  we  want 
what  she  has  to  sell,  and  that  which  we  buy 
contributes  to  our  progress  and  welfare. 
What  we  could  and  should  do  is  to  pay 
for  our  coffee,  rubber,  hides,  &c.,  a  smaller 
amount  in  cash  or  European  exchange  and 
a  larger  amount  in  cotton  cloth,  manu¬ 
factures  of  iron  and  steel,  trf»paper,  leather, 
and  wood,  and  a  miscellany Sf  domestic 
commodities. 
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f“  Two  of  Brazil’s  various  special  needs  are 
worthy  of  particular  note.  One  is  an  ex¬ 
ploration  and  investigation  of  her  unde¬ 
termined  natural  resources  and  industrial 
possibilities,  with  a  view  to  their  develop¬ 
ment  by  capital.  The  increasing  evidence 
of  settled  political  conditions  and  the  larger 
weloome  now  extended  to  outside  enter¬ 
prise  increase  year  by  year  the  probability 
that  Brazil  will  soon  repeat  the  experience 
of  Mexico  as  a  field  for  investment.  There 
is  room  for  manufacturing  enterprises  for 
the  supply  of  local  demand  and  for  export. 
Other  opportunities  are  open  in  mining 
enterprises  and  in  hardwood  lumber  for 
the  foreign  market.  There  is  increasing 
interest  in  public  improvements,  such  as 
electric  lighting  and  street  railways. 

The  other  special  need  is  population . 
There  are  in  this  country  quite  a  number 
of  timid  souls  who  from  time  to  time  voice 
their  fear  of  German  domination  of  Brazil 
through  colonization.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  German  emigration  to  Brazil.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  seventy-five  years,  j 
There  are  probably  not  far  from  half  a  ! 
million  Germans  and  German- Brazilians  j 
in  the  country,  or  possibly  3  per  cent,  of  the  j 


total  population.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to 
Brazil  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  if  this 
number  were  several  times  multiplied. 
The  German  settler  is  a  thrifty  and  indus¬ 
trious  soul,  who  contributes  to  both  the 
local  development  and  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  any  land  in  which  he  sets  up  his 
home.  The  menace  to  American  supremacy 
in  the  western  hemisphere  through  G’er- 
man  colonization  in  Brazil  is  not  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  Arrivals  from  Portugal 
and  from  Italy  vastly  outnumber  the  ar¬ 
rivals  from  Germany,  and  the  more  rapidly 
Brazil’s  vast  unoccupied  area  is  filled  by 
industrious  workers  and  home  seekers  from 
anywhere  the  better  will  it  be  for  all. 
i  Year  by  year  Brazil  is  getting  to  be  a 
better  neighbor  and  a  more  important 
factor  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world.  It  is  quite  our  own  fault  if  we  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  grow  out  of  her  development.  Per-* 
haps  before  the  close  of  the  century  Brazil 
will  have  100,000  miles  of  railway  instead  of 
her  present  10,000,  and  a  population  of 
70,000,000  instead  of  her  present  17,000,000. 
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CATHOLIC  COUNCIL  CALLED. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  X  BISHOPS  SUM- 
M  OS  ED  TO  MEET  A  T  HOME. 


Important  Questions  to  Be  Discussed— Shall 
the  Seminaries  for  Priests  He  Recon¬ 
structed  According  to  New  Ideas?— Pope 
Leo’s  Theories  at  Work  ill  Brazil. 

‘Home,  Jan.  22.— The  convocation  at  Rome  of 
a  council  of  the  South  American  Bishops  is 
a  great  religious  event.  To  understand  the 
full  importance  of  this  step  and  the  greatness 
of  the  possible  results,  it  must  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  Leo  XIII.  has  been  preparing  for 
fifteen  years,  slowly  and  patiently,  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  South  American  churches. 
His  attention  was  attracted  first  to  Brazil, 
which  in  his  plan  was  to  he  the  centre  of  life, 
of  light  and  of  regeneration  for  all  surround¬ 
ing  Christianity.  When  Dom  Pedro  was  driven 
out  and  the  republic  proclaimed  in  Brazil,  Rome 
and  the  Bishops  made  use  of  the  revolution 
to  direct  the  policy  of  the  Church  into  a  new 
course.  The  Bishops  then  published  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  collective  letter  which  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  whole  world.  They  proclaimed 
loudly  and  with  thrilling  frankness  that  they 
accepted  the  fact  of  the  republic  and  the  policy 
ot*  "he  common  law.  It  was  more  than  a  pro- 
gr  mme  for  the  future,  it  was  a  break  with  the 
routine  of  the  past,,  an  attempt  at  an  entirely 
modern  policy.  Leo  XIII..  who  was  then  as¬ 
sisted  in  his  labor  of  reconstruction  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Ferrata,  approved  these  principles  with  all 
the  more  delight  because  he  had  inspired  them 
by  means  of  his  negotiations  with  the  very 
apostolic  Archbishop  of  Rio  Janeiro.  T He  lat¬ 
ter  was  for  South  America  what  Cardinal 
Firnor  was  for  Hungary  and  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
for  the  Orient  and  Africa,  an  organizer  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  on  a  type  suited  to  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  our  times. 

Since  that  day  Leo  XIII.  has  pursued  with 
vigorous  unbroken  tenacity  his  long  and  slow 
■work  of  reform.  To  establish  the  public  life  of 
Catholicism  on  the  foundations  of  the  common 
law  and  of  liberty:  to  rebuild  and  reorganize 
ttie  seminaries :  to  restore  the  religious  orders  ; 
to  bring  the  action  of  the  clergy  into  accord 
with  the  modern  situation— such  are  tho  bases 
of  the  reform. 

Rome  sent  out  Benedictines,  notably  Father 
van  Caloen  of  Maredsons,  on  an  extraordinary 
mission  to  Brazil,  in  order  to  hasten  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  reform.  Last  year  Father  van 
Calo6n  returned,  having  made  his  investigation 
and  arranged  the  preliminary  work.  From 
Brazil  as  a  centre  and  a.  model,  the  new  order 
of  things  will  shed  its  light  on  all  the  churches 
[of  the  south. 

That  is  the  origin  of  the  council  at  Rome. 
We  hail  its  dawning  with  almost  unmixed  joy. 
The  Pope's  convocation  seems  to  prove  that,  if 
Leo  XIII.  were  not  watched  by  the  Quirinal, 
and  therefore  hampered  in  his  action  for 
reformation,  the  Pope  would  have  already 
called  together  another  Ecumenical  Council  at 
the  Vatican.  He  Is,  however,  unable  to  carry 
out  all  his  plans:  the  eternal  youth  of  the 
Vatican  awaits  the  reSstablishment  of  the 
Papacy  In  the  ,  fulness,, of  its  liberty  and  its 


representative  of  this  internal  c&Tr'J&nrraTnm. 
Times  have  changed,  however.  Looking  deeply 
Into  matters  and  delighting  in  organic  reforms. 
Leo  XIII.  has  been  trying  to  substitute  for  this 
tradition  of  reserve  little  by  little,  t tie  policy  of 
conquest  that  is  demanded  imodi%.tively  by  the 
changes  in  tho  century  and  the  alteration  in 
things.  The  seminary’s  task  is  no  longer  to. 
train  the  priest  of  concentration,  but  to 
train  the  priest  of  Conquest.  It  is  not 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  despite 
its  glories  and  distinction,  that  models 
must  be  taken,  but  from  the  second  century. 
For  it  is  a  whole  world,  a  whole  generation, 
that  is  to  be  conquered.  Now,'  as  every  one 
knows,  notwithstanding  slight  changes  and  a 
certain  amount  of  progress,  we  have  preserved 
too  slavishly  the  seventeenth  century  type. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  reform  is 
needed.  In  Italy,  where  there  are  280  dio¬ 
ceses  and  as  many  seminaries,  the  proposal 
has  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  reduce  the 
number  of  seminaries.  That  seems  to  be  a 
good  idea.  The  century,  the  general  tendency, 
is  all  for  big  institutions. 

The  seminaries  in  small  dioceses  are  un¬ 
able  to  fit  the  cleric  for  the  mission  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  God  and  from  his  .Bishop,  namely, 
to  serve  the  Gospel  in  the  form  of  the  period  in 
which  he  is  laboring.  The  large  dioceses, 
Milan,  Bologna.  Trier,  Strassburg.  for  example, 
are  those,  in  which  Catholic  action  has  the 
greatest  intensity  and  extension,  because  the 
clergy  receives  a  superior  education.  It  might 
perhaps  be  prudent  to  limit  the  seminaries  to 
the  Archbishops’  dioceses. 

We  shall  see  in  what  spirit  the  council  will 
solve  this  question.  In  all  events  an  increase 
of  life  will  come  from  the  sessions.  Every 
council  has  brought  into  being  not  merely  a 
new  order  of  things,  but  likewise  a  new  litera¬ 
ture,  a  new  theology.  The  Vatican  Council  has 
not  produced  in  this  respect  all  the  fruit  it 
promised.  The  war  and  the  Kuliurkamnf  dis¬ 
persed  its  light  and  its  energies.  We  thank 
Leo  XIII.  for  collecting  this  council  at  Rome. 
Under  its  light  vre  shall  awaken  to  a  higher 
life.  We  shall  acquire  the  ability  to  shake  off 
our  routine  and  to  draw  inspiration  from  new7 
examples.  The  life  of  the  Church  through  the 
centuries  is  an  everlasting  renewal,  for  it  has 
received  from  God  the  mission  of  saving  souls 
in  the  language  of  each  period.  The  name 
"conservative,”  which  the  Catholics  seem  still 
to  prefer  in  Europe,  is  an  anachronism  in  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  spirit  and  constant  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  Never  has  the  Papacy  re¬ 
tained  from  the  past  any  form  of  external 
action,  any  policy  that  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  century.  The 
work  of  rejuvenation  and  of  adaptation  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  Church’s  fierce 
struggles  against  errors  and  vices,  abuses, 
routines  and  sloth.  Innominato. 
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ipoff 'y~dT~fIio  lil'efol'the  ■Church.  The  seminary 
]  question  will,  above  all,  attract  general  curios- 

J  ity.  Throughout  the  whole  world,  in  France,  in 

;  Spain,  in  Italy  and  in  Portugal  especially,  the 
1  rejuvenation  of  clerical  education  seems  an  s 
:  imperative  necessity.  All  proclaim  it,  but  all  j 
j  are  waiting  for  some  signal. 

The  Council  of  Trent  opened  up  a  new  period  'j 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  of  internal 
I  concentration.  The  present  arrangement  of 
J  the  seminaries  was  one  result;  but  the  ar- 
'  rangement  seems  insufficient  nowadays, 
whether  as  regards  the  intellectual  and  scien- 
tifle  equipment  or  as  regards  the  general  1 
spirit  that  animates  the  clergy.  The  seven-  ! 
teenth  century  seminary,  the  beautiful  and  j 
glorious  work  of  France,  educated  and  formed  ; 
the  priest  to  be  the  preserver  of  worship,  the  j 
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Ex-Speaker  Brings  House  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Their  Feet  by  At¬ 
tack  on  Literacy  Test. 


QUOTES  FROM  FIRST  CENSUS 


Finds  That  Names  of  Twc-thirds  of 
His  Colleagues  Are  Not  in  It — 
Test  Vote  Favors  Bill. 
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Special  fo  Tltc  Yet c  Tori’  Time 
WASHINGTON.  March  24. — Debate  on 

I  the  Burnett  Immigration  bill,,  contain¬ 
ing  the  literacy  test  provision  that 
'caused  two  Presidents  to  veto  similar 
measures,  inspired  ex-Speaker  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  to  deliver  a  remarkable  speech 
In  tSag  House  today.  As  the  veteran 
concluded,  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House  rose  to  its  feet  and  gave 
"Uncle  Joe”  a  demonstration  of  its 
affection. 

With  a  touch  of  sentiment  Mr.  Can¬ 
non  had  j'ust  expressed  the  wish  that  i 
he  might  live  “  to  see  the  swing  of  the  ! 
.wentieth  century.”  ^  - 

,  “  But  nature  has  been  kind.”  he  said, 
J“  and  I  can  quit  whenever  the  man  with 
-J  the  sevthe  comes.” 

Mr.  Cannon’s  utterances  against  the 


presaging  the  passage  of  the  bill 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

Both  President  Taft  and  President 
AVilson  vetoed  similar  measures  be¬ 
cause  of  the  provision  that  no  alien 
might  be  admitted  unless  he  was  able 
to  read  his  own  or  some  other  language. 

Sponsors  for  the  Wll  will  again  attempt 
to  pass  it  over  the  President's  veto, 
assuming  fhat  ■  President  Wilson  will 
renew  his  objection.  The  advocates  of 
the  legislation*  including  Chairman 
Burnett  of  the  Immigration  Committee, 
insisted  today  that  there  Was  more  'heed 
that  heretofore  for  legislation  restrict¬ 
ing  immigration.  They  predicted  that 
with  the  end  of  the  European  war  the 
United  States  would  be  the  haven  to 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tax- 
burdened  Europeans  would  turn. 

Referring  to  complaints  recently  made 
before  a  House  committee  that  some 
employe’s  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  were  receiving  only  $40  a  month. 

Representative  Albert  Johnson,  of  AVash- 
ington,  said  : 

“There  will  always  be  men  working  |  firat  f.imilio=  nn 
for  $40  a  month  in  Ihls  country  so  long  1  td mines  do 
as  you  let.  in  foreigners  from  Turkey 
and  everywhere  else.  If  there  were 
fewer  men  to  be  obtained  at  $40,  sal¬ 
aries  wquld  be  better  here.” 

Representative  Schal),  a,  blind  mem¬ 
ber  from  Minnesota,  snid  his  mother 
could  not  read  when  she  came  to  this 
country,  but  he  favored  the  literacy  test. 

”  The  man  with  the  stuff  in  him,”  he 
said.  “  will  learn  to  read  thirty  words 
if  lie  wants  to  come  to  this  country. 

If  he  doesn’t  care  enough  about  coming 
to  legrn  to  read  there  is  no  room  for 
him  here.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
foreigner,  but  I  am  thinking  of  home 
first.” 

In  beginning  his  speech  Mr.  Cannon 
recalled  that  for  one  hundred  years  there 


mj-  ancestors  were  driven  out  of  New 
i  England  long  before  this  first  census 
1  on  pain  of  having  their  ears  cut  off  if 
they  remained ;  so  1  have  not  particu- 
I  lar  pride  in  finding  niy  name  among 
j  the  first  families  of  the  Republic.  I 
I  am  willing  to  be  put  down  with  the 
|  aliens  of  this  House. 

”  The  Senate  is  not  better  represented 
|  in  that  old  list  than  the  House.  AVhile 
i  my.  ‘  n.end  Mr.  Gardner  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is,  as  I  said,  represented  by  fif- 
!  icon  different  spellings,  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  the  name  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  father-in-law,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  cultured  men  in 
public  life.  That  ought  to  be  a  consola¬ 
tion  to  some  of  you.  If  Senator  Hodge 
is  an  alien,  who  among  us  may  not  be 
proud  of  the  title? 


grown  hysterhX1HTim,rnmtP^i0diCaH  '  i  OI  *ne  names  which  would  nev 
bars  to  protect  themselves  ngnh-,«uPnii»3  I  appeared  m  American  history  b 
blood'.’  ’’asked  Mr  clnnon  "  a,1«ULtfres.s  in  1700  seen  fit  to  legislate 

natLJ i*  fcT  years  tned  to  find  the 
native  element  in  bur  population,  x  re- 
i*"Vy  lurned  to  a  report  of  the  Census 
office  under  tile  title  of  ‘  A  Century  of 
J qfP  U la  on 7 r o w t h , ’  in  which  is  given  a 


d6cl.lII8t  LHO  ii  r  J  f  i]  ,  *  j’  'll  _ 

Immigration  bill  were  out  of  the  ordi-  j  in  the 


Mmad«e°nfle’f0n  assumption  that  the 
v,  of  famdles  in  1700  were  the 

mes  prominent  in  American  !  nam^numblriS^SST  would”  be  ^he 
y  were  not  carried  in  that  j  basis  for  our  American  genealogy  ® 

These  ~"7n  3'l72f0O0  fa  mV  names.. 


nary  run  of  debate  on  this  measure, 
which  has  been  before  Congress  year 
after  year.  Jic  lurned  back  the  pages 
of  American  genealogy  of  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  and,  reading  from  the 
first  census  report  of  1790,  demonstrated 
that  the  na 
affairs  today 
list  of  ”  first  families.” 

I  “  Who  are  the  native  Americans?  ’’ 

1  asked  Mr.  Cannon,  in  a  tribute  to  this 
country  as  a  ”  melting  pot.” 

”  If  Senator  Hodge  is  an  alien,  who 
among  us  may  not  be  proud  of  the 
title?  ’  lie  asked,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  Hodge  was  not  listed  in 
the  first  census.  Other  missing  names, 
he  said,  were  Roosevelt,  Edison,  AVest- 
inghouse,  Astor,  Belmont.  Harriman. 
Carnegie,  Pershing  .Funston.  Gompers, 
Billy  Sunday,  and  Mary  Piekford. 

The  House  laughed  and  applauded  as 
”  Uncle  Joe,”  waving  an  index  finger 
high  in  the  air.  exclaimed: 

”  But  there  is  one  other  name  absent 
from  this  old  list  of  first  families:  a 


than*  fhirb1  ^  nar,lf*l  °f  the  more 
*,  -il  rty  i  hundred  thousand  people 
then  iimif  in  the  United  States,  but 

namesS(hnlTtend  t0  *ive  al]  tlle  foniilv 
represented  one  hundred  or 


our  American  genealogy.' 
,,  h  172,000  family  names. 
ueie,  the  native  whites  in  this 
adonted  Constitution  was 

firsf  pr^bilc^ahln»ton  became  the 


first  President. 

House  Members  Who  Are  “Alien.” 

Howr  many  of  us  can  trace  our 
lineage  back  to  those  first  American 
families,  and  how  many  of  us  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  trace  our  lineage  baek  to  the 
alien  immigrant?  J  tried  to  trace  the 
membership  of  this  House  back  to  that 
American  '  Almanac  de  Gotha,’  and  I 
could  not  locate  one-third  of  you.  There 
name  with  which  we  have  all  become  i  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  mehi- 
familiar  in  recent  years,  for  it  has  ap-  bers  of  this  House  whose  family  names 


peared  in  the  public  prints  more  than 
any  other  associated  with  stirring 
events  in  both  military  and  civil  life— 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Rough 
Riders,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  as 
Vice  President,  as  President,  as  lion- 
hunter,  explorer,  naturalist,  discoverer 
of  the  River  of  Doubt;  an  idol  of  many 
people  who  call  themselves  the  true 
Americans  of  this  composite  people. 
T  refer  to  the  name  Roosevelt.  It  does 
not  appear  in  any  form,  root  or  syn¬ 
onym  in  the  list  of  first  families. 


Mill  Dlkely  to  Pass. 

The  Immigration  bill  was  taken  up 
under  a  special  rule  making  it  exclu¬ 
sively  the  business  of  the  House  except 
on  ”  calendar  "Wednesday.  ’  The  special 
rule  was  adopted  by  a 


cannot  be  found  in  the  first  census  of 
the  United  States.  These  one  hundred 
and  thirty  -five  Representatives  repre¬ 
sent  the  alien  immigrant*  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  who  will  deny  that  they  have 
American  names? 

“I  found  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr-  Gardner,  who 
is  one  of  the  later  pioneers  of  this 
movement,  written  in  fifteen  different 
ways,  and  that  may  justify  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  I  found  the  name, 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who 
i$  the  author  of  this  bill,  but  few  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
can  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  first 
families.  I  was  able  to  find  my  own 
name  there  spelled  in  six  different  ways, 
from  Cannon  to  Canine,  but  I  have 
vote  of  292  to  oilier  historical  records  that  some  of 


Who  Arc  the  Natives? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  not  the  only  place  where  scions  of  the 
not  monopolize  the 
membership.  There  were  no  McKennas, 
no  Pitneys,  no  Van  Deventers,  and  no 
Brandeises  for  the  membership  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  no  McAdoos,  no  Burle¬ 
sons,  and  no  Houston.*  to  sit  around  the 
Cabinet  table.  Business,  commerce, 
manufacture,  science,  literature,  art, 
and  labor,  as  now  represented  in  our 
great  American  family,  would  have  lost 
in  nomonclat’jre.  if  not  in  development, 
had  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  such  legislation  as  this  I 
and  closed  the  ports  to  the  alien 
Immigrant.  I  can  find  in  that  lisr. 
of  first  families  in  1790  no  Agas¬ 
siz,  Edison.  or  AVestinghouse;  no 
Carnegie,  Harriman,  Havemoyer,  or  I 
Mackay:  no  Astor,  Belmont,  Lorjl-  | 
no  Funstou  or 
rson  or  Pulitzer,  no 
no  Billy  Sunday 
.  .  These  are  a  few 
of  the  names  which  would  never  have 

ad  Co»- 
- - against 

the  alien  immigrant. 

"  AVlio,  then,  are  the  native  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  for  100  years  periodical¬ 
ly  grown  hysterical  about  putting  up 
the  bars  to  protect  themselves  against 
alien  blood,  and  then  opening  wide  the 
gates  to  welcome  immigration  to  an 
enlarged  field  of  labor  in  this  melting 
pot  of  the  world,  which  has  for  300 
years  been  pouring  from  its  crucible  a 
new  composite  American  to  stand  as  a 
type  both  like  and  unlike  those  of  the 
olqer  civilization  from  which  the  virtlo 
blood  of  America  has  been  drawn?” 

In  concluding  a  speech  delivered  with 
the  vigor  and  fire  that  marked  his  ut- 
i  terances  a  year  ago.  Speaker  Cannon 
brought  moisture  to  the  eyes  of  some 
of  his  colleagues  when  he  dropped  his 
voice  a  bit  and  said; 

“  I  am  proud  of  this  country.  I  love 
this  country.  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
born  in  this,  or  perhaps  T  should  eav,  a 
former  generation.  T  would  like  to  live 
to  see  tlie  swing  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  and  what  it.  will  bring.  But  nature 
has  been  kind  to  me— and  i  can  quit 
whenever  the  man  with  the  scythe 
comes. 

”  All  T  desire  to  say  is  that  I  have 
this  faith:  l  believe  that  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger; 
that  we  will  continue  to  live  under  the 
Constitution  which  guarantees  property, 
life,  freedom  In  religious  opinion,  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  cover  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  every  one 
that  we  have  within  our  borders,  be  be 
alien  or  native  born,  like  the  grace  of 
God.  I  believe  that  under  It  we  will 
make  our  laws  strong  enough  to  re¬ 
strain  the  strongest  ’and  to  protect  the 
weakest;  and  that,  for  more  centuries 
than  1  can  speak  of  now,  this  republic 
will  continue  to  grow  and  grow,  contin¬ 
uing  to  retain,  as  it  ought,  our  privi¬ 
leges  and  our  civilization.” 

Californian  Explains. 

*  The  Asiatic  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  explained  by  Representative  Hayes 
of  California.  He  said  they  were  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
to  the  Japanese  Government.  He  said 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  bill  that  was  of¬ 
fensive  to  Japan  or  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“  We  have  the  authority  of  the  Secre 
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]tary  of  State,  which  we  had  before  th 
I  provisions  were  incorporated  into  th 
bill,  t bat  there  was  no  objection  to 
them,"  said  Mr.  Hayes.  The 
1  was  unanimous  in  that  it  was  not  deslr 
able  to  put  in  the  bill  anything  of- 
i  tensive  to  Japan  All  that  the  people  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  want 
is  to  protect  themselves  against  thfe 
menace  of  tlie  Japanese  and  Asiatic 

la”  WeSa?erwllllng.  entirely  willing,  that 
the  student,  the  traveler,  the  scientist, 
and  the  business  mkn  from  the  Orient 
shall  come  into  this  country,  but  we  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  do  not  want  to  be  sub¬ 
merged  by  an  overwhelming  influx  of 
labor  from  the  Orient." 


Progress 
With  American 
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In  h|S  historyiof  the  _ _ 

republics  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Dawson  fixes 
the  administration  of  Bartolome  Mitre; 
(1862-68)  as  “the  beginning  of  that  tre-! 
mendous  industrial  development’’  which;  \ 
has  made  the  Argentina  of  to-day.  Iti 
is  probable  that  the  population  at  that 
time  little  if  at  all  exceeded  1,500,000. 

It  is  now  about  7,000,000,  the  increase! 
being  in  large  part  due  to  immigration, 
'“'he  total  commerce  of  the  country  fifty' 
years  ago  was  less  than  $50,000,000  a 
year.  In  1909  it  reached  $675,000,000, 
with  a  balance  of  $90,000,000  on  the  ex¬ 
port  side  of  the  account. 

The  period  1862  to  1890  was  marked  by 
not  a  little  domestic  disorder,  by  inter-  . 
national  conflict  and  by  extravagances  \ 
in  national  expenditure  that  culminated  : 
in  the  financial  disaster  of  1S90  and  the  \ 
liquidation  of  the  succeeding  years.  I 
Adjustment  came  slowly  but  steadily,  I 
and  the  development  of  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  has  been  remarkable. 
Before  1890  Argentina’s  interests  were 
mainly  pastoral.  The  country  is  now 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  world’s 
wheat  supply,  yet  not  longer  ago  than 
1885  Argentina  imported  wheat  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption.  The  notable  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  country  as  indicated  by  its 
exports  began  about  1895,  when  foreign 
shipments  were  valued  at  $116,000,000. 
Later  years  show  fluctua  t  ions  due  to  crop 
conditions,  but  the  general  expansion 
is  shown  by  the  saie3  amounting  to 
$149,000,000  in  1900,  to  $213,000,000  in  1903, 
to  $282,000,000  in  1906  and  to  $383,443,000 
in  1909.  Imports  have  increased  from 
$92,000,000  in  1895  to  $198,000,000  in  1905 
and  to  $292,000,000  in  1909. 

Agriculture  is  now  the  leading  indus¬ 
try  in  Argentina,  so  recently  a  grazing 
country.  Between  1895  and  1908  the  area 
under  cultivation  increased  216  per  cent. 

In  that  time  the  wheat  area  increased  195 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  has  been  about  50  per  cent.,  while 
in  sheep  there  is  practically  no  gain,  the 
total  of  to-day  being  a  little  less  than 
that  of  1895.  The  present  value  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  country  is  not  far  from 
$750,000,000.  New  industries,  such  as 
sugar,  wine,  tobacco  and  silk,  are  being 
developed  with  ample  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

?  As  a  commercial  country  Argentina 
inow  rivals  Canada  and  outranks  China, 

1  Japan,  Mexico,  Australia,  Brazil  and 
’Spain.  Its  imports  last  year  were  nearly 
four  times  the  imports  of  Mexico,  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  imports  of  Japan  by  $100,000,- 
100.  China’s  trade  report  for  1909  has  not 
ret  been  received,  but  in  1908  the  im¬ 
ports  of  Argentina,  with  its  possibly 
,000,000  people,  exceeded  by  nearly 
10,000,000  the  imports  of  China  with  its 
100,000,000. 

While  the  American  share  of  this  great 
trade  expansion  has  been  inexcusably 
small,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  de¬ 
cided  improvement  shown  in  recent 
months.  Comparing  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  with 
the  corresponding  term  of  last  year  there 
has  been  a  gain  of  more  than  $10,000,000 
in  our  imports  and  a  gain  of  nearly 
$6,000,000  in  our  exports.  The  gain  in 
our  sales  to  Argentina  comes  within 
about  $2,500,000  of  offsetting  the  shrink¬ 
age  in  our  sales  to  China  and  Japan. 
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A  British  West  Indian  W  ho  Thinks  I  he 
United  States,  Under  the  Doctrine, 
Should  Police  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  the  Editor  or  The  Sun — tiir:  All 
Americans  are  determined  to  uphold  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  but  the  stern  logic  of  facts 
is  forcing  them  to  perceive  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  carries  with  it  some  unpleasant 
responsibilities.  These  responsibilities  are 
growing  so  large  that  it  seems,  to  an  outsider, 
high  time  for  America  to  reconsider  her 
attitude  toward  the  more  turbulent  and 
troublesome  of  the  Latin  American  States. 
If  they  are  to  be  protected  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  from  the  worst  consequences  of 
their  misconduct,  is  it  not  due  to  the  civilized 
.Powers  of  Europe  that  America  should  play 
the  part  of  the  policeman  and  keep  some 
sort  of  order  in  Latin  America? 

There  was  a  time  when  petty,  half-civilized 
States  could  squabble  among  themselves 
without  the  outside  world  being  a  penny 
the  worse,  but  that  day  has  passed  forever. 
With  the  extension  of  oversea  commerce  to 
the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth,  it  has  become 
impossible  for  any  country  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  local  disturbances  without  in¬ 
fringing  upon  the  larger  interests  of  the 
civilized  commercial  powers.  It  follows,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  petty  States  which 
indulge  in  riotous  living  will  simply  be  coerced 
into  living  well. 

As  an  ordinary  thing,  I  should  not  be  in¬ 
clined  to  credit  President  Castro  of  Venezuela 
with  political  foresight,  but  in  one  remark 
which  he  made  to  me  in  an  interview  at  La 
Victoria  last  Christmas  Day  he  showed  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
recent  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan  coast  by 
England,  Germany  and  Italy. 

“This  is  only  the  beginning,”  he  said,  “of 
a  serious  and  determined  crusade  by  the 
allies  and  other  European  Powers  against 
Central  and  South  America.  Venezuela  has 
been  chosen  merely  as  the  opening  scene  of 
the  drama,  and  there  will  be  much  more  to 
follow,  unless  by  a  vigorous  alliance  of  all 
America  we  frighten  off  European  aggression. 
What  has  happened  to  Venezuela  may  happen 
at  any  moment  to  Colombia  or  Honduras 
or  Nicaragua  or  Hayti  or  Salvador.  It  is 
high  time  for  us  to  decide  how  we  are  going 
to  face  this  new  state  of  things.” 

President  Castro  is  right  in  this  sense,  that 
the  republics  he  mentions,  and  others  of  their 
kind,  have  all  committed  the  same  offences 
against  civilization  and  international  law 
for  which  V  enezuela  was  called  to  account. 
The  Powers  of  Europe  have  claims  against 
all  these  countries  which  are  on  all  fours  with 
the  claims  they  urged  against  Venezuela. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  why,  at  any 
moment,  similar  action  should  not  be  taken 
against' them. 

Venezuela  strained  the  patience  of  the  Powers 
a  little  farther  than  her  neighbors,  but  most 
of  them  have  already  nearly  reached  the 
breaking  point.  The  Governments  of  Europe 
have  demanded  satisfaction  again  and  again 
from  the  republics  mentioned  for  the  murder 
of  their  subjects  during  political  troubles, 
for  unpaid  indemnities,  for  repudiated  loans, 
for  the  spoliation  of  foreign  merchants,  and 
a  hundred  other  offences  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter.  Always  they  are  met  by  excuses,  worth¬ 
less  promises,  or  impudent  refusals  to  pay; 
and  their  patience  with  the  offenders  is  a 
standing  wonder  to  foreign  residents  in  the 
West  Indies  and  along  the  Caribbean  sea¬ 
board 

(During  several  years  spent  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  I  have  carefully  studied  the  subject, 
and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
it  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  Hayti,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and 
other  countries.  They  are  all  convinced  that 
the  present  state  of  affairs  cannot  continue, 
and  that  some  great  change  is  looming  in  the 
near  future. 

“With  the  development  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  these  regions,”  said  one  of  the4 lead¬ 
ing  British  officials  in  Trinidad  to  me  recently, 
the  exploitation  of  Latin  America  bv  political 
adventurers  must  inevitably  cease.  The 
question  is,  whether  America  will  undertake 
the  task  of  establishing  law  and  order  or 
whether,  by  pursuing  her  present  policy,  she 
will  drive  the  European  Powers  to  combine, 
once  lor  all,  to  shatter  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  oolonize  South  America.” 

Gen.  Fouohard,  the  only  wise  and  responsi¬ 
ble  statesman  in  Hayti,  spoke  to  me  not  long 
ago  in  similar  terms.  "Unless  we  begin  to 
live  properly,"  he  confessed,  "we  must  soon 
lose  our  national  independence.  Day  by  day 
li10i<lPvernr?ien^  Hayti  receives  warnings 
that  the  patience  of  the  Powers  is  almost  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  so  do  the  Governments  of  other 
Latin  American  republics  which  act  like 
Hayti. 
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one  is  fnrp^H  /a  iu  question  on  the  spot, 

“aV  De?m»npn?1ih?,COnSlusion  that  the  only 
boctHn^  1 1  to.  safeguard  tile  Monroe 
f  kYLy  lne_,'s  for  America  to  come  boldlv  fnr- 

^t  ^  ofaia  ,gUa[anlfe  v<?  Kurope  the  preserva- 

I< it  This  soundAe  hri°Ughout  Latin  Amer- 
‘  1 1 1 e*Y, uesti on  i l  f  !!  .a  lur°e  Proposition,  but 
rangements  miifht  k!  one, anyway,  and  ar- 

*u ’or  examPfe.  it  should  be  possible  to  secure 
which0' EtnS1  }‘^lU  American  °PoTers 
'civilization  manifested  a  desire  for  orderly 
‘fixation  and  commercial  expansion.  t 
refer  particularly  to  Mexico,  Chile  and  Ar- 
4^nol?a'  •  C,°uld-  they  not  be  induced  to  assist 
|  in  keeping  their  ill-behaved  sisters  in 

Soi,?rni  u  so*  their  assistance  would  be  iu- 
«n  b?  reason  of  their  strategic  position 

in  relation  to  the  States  to  be  disciplineal 

sin i^r‘tCanMmay  ask  “Why  should  wiptake 
,all  this  trouble  and  risk?  Has  not  the  Yene- 
;  f!utt?r  shown  that  the  Powers  will 

.respect  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  We  do  not 

"  Drov.Mhn°dVtimUC+h1they  coerce  Latin  America, 
vef^kfin t  leyf  take  no  territory."  This  is  ali 
tt  i  „°  Lir  08  it  goes,  but  how  for  does 

r‘ot  speaking  of  the  present,  but 
kjor  the  future  probably  the  near  future. 

f  here  will  come  a  time  when  the  European 
orfruhff-  enraged  by  some  peculiarly  atrocious 
S  n,  the  i>art  of  a  Latin  American 

demand  reparation  at  the  point  of 
:  T.innpvtndk  and  *hat  republic  will  have  no 
;  Whfl?yJwi  P.  y  and  VP  means  of  raising  any. 

What  will  happen  then?  What  reparation 
|  xacted  except  the  seizure  of  territory? 

MtDuUe  a  ils  uOW  finding  it  hard  enough  to 
get  the  cash  she  needs,  and  some  of  the  other 
republics  have  drifted  into  a  financial  position 
.  even  worse.  It  is  high  time  for  America  to 
-  reconsider  her  attitude.  The  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  will  not  be  permanently  tolerated  by 
unless  America  realizes  the  responsi- 
unities  which  that  doctrine  places  upon  her 
.  relation  to  the  world’s  commerce  and 
civilization. 

[There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  question 
v«ttch  should  commend  itself  more  strongly 
I  1°  the  American  people  There  is  no  people 
in  the  world  more  ready*  to  take  up’the  cause 
ot  oppressed  communities  "ez  fur  awav  ez 
■  Paris  is."  Their  tears  have  flowed  and  their 
.  hearts  have  grown  hot  within  them  over 
I  the  misfortunes  of  the  Armenians,  the  Rou- 

(ruaman  Jews,  and  the  victims  of  Eishineff 
Do  they  ever  stop  to  reflect  that  in  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Hayti,  and  similar  countries, 
infinitely  worse  atrocities  happen  daily, 
ar!(f  the  common  people  are  reduced  by  a 
bandit  soldiery  to  a  condition  of  misery 
probably  unequalled  anywhere  else  in  the 
world? 

The  recent  civil  wars  in  Colombia  and 
Hayti,  like  the  revolution  now  ending  in 
Venezuela,  have  been  marked  from  start  to 
finish  by  sickening  atrooities  Those  who 
live  in  these  countries  are  unwilling  witnesses 
of  scenes  which  they  dare  not  describe  to  a 
civilized  and  humane  public.  Details  could 
be  given,  but  they  are  too  revolting  to  be 
related  in  print.  Yet  they  happen  daily  in 
the  worse-governed  of  the  Latin  American 
republics.  Surely  America  will  admit  some 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  She  cannot 
decently  wash  her  hands,  like  Pilate,  saying 
she  is  innocent  of  the  blood  arid  miserv  at 
her  doors,  and  then  rebuke  Russia  and  Ro  i- 
mania  for  ill-treating  the  Jews!) 

My  views  on  the  subject  are  those  of  a 
British  West  Indian,  and  very  possibly  will 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  American 
public.  But  at  least  they  are  based  on  actual 
observation,  and  are  shared  by  the  most 
thoughtful  foreigners  who  have  studied  the 
problem  on  the  spot.  They  reflect  the  best 
informed  opinion  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  are  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  friendship 
toward  America,  and  a  desire  to  see  her  reach 
to  the  height  of  her  opportunities  and  her 
duties.  William  Thorp. 

New  Yore,  Oot.  5. 


IT  IS  FOR  HIMMTY 


Any  Merely  Selfish  ConfK,pt  Un¬ 
worthy  of  Us,  President 
Wilson  Tells  D.  A.  R, 
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IT  IS  NOT  OUR  TRADITION 


Only  Excuse  Nation  Can  Have  for 


Exerting  Physical  Force  Is  De¬ 


fense  of  Human  Rights. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 


WASHINGTON,  April  17.— The  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  opened  its  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  session  today  with  an  atten¬ 
dance  of  over  6,000  members,  of  whom 
2,255  are  entitled  to  vote.  Today’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  given  over  entirely  to  music 
and  addresses. 

President  Wilson,  attended  by  Colpnel 
W,  W.  Harts,  U.  S.  A.,  appeared  before 
the  society  at  3:30  P.  M.  and  made  the 
annual  address  of  welcome.  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  accompanied  the  President, 
occupied  a  box  overlooking  the  stage, 
with  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  Mrs.  Daniels  occupied 
seats  on  the  stage  throughout  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Mr.  Wilson's  speech  follows: 

The  President’s  Speech. 

I  have  told  you  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  of  the  sentiments  which  are 
chiefly  stirred  in  me  by  looking  upon 
a  company  like  this.  I  was  thinking 
today  that  if  this  organization  had 
been  formed  in  the  very  early  years 
of  our  Republic  it  would  have  been 
looked  upon  with  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
favor,  because  you  would  then  have 
been  suspected  of  setting  up  some 
sort  of  aristocratic  class.  It  would 
have  been  thought*  that  you  were  act¬ 
ing  in  a  spirit,  contrary  to  the  demor 
cratic  spirit  professed  by  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Republic  itself. 

You  will  remember  that  that  sort  of 
criticism  was  stirred  by  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
It  was  supposed  that  they  were  set¬ 
ting  up  an  organization,  which,  be¬ 
cause  its  membership  was  handed  on 
by  primo-geniture,  was  an  organiza¬ 
tion  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
American  institutions.  But  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  thing  has  happened.  The 
proportion  of  those  who  can  derive 
their  lineage  from  officers  who  took 
part  in  the  American  Revolution  is  a 
Constantly  decreasing  proportion. 

You  cannot  be  suspected  of  trying 
to  build  up  an  organization  which  will 
control  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  spirit  in  which  you  have  formed 
this  organization  was  from  the  first 
manifest.  It  was  not  a  spirit  of  caste 
or  of  privilege,  but  a  spirit  of  rev¬ 
erence  for  a  great  tradition,  and,  for 
my  part,  I  believe  that  the  chief  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  great  organization  like  this 
is  to  keep  a  certain  beautiful  senti¬ 
ment  warm  and  vital  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  American  people. 

Tradition  is  a  handsome  thing  in 
proportion  as  we  live  up  to  it.  If  wo 
fall  away  from  the  tradition  of  the 
fathers,  we  have  dishonored  them. 

If  we  forget  the  tradition  of  the  fath¬ 
ers,  we  have  changed  our  character; 
we  have  lost  an  old  impulse;  we  have 
become  unconscious  of  the  principles 
in  which  the  life  of  the  nation  itself 
is  rooted  and  grounded.  Therefore, 
this  organization  undertook  to  keep 
those  who  fell  under  its  influence  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  birth  of  this  nation  and  of  the 
significance  of  the  birth  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  That  significance  was  a  very 
singular  significance.  No  other  na¬ 
tion  was  ever  born  into  the  world 
with  the  purpose  of  serving  the  rest  • 
of  the  world  just  as  much  as  it  served 
its  * 


^The  purpose  of  this  nation  was  in 
one  sense  to  afford  an  asylum  to  men 
of  all  classes  and  kinds  who  desired  to 
be  free  and  to  take  part  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  self-governed  Com¬ 
monwealth.  It  was  founded  in  order 
that  men  of  every  sort  should  have 
proof  given  that  a  Commonwealth  of 
that  sort  was  practicable,,  not  only, 
but  could  win  its  standing  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  power  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  America  will  have  for-  , 
gotten  her  traditions  whenever  upon  I 
any  occasion  she  fights  merely  for 
herself  under  such  circumstances  as 
will  show  that  she  has  forgotten  to 
fight  for  all  mankind.  And  the  only 
excuse  that  America  can  ever  have  % 
tor  the  assertion  of  her  physical  force 
is  that  she  asserts  it  in  behalf  of  the 
interest  of  humanity. 

What  a  splendid  thing  it  is  to  have  W 
so  Singular  a  tradition — a  tradition  of  f.; 
unselfishness!  When  America  ceases  St, 
to  be  unselfish,  she  will  cease  to  be  t 
America.  When  she  forgets  the  tradi-  > 
tions  of  devotion  to  human  rights  in 
general,  which  gave  spirit  and  im¬ 
pulse  to  her  founders,  she  will  have 
lost  her  title  deeds  to  her  own  na¬ 
tionality. 

So  it  Is  to  my  mind  a  very  happy  ■ 
circumstance  that  here,  in  the  capital  I 
of  the  nation,  in  this  home  of  your  » 
own  building,  you  should  meet  every  ? 
year  in  order  to  keep  bright  the  fires  i 
that  have  always  burned  upon  this  | 
altar  of  devotion  to  human  rights.  I 
That  is  the  title  of  this  society  to  dis-  f 
tinction  and  to  immortality,  and,  r 
therefore,  I  feel  that  I  am  greeting  [ 
you  as  if  come  to  a  renewal  of  all  the  £ 
pledges  of  our  national  life  when  I  fc 
greet  and  welcome  you.  as  I  so  warm-  | 
ly  do,  to  this,  our  common  capital. 
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Snys  Daughters  Offer  Bayonet. 


Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond,  who  came 
from  New  York  for  the  occasion,  read  a 
short  paper,  calling  on  the  Daughters 
to  establish  a  higher  order  of  life  in 
dress,  in  amusements  and  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  education  of  their  children,  if 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  amid  the  war  of  other  nations. 
Mrs.  Hammond  spoke  for  peace,  but 
peace  with  self-respect,  and  concluded 
her  paper  with  the  comment  that  if 
civilization  had  to  be  maintained  by 


tion° H’u  the  PauShters  of  the  Revolu- 
of  ^avonetsrCady  t0  SU?p,y  theh' 
nifhoH  y,"ited  States  Marine  Band  fur- 

bus1inp<5lh«f1\hSlcal  P^ram.  The  actual 
business  of  the  -congress  will  begin  to- 

officers.  WKh  the  reports  of  the  national 

Pi,mhile  ,no  Presidential  election  is  in- 
1  pippti  n„  1 118  >'ear’s  program,  the 
0fLten  Vice  Presidents  and  an 
S  for  the  magazine,  a  monthly  pub- 
** option  on  which  the  society  is  losing 

likeK*  t’nf  I  $10,000  per  pear,  are 
♦*£  lea2  to  interesting  debates.  The 
formation  of  a  well-defined  party  to  be 
effwL  fa  the  Constitutionalists  was 
today,  with  a  number  of  former  1 
rnL.-  8  t£e  society  as  leaders.  Mrs.  ■ 
T'  Guernsey,  the  opponent  of 

rwA ito-  y.£or,  the  offiee  of  President 
General  in  the  last  congress,  is  included 

kliti  fane!W<  ?arty>  which  appears  to  be  i 
•“Q'drnin istration  in  all  particulars.  1 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Wood  of  Mount  Ver- 
non,  N  5.,  is  a  candidate  for  Vice 
uTeslaeiiL  having  been  unanimously  in¬ 
dorsed  for  that  position  at  the  annual 
neeting  of  the  New  York  Daughters 
last  November.  The  name  of  Mrs  Rob- 
ert  Lansing  as  a  candidate  for  President 

freeiv®  ,f°c!ety  ,.a  yT?ar  hence  has  bqen 
T “?CUS8ed-  But  friends  of  Mrs. 
Lansing  have  been  told  that  she  would 
not  consider  the  honor. 

Miss  Eliza  Denison  of  Pittsburgh  a 
former  editor  of  the  magazine,  is’  a  j 
f°r  re-election  to  that  office. 
?Iis^.Penlson  was  defeated  a  year  ago 
by  Miss  Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln  who  I 
resigned  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Miss 
Lincoln  is  not  a  candidate  for  re-elec¬ 
tion,  but  is  a  delegate  to  the  congress 
trom  Connecticut.,  _  8  I 
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THE  SUREST  WAY  TO  PEACE  IN  MEXICO. 

A  Constructive  Policy  Which  Would  Have  for  Its  Aim  the  Education, 
Employment,  and  Advancement  of  the  Peon. 
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By  BENJAMIN  E.  YOAKUJ 


riod  in  the  life  of  a  nation)  the  Mexi 
cans  would  continue  to  grow  in  intel¬ 
ligence  and  strength,  with  intensified 
hatred  for  us.  The  people  of  Mexico 
will  never  stand  permanently  for  any 
governmental  policy  or  control  that 
does  not  recognize  and  give  to  the 
masses  the  rights  that  properly  belong 
to  them. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  while  in 
the  employ  of  a  railroad  on  the  border, 

I  traveled  over  every  section  of  that 
country  and  became  acquainted  with 
merchants,  business  and  military  men 
of  Mexico.  I  learned  the  character]., 
tics  of  the  Mexicans  through  business  t 
association  and  railroad  construction. 

The  development  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  Mexico  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
furnishes  a  lesson  applicable  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
all  that  vast  construction  of  railroads 
and  irrigation  systems  and  the  clearing 
and  putting  in  cultivation  of  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  costing  $40,000,000,  was 
done  with  the  labor  of  the  brown  men 
from  across  the  Rio  Grande,  all  within 
the  last  ten  years. 

I  will  give  two  illustrations  regarding 
Mexican  laborers,  one  dealing  with  the 
eagerness  of  the  Mexicans  to  work,  and 
the  other  their  eagerness  for  farm  and 
industrial  knowledge. 

First — There  were  1,000  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  Rio  Grande,  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  Mexico,  being  cleared 
for  cultivation.  The  Mexicans,  living 
across  the  river  and  engaged  on  this 
work,  were  furnished  with  leather 
checks  corresponding  to  the  numbers  of 
their  axes,  spades,  picks,  &c.,  when  each 
day’s  work  was  finished.  I  have  seen 
these  Mexicans  recrossing  the  river  to  be 
on  hand  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
claim  their  tools  and  make  sure  of  hold¬ 
ing  their  jobs. 

Second — Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  King  of 
Texas  gave  040  acres  of  land,  and 
built  an  agricultural  school,  exclusively 
for  Mexicans,  in  a  country  bordering 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  This  school  was 
equipped  with  up-to-date  appliances, 
names,  and  advanced  farming  methods 
When  it  became  known  that  the  school 
was  to  be  started  to  teach  the  young  f 
Mexicans  how  to  farm,  applications  I 
came  from  every  quarter.  If  its  capacity  | 
had  been  doubled  it  would  have  been  £ 
crowded  with  Mexicans,  young  and  old,  I 

r£^mf(Tati0n  °n  farmin*.  anxious  | 

H  ,  M  tVeS  t0  become  independent  f 
and  useful  citizens. 


New  York,  July  27,  7016.  j||5 

To  the  Editor  of  The  A’rir  York  Times:  £g{  $ 

The  public  has  heard  so  much  about 
the  necessity  of  controlling  Mexico 
through  military  conquest  that  it  has 
almost  become  a  craze.  The  people  are  K  / 
beginning  to  do  ineir  own  immting  ana 
will  welcome  a  policy  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  encourage  the  upbuilding  and 
development  of  Mexico. 

By  comparison  of  our  population  with! 
that  of  Mexico  from  a  standpoint  off 
ability  to  read  and  write,  there  is  1 21 
per  cent.  Intelligence  in  the  United  I 
States  against  85  per  cent,  ignorance  I.  . 
in  Mexico.  It  is  this  unemployed  igno->  • 
ranee,  now  fighting  in  preference  to! 
starving,  that  calls  for  the  big,  broad,  l  r 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  think-B 
ing  people  of  this  country  and  Mexico,  m 
The  United  States  can  never  conquer 
Mexico.  It  can  destroy  it  for  a  time,  but® 
within  another  fifty  years  (a  short  pe-  K 


It  would  have  been  just  as  reasonablejfr 
to  say  twenty  years  ago  that  what  has  H 
been  accomplished  in  the  last  ten  years  M 

terA  Zer  Ri0  Grande — from  which  ■ 
AnA  thousands  of  carloads  of  food-  !|l 
•  tuffs  are  now  being  shipped  annually-  I M 
could  not  be  accomplished,  as  to  say  M 
now  that  the  Mexicans  will  not  make  H 
the  same  prosperous  country  across  the  fe 

'}  funit?.  6  lf  “iVen  the  same  °PPor-  I 

4  The  dividing  line  between  these  1 1 

r  splendid  farms  and  Mexico  is  only  a  ■ 

fcn2wver-  There  is  no 

A  ,1'™ate  or  s°il.  and  constructive  it 

Pork  intelligently  directed  and  cner!  I 

f  secUon  ythCa‘  ned  °Ut  WOUld  raake  th*t  R 

Rio  Gnra‘n<1V  e  °n  b°lh  *,d“  »' 


'  ■  " 
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..rao„So"ey  ,,exl0°  •'*  con- 

structive,  not  destructive.  The  Amen 

can  people  will  approve  and  stppoU 

gieat  international  constructive  policy 

ofrdiffee,iC°'S  A1"1’6'  The  -adjustment  I 
f  differences  between  this  country  and  ! 

while*30  Mer|0U°h  diplomatic  channels, 
he  Mexico  continues  under  strict 
military  rule,  without  due  regard  for 
the  future  welfare  of  thn 
'for  11, e  r  T  f  the  masses  and 

toi  the  fundamental  principles  that 

8M.tb  PeoPle  of  all  nations  fight  for,  until 

Hi  or V  aiC  ,f,eed  from  oppression,  will 

a  0t  mean  lasting  peace  or  a  guarantee 
,  jagainst  future  revolutions. 

If  Th.ere  are  several  important  factors  in 
^solving  the  Mexican  problem. 

First -The  solution  is  small  homes 
■owned  by  the  people,  with  farm  and 
jftrade  schools;  the  substitution  of  the 
-{Plow  for  the  gun;  the  establishment  or  , 
Jthe  masses  of  factories  for  industrial  I 
/and  domestic  work.  Thus  the  r.e  ' 

icans  become  a  part  of  the  republic’s 
future  upbuilding. 

Formulate  a  governmental  policy,  one 
with  a  definite  purpose  in  view;  one  that 
v-  ill  gradually  advance  the  condition  of 
the  through  eaucauon  and  home 

owning,  while  the  inauguration  of  an 
upbuilding  policy  by  the  incoming  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mexico  must  and  should  be 
a  general  one,  quicker  and  better  re¬ 
sults  would  come  from  starting  with 
specific  and  concrete  developments,  with 
a  broad  national  program  to  follow 
through  a  system  of  protected  zones. 

Take  a  concrete  example :  The  State  | 
of  Tamaulipas,  extending  from  Mata-  I 
moros  to  lampico,  265  miles,  contains  | 
32,268  square  miles,  susceptible  of  the  * 
highest ’state  of  cultivation,  with  good  I; 
sources  of  surface  and  underground  ) 
water,  and  will  produce  abundant  crops 
the  year  round.  Forty  acres  to  a  family  I 
would  give  homes  for  412,775.  If  we  say  | 
there  are  five  in  a  family,  this  would  ; 
mean  2,063,875  persons,  a  number  equal 
to  one-seventh  of  the  total  population  of  i 
Mexico. 

Second  —  Request  all  owners  of  1,000  ;■ 
acres  or  more  to  place  at  least  one-third 
of  their  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  or-  ? 
ganized  machinery  of  the  Government,  1 
the  land  to  be  sold  to  industrious  farm-  > 
ers  on  forty  years’  time,  with  annual 
payments,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  a  k 
commission  to  be  appointed.  This  would  ^ 
at  once  make  available  approximately  ! 
7,000,000  acres  of  land,  or  175,000  homes 
of  forty  acres  each. 

Third— Instead  of  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  our  own  people  and 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 


ln  °^’af,  ecT ui p m ent to  o ro y ' ’ r  ri e x e  , 
door  neighbor,  establish  demonstration 
farms  of  640  acres  each  of  donated  land 
e\ery  twenty  miles  along  the  railroad, 
in  charge  of  competent  teachers  of  im¬ 
proved  agricultural  methods,  dairying, 
&c.  The  cost  of  each  demonstration 
farm  would  not  exceed  $15,000. 

Establish  two  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  schools,  one  at  Matamoros  and 
one  at  Victoria.  In  Mexico  the  cost  of  . 
such  schools  is  much  less  than  that  of 
our  extensive  agricultural  colleges;  * 
$75,000  will  build  and  equip  a  school 
suitable  for  Mexican  wants,  with  1,500 
acres  of  land  to  be  donated. 

To  do  this  is  purely  a  question  of 
organization.  Within  twelve  months 
after  a  definite  program  is  announced 
5,000  small  farms  could  be  placed  under  . 
cultivation  in  this  one  State,  and  5, (XX) 
a  year  thereafter  might  follow. 

A  system  of  employment  and  of  ad¬ 
vancement  from  peons  to  home  owners, 
inaugurated  by  Mexico,  encouraged  by 
this  Government  and  established  in  one 
State,  would  set  an  example  for  the  1 
remaining  twenty-six  States  to  follow 
under  a  protected  zone  system. 

fourth  —  A  railroad  constructed  : 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  this 
State  would  make  available  the  market-  £j 
ing  of  its  products,  besides  giving  im¬ 
mediate  employment  to  lO.iXJN  Mexican  ■ 
laborers.  It  should  be  a  part  of  any 
oi  ganized  plan  that  Mexican  laborers,  . 
as  far  as  practicable,  should  oe  used,' 
with  an  allotment  of  homes  which  ' 
would  give  them  a  “  stake  ”  in  their  H 
own*  names,  something  to  work  for  and  p 
defend. 

Fifth— Establish  three  military  head- 
quarters — one  at  Matamoros,  one  at  Vic-  o 
toria,  and  one  intermediate,  probably  on  f? ; 
the  Sota  la  Marina  River  (a  magnifi- 
cent  stream  that  can  be  made  useful  in  if 
many  ways).  These  garrisons,  if 
equipped  with,  say,  1,500  soldiers  each,  1 
would  give  protection  against  the  law-  jrj 
less  element.  The  soldiers,  as  -  home 
guards,  should  be  provided  with  homes  f 
on  long  time  and  easy  terms,  enabling  % 
them  to  lead  the  lives  of  civilians  while  I 
protecting  the  property  of  the  State.  In  f 
this  way  they  would  make  themselves  k 
and  families  independent  while  perform- 
ing  their  military  duties. 

One-half  of  the  soldiers  of  these  mil-  - 
itary  farm  camps  could  be  utilized  for 
road  building  and  opening  public  high¬ 
ways,  alternating  so  that  one-half  would  i 
be  at  all  times  on  the  military  reserva¬ 
tion,  while  the  other  half  would  be  en¬ 
gaged  on  public  highways.  While  so  en-  \ 
gaged  they  should  have  current  wages 
in  addition  to  their  military  pay.  This 
would  further  stimulate  them  and  give 
them  extra  money  to  pay  for  their  .  ! 
homes. 

In  conclusion,  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  l 
directing  attention  to  a  section  of  Mex-  i 
ico  directly  across  the  border  from  ' 
where  this  country  is  assembling  an 
army  05, OCX)  strong.  To  maintain  this  .  8 
military  force  costs  every  week  as  much :  t 
as  it  would  cost  Mexico  to  put  a  home-  §£ 
building  and  a  real  citizen-making  plan 
in  operation. 

There  is  another  important  factor  ing 
which  a  big  economic  question  is  in- In  ¬ 
volved.  The  problem  of  the  world’s  food  H 
supply  is  growing  more  difficult,  with  ^ 
respect  to  both  price  and  quantity. 
There  is  no  section  on  the  Western  hem¬ 
isphere  capable  of  producing  as  much '  - 
foodstuff  to  the  acre  as  this  country 
directly  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  £ 

— _  _ _ B.  F.  YOAKUM. 
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Mexico  and  Pan-Americanism. 

1  ,he  Administration  is  reluctant  to  an- 
itW6r  General  Carranza’s  note  not  so  much 
|  because  it  is  unwilling  to  make  an  issue 
1 1  with  Carranza’s  tottering  government  as 
3  because  of  the  effect  of  a  candid  reply  on 
Pan'American  sentiment.  Mexico  offers  a 
test  case  for  the  new  theory  of  Pan-Amer- 
Sjjiicanism  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing 
g  have  been  exploiting.  Hayti  offers  a  sec- 
|1°nd  test  case,  and  Nicaragua  a  third. 

Every  Pan-American  diplomat  in  Wash- 
-  mgton  and  every  Latin-American  Foreign 
Office  is  therefore  anxiously  waiting  for 
|  Mr-  Wilson’s  answer.  The  good  faith  of 
gj  the  Pan-American  policy,  which  the  State 
I  Department  has  been  preaching  and  trv- 
|ing  to  embody  in  an  international  treaty, 
H  will  be  tested  by  what  the  President  has 
1-!  to  say  in  justification  of  his  invasion  of 
i  Mexican  soil  and  his  violation  of  Mexican 
HI  sovereignty. 

The  Administration  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  enter  into  a  Pan-American 
|*  alliance  which  is  to  guarantee  in  perpetu- 
P.ity  the  political  independence  and  terri- 
|j  torial  integrity  of  all  the  American  states,  i 
Existing  governments  are  even  to  be  sus- 
|  tained  against  domestic  revolution.  This 
1  programme  suits  the  Latin-American 
^  states,  especially  the  smaller  and  more 
|  backward  states.  It  nullifies  a  corollary 
4  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  has  been 
|  most  distasteful  to  them.  For  if  the  United 
J  States  becomes  a  party  to  a  Pan-Ameri- 
i  can  concert  the  first  principle  of  which  is 
:^j  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  and 
!*j  independence  of  all  the  American  republics 
H  it  can  no  longer  perform  the  obligations 
which  it  must  assume  to  European  na- 
gl  tions  when  it  limits  their  right  to  seek 
■  redress  for  injuries  done  their  subjects  in 
jl  such  Latin-American  states  as  fall  a  prey 
•'1  to  revolution  and  anarchy.^-»-i- 

Under  a  Pan-American  agreement  such 
|  a ’.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing  are  ad- 
vocating  Hayti  would  be  immune  from 
'*  American  intervention.  If  the  Adminis- 
f  tration  were  willing  to  act  as  it  talks,  it 
i  would  long  since  have  recalled  our  marines 
|  from  Hayti,  control  of  whose  finances  and 
f  govezmment  we  have  taken  over  by  force, 

I  and  with  no  other,  warrant  save  that  of 
i  our  duty  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
1  police  the  disorderly  countries  of  Latin 
i  America. 

1  We  have  been  exercising  a  political  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  Nicaragua  for  several  years. 

!  We  have  invaded  Mexico  twice  since  1914 
and  have  been  intervening  in  her  political 
affairs  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Wilson  Administration.  Our  only  excuse 
for  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  other 
American  nations  (and  it  is  a  perfectly 
valid  excuse)  is  that  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  we  exercise  a  guardianship  of 
the  Western  Continents.  Our  fiat  is  law 
in  these  continents,  as  Secretary  Olney 
once  bluntly  put  it,  on  all  subjects  to  which 
the  United  States  decides  to  extend  its 
,  interposition. 


wip;r‘  Wtlls0n  ancl  Aii'. -Lansing  IVave  been 
willing  to  renounce  this  portion  of  the 

H  Monroe  Doctrine  so  far  as  their  assur- 
I  ances  to  the  Latm-American  governments 
■  generally  are  concerned.  But  they  have 
H  followed  Mr.  Olney  m  dealing  with  Hayti, 
“■Nicaragua  and  Mexico.  Pan-American 
|  statesmen  are,  therefore,  on  edge  to  see 
a  what  the  Administration  will  say  when  it  is 
g  called  to  account  by  General  Carranza  for 
:|a  plain  violation  of  the  principle  of  Pan- 
I Americanism— for  an  undeniable  infringe- 
I  ment  of  Mexican  sovereignty, 
j  Some  members  of  the  McAdoo  delega- 
Ition  which  recently  visited- South  America 
|  are  credited  with  spreading  the  report 
j  that  the  Latin-American  governments  gen- 
1  erally  are  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Wilson’s 
ij  Mexican  policy.  But  this  is  a  clear  mis- 
|  i  epresentation  of  Latin-American  senti- 
j  ment.  Latin  America  is  very  nearly  united 
|  ^  n°f  absolutely  united — in  wishing  to 

j  limit  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
|  tervene  in  Latin-American  affairs.  This 
i  was  shown  very  recently  when  our  gov- 
J  ernment  yielded  to  pressure  from  the  diplo- 
|  matic  representatives  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
1  Chili,  Uruguay,  Guatemala  and  Bolivia! 

|  and  recognized  Carranza  as  Provisional 
1  President  of  Mexico. 

Carranza’s  latest  note  to  Washington 
j  presents  an  argument  whose  force  all  the 
I  Latin-American  governments  recognize.  It 
J  unanswerable,  once  the  principles  of  the 
4  projected  Pan-American  compact  are  con- 
I  ceded  to  be  valid.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 

I  Lansing  have  subscribed  to  those  prin- 
1  ciples.  They  have  done  much  more.  They 
I  have  fathered  a  Pan-American  treaty 
!  which,  if  ratified,  would  bind  the  United 
|  States,  so  far  as  intervention  in  the  af- 
]  fairs  of  its  American  neighbors  is  con- 
j  cerned,  to  become  merely  a  single  unit, 

I  with  a  single  voice,  in  a  congress  of  twen- 
I  ty-one  American  powers.  In  that  con- 
I  gress  we  should  inevitably  be  outvoted 
j  on  every  question  on  which  our  interests 
might  happen  to  clash  with  the  interests 
|  of  the  smaller  Latin-American  states. 

TV  hat  the  Latin-American  world  is  most 
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MOXROE’S  “ BIO  STICK.” 
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interested  to  know  is  how  the  President 

M  . 


Hcan  frankly  answer  Carranza’s  questions 
3  without  at  the  same  time  repudiating  what 
|  he  has  been  doing  in  the  way  of  promot- 
jing  a  Pan-American  alliance  which  will 
(guarantee  the  political  independence  and 
I  territorial  integrity  of  all  the  nations  en- 
itled  to  enter  it. 


l»lr.  Tourgee  Recalls  a  Notable  Occasion 
on  Which  the  Weapon  Was  Produced. 

-To  the  Editor  or  The  Sun — Sir:  A  Demo¬ 
cratic  newspaper  recently,  referring  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  s  letter  of  acceptance,  said:  “No 
lormer  President  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to 
i  egulate  the  affairs  of  ‘the  world  as  a  whole.’  ” 
How  about  one  James  Monroe,  who  with 
the  express  advice  and  consent  of  Madison 
and  Jefferson,  threatened  every  European 
Government  with  war  if  they  attempted  to 
acquire  one  more  inch  of  territory  either  in 
North  or  South  America  at  that  time  or  at 
any  future  period?  ® 

If  that  was  not  trying  “to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  world  as  a  whole,”  what  was  it?  It 
was  not  only  regulati ng  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
hut  it  was  mapping  out  the  future  and  de¬ 
claring  war  against  every  country  that  sought 
to  acquire  territory*  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  either  by  purchase  or  conquest,  for  all 
■  time  to  come.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was  a 
I  declaration  tliji t  no  North  American  or  South 
J  American  country  should  ever  thereafter  be 
j  permitted  to  give,  grant,  cede  or  surrender 
I  any  part  or  all  of  its  territory  to  any  Euro- 
I  pean  ally.  Yet  these  South  American  States 
j  which  were  the  special  objects  of  President 
j  Monroe’s  anxiety  were  independent  sov- 
j  ereignties,  having  an  inherent  right  to  man¬ 
age  their  own  affairs,  and  had  not  asked  the 
United  States  to  assume  any  guardianship 
over  them.  On  the  contrary,  this  was  done 
I  at  the  suggestion  of  the  English  Premier  to 
|  balk  the  suspected  designs  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
*  ance  on  Argentina,  which  England  at  that 
1  time  was  apprehensive  might  be  detrimental 

II  to  her  own  purpose  to  exploit  that  region  of 
undeveloped  resources.  As  usual,  we  pulled 
I  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  lire  for  England  to 
y|  munch  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  forever  i 

I  safeguarding  republican  institutions  over 
the  whole  American  continent. 

.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  “Big  Stick"  letter  is  purely  I 
;j  hegative  in  character — a  declaration  that  if  i 
i  any  country  fail  to  pay  its  debts  or  fail  to 
keep  the  peace  the  United  States  will  not  hold 
J  an  umbrella  over  it  when  the  stress  of  storm 
j  comes  on.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  bellig- 
j  erent,  aggressive  Democratic  declaration  of 
war  against  any  European  Power  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  cast  an  envious  eye  on  any  part  of  a 

!  continent  over  a  greater  part  of  which  the 
United  States  had  no  more  jurisdiction  than 
it  has  over  the  planet  Jupiter.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  would  uphold 
5  and  shelter  lawlessness  and  fraud  on  the  part 
|  of  another  country  cannot  be  compared  with 
f  the  lordly,  sweeping  declaration  made  by  Mr. 
j  Monroe  eighty  years  ago.  For  boldness 
I  and  arrogant  assumption  of  a  right  to  "regu-  ! 
j  late  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  a  whole,”  the  j 
j  Monroe  Doctrine  has  no  parallel  in  inter-  ^ 
j  national  history.  It  has  practically  become 
]  a  part  of  international  law,  simply  because 
|  the  American  people  have  approved  and 
1  maintained  it  and  all  the  world  knows  we 
1  are  willing  to  fight  for  it.  But  it  would  be  im- 
i  possible  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  exceed  or  even 
I  equal  it  in  strenuous  intermeddling  with  the 
I  affairs  of  other  nations  unless  he  first  invented 
a  new  language. 

I  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  approved 
for  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century  by 
the  American  people,  not  because  Mr.  Monroe  • 
had  any  official  authority,  constitutional  or 
otherwise,  to  warn  European  nations  having 
monarchical  governments  away  from  the 
American  continent,  nor  because  they  consider 
other  American  nationalities  to  be  under  their 
guardianship  or  control,  but  because  they 
believe  the  security  of  republican  institutions 
demands  that  so  far  as  possible  monarchical 
institutions  be  prevented  from  obtaining 
further  foothold  in  contiguity  therewith. 
They  have  regarded  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  | 
a  defensive  measure,  directed  not  against 
particular  countries  but  against  monarchy 
as  a  system  of  government,  more  especially 
imported  monarchy  or  non-resident  control 
of  American  territory.  It  was  purely  unself¬ 
ish  and  beneficent  in  character.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  by  this  act  under¬ 
wrote  the  biggest  contract  ever  undertaken  k 


by  a  ( lovornmen t  j  wit  ho fit  the  least  prob7i- 
blllty  of  material  advantage  to  this  country, 
but  inspired  by  the  highest  sentiment  of  de- 
votion  to  republican  institutions.  This  atti¬ 
tude  suited  the  American  people.  They  be¬ 
lieved  and  still  believe  themselves  the  pioneers 
and  chief  guardians  of  the  republican  idea— 
the  right  of  peoples  to  govern  themselves— 
or,  as  it  has  been  more  tersely  put,  in  “govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people.”  This  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  was  intended  to  maintain  on  all  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent,  by  declaring  to  all  European 
monarchies  that  they  must  keep  their  hands 
off  American  soil  in  the  future.  Of  what  they 
had  already,  the  United  States  would  not 
attempt  to  dispossess  them;  but  not  by  one 
hair’s  breadth  must  they  enlarge  those  do¬ 
minions.  It  has  been  called  an  international 
Impertinence  by  a  high  authority,  and  no 
doubt  merits  that  designation;  but  it  clearly 
expresses  the  ultimate  determination  of  the 
American  people.  They  will  shrink  from 
nothing  to  maintain  the  right  of  every  people 
on  the  continent  to  govern  themselves. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the  mildest 
sort  of  modification  of  this  supreme  attempt 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  universe — a  mere  ! 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  j 
would  not  stand  between  any  American  State  < 
and  the  wrath  of  a  foreign  Government  unless  I 
that  State  discharged  the  common  obligations 
of  all  governments  to  maintain  peace  within 
its  borders  and  meet  its  pecuniary  obligations. 
Dess  than  that  he  could  not  have  said  as  the  ! 
representative  of  the  American  people.  It  j 
was  simply  a  warning  that  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  must  not,  be  made  a  cloak  or  cover  for 
fraud,  injustice  or  revolution.  It  was  nec-  1 
essary  to  put  the  American  Republic  on  a  i 
fair  and  honest  footing  before  all  the  world 
and  justify  the  recognition  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  an  integral  part  of  international 
law.  Albion  W.  Tourg£k. 

*orpf.AI'X.  France,  .Sept!  24.  _ 


GERMANS  DENOUNCE 
OUR  MEXICO  POLICY 

Papers  Declare  That  It  Benefits 
Nobody  but  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 


THINK  HUERTA  WILL  FIGHT 


Attitude  of  Government  “  Correct,” 
but  It  Thinks  We  Ought  to  In-  | 
form  It  Before  Interveninq. 


Rifr,T  Txr°  t0  TlIE  New  York  Times. 
ERLIN,  Nov.  4.— Up  to  a  late  hour 

this  evening-  the  German  Government 
was  without  any  official  knowledge 
of  President  Wilson's  reported  ulti- 
matum  to  Huerta,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  why  it  was  not  reported 
either  to  the  German  Embassy  in 
ashing  ton  or  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Berlin. 

The  German  official  view  is  that  in 
accordance  with  Secretary  Bryan's 
request,  the  European  powers  should 
retrain  from  independent  action  until 
President  Wilson  has  determined 
upon  his  own  policy,  but  that  they 
h^ve  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will 
be  formally  notified  before  America 
lesorts  to  active  intervention  and 
also  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  i1 
the  steps  to  be  taken.  The  German 
Government  vigorously  disavows  the! 
hostile  attitude  of  the  German  press.  I 
Though  the  attitude  of  the  Kaiser’s  I 
Government  toward  the  American 
policy  continues  to  be  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  and  loyal.  German  opinion,  as 
reflected  in  press  comment  on  the  re¬ 
ported  ultimatum,  is  uncompromis-  H 
«  is  necessary  to  hark  | 


back  to  the  days  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  to  find  a  counterpart 
of  the  abuse  now  being  leveled  at  the 
United  States. 

This  is  not  confined  to  any  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  press  or  to  the  professedly 
anti-American  elements  like  the  Pan- 
Germans,  and  is  most  bitter  in  Lib¬ 
eral  organs,-  such  gs  the  Berliner 
TagehiaAU .  the  and 

the  Borsen  Courier. 

To-night’s^editorials  in  these  jour¬ 
nals  all  intimate  that  the  American 
procedure  in  Mexico  is  a  hypocritical, 
freebooting  policy,  conceived  mainly 
in  the  interests  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Nowhere  is  there  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  appreciation  of  the  restraint 
that  President  Wilson  exercised,  or 
an  expression  of  hope  that  the  ex¬ 
treme  measures  now  reported  to  have 
been  found  necessary  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  is,  indeed,  an  under- 1 
tone  of  malicious  hope  that  they  will 
end  in  a  humiliating  fiasco. 

The  following  extracts  from  to¬ 
night’s  press  indicate  the  trend  of 
the  anti-American  expressions.  The 
Tageblatt  says: 

“  Every  Mexican  knows  that  the 
final  goal  of  the  American  policy  is 
to  impose  a  more  or  less  veiled  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  republic  which 
stands  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  already  half- yoked  States 
bordering  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Huerta  is  not  a  sympathetic  per- 
I  sonality,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
this  ‘  immoral  ’  man.  against  whom 
|  this  ex-Professor  of  Princeton  wants 
|  to  mobilize  a  quarter  of  a  million 
troops,  is  just  the  strong  man  whom 
Mexico  needs  at  this  hour.  He  would 
have  restored  order  if  he  had  been 
let  alone,  and  the  foreign  commercial 
interests  in  Mexico,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  would  have  fared  best. 

■  “  U  is  by  no  means  certain  that 

American  public  opinion  underesti¬ 
mates,  as  President  Wilson  does,  the 
gravity  of  the  military  enterprise  on 
which  he  is  about  to  enter.” 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  says: 

“  President  Wilson  may  well  have 
issued  reluctantly  an  ultimatum  which 
is  not  designed  to  evoke  special  joy. 
anywhere  except  in  the  camp  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Some  such 
|  action  was  necessary,  because  the  pre¬ 
carious  prestige  of  the  United  States 
in  the  eyes  of  other  republics  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  is  at  stake. 

“  Huerta  clearly  recognizes  the  per¬ 
ils  which  the  Mexican  game  involves 
for  his  northern  neighbor.  He  has 
hitherto  done  what  he  has  pleased, 
with  little  regard  for  the  wild  West; 
tone  that  has  echoed  across  his  north¬ 
ern  frontier.  That  he  has  succeeded 
to  a  certain  degree  is  revealed  by  the 
Lind  tragl-eomedy,  which  began  with! 


thunder  and  lightning  and  ended  in 
an  mglori^s  fizzle. 

“Huerta’s  surrender  is  now  hardly 
conceivable.  He  is  much  more  likely 
to  let  Uncle  Sam  bite  into  the  sour 
apple.” 

The  Borsen  Courier  says: 

“ The  wobbling,  aimless  Mexican 
Policy  of  the  United  States  lias  almost 
made  American  diplomacy  the  laugh¬ 
ing  stock  of  the  world.  Huerta  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  ignoring  Uncle 


Sam’s  ultimatum  as  i another  of  these 
North  American  utterances  behind 
which  there  is  no  determination  to 
substitute  deeds  for  words. 

“  The  underlying  motives  of  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  are  to  rob  Ivlexico,  of  polit¬ 
ical  independence,  but  primarily  of 
economic  sovereignty.  If  Washington 
desired  merely  the  restoration  of  or¬ 
der  it  would  have  recognized  Huerta 
long  ago.” 

j  The  Berliner  Neueste  Nachriehten, 
which  is  usually  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Liberal  and  Radical ! 
journals  quoted  in  the  foregoing,  j 
says :  < 

“  Apparently  the  Yankees  now  think  j 
they  have  encircled  the  Mexican 
jaguar  Huerta  on  all  sides,  and  that 
the  time  has  o.rrived  to  deliver  him  a 
vital  blow.  With  an  ostensibly  in¬ 
vincible  army  on  the  frontier  and  a 
fleet  of  battleships  at  Vera  Cruz,  the 
glorious  Bryan,  who  was  going  to  ad- 
minister  American  diplomacy  so  that 
war  -would  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  appears  to  think  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  has  dawned  to  open  fire  on 
Huerta.” 


BERLIN,  Nov.  4. — The  communication 
made  to  Provisional  President  Iiuerta 
by  the  United  States  Government 
caused  a  decided  flurry  on  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as  in 
newspaper  circles,  but  less  impression 
O’1  ih®  German  Foreign  Office,  where 
tne  belief  was  expressed  that  Washing¬ 
ton  would  scarcely  have  taken  such  a 
step  without  previously  consulting  the 
•Jlop,5an  Governments  in  accordance 
with  Secretary  of  State  Bryan's  recent 
assurances. 

No  communication  regarding  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  been  Received  at  the  Foreign  Of- 
rice  up  to  5  o'clock  this  afternoon  < 
either  from  Count  Bernstorff,  the  Ger-  I 
man  Ambassador,  or  from  United  States 
Ambassador  Gerard.  The  Foreign  Ot- 
tlce  is  greatly  interested  in  the  re-es- 
tabhshment  of  order  in  Mexico,  and 
would  like  to  see  it  brought  about. 

..l!"  WUcy  of  President  Wilson  and 
Secretary  or  State  Bryan  in  Mexico 
has  resulted  as  was  to  be  expected,  says 
the  fageblatt  to-day,  in  commenting  on 
tne  Mexican  situation,  and  has  left  the 
United  States  with  no  alternative  ex- 
?fpt  \°  einPl°y  force  or  to  back  down 

thfrer™m  The  newspaper  expects 
there  will  be  a  speedy  landing  of  troops 

}  v,ra,  Cruz-  but  fears  that  Presi- 
»»  underestimates  the  military  , 
.ckfficulties  in  Mexico.  The  belief  that  \ 
the  policy  of -President  Wilson  was  mis-  » 
taken  is  also  expressed  by  the  news-  i 
paper  which  says  that  while  Gen. 
Huerta  may  be  an  unsympathetic  per-  j 
sonality,  yet  he  is  the  strong  man 
whom  Mexico  needs. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  joins  with  the 
fageblatt  in  inferring  that  only  the  oil 
interests  will  be  pleased  over  President 
Wilsons  decision. 

i  „Thie  ^okal  Anzeiger,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  sympathetic,  saying  it  is 
not  surprised  that  Washington  has  be- 
come  weary  of  the  comedy  played  by 
Provisional  President  Huerta,  and  of 
the  bogus  elections  tor  the  Presidency 
m  Germans  have  an  urgent  inter- 
a-  stro»S  hand  finally 
°r>der-  Mexico,”  says  the 
iaegliche  Rundschau.  No  matter  to 
whom  the  hand  belongs  we  demand  that 
it.  interfere  and  do  its  dutv.  If  this  is 

beVthe  blimeU”ited  States  al0ne  wU1 


1  BISB°r  OF  BRAZIL 


Vi  FJnds  German  Interests 


reports. 


Very  Active  in 


|T  wnn»n  Interest 

^TtTlKH!o  <*rant,?  do  SQl-  AH*- 

I  Right.  Rev.  T.llrU, 


I  miMionS-BiSTt,  Jr,tUr  Lf 

K  8  -a  brother  of  the  R'ght  Rev.  George 

Smm1V1ing,’  °r  “Texas  George,”  as  he  is 
familiarly  known.  Bishop  of  Texas,  and  he 
nas  two  other  brothers  in  the  Church. 

He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Southern 
j  ®™ZI  f!n  Bartholomew’s  Church  in 
•  -J  a  er  he  had  done  missionary  work 
m  Brazil  for  several  years.  The  territory 

i/fv,  o>hlfh  „h®.  has  episcopal  authority 
<h*  State  of  Rl°  Hrande  do  Sul,  the  most 
,o,,thor„  State  of  Email.  Hif  seat  is  JFSS 
chief  city  o i  the  State,  Porto  Alegre.  In 
speaking  yesterday  afternoon  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  southern  Brazil,  Bishop  Rinsolv- 
ing  said: 

The  pooulation  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
mosth  Portuguese,  with  a  very  strong 
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THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 
The  “Central  American  Court  of  Justice” 
is  to  be  constituted  and  maintained  as  a 

,TI‘«  lopoblioe 


Mjti- 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PEACH. 


hind  themselves  to  submit  to  it  all  Oon 

foversies  or  questions  which  may  arise 
inoiifi-  t  hfim  w/xf  _ _  .  JL 


is 


admixture  of  Germans.  The  Germans 
are  very  strong  in  southern  Brazil.  Jn 

of  6ioo  llve  <*?"»  is  a  Population 

ot  100, 000.  Of  this  number  25,000  are  Ger¬ 
mans.  But  the  Germans  are  not  pioneer 
colonists.  If  at  first  they  settle  at  an 
outpost,  so  to  speak,  they  drift  back  to  the 
cities  and  engage  in  trade  or  commerce, 
dust  bet  ore  I  left-  home  plans  were  nearly 
completed  for  a  German  line  of  steamers 
which  will  ply  along  the  entire  coast  of 
Brazil.  These  steamers  must  be  manned 
and  officered  by  Germans,  but  Germans 
who  have  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
the  Fatherland.” 

“Have  you  observed  anything/’  asked  j 


Substance  of  ihe  New  Treaty  anti  the  Ac¬ 
companying  Conventions. 

I  In  response  to  an  invitation  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  protocol  signed  on 
September  17  by  the  plenipotentiary  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  five  Central  American 
„  republics,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  delegates 
Horn  these  nations  met  in  Washington  on 
November  14  to  negotiate  a  general  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity  and  the  conventions 
necessary  to  carry  it,  into  effect.  On  De¬ 
cember  20  the  treaty  and  seven  conventions 
[  were  signed,  and  the  so-called  Central 
Ameiican  Peace  Conference  ended,  having, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Don  Luis  Anderson, 
its  pi  esident  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Costa  Rica,  laid  “the  foundation  of  a 
new  era  of  peace,  happiness  and  plenty” 
for  the  signatory  Powers.  The  substance 
of  the  treat  y  and  conventions  is: 


The  Sun 


.  .  man,  “  to  indicate  that  Germany 

has  in  view  any  scheme  for  appropriating 
any  part  of  South  America?” 


“I  have  an  opinion,  and  a  very  decided 
1  one,  on  that  subject,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  express  it.  I  know  that  the  United  States 
:  Navy  is  keeping  very  close  watch  on  every 
move  made  by  Germany  in  that  country, 
but  I  have  seen  no  outward  signs  to  justify 
;  the  conclusion  that  Germany  has  designs 
on  South  American  territory.  What  T 
,  have  seen  and  what  my  opinion  may  be 
are  quite  different  matters.  I  have  a  very 
decided  opinion  on  the  whole  question  of 
s:  Germany’s  ultimate  plan  for  territorial 
aggrandizement  in  South  America. 

|  “I  wish  we  might  see  more  of  the  people 
of  the_  United  States  interesting,  them¬ 
selves  in  Brazil.  The  only  trades  in  which 
our  people  are  interested  there  at  present 
are  rubber  and  coffee.  In  both  lines  we 
dominate  the  trade.  Aside  from  these, 

,  American  interests  in  Brazil  are  small. 

“As  for  my  own  work,  it  is  prosperous. 
We  have  established  twenty  mission  sta¬ 
tions  and  about  half  that  number  of  churches. 
Our  work  is  evangelical  and  not  contro¬ 
versial.  We  steer  clear  of  all  religious 
controversies.  We  have  been  cordially 
Ireeeived  by  the  Brazilians,  largely,  I  think, 
^because  of  the  non-aggressive"  attitude 
-f  the  Roman  Church.  TA  Roman  priest 
J  me  not  long  ago  that  there  were  hardly 
iore  than  a  dozen  Roman  Catholic  churches 
the  State  where  mass  was  said  on  the 
rd’s  Day.  I  hope  that  is  not  so,  but  that 
is  a  statement  of  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.^J 


■  -■ .  " ;  r;- 
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TREATY  of  peace  and  amity. 

Under  the  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
I  Amity  the  five  republics  bind  themselves 
to  maintain  peace,  to  preserve  complete 
j  harmony  and  to  decide  every  difference 
and  difficulty  that  may  arise  among  them, 
of  whatsoever  nature,  by  means  of  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice. 

Honduras,  on  account  of  its  central  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  which  in  the  past  has 
made  its  territory  the  theatre  of  war,  de¬ 
clares  itself  from  now  on  absolutely  neutral 
in  conflicts  between  any  of  the  other  repub¬ 
lics.  The  other  republics  in  turn  guarantee 
this  neutrality  and  bind  themselves  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  as  long  as  it  may  be  maintained, 
pledging  themselves  not  to  violate  Hon- 
duranean  territory. 

It  is  especially  recommended  that  a 
practical  agricultural  school  be  established 
in  Salvador,  a  school  of  mines  and  me¬ 
chanics  in  Honduras,  and  a  school  of  arts 
and  trades  in  Nicaragua,  these  institutions 
to  have  the  support  of  all  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments. 

Each  Government  obligates  itself  to  ac¬ 
credit  to  the  others  permanent  legations. 

Citizens  of  one  country  are  to  enjoy  the 
j  property  rights  and  other  rights  of  nationals 
of  the  others  while  domiciled  therein,  and 
may  become  naturalized.  Unnaturalized 
citizens  are  to  be  exempt  from  military 
duty,  and  forced  loans  and  are  not  to  be 
compelled  to  make  contributions  or  to  nay 
imposts  not  required  of  nationals.  The 
merchant  ships  of  the  signatory  countries 
are  to  be  considered  as  national  vessels. 
The  inviolability  of  the  right,  asylum 
aboard  merchant  vessels  anchored  in  port  \ 
is  to  be  respected.  National  merchant 
marines  are  to  be  established  to  conduct 
the  coastwise  commerce.  All  official  docu¬ 
ments  are  to  be  exchanged  regularly. 
Public  instruments  properly  executed  in  one 
country  are  to  be  valid  in  the  others. 

To  prevent  a  frequent  cause  of  dispute 
“the  head  men  or  principal  chiefs  of  politi¬ 
cal  emigrants  or  their  agents”  are  not  to 
be  permitted  to  live  in  departments  border¬ 
ing  the  countries  which  they  might,  disturb. 
Revolutionists  are  to  be  arrested  and  pun¬ 
ished  in  the  country  in  which  they  reside, 
no  matter  what  their  nationality. 

This  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years,  and  thereafter  until  one  year  after 
notice  of  terminatiorr  has  been  given  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties. 


-  tv 1 1 1 v, n  may  an&p 

among  them,  “of  whatsoever  iiature  and" 
no  matter  what  their  origin  may  be  ”  in 
iegard  to  which  ihe  respective  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Foreign  Affairs  are  unable  to  reach 
understandings.  The  tribunal  is  to  take 

of  one  of°H  01  quest:ions  by  citizens 

mem  /  the  countries  against  the  Govern- 
mi  •  f  anotlier  because  of  violation  of 
tieaties  or  conventions,  and  other  cases  of 
an  international  character.  It  is  to  have 

ir„rr  °t  case‘  ^ 

any  of  the  contracting  Governments  and 

mtted  te*.,?'"  “,cl‘  “■  "»y  l*  »‘b- 
nutted  to  it  by  common  accord.  It  may 

b  r  tak®  cognizance  of  international  ques- 

I  ‘l°n®  submitted  to  it  by  any  of  the  Central 

I  1  yufHcan  Governments  and  other  Powers 

.  COl(lrt  sit  at  Cartago,  Cosla  Rica 

i  C^t  fa  rr  er  lfr  6eat  to  any  other  point 
in  Central  America  for  sufficient  reasons 

ihe  court  will  consist  of  a  regular  and 
two  substitute  Justices  from  each  country 
who  are  to  be  named  by  the  Legislatures 
foi  terms  of  five  years.  The  tribunal  is  to 
consist  of  five  Justices  sitting  at  the  same 
time,  one  representing  each  nation.  The 
court  is  to  elect  its  president  and  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  other 
officers  and  employees.  In  their  own 
country  the  Justices  are  to  enjoy  the  per 
sonal  immunity  granted  by  law  to  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  country’s  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice;  in  other  countries  they  are  to  have 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  diplomatic 
agents. 

the  court  will  have  power  to  determine 
Us  jurisdiction,  interpreting  treaties  and 
conventions  and  laws  germane  to  any  mat¬ 
ter  in  dispute,  applying  the  principles  of 
international  law.  Questions  of  fact  it  is 
|  to  decide  according  to  its  own  judgment, 
Every  decision  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  of  at  least  three  Justices 
In  case  of  disagreement  a  substitute  Jus- 
[  tice,  chosen  by  lot,  is  to  vote  on  the  question, 
and  in  case  the  disagreement  continues 
other  substitute  Justices  are  to  be  chosen 
by  lot  until  three  votes  in  the  same  sense 
shall  have  been  obtained.  Each  republic 
binds  itself  solemnly  to  submit  to  and  en¬ 
force  the  judgments  of  the  court. 

This  convention  includes  an  “annexed 
article,”  which,  if  ratified,  will  confer  on 
the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  jur¬ 
isdiction  over  disputes  between  the  legis¬ 
lative,  executive  and  judicial  departments 
of  each  of  the  five  republics. 


mm® 


hi. 

COMMERCIAL  UNIFORMITY. 

This  convention,  which  is  to  remain  in 
foice  not  less  than,  five  j’cars,  provides 
t  hat  each  of  the  Governments  of  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Sal¬ 
vador  shall  name  within  a  month  from  the 
date  of  the  last  l’atification  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  one  or  more  commissions  to  study 
its  monetary  and  customs  systems,  es¬ 
pecially  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  those 
of  the  other  nations  and  intercourse  among 
them,  the  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
u i  es  and  othei  matters  of  an  economic 
and  fiscal  nature  in  which  uniformity  is 
desirable.  The  commissions  are  to  report 
within  six  months  of  their  creation.  The 
reports  are  to  be  exchanged  between  the 
five  countries,  and  each  Government  binds 
itself  to  appoint  one  or  more  delegates 
to  a  Central  American  conference,  to  be 
opened  on  the  first  of  the  following  January, 
to  form  a.  convention  for  the  promotion 
of  uniformity  in  these  matters  among  the 
countries.  This  conference  is  to  meet  an¬ 
nually  in  January  for  the  further  consid- 
erationrof  ithe  subjects  within  its  province, 
Jhe  first  meeting,  is  to  be  at  Tegucigalpa.. 


W'  !  IV- 

RP1COGNITION  or  EXISTING  governments. 
i  The  parties  to  the  convention  bind  them- 
blves  not  to  recognize  any  Government 
tot  may  come  into  power  bp  revolution  or 


I  coup  d’etat  so  long  as  the  representatives 
[  of  the  people,  freely  elected,  have  not  re- 
I  organized  the  Government  constitutionally. 
In  case  of  civil  war  in  any  of  the  countries 
no  other  is  to  interfere.  It  is  recommended 
that  Presidents  of  the  republics  shall  not  be 
I  eligible  to  reelection. 

V. 

PEDAGOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Governments  bind  themselves  by  this 
convention  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
Costa  Rica  an  institution  for  the  professional 
education  of  men  and  women  as  teachers. 
Each  republic  pledges  itself  to  send  not  less 
than  twenty  students  to  this  school,  and 
may  send  100.  This  agreement,  which 
forms  ‘‘The  Pedagogical  League,”  is  to 
remain  in  force  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  is 
referred  to  as  “the  first  step  toward  the 
unification  of  the  systems  of  education.” 

VV 

INTERNATIONAL  CENTRA,!,  AMERICAN  BU¬ 
REAU. 

In  this  convention  the  signatory  Powers 
agree  to  establish  an  international  bureau 
whose  objects  are  to  be  the  peaceful  re¬ 
organization  of  Central  America  as  a  coun¬ 
try,  the  advancement  of  education  on 
modern  pedagogical  lines,  the  development 
of  internal  and  external  commerce,  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
tries  for  which  the  countries  are  suitable, 
and  the  promotion  of  uniform  civil,  com¬ 
mercial,  customs  and  criminal  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  better  protection  of  life  and 
property,  and  care  of  the  general  sanitation. 
The  bureau  is  to  consist  of  one  delegate 
from  each  nation,  the  presidency  to  be 
exercised  alternately  by  the  delegates  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  countries 
they  represent.  The  seat  of  the  bureau 
is  to  be  in  Guatemala  and  it  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  September  15.  Its  work  is  to  be 
done  by  means  of  investigations,  reports  and 
the  like,  distributed  among  the  republics. 

VII. 


i  Sicieted  ll)e,.act  comPla‘ned  of  is  hot,  con-' 
I  of  the  aofCrime'  anc*  ^  wl,en  the  penalty 

i  ll  vC°?lained  °rie  death,  unteo! 

1  not  j  a8,k|ntf  ®*tradition  binds  itself 

1  n  i  ap,)  -v  ie  extreme  penalty.  Extra¬ 
dited  persons  are  not  to  be  tried  and 
|  punished  for  political  cLmo  .commixed 

j  previous  to  their  extradition.  An  attempt. 

|  on  the  life  of  the  Chief  of  a  nation,  and 
I  anarchistical  attempts,  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  political  crimes. 

The  convention  provides  that  demands 
for  extradition  shall  be  made  through  the 
regular  diplomatic  channels,  but  in  urgent 
cases  provisional  arrears  may  be  made  on 
telegraphic  information. 

This  convention  is  to  remain  in  force 
from  one  month  after  the  final  ratification 
until  one  year  after  formal  notice  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  terminate  it  from  any  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  Governments. 


GIBBONS  SCORES 
SUPINE  CITIZENS 

j  Cardinal  Declares  if  Republic 
Ever  Falls  They  Will  Be  to 
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Blame. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  convention  each 
of  the  five  Governments  is  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  study  routes  within  its 
borders  suitable  for  a  Pan-American  rail¬ 
road.  The  reports  of  those  Commissions 
are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  which  bids  for  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  are  to  be  sought.  The  sig¬ 
natory  Powers  also  bind  themselves  to 
make  every  effort  for  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  communication  between  them 
"by  steamship  lines,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  systems,  “and  everything  that,  may 
tend  to  bind  closer  theirnautual  relations.” 

VIII. 

EXTRADITION. 

In  the  convention  of  extradition  the  five 
Governments  agree  to  deliver  up  recipro¬ 
cally  all  refugees  who  have  been  condemned 
to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  two  years 
imprisonment  or  who  may  have  been  tried 
for  such  crimes.  Extradition  is  not  to  be 
granted  (a)  when  the  proof  presented  by 
the  party  requesting  it  would  not  justify 
arrest  and  trial  in  the  country  of  refugee 
should  the  crime  have  been  committed 
therein;  (fi)  for  crimes  of  a  political  nature, 
or  ordinary  crimes  in  connection  witli 
political  crimes;  (c)  if  the  accused  has  been 
tried  and  sentenced  for  the  offence  in  the 
£°4mtry  of  asylum;  ( d )  if  in  the  country  of 


j  Baltimore,  Nov.  '3.— Cardinal  Gibbons. 
1  in  the  Cathedral  here  to-day,  delivered 
J  an  election  eve  sermon  designed  to 
4  awaken  “the  supine  citizen  who  never 
|  takes  an  interest  in  the  political  welfare 
J  of  his  country.’’  He  declared  that  if 
the  future  historian  is^  called  upon  to 
record  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic  he  will  ascribe  as  the 
cause  “the  indifference,  lethargy  and  po¬ 
litical  apostasy  of  her  own  sons.’’ 

The  sermon  was  non-partisan  as  to 
the  personal  preference  of  the  Cardinal  | 
toward  the  three  conspicuous  eandi-  j 
dates  for  President.  PIo  asserted  his  ; 
intolerance  toward  pessimistic  prophets, 
who  each  campaign  predict  the  end  oT 
the  Government  unless  their  favorite  \ 
candidate  is  elected  and  by  a  discussion 
of  our  form  of  government  sought  to ! 
snow  that  the  results  of  our  election 
cannot  seriously  affect  the  endurance  of  , 
the  Republic.  The  sermon  follows: — 

“It  is  the  habit  of  pessimistic  | 
prophets  to  predict  that  our  Govern-  : 
ment  will  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  that  ? 
it  is  always  in  the  throes  of  dissolution,  ; 
and  the  disaster  is  sure  to  occur  if 
their  favorite  candidate  is  defeated. 

“  hese  prophesies  are  usually  more  fre¬ 
quent  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  i  have  been  listening  to  these 
dire  prognostications  for  over  half  a 
century,  ■ 

“But  in  every  instance  the  American 
people  wake  up  on  the  morning  after 
election  to  find  that  they  were  dis-  ;. 
quieted  by  false  alarms  and  that  the  S 
Government  is  transacting-  its  business  £ 
in  the  same  quiet  and  orderly  manner  < 
as  before. 

Home  of  Liberty. 

“Cold,  indeed,  and  torpid,  obtuse  and 
apathetic  is  the  soul  that  is  not  aroused 
to  warmth  and  enthusiasm  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  the  home  of  liberty  and 
the  haven  of  rest  to  downtrodden  mil¬ 
lions  in  other  lands. 

“But  the  survival  of  the  American  Re¬ 
public  must  rest  on  a  more  stable 
foundation  than  the  patriotism  of  our 
citizens,  the  genius  of  our  statesmen 
and  the  wisdom  of  our  laws.  It  must 
have  a  stronger  basis  than  fleets  and 
dreadnoughts  and  standing  armies-  for 
'the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.’  Our  enduring  sta¬ 
bility  can  be  secured  only  under  the 
abiding  protection  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  assembled  in  Philadelphia  to 
frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  made  the  following  sage  remark 
to  his  colleagues:  ’We  have  spent  many 
days  and  weeks  in  our  deliberations  and 
we  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing 


_ 
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we  have  been  groping  in  the  dark  be¬ 
muse  we  have  not  sought  light  from  j 
I  Father  of  Lights  to  illumine  our 
|  understanding.  I  have  lived  for  many 
years  and  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I 
ar?  convinced  that  a  Supreme  Power 
I  interposes  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

R  or  it'  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  knowledge,  how 
can  an  empire  rise  without  Mis  co-oper¬ 
ation.  And  we  also  know  from  the 
Sacred  Volume  that  “unless  the  Lord 
bufid  the  house,  he  iaboreth  in  vain 
who  buildeth.’  ” 

Religion  in  Nation. 

“And  happily  for  the  nation  this  hum¬ 
ble  recognition  of  a  superintending  pow- 
I  er  has  been  upheld  from  the  dawn  of 
I  the  Republic  to  our  own  time.  What  a 
|  striking  contrast  we  present  in  this  ro- 
j  spect  to  our  sister  Republic  across  the 
j  Atlantic,  which  once  bore  the  proud 
j  title  of  ‘eldest  daughter  of  the  church.’ 

I|  The  leaders  of  the  French  Republic  are 
1  so  far  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  un- 
1  belief  that  they  studiously  eliminate  the 
a  name  of  God  from  their  official  utter- 
1  ances. 

“How  different  is  the  conduct  of  our 
■  leaders  and  statesmen!  They  have  ail 
1  paid  homage  to  the  moral  Governor  of 
I  the  world.  All  the  Presidents  of  the  ( 
I  United  States,  from  George  Washing-  f, 
I  ton  to  William  Howard  Taft,  have  tn- 
I  variably  invoked  the  air  of  our  heaven-  I 
j  ly  Father  in  their  inaugural  proclama-  L. 
j  tions.  It  is  also  the  edifying  custom  of  !: 
j  our  Chief  Magistrate  to  invite  his  fe!-  i 
I  low-citizens  to  assemble  in  their  respec-  ! 

«.  tive  places  of  worship  on  the  last  Thurs-  | 
jday  of  November  to  offer  thanksgiving 
to  the  Giver  of  all  gifts  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  vouchsafed  to  the  nation.  Both 
houses  of  Congress  are  daily  opened 
with  prayer.  And  all  important  civic 
and  political  conventions  are  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  an  appeal  to  the  throne  of 


I  grace.  God  s  supremacy  is  also  recog- 
Inized  by  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  throughout  the  land. 

“No  man  should  be  a  drone  in  the 
(social  beehive.  No  man  should  be  an 
lindifferent  spectator  of  the  political  and 
J  economical  questions  which  confront 
I  him.  Indifference  and  apathy  in  civic 
and  political  life  are  as  hurtful  to  the 
State  as  indifference  in  religion  is  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  ^Christian  Commonwealth.! 
Our  Lord  sa>X  to  the  Bishop  of  Loodi-  I 
cea:  ‘I  would  that  thou  wert  hot  or 
cold;  but  because  thou  art  lukewarm 
and  art  neither  cold  not  hot,  I  will  be¬ 
gin  to  vomit  tliee  out  of  my  mouth.’ 

Lukewarm  Citizens. 

“A  sincere  man  who  in  attacking 
Christian  faith  honestly  believes  that 
he  is  right,  is  less  blameworthy  than 
the  torpid,  lukewarm  Christian  who 
never  takes  an  interest  in  the  religion 
of  Christ.  In  like  manner,  a  citizen, 
who  earnestly  espouses  a  faulty  politi¬ 
cal  principle,  is  less  dangerous  to  the 
State  than  the  supine  citizen  who  never 
takes  an  interest  in  the  political  we ifare 
of  his  country. 

“It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  if 
ever  the  Republic  is  doomed  to  decav,  if 
the  future  historian  shall  ever  record 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  American 
Republic,  its  downfall  will  be  due.  not  • 
to  a  hostile  invasion,  but  to  the  indiffer¬ 
ence,  lethargy  and  political  apostasy  of 
her  own  sons. 

“And  if  all  citizens  are  bound  to  take 
an  interest  in  public  affairs,  that  duty 
especially  devolves  on  those  who  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  superior  intelligence  and 
education  and  who  ought  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ers  and  exemplars  of  the  people,  guid¬ 
ing  them  in  the  path  of  political  recti¬ 
tude. 

“There  are  three  conspicuous  citizens 
who  are  now  candidates  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  Whatever  may  be  my  private 
and  personal  preference  and  predilection 
it  is  not  for  me  in  the  sacred  pulpit  or 
anywhere  else  publicly  to  dictate  01- 
even  suggest  to  you  the  candidate  of  my 
choice.  : 

“May  God  so  enlighten  the  mind  and 
quicken  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  civic  duties 
as  to  arouse  in  them  an  earnest  and 
practical  interest  in  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion,  and  may  He  so  guide  their  hearts 
that  they  will  select  a  Chief  Magistrate 
whose  administration  will  rebound  to 
the  material  prosperity  and  moral  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  beloved  Republic.” 
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Yet  Conditions  in  Central  America,  Moral  and 
Sanitary,  Cry  Aloud  for  Them. 
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Why  do  so  many  missionaries  go  to 
Japan,  China,  India,  Turkey,  and  Korea, 
and  so  few  to  Central  America?  They  are 
as  inconspicuous  in  all  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Guatemalan  border  and  Pan¬ 
ama  as  they  are  conspicuous  elsewhere. 

Partiality  for  distant  lands  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  their  neglect,  for  Alaska  is  most 
abundantly  supplied.  Is  It  possible  that 
the  soul  of  a  Caribbean  Indian  in  25  cents’ 
worth  of  cotton  drill  is  less  worth  saving 
than  the  soul  of  an  Aleut  in  furs?  Lati¬ 
tude  cannot  matter,  else  the  Fiji  Islands, 
which  have  been  -well  cared  for,  would 
be  under  the  ban. 

Any  excuse  that  Central  America  is  al¬ 
ready  a  Christian  country  is  inconsistent, 
if  not  otherwise  untenable.  Mexico  is  a 
favorite  field,  and  Mexico  is  a  Christian 
country— far  more  Christian  than  Guate¬ 
mala  or  Nicaragua.  Although  the  Mex¬ 
ican  State  has  made  war  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the"'Mexican  peon  is  a 
most  devout  religionist,  reverent  and  su¬ 
perstitious. 

All  the  missionaries  in  Mexico,  where 
the  Government  is  doing  much  for  educa¬ 
tion,  are  most  enthusiastic  over  their 
schools  and  their  work  in  spreading  the 
English  language.  They  are  also  trying 
to  teach  the  Mexican  Indian  that  when  a 
man  and  a  woman  live  together  and  rear 
a  family  of  children  a  marriage  ceremony 
is  a  praiseworthy  prologue. 

Women  Object  to  Marriage. 

It  Is  the  woman  who  objects  to  this  con¬ 
vention,  and  not  wholly  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  fee  to  spend  it  in  shopping. 
She  is  acting  out  of  the  experience  of  her 
sex  with  the  male  kind  in  her  own  coun¬ 
try.  If  her  husband  is  tied  to  her  by  a 
contract  she  cannot  dismiss  him  when 
she  pleases  and  take  another  who  is  a 
better  provider.  The  majority  of  couples, 
though  unmarried,  live  together  as  vir¬ 
tuously  as  if  they  really  had  the  knot 
tied.  Only  when  they  learn  English  do| 
they  learn  what  a  virtuous  thing  of  itself 
the  knot  Is.  And  south  of  the  Mexican 
border,  where  the  Church  has  lost  influ¬ 
ence,  ideas  are  not  only  more  lax,  but 
less  moral. 

Mention  Central  America  to  the  mission¬ 
ary  In  Mexico  and  he  looks  blank.  You 
almost  expect  him  to  ask  where  Central 
America  is.  That  terra  incognito  seems 
crossed  off  the  maps  of  the  missionary 
boards  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
American  seds  It  only  as  a  source  of 
humor.  A  cynical  trader  of  Honduras 
explained  that  the  missionary  ha°  no  in¬ 
terest  in  hot  countries  where  the  mala 
inhabitants  had  learned  to  wear  trousers 
and  the  women  a  mother  hubbard.  The 
pioneering  work  is  finished  with  such  an 
expansion  of  the  breech  clout  or  with  the 
greater  progress  represented  when  there 
was  not  even  a  breech  clout  to  begin 
with. 

To  me,  however,  the  absence  of  mission¬ 
aries  in'  numbers  was  deplorable.  The 
modern  missionary  who  founds  little  com¬ 
munities  in  fbreign  countries  where  the 
humanities  and  hygienics  a fe  taught  is 
a  spreader  of  ^civilization*  rega'vuess  of 
his  creed.  For  every  one  of  him  In  Japan 
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that  learned  for  itself,  and  la  China,  tha 
is  learning  for  itself,  there  ought  to  b. 
a  hundred  In  this  field  at  our  door,  tha 
cannot  learn  for  Itself,  for  which  our 

lonroe  Doctrine  is  responsible.  Can  the 
reason  be  that  Japan  is  more  picturesque? 
That  the  servants  in  China  are  better? 
That  one  who  returns  from  Burmah  is, 
more  of  a  hero  at  the  missionary  meetings 
than  If  he  were  back  rrom  Guatemala?  ] 

Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  have  sent 
American  priests  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Spanish  friars  In  the  Philippines  and 
the  boards  have  sent  Protestant  clergy 
to  the  Philippines,  where  they  are  far 
less  needed  than  in  Central  America 
On  the  train  from  Corinto  to  Managua 
was  a  Nicaraguan  who  had  been  in 
Manila  and  was  bringing  back  his  young 
Filipino  wife. 

**  Everything  is  so  much  dirtier  than  at 
home!  Ugh!  ”  this  little  woman  kept  re¬ 
peating.  “  Everything— everything  Is 

worse.” 

So  it  was,  by  all  the  standards  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization— worse  than  the  Philip¬ 
pines  under  Spanish  rule.  That  woman 
from  her  cleanly  Manila  was  rightfully 
homesick.  A  visit  of  a  delegation  from 
every  Philippine  province  to  Nicaragua 
would  be  a  powerful  object  lesson. 

Only  satire  would  call  Central  America. 
Christian  to-day.  Once  it  was  Christian, 
but  now  its  people  are  lapsing  into  pagan¬ 
ism,  even  as  the  Haitian  negroes  have 
lapsed  into  African  voodooism.  By  people 
one  means  the  native  Indian,  who,  with 
those  of  half  Indian  blood,  make  up  near¬ 
er  four-fifths  than  three-fourths  of  the 
3,000,000  who  live  between  Mexico  and 
Costa  Rica.  i 

The  history  of  the  Church  here  is,  broad¬ 
ly,  its  history  in  the  Philippines  and  other 
Spanish-Ameriean  countries.  The  priests 
who  came  with  the  conquerors  settled  the 
Indians  on  the  land  and  taught  them  agri¬ 
culture  and  religion.  Generally  the  con¬ 
queror  was  an  adventurer  and  a  gold 
hunter.  He  did  not  come  as  a  settler. 
When  the  movement  against  Spain  cul¬ 
minated  in  La  Libertad  of  the  16th  of 
September,  which  is  the  Fourth  of  July 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Church  was 
regarded  in  many  quarters  as  a  part  of 
the  oppression.  But  in  Mexico  the  martyr 
of  independence  was  a  heroic  priest  Hidal¬ 
go,  who  first  raised  the  banner  of  re¬ 
bellion  and  was  excommunicated  for  his 
act. 

To  his  career  is  due  largely  the  attitude 
of  the  Mexican  toward  Church  and  State. 

A  man  could  still  be  a  good  priest  and 
fight  the  politics  of  the  Archbishop.  The 
peon  who  applauded  Diaz’s  outright  con¬ 
fiscation  of  church  property  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Church’s  temporal  power  is 
nevertheless  the  most  devout  of  Roman 
Catholics— a  Hidalgo  Catholic. 

Undoubtedly  the  Church  was  on  the 
side  of  Spain.  Later  its  influence  was 
with  the  conservatives  who  represented 
the  well-to-do,  the  land  holders,  and  the 
old  Spanish  element,  which  sought  to 
rule  by  force  of  intellect,  but  fell  through 


Is  now  engulfed  by  the  “  liberalism,”  so 
called,  of  the  ..Zelayas  and  the  Cabreras— 
of  the  man  who  can  gather  a  band  of 
soldiers  and  capture  the  capital,  which 
he  holds  as  long  as  he  can,  or  until  his 
fortune  is  made.  And  the  vandal  play  of 
this  new  class  of  leaders  in  public  opin¬ 
ion,  so  far  as  there  is  any  public  opinion 
was  against  the  Church  and  the  well-to- 
do,  whose  wealth  they  would  despoil. 

In  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicara-, 
gua  the  priesthood  has  fallen  into  the 
lowest  state  of  any  countries  in  Christen¬ 
dom  not  in  the  Caribbean  region.  The 
bayonet  no  longer  considers  it  as  a  factor 
fo  be  reckoned  with.  It  has  neither 
political  power  nor  religious  power  of  j 
any  account.  When  I  asked  a  young  wo- 


man,  head  of  «  #ude’  school  in  Guate- 


. 


•,?Cala,  if  she  had  been  educated  in  a  con- 
"■j  vent,  she  was  quick  to  free  herself  from 
j  any  such  prejudicial  charge  against  the 
administration,  which  does  not  permit 
convents  to  exist.  When  I  asked  if  she 
I  were  a  Catholic  she  answered,  “  Oh,  yes,” 

!  carelessly.  The  pope  of  Guatemala  is 
1  Cabrera.  His  name  is  posted  in  every 
I  school  as  the  giver  of  education  and  all 
j  blessings. 

If  you  are  looking  for  real  church  ruins 
go  to  Central  America.  Many  churches 
are  disused,  and  those  that  are  not  are 
almost  invariably  in  disrepair.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  poverty  stricken  and  hopeless,  take 
little  interest  in  them.  Religious  ideas 
are  dying,  and  with  them  moral  ideas.  A 
settled  indifference  of  day-by-day  exist¬ 
ence  characterizes  the  masses,  who  are 
i  reverting  to  Indian  superstition.  What 
support  there  Is  for  religion  comes  from 
the  women  of  the  better  classes. 

In  morals  the*  people  have  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  their  leaders.  Your  hopeful  poll-  '■ 
tician  in  a  Central  American  country*  | 
usually  a  lawyer,  regards  himself  as  an 

I  ”  intellectual.”  His  views  of  life  are  j 
formed  on  all  the  faults  of  Latin  clvillza-  j 
tion,  which  are  so  frequently  and  wrong-  : 
ly  mistaken  for  Latin  standards.  His 
ambition  is  any  Government  position  or 
revolutionary  opportunity  that  may  win 
uie. 

{Gradually  the  old  Spanish  element  I* 
elng  driven  to  the  wall;  the  old  families 
re  being  ruined;  their  heads  persecuted 
nd  assassinated.  Among  the  masses 
panish  courtesy,  which  makes  a  Mexican 
eon  a  knight,  is  disappearing.  Added  to 
he  Indian  blood  and  the  buccaneer  strain 
;  the  infiltration  of  negro  blood,  espe- 
ially  predominant  on  the  east  coast  of 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  The  Indian 
listrain  is  purest  in  Guatemala.  Some  of 
1  the  mountain  tribes  have  never  been  civ» 
ilized,  though  they  are  within  threo  day* 
of  New  Orleans,  and  they  are  better  otQ 
than  the  ones  who  were  Christians  ana 
.have  lapsed  into  paganism. 

On  paper  much  is  done  for  education. 

-  But  that  is  to  be  expected  in  countries 
with  Constitutions  forbidding  confisca^ 
tion,  when  confiscation  is  regularly  prac* 
ticed,  with  Constitutions  that  most  ampljt 
«  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizen  when  ex¬ 
ecution  without  trial  is  frequent.  Every* 
thing  to  which  free  and  independent  na* 
i  tlons  are  entitled  the  military  despots  ar® 

\  bound  to  have.  Frequently  they  amend 
j  the  Constitutions  In  order  to  make  then* 
| ,  more  liberal.  They  make  progressive  law* 
without  any  thought  that  laws  are  madal 
to  he  obeyed. 

All  the  glowing  reports  of  progress 
which  are  sent  to  the  United  States  indi¬ 
cate  a  pesire  to  be  in  style.  When  thO 
dictator  tells  you  that  school  attendance 
Is  compulsory  he  is  being  polite.  H 
knows  that  it  is  so  in  your  country,  tr 
you  were  equally  polite  you  would  say 
out  of  cofnoliment  to  the  customs  of  his 
country  4at  Mr.  Taft  had  secretly  had 
Mr.  Brymfc  tied  up  by  the  thumbs  and 
made  liirrUconfess  he  was  still  for  frea 

silver  at  heart. 

?w-' 
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hen  you  examine  the  compulsory  sys- 

ss1^  ».■ .« aysfif*  t»5 


I  "But  bv  tms  it.  must  nut 

tetefra.W'? 

I  ficient  in  French  at  least  than  the  grad 

W>' asts  Jssr^Kiti- 

lt„Hnn  ywhfch  Is  called  a  university  where 
I  [ hp  teaching  is  of  the  old-fashioned  Span- 
Iffi?  S  These  universities  bestow  de- 
liberally  as  the  army  makes 
I  renerals.  You  meet  doctors  of  letters 
land  philosophy  at  every  turn.  One  Presi- 
I  dent  was  introduced  to  me  as  his  Ex 
I  cellency,  President,  General,  doctor,  law* 


Iyerabrera  of  Guatemala,  tyrannical,  cor- 
ruDt  and  murderous  as  he  is,  should  re- 
1  pelvc  credit  for  one  thing.  His  Estrada 
J  Cabrera  schools  may  be due  to  ^is  vji  * 

■  niu’gbUtHe  6  tms  ^imiuguVated'^nstitutki  ns 

^whfre  agriculture  and  the  practical  sei- 

■Ipnoes  _  Central  Americas  most  crjing 

1  need-are  taught.  Many  of  the  country 
j  gchoolhouses— which  have  meant  Profit¬ 
able  contracts  to  political  favorites  are,  I 
!  fear  little  used  except  to  house  the  guest e 
land  ’friends  of  the  j6fe  politicos.  Guate- 
Snvili  Citv  has  a  university  which  was 
I  generally  attended  by  Central  American 
1  students— before  they  were  in  danger  as 
noli tical  suspects  under  the  reign  of  ter- 
I  ror  following  the  attempted  assassma- 
I  tions— and'  also  a  medical  school  where 
the  sessions  of  the  Pan-American  Med* 
lical  Congress  were  held. 

Central  American  hospital: ty  nodf  °_ 

count  of  the  national  deficit  in  spending 

$100,000  on  the  entertainment  of  the  dele 

m  sates  At  that  rate  we  should  spend 
Kj  twenty  or  thirty  millions  entertaining  a 
group  of  foreign  visitors.  Cabrera  with 
two  bodyguards  at  his  elbow  leady  to 

pel  any  attempt  at  assassination  gave  a 

state  banquet  which  it  is  said  that  E  i 
rope  could  not  excel.  These  proprieties, 
which  the  Central  Americans  love  as  irmch 
as  they  love  uniforms,  are  a  function  of 
state  with  which  real  Progress  must  never 
interfere.  The  guests  leturi  ed  to  ina 
United  States  full  of  roseate  views,  unless 
they  looked  for  statistics  of  education.  Of 
■  course,  no  real  statistics  were  foithcom- 

f  lnAt  least  SO  per  cent,  of  Central  Amen, 
f  leans  cannot  read  a  line  of  print.  If  th  y 

*9 could  what  would  they  have  to  read?  Iso 

1  newspaper  may  print  anything  but  praise 
|  of  the  dictator.  No  literature  is  circulated 
I  except  Government  proclamations.  Nc 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  is  spread 
I  Barbarism,  enervated  by  certain  civilized 
forms,  without  barbarism’s  vigor,  tells  all 
in  a  word.  Scenes  of  disgust  I  might  re- 
Deat  to  the  point  of  nausea;  utter  lack  of 
sanitation  of  care  of  body  as  well  as  o. 
mind,  expose  a  scrofulous  people  to  alt 
the  tropical  diseases,  which  keep  the 

1  death  list  pretty  well  balanced  with  the 

13  But  there  is  an  exception— there  always 
iis  an  exception  to  everything  you  writs 
I  generically  about  Central  America— Costa 
|  Bica,  with  its  population  descended  from 
Spanish  settlers.  In  Costa  Rica  tbs 
churches  are  not  in  disrepair.  Indeed, 
Costa  Rica,  which  fought  for  its  inde- 
I  nendence,  recognizes  Rome  and  has  a 
papal  legate.  Morality  is  there  and  prog* 
I  ress  with  women  safe  and  men  unafi  aid 
to  speak  their  minds,  and  a  real  schoc^ 
I  system'  by  which  no  pleading  for  any 
creed  is  intended,  only  a  suggestive  com- 
I  parison  of  what  the  death  of  all  religion 
1  means  to  a  people.  .  .  ,  c 

Meanwhile  the  missionaries  look  pasV 
I  the  fields  thick  with  Ignorance  and  unbe- 
I  lief  to  China  and  India  and  Africa,  where 
1  the’  missionary  teaches  everything  from 
I  hygiene  to  the  moral  law— everything  thal 

I  Central  America  lacks. 

1  central  FREDERICK  PALMER. 
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Romanism  and  Its  Aftermath 


Address  Before  the  National  Reform  Convention,  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston,  Oct.  24,  1911, 


By  REV.  J.  M.  KYEE,  D.  D. 

The  word  aftermath,  taken  in  its  literal  sense  means 
the  second  mowing-  in  the  same  season  It  is  a  so  used 
figuratively  to  designate  the  later  or  n  tjie 

political  or  social  movement,  so  that  we  sp  a 
aftermath  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  under  Crom 
well,  or  of  our  Civil  War,  meaning  the  ultimate  and 
permanent  results  of  these  events.  The  secon  m  \ 
ing”  may  differ  greatly  from  the  first.  The  lmmedia  e 
effects  of  our  Civil  War,  for  instance,  were  different 
from  those  we  see  after  fifty  years.  The  bitterness, 
the  hopelessness,  the  ruin  of  the  so-called  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Period  have  largely  disappeared,  and  the  after¬ 
math  is  a  new  and  prosperous  South  full  of  energy 
and  hope.  Mutual  respect  and  confidence  have  dis¬ 
placed  the  bitterness  of  the  past.. 

Few  things  are  clearer  in  our  time  than  the  plan 
of  Rome  to  win  America.  She  hopes  to  gain  here 
the  prestige  and  power  which  she  is  slowly  du.. 
surely  losing  in  those  countries  where  she  has  so 
long  been  supreme.  Through  immigration  fiom 
Southern  Europe,  Ireland  and  Canada,  the  number 
of  her  adherents  among  us  has  grown  and  an  ac¬ 
tive  propaganda  is  carried  on.  In  view  of  this, 
we  as  Protestants  need  to  take  a  long  look  into 
the  future  and  form  some  conception  of  what  is  111 
store  for  us,  should  Rome  accomplish  her  evident 


P  By  the  aftermath  of  Romanism,  of  which  I  am  j 
to  speak,  I  mean  the  final  effects  of  this  system  j 
whenever  and  wherever  it  firmly  fastens  itself  up-  ^ 
on  a  community  or  nation.  I  do  not  intend  to 
paint  dark  specters  and  set  forth  imagined  dangers 
with  which  to  frighten  you,  but  shall  rely  entire. y 
upon  the  truth  that  what  has  been,  will  be,  and 
that  the  fruits  of  the  system,  like  the  system  itself, 
are  semper  eadem,  always  the  same. 

Where  Protestantism'  'has  long  prevailed,  the 
gradual  spread  of  Romanism,  from  any  cause, 
either  immigration  or  proselytism,  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  sudden  or  violent  change.  It  will  work 
a  revolution,  but  it  will  be  gradual.  Besides  the 
fact  that  prudence  and  worldly  wisdom  compel  its 
followers  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost^and  to  deny 
or  conceal  much  that  is  offensive  to  Protestants, 
the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  of  independence  111 
thought,  speech  and  action,  have  a  perceptible  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Romanists  themselves.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  immediate  effects  of  the  system  are 
not  such  as  to  cause  alarm.  It  is  only  the  after- 
math,  “the  second  mowing,”  that  reveals  its  true 
character.  Even  now  it  is  worth  our  while  to  in 
quire  what  that  aftermath  will  he.  What  would  he 
the  effect  upon  us  as  a  people,  upon  our  economic, 
social,  intellectual  and  religious  life,  upon  our 
character  and  institutions,  if  Romanism  should  be¬ 
come  dominant  in  our  land?  What  changes  would 
it  bring  about?  For  us  here  in  New  England,  this 
is  neither  an  idle  nor  a  merely  academic  question. 
We  are  already  in  the  midst  of  the  first  Rowing; 
what  will  be  the  aftermath? 

There  are  few  questions  where  the  materials  for 
an  answer  are  so  abundant.  He  must  he  a  bold 
man  who  would  attempt  to  predict  the  consequenc¬ 
es  upon  society  of  the  general  acceptance  of  So¬ 
cialism,  for  example,  or  of  Christian  Science.  It 
would  be  simply  speculation  on  his  part,  for  these 
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from  the  premises.  We  rightly  hesitate  to  accept 
|  as  the  final  argument  against  any  new  plan  or  sys¬ 
tem,  that  logically  it  would  work  badly.  As  a  re- 
I  cent  writer  says,  “Actual  evils  are  rarely  those 
which  have  been  most  clearly  foreseen.” 

In  the  case  of  Romanism,  however,  we  have  no 
need  to  guess  or  speculate  as  to  what  would  be  the 
results,  if  it  should  come  to  prevail  in  our  land, 
i  We  can  tell  what  the  aftermath  will  be,  because  we 
know  what  it  has  been,  or  is,  wherever  the  Romish 
religion  predominates.  We  can  make  our  appeal 
to  the  undoubted  facts  of  history  and  experience 
and  we  shall  find  a  uniform  testimony,  coming 
from  every  age  and  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
More  than  sixty  years  ago,  Napoleon  Roussell,  of 
Paris,  published  a  work  entitled,  “Catholic  and 
Protestant  Nations  Compared  in  Their  Threefold 
Relations  of  Wealth,  Knowledge  and  Prosperity.” 
The  history  of  the  last  three-score  years  has  only 
strengthened  his  argument  for  the  superiority  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  or  true  Christianity.  A 
careful  and  unbiassed  comparison  of  Romish  and 
Protestant  countries,  whether  in  “the  Old  World, 
or  the  New,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  for  which 
Roussell  contended,  that  “Protestantism  has  given 
knowledge,  morality  and  prosperity,  while  Cath¬ 
olicism  has  left  Catholic  nations  ignorant,  im¬ 
moral  and  poor.” 

Rome  tries  to  break  the  force  of  this  argument 
by  alleging  that  material  progress  or  decay  are 
due  not  to  religious  belief,  but  to  other  causes, 
physical,  racial  or  climatic,  and  that  in  any  case 
material  prosperity  is  no  proper  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  a  religion.  True  religion,  however,  should 
contribute  to  rhe  material  well-being  of  men  and 
nations,  and  it  should  elevate  the  character  of  the 
people  who  embrace  it.  No  one  who  has  given  the 
subject  serious  study  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
there  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  Protestantism 
which  stimulates  activity  and  enables  men  to 
achieve  results  as  no  other  religion  has  ever  done. 
Romanism  has  a  repressive  effect  on  the  human 
mind  and  makes  men  suspicious  of  the  new  and 
untried.  The  self-reliant,  independent  spirit  of 
Protestantism  allows  free  scope  to  men’s  energies, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  that  the  Protestant 
peoples  are  the  most  alive;  the  most  rnventive,  and 
have  pushed  to  the  front  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  all  lines  of  commercial  and  economic  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Even  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  chief 
commercial  enterprises  are  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  have  broken  with  Rome,  or  of  men  from 
Protestant  lands,  who,  whatever  their  present  be¬ 
lief  or  lack  of  belief,  have  grown  up  under  Protes¬ 
tant  influences.  Social  and  economic  laws  are  as 
fixed  as  any  other.  What  we  sow  we  must  also 
reap.  When  the  influence  of  Protestantism  ceases, 
it  will  be  followed  by  cdmmercial  decline.  It  al¬ 
lows  room  for  the  full  and  free  development  of 
man’s  powers;  Romanism  does  not.  This  is  not  a 


histor  llere  but  a  fact  abundantly  confirmed  by 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  too  ready  to  consider 
material  profit  and  loss ;  it  may  be  said  that  the 
question  of  whether  Romanism  or  Psltestantism  is 
moie  promotive  of  material  progress  is  secondary. 

a  Uti  ra^e  die  issile  to  a  higher  plane  and  con- 
s  der  the  results  in  the  intellectual  and  social 
sphere  when  Romanism  is  the  dominant  religion. 
How  would  these  higher  interests  of  the  commun- 

InK  attec.ted>  were  Rome  to  realize  her  ambition 
and  bring  the  great  majority  of  our  people  to  accept 
her  doctrines  and  submit  to  her  leading?  She 
would  have  us  believe  that  when  such  a  change 
takes  place  it  would  usher  in  a  reign  of  peace  and 
good-will  that  all  discordant  notes  would  be  hush¬ 
ed,  and  that  all  the  best  and  highest  interests  of 
society  would  be  advanced.  But  the  history  of 
Koman  Catholic  countries  disproves  her  claim  'The 
commercial  decline  that  would  follow  her  ascend¬ 
ency  among  us  could  be  easily  borne  as  compared 
with  the  deleterious  effects  such  ascendency  woul  1 
have  on  our  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Wherever  Rome  has  long  had  control  the  num¬ 
ber  of  illiterates  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  it  is  in  Protestant  lands.  The 
impression  this  fact  should  make  upon  us  is  not  so 
great  as  it  would  be,  were  it  not  for  her  undoubted 
zeal  in  maintaining  her  parochial  schools  among 
us.  But  Rome  does  not  love  learning  for  learning’s 
sake.  If  she  did,  she  would  be  as  zealous  for  the 
education  of  her  youth  in  Romish  lands  as  she  is 
leie.  Her  real  attitude  to  education  is  seen  in  her 
open  hostility  to  the  public  school  system.  Ic 
Rome  should  gain  control  in  our  country,  one  o 
the  first  things  to  be  destroyed  would  be  our  pres 
ent  educational  system,  and  in  its  stead  we  wouh 
have  clerical  schools  of  the  narrowest  and  most  sec 
tarian  kind.  With  this  accomplished,  her  own  ap¬ 
parent  zeal  for  education  would  soon  disappear. 

But  not  only  would  our  schools  be  turned  in'tc 
nurseries  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  and  fail  to  give 
an  education  worthy  of  the  name,  our  social  and 
family  life  would  gradually  change  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  confessional  and  other  characteristic 
features  of  the  Romish  system.  The  peace  of  our 
homes  would  be  disturbed  and  the  knowledge  that 
a  spying  priest  held  in  his  hand  the  inmost  secrets 
of  those  nearest  us/  wJtffd-  arouse  ’’within  us  the 
most  abject  fear  and  the  bitterest  hate.  There  is 
always  to  be  found  where  Rome  holds  sway  some¬ 
thing  indefinable,  but  very  real,  which  we  some¬ 
times  call  atmosphere.  Only  those  who  have 
breathed  it  know  what  it  is.  It  permeates  society 
and  is  laden  with  the  poisonous  germs  of  suspi¬ 
cion,  fear,  pride,  ambition,  intolerance,  hate  and  all 
the  evils  of  the  carnal  heart  which  the  incense  of 
a  seeming  devotion  cannot  destroy.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  of  heart  religion  or  of  a  changed  life.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  the  normal  and  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  soul  is  impossible.  It  takes  the  sweet¬ 
ness  out  of  life  and  the  noblest  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  are  asphyxiated. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  denv, 
that  not  a  few  Roman  Catholics  exhibit  kind  and 
lovable  traits  of  character.  I  can  subscribe  to  the 
words  of  Dr.  Wylie,  “There  are  individuals  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  sincere,  truthful,  up¬ 
right,  honorable,  just  as  there  are  individuals  11 
Protestant  countries  lamentably  devoid  of  even 
one  of  these  virtues.  We  speak  of  the  characte’i 
of  the  mass.”  The  system  is  harsh  and  unlovable 
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But  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  In  a  dis 
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top  while  absobWyfefufnfZhT  °"  the  hoUSe' 
the  Church  of  Rome  a  false  m  f"7  CVl}  °f 

that  is  misinterpretedmtTe1s§nsnof<intd?ffin  3  Way 
spiritual  thines  as  WP  "  *?ns  ot  indifference  to 

fhey  do  no,  indicate  any such XafTrll-  bm 
IS  manifest  in  Romish  lands  Tf  2  V  ,gl°n  as 
Protestantism  is  sometimes  to  /1'  aftermath  of 
ference  to  the  deeper  nPPi  carelessness  and  mdif- 

that  they  do  not T/ce"  arhv°  o  “"t  We  k"™ 
and  the  saddest  part  nf  th  7  u  w>  But  a  Part, 
ism,  on  the  spiritual’ side  it  a,ftermath  of  Roman- 
hatred  of  Christianity  To ]/' WayS  irreIi^ion  and 
Rome’s  ceremonies  L  Z ^  maSSCS  °f  PeoPle, 
trines  absurd  Dr  Cw^th  ni'‘b‘eSS  and  her  doc" 
strongly  when  he  this  none  too 

on  ^utRnasthweSIdo°whennS  we^make  SoT  baCk 

the  Latin  churchmen  •  it  is  the  ^  eneP1-y»  far  less 
which  is  most  fully  embnrT  ^  Sp!nt  of  scePB'cism 
and  spreads  from  ft  likeVnofs the  Latin  Church 
the  world.  That  Church  .P0l®onous  vapor  through 
the  scepticism.  She  h^s  to  /  m°ther  of  most  of 
the  scepticism  of  her  own  .”Swer  not  only  for 
largely  also  for  the  scepticism  whffh  !uachi"§’’  but 
have  carried  over  from  her  and  for  tl^  chufches 
of  the  reactions  which  her’t^V  the  scePt'cism 
provokes  inside  and  outs^^Z^Z" 


iif 
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mumon.  Many  of  her  bitterest  enemies  take  her 
word  for  it  that  religion  is  unreason,  and  tor  a 
cause  or  on  that  excuse  reject  it  with  abhorence. 
Yet  once  again,  if  there  is  any  truth  at  all  m  re¬ 
ligion  none  but  the  highest  ideals  can  be  true,  and 
irreligion  lies  in  following  the  lower  in  preference 
to  the  higher.  The  Latin  ideals  are  the  lower  and 
the  high  priest  of  irreligion  calls  himserf  the  Vicar 

°  The  success  of  Rome’s  plans  m  America  is  not 
to  be  dreaded  chiefly  because  it  will  check  our  ma¬ 
terial  development,  destroy  our  public  schools  or 
make  us  less  happy  and  prosperous  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  though  it  will  do  all  this ;  the  worst 
of  the  aftermath  will  be  the  final  decay  of  religious 
faith,  the  hopeless  irreligion,  that  will  surely 

follow.  - — 


It  is  right  for  us  to  take  warning  from  the  his 
tory  of  other  peoples.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  let  the  lamp  of  experience  shine  upon  our  path¬ 
way.  We  should  face  the  future  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  past.  Before  we  allow  America  to  be  Ro¬ 
manized,  we  should  be  clear  as  to  what  the  effect 
upon  us  will  be.  Blind  Fate  does  not  control  our! 
destiny.  Our  people  are  still  free.  If  once  they 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  Rome’s  designs  and 
what  the  inevitable  consequences  of  her  supremacy 
will  be,  and  if  they  will  cling  to  the  free  principles 
of  Protestant  Christianity,  our  country  will  be  sav 
ed  from  economic,  intellectual,  social  and  spiritual 
decline. 
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‘On  your  own  heads,  in  your  own  hands, 
the  sin  and  the  saving  lies.” 
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that  I  wniherWhenmlSe  and  declare 
Bents,  make ’and  wa  °pP?rtunity  pre- 
secrfetlv  nr.%  d  wage  relentless  war 

ticg  Pro testa ntPse«rm  ^inst  aI1  here: 
directed  toS  d(lLlberals'  as  1  am 
the  face  of  extirpate  them  from 

X  will  L^e  TLh°le  earth;  and  that 

dition,  and  thn  hf  a.f,e* , sex  or  con- 
wane  bofl  r,at„  *  wil1  hang,  burn, 

alive  ’  these  infamous^he®  etics^^ip^ 

en6  andlaer  f  and  wombs  of  their  worn- 
a"’  1  al rush  their  infants’  heads 

,’a;n^  the  walls  in  order  to  annihi- 
Jai;e  their  exterorable  race.  That 
Wften  the  same  cannot  oe  done  openly 
I  will  secretly  use  the  poisonous  cup 
the  strangulation  cord,  the  steel  of  the 
poniard,  or  the  leaden  bullet,  regard! 

horitv  of® tnh0n°r’  rank’  di?nity  or  iu- 
thortty  of  the  person  or  persons,  what- 

ever  may  be  their  condition  in  life 
either  public  or  private,  as  I  at  anv 
time  may  be  directed  so  to  do,  by  anv' 
agent  of  the  Pope,  or  Superior  of  the 
Brothwhood  of  the  Holy  Father  of  the 
fe.ociety  ot  Jesus. 

,  h n  confirmation  of  which  I  hereby 
dedicate  my  life,  soul,  and  all  corporal 
powers,  and  with  the  dagger  which  I 
now  receive  I  will  su  ascribe  my  name 
written  in  my  blood,  in  testimony 
thereof;  and  should  I  prove  false  or 
weaken  in  my  determination,  may  mv 
hf®  them  and  fellow  soldiers  of  the 
militia  of  the  Pope  cut  off  my  hands 
and  feet  and  my  throat  from  ear  to 
ear,  my  belly  opened  and  sulphur 
purned  therein  with  all  the  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  me  on  earth 
and  my  soul  shall  be  tortured  by  de- 
rno rj s  in  eternal  hell  forever. 

All  of  which  I,  - ,  do  swear 

S^lhe  blessed  _  Trinity  and  blessed 


iuinijr  ana  Diessea 
Sacrament  which  I  am  now  to  receive 
to  perform  and  on  my  part  to  keep  this 
my  oath. 

In  testimony  hereof,  I  take  this 
most  holy  and  blessed  Sacrament  of 
the  hucharist,  and  witness  the  same 
further,  with  my  name  written  with 
th.e  p9j,nt  of  this  dagger,  dipped  in  my 
own  blood,  and  seal,  in  the  face  of 
this  holy  Sacrament. 


enSitnRom,Vacanf  sed°  apostolica,’  giv- 
ber  in  0n  the  25th  day  of  Decem- 

v9„’ani  •  e  year  1904,  concerning  the 
Of  fhicyr>in  the  holy  see  and  the  election 
ot  the  Roman  pontiff, 

cion  fjirear  not  to  receive  a  commis- 
nV-i+  .F0?1  any  civil  power  under  any 
pretext  to  propose  a  veto,  oven  under 
tae  form  of  a  simple  desire,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  constitution  ‘com- 
missum  nobis’  given  by  Pius  X.  Jan¬ 
uary  94,  1904,  and  not  to  disclose  any- 
thing,  no  matter  how  known  to  me 

either  in  open  conclave  or  to  the  indi-  F  •  5  tn, 

direcVl  v°a  r<nn:r S  Writin^  «r  orally,  & 

directly  or  indirectly,  before  or  during 

no  hemnClaVe’  and  1  Promise  to  lend  ^  ^  .  :  .  .  -  ? 

no  help,  or  countenance  no  intervention 
of  any  civil  power  in  the  election  of 
tne  pope. 

Likewise  I  shall  observe  minutely 
each  and  all  decrees,  especially  those 
which  have  emanated  from  the  sacred 
congregation  of  ceremonies,  or  those 
to  come  from  it  relative  to  the  sublime 
dignity  of  the  cardinalate,  or  shall  I 
do  anything  repugnant  to  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  cardinalate.” 
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the  BISHOP'S  OATH. 

elect  of  the  church  of 


Diocese,  from  hence  will  be 


CARDINAL’S  OATH. 
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‘•‘J*  v  •'  w*  ••  ■.  of  the  holy  Ro¬ 
man  church,  Cardinal  of . prom¬ 

ise  and  swear  from  this  hour'  hence 
as  long  as  I  live  to  be  faithful  and 
obedient  to  the  Blessed  Peter,  the  Holy 
Roman  apostolic  church,  and  the  Most 
Holy  Lord  Pius  X,  and  also  his  canoni¬ 
cally  elected  successors.  I  swear  to 
give  no  counsel,  not  to  concur  in  any 
thing-  and  not  to  aid  in  any  way  against 
the  pontifical  majesty  or  person;  never 
to  disclose  affairs  entrusted  to  me  by 
the  nuncios,  or  in  their  letters,  willing¬ 
ly  or  knowingly,  to  their  detriment  or 
dishonor;  to  be  ever  ready  to  aid  them 
to  retain,  defend  or  recover  their 
rights  against  all. 

”1  shall  fight  with  all  my  zeal  and 
all  my  forces  for  their  honor  and  dig¬ 
nity.  I  shall  defend  the  legates  and 
nuncios  of  the  apostolic  see  in  all 
places  under  my  jurisdiction,  provide 
for  their  safe  journey,  treat  them  hon¬ 
orably  on  their  coming,  during  their 
stay  and  on  their  return  and  resist 
even  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  whom¬ 
soever  would  attempt  anything  against 
them. 

"I  shall  try  in  every  way  to  assert, 
uphold,  preserve,  increase  and  promote 
the  rights,  even  temporal,  the  liberty, 
honor,  privileges  and  authority  of  the 
holy  Roman  church  of  our  lord,  the 
pope,  and  his  successors.  When  it 
shall  come  to  my  knowledge  that  some 
machination  prejudicial  to  those  rights, 
which  I  cannot  prevent,  is  occurring,  I 
shall  immediately  make  it  known  to 
the  pope,  his  successor,  or  some  one 
qualified  to  convey  such  knowledge  to 
him. 

“I  swear  to  observe  and  fulfill,  and 
see  that  others  observe  and  fulfill  the 
regulations,  decrees,  ordinances,  dis¬ 
pensations,  reservations  and  provisions 
of  the  apostolic  mandates  and  consti¬ 
tutions  of  Sixtus  First  of  happy  mem¬ 
ory  and  to  combat  with  every  effort, 
heretics,  schismatics  and  rebellious 
jtterances  against  our  lord,  the  pope 
ind  his  successors. 

‘‘When  summoned  for  any  reason  by 
:he  holy  father  or  his  successor,  I 
shall  obey,  or,  when  detained  by  just 
■ause,  I  shall  send  some  one  to  pre- 
sent  my  excuses,  to  show  due  rever- 
:nce  and  obedience. 

”1  shall  never  sell,  give  away,  mort¬ 
gage  or  alienate,  without  the  consent 
if  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  convents, 
hurches,  monasteries,  or  their  bene- 
ices  committed  to  me,  and  I  shall 
ikewise,  observe  inviolable  the  consti- 
ution  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  Pius  X 


.  ’  wcuo,  A1WII1  win  ue 

faithful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter  the 
apostle  and  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
ana  to  our  Lord,  the  Holy  Pope  of 
Kome,  and  to  his  successors,  canoni¬ 
cally  entering;  I,  will  neither  advise, 
consent  nor  do  anything  that  they 
may  lose  life  or  member,  or  that  their 
Rersons  may  be  seized,  or  hands  in  any 
yl;se  lam  upon  them,  or  any  injuries 
oriered  to  them,  under  any  pretense 
whatsoever.  The  counsel  with  which 
they  shall  entrust  me  by  themselves, 
their  messengers  or  letters,  I  will  not 
knowingly  reveal  to  any,  to  their  prej¬ 
udice.  I  will  help  them  to  defend  and 
Keep  R°man  Papacy  and  the  royalties 
lot  fet.  Peter  against  all  men.  The 
legate  of  the  apostolic  see  going  and 
coming  I  will  honorably  treat  anil  help 
m  his  necessities.  The  rights,  honors, 
privileges  and  authority  of  the  Iloly 
Roman  Church,  of  our  Lord  the  Pope 
and  his  aforesaid  successors,  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  preserve,  defend,  increase 
and  advance.  I  will  not  in  any  counsel 
actmn  or  treaty  in  which  '  shall  be 
plotted  against  our  said  Lord  'and  Ro¬ 
man  church  do  anything  to  the  hurt  or 
prejudice  of  their  persons,  rights,  hon¬ 
or,  state  or  power,  and,  if  I  know  any 
such  thing  to  be  treated  or  agitated  by 
any  whatsoever,  I  will  hinder  it  to 
my  utmost,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  I  will 
signify  it  to  our  said  Lord.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  and  mandates  of  the  Pope  I  will 
observe  with  ail  my  might,  and  cause 
to  be  observed  by  others. 

Heretics,  schismatics  and  rebels  to 
our  said  Lord  or  his  successors  I  will 
to  my  utmost  PERSECUTE  and  OP¬ 
POSE. 
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THE  PRIEST’S  OATH. 

-,  now  in  the  presence  of 
God,  the  blessed  Virgin 


Almighty  . . . 

Mary,  the  blessed  Michael  the  Archan¬ 
gel,  the  blessed  St.  John  the  Baptist 
ithe  Holy  Apostles.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Saints  and  the  Sacred 
j  Host  of  Heaven,  and  to  you  my  Lord, 
|1  do  declare  from  my  heart,  without 
'mental  reservation,  that  the  Pope  is 
Christ’s  vicar-general  and  is  the  true 
and  only  head  of  the  Universal  Church 
throughout  the  earth,  and  that  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  keys  of  binding  and  loosing 
given  to  his  Holiness  by  Jesus  Christ 
he  has  power  to  depose  heretical  kings] 
princes,  states,  commonwealths  and 
governments,  all  being  illegal  with¬ 
out  his  sacred  confirmation,  and  that 
they  may  safely  be  destroyed.  There¬ 
fore,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  I 
will  defend  the  doctrine  and  Ilis  Holi¬ 
ness’  rights  and  customs  against  all 
usurpers  of  the  Protestant  authority 
whatsoever,  especially  against  the  now 
pretended  authority  and  church  in 
England  and  all  adherents,  in  regard 
that  they  be  usurpal  and  heretical 
opposing  the  Sacred  Mother,  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

"I  do  denounce  and  disown  any'  al¬ 
legiance  as  due  to  any  Protestant  king, 
prince  or  state,  or  obedience  to  any 
of  their  inferior  officers.  I  do  further 
declare  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  the  Calvinist,  Huguenots 
and  other  Protestants  to  be  damnable, 
and  those  to  be  damned  who  will  not 
forsake  the  same. 

”1  do  further  declare  that  I  will 
help,  assist  and  advise  all  or  any  of 
his  Holiness'  agents  in  any  place 
wherever  I  shall  be,  and  do  my  utmost 
to  extirpate  the  Protestant  doctrine, 
and  to  destroy  all  their  pretended 
power,  legal  or  otherwise.  I  do  further 
promise  and  declare  that,  notwith- 
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DO  THE  CHILEANS  LIKE  US? 


Evidences  of  Friendly  Sentiment  Toward 
the  United  States. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir.-  As 
an  attentive  reader  of  The  Sun  I  have  a 
complete  file  sent  to  follow  me  on  my  fre¬ 
quent  trips  abroad.  On  a  recent  voyage 
from  Buenos  Ayres  I  read  in  your  issue 
of  March  17  an  extended  articlo  under  the 
heading,  “  Latest  Move  of  Chile,”  which 
is  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  that  country  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  there,  which 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  as  much  your  pleasure  \ 
in  the  cause  of  fair  play  to  correct,  as  it  is  r 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  communicate  the  facts  f 
from  personal  observation  in  a  long  and 
very  intimate  relation  both  in  business  and  j 
socially  with  the  people  of  that  distant  ( 
country.  I  have  lived  among  them  for  a 
number  of  years  and  even  at  a  time  when 
the  alleged  antipathy  to  our  people  was  at  I 
its  height,  and  know  that  no  greater  cour-  f 
tesjr  or  attention  could  be  shown  to  any  £ 
people  than  to  the  citizens  of  the  “Great  j 
Republic,”  as  they  call  us. 

To  all  those  who  have  the  privilege  of ; 
knowing  the  Chilean  people  at  home  I  need  i 
not  say  that  for  an  intelligent,  progressive  | 
and  plucky  people  they  stand  in  the  fore- 
front.  They  fully  appreciate  the  impor-  .. 
tance  of  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  j  , 
and  are  disposed  to  cultivate  it  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

Instances  have  unfortunately  arisen  in 
the  past  to  cause  many  there  to  believe  that 
this  friendly  feeling  was  not  reciprocated  { 

_  our  part.  They  are  matters  of  the  past,  w 
owever,  and  scarcely  worth  whilfe  to  dweU  it  j 
upon,  although  for  a  fuller  appreciation  it  j 
may  be  as  well  to  cite  them  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  conclusion  of  j 
the  war  between  Chile  on  the  one  part  and 
Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other  part,  Mr.  IS 
Trescott  and  Mr.  Walker  Blaine  were  sent  !?, 
by  our  Government  as  Commissioners  to  T 
endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  | 
peace.  No  doubt,  the  best  motives  in-  I  ' 
duced  the  late  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  to  under-  f 
take  this  mission,  but  if  the  same  effort  | 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  any  European  |j, 
power  at  the  termination  of  our  war  with  fj 
Spain,  we  should  certainly  have  miscon-  f 
strued  it. 

That  the  incident  did  not  live  in  the  J 
memory  of  the  Chilean  Government,  how-  | 
ever,  is  best  evidenced  by  the  desire  of  J 
the  late  Mr.  Balmaceda,  when  President  I 
of  Chile,  to  promote  relations  between  l 
his  country  and  ours.  He  gave  the  prefer-  f 
ence  to  an  American  company  in  a  contract  |; 
to  extend  the  Government  system  of  rail¬ 
ways.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate  con¬ 
tract  for  our  prestige  in  Chile,  however, 
as  the  character  of  men  which  the  North 
and  South  American  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  sent  there  to  carry  out  the  work  left 
a  very  bad  impression  and  the  company 
failed  in  its  undertaking. 

Shortly  after  this,  and  in  the  height  of 
the  conflict  between  contending  factions 
in  Chile,  our  cruiser  San  Francisco,  being 
in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso,  went  to  the  ad¬ 
jacent  port  of  Quinteros  to  witness  the  de¬ 
barkation  of  the  troops  coming  from  Iquique, 
and  the  commander  on  his  return  to 
Valparaiso  sent  the  particulars  to  the  De¬ 
partment  here  through  the  censor  in  Val¬ 
paraiso,  thus  giving  information  which 
the  Congressional  party  considered  un¬ 
friendly  to  them.  After  this  occurred 
the  deplorable  incident  of  the  Baltimore, 
when  Admiral  Schley  applied  for  and  gave 
shore  leave  to  his  men.  I  am  confident 
that  the  grave  consequences  ensuing  were 
deprecated  as  much  by  the  authorities  in 
Chile  '  -- 


I  -annul,  t  inn  — *  wu*  made  toi  unem 

get  tHe  b68t  ®vidence  I  could 

pt  in  Valparaiso  on  mqumy  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  trouble  had  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  political  feeling. 

You  will  remember  that  during  the  Chi¬ 
lean  conflict  the  steamer  Itata  touched  at 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  for  coal,  and  was  unlaw¬ 
fully  detained  there,  as  shown  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  decision  of  our  Federal  Court.  I 
recall  that  The  Sun  was  the  one  journal 
at  that  time  to  express  the  opinion  after¬ 
ward  sustained  by  the  court.  When  the 
steamer  arrived  at  a  Chilean  port,  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  sent  back  to  California  with 
her  cargo  of  arms  loaded  at  sea,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  request  of  our  authorities. 

All  of  these  circumstances  have  given 
rise  to  the  belief  of  an  unfriendliness  on 
the  part  of  Chile  toward  us,  but  it  is  a  case 
of  knowing  the  cause  and  assuming  the 
effect. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  re¬ 
ported  for  a  Chilean  coaling  station  on 
the  coast  of  Salvador,  but  it  seems  to  me 
entirely  gratuitous  to  assume  that  such 
j  negotiations  would  be  an  act  of  hostility 
j  or  unfriendliness  toward  us.  Chile  has 
established  and  now  maintains  one  of  the 
most  compact  and  complete  navies  for  its 
size  in  the  world.  She  has,  as  we  have, 
a  long  coast  line  to  protect,  and  in  the 
natural  course  her  ships  will  be  sent  to  visit 
distant  ports  of  the  world.  It  would  be  i 
just  as  logical,  therefore,  to  assume  that  | 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  for  coaling 
stations  in  different  parts  of  the  world  was  i 
an  act  of  aggression  or  hostility  to  neigh-  j 
boring  countries  as  to  attribute  that  motive  i 
to  Chile. 

Chile,  like  all  South  American  countries  ' 
encounters  an  unfriendly  feeling  from 
some  of  her  neighbors  but  a  very  friendly 
feeling  from  others.  The  article  of  March 
17,  to  which  I  refer,  does  no  more  than  1 
justice  in  describing  her  people  as  “strong, 
forceful,  energetic  and  ambitious,”  but  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  to  apologize 
for  in  the  possession  of  any  one  of  these 
qualities,  certainly  nothing  that  our  people 
can  find  exception  to. 

It  is  no  more  than  natural  that  Peru 
and  Bolivia  should  feel  chagrined  over  the 
result  of  their  war  with  Chile,  but  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  the  respective 
countries  have  long  been  established  on  a 
very  friendly  basis,  and  I  challenge  the 
imputation  of  hatred  which  is  ascribed  to 
them.  The  one  unfulfilled  condition  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ancon  isjffie jtolabiseitH-pro- 
vided  for  to  determine'^fie  sovereignty 
of  the  Tacna  district.  The  question  as 
to  the  construction  of  this  plebiscite  has' 
interfered  with  its  fulfilment,  Peru  con¬ 
tending  that  only  the  original  residents 
should  have  a  vote  while  Chile  contends 
that  all  of  the  actual  residents  should  pass 
upon  the  question. 

That  Chile  is  maintaining  her  army  and 
navy  on  a  footing  commensurate  with  her 
importance  and  standing  among  the  South 
American  republics  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  nor  condemned.  That  she  derives  the 
necessary  revenues  from  the  provinces 
taken  as  a  war  indemnity  is  not,  moreover, 
a  cause  of  reproach.  As  a  matter  of  fact,,’ 
since  the  Chilean  acquisition  of  these  prov¬ 
inces  their  development  really  began,  and 
the  energy  and  capacity  of  her  people  have 
made  them  what  they  are. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  statisticians 
to  indulge  in  figures  which  cannot  be  verified, 
and  it  is  perfectly  preposterous  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  acquired  territory  at  $3,000  - 
000,000  as  your  informant  does. 

Touching  the  dispute  between  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  and  Chile,  which  has 
engaged  much  attention  for  some  years 
back,  it  is  hardly  a  fair  subject  to  refer 
to  now  since  both  countries  have  submitted 
their  case  to  arbitration.  A  part  of  the 
boundary  question  has  already  been  set¬ 
tled  and  the  balance  will  be  decided  by 
the  British  Government  no  doubt  at  an 
early  date.  Briefly  stated,  the  question  of 
interpretation  of  the  boundarv  treaty  is 
as  to  the  watershed  of  the  Cordillera.  In 
my  opinion,  the  treaty  very  distinctly 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  countries 
at  the  highest  points  of  the  Cordillera  range 
which  divide  the  waters.  I  believe  that 
Argentine  contends  for  a  line  that  would 
cover  the  highest  points  without  regard  to 
the  division  of  the  waters,  whereas  it  is 
evident  that  Chile  must  preserve  her  rights 
to  the  source  of  the  waters  flowing  to  the 
Pacific,  in  protection  of  her  own  territory 
and,  as  I  say,  the  language  of  the  treaty  fully 
si.iSLQ.ins  ner. 

As  to  any  designs  on  the  part  of  Chile 
against  Peru  and  Bolivia,  which  your  in- 
formant  refers  to,  I  am  very  certain  there  Is 


no  foundation  whatever  for  such  an  indi¬ 
cation,  and  the  intimation  that  Chile  is 
preparing  to  hold  her  own  against  the 
United  States  is  too  puerile  even  for  contra- 

)  diction.  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty 
to  deny  the  statement  of  unfriendliness  on 
the  part  of  Chile  toward  the  United  States, 
and  I  can  safely  refer  for  confirmation  to  any 
nnT”Cas  Jho  has  lived  in  that  country 

“ei£SK„“ SPCSSpt'  *PI>red“l“S 

attitude  of  Chile  on  the  subject  of 
arbitration  is  apparently  misunderstood. 
She  naturally  objects  to  refer  questions  of 
the  past,  already  practically  determined 
and  affecting  her  national  honor,  to 
outside  judgement;  just  as  we  should  ob¬ 
ject  to  refer  questions  involving  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  or  territory  acquired  through 
1  Ti?  *  pa!?lsh  war  to  anY  outside  tribunal, 
that  Chi  e  is  not  averse  to  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  future  disputes,  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  the  reference  of 
her  houndary  question  with  the  Argentine. 

,  •  ?outh  American  diplomatist”  in 
Washington,  who  is  extensively  quoted 
in  your  publication  referred  to,  over- 
reaches  the  mark  in  showing  his  hostility  to 
Chile  and  warning  the  United  States  to  keep 
her  eyes  upon  that  country.  He  is  evidently 
UJ°I‘  birring  up  strife  in  reminding  ; 
f  ,past.  differences  which  were  happily  ! 
settled  and  well  on  the  road  to  oblivion.  T  • 
denounce  as  malicious  and  untrue  the 
Stated  ”nt  that  “Chil©  hates  the  United 
t  ,8vh.ould.  be  very  sorry  to  say  or  imply 

thatomilHh  the  ?ounf  of  the8e  remains 
Argentine  bp  COutnKdTas  unfriendly  to  the  \ 
Argentine  Republic.  I  have  visited  that* 

ceivecFthn  seve.ral  occasions  and  have  re- 

treltrnem  atmthSt  att«ntl^e  and  courteous 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  her  people,  but 

that  th»r T'  a'Vho  “diplomatist”  alleges,  ! 

in  order  has.  5.pent  5300,000,000 

he  e-innru  b  !tCt  her  against  Chile, 

ne  cannot  in  the  same  breath  fairly  de-  id 

nounce  Chile  for  having  established  her  :: 
atroy.««4jW-jr^nJ8,_gcale  ^  h  terms  it  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  her  size.  r  - - — --uIt:  1 

As  ari,  evidence  of  th.e  friendly  feeling  ' 
that  Chile  bears  toward  us,  I  may  point  with 
confidence  to  her  appropriation  of  $500,000 
to  be  represented  adequately  at  the  Buffalo  I 
Exposition,  as  against  the  insignificant  . 
appropriations  of  other  South  American  % 
republics.  I  may  mention  a  circumstance  ■ 
already  made  known  to  the  public  through  U 
your  columns  that  the  officers  of  the  * 
training  ship  General  Baquedano,  shortly 
due  here  on  a  visit  of  courtesy,  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  tablet  to  affix  to  the  Washington 
Monument  in  our  national  capital  as  a  trib-  j 
ute  oi  respect  from  'their  country  and 
people  to  the  most  honored  memory  ‘ 
among  us.  * 

to  the  foregoing  statement  I  am  entirely 
tree  from  prejudice  or  desire  to  reflect  upon 
any  of  our  sister  republics  in  the  South.  In 
the  course  of  my  travels  I  have  visited  and 
been  very  well  received  in  most  of  them  and 
carry  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  -  , 
association  with  the  respective  peoples  but 

ful?uueCute  strongly  that  one  of  them 
should  be  picked  out,  as  Chile  has  been 
as  representing  an  unfriendly  feeling  to¬ 
ward  my  country  when  I  know  that  the  con- 

Vvw  vthe  case'  G-  L-  Duval.  . 

New  \  ore,  Aug.  ie. 
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RELIGIOUS  NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


Protestant  Mission  Boards  Irritat-  fj 
ed  by  a  Statement  Credited 
A  '  to  Archbishop  Ireland. 

THE  NEED  OF  MISSIONARIES 


"  One  ofuie  sf  r onges f 


Archbishop  Quoted  as  Saying  They  Are 
Not  Wanted  in  Cuba  and  Philip¬ 
pines — Protestant  Officials  Con¬ 
tradict  Catholic  Dignitary. 


Not  a  little  irritation  has  been  stirred  up 
among  officers  of  the  various  church  mis¬ 
sion  boards  in  this  city,  and  especially  of 
those  that  are  planning  to  send  mission¬ 
aries  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  by  the  statements  credited  to  Arch-  ^ 
bishop  Ireland  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  he  is 
alleged  to  have  said  that  the  10,000.000  or 
12,000,000  Catholics  resident  in  the  new 
American  territory  added  just  that  much  to 
the  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  ' 
United  States,  and  that  Protestants  have 
no  more  occasion  to  send  missionaries  to 
Santiago,  Havana,  or  Manila  than  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“  An  amusing  point  about  the  reported 
statement  of  the  Archbishop  is  that  we  do 
send  missionaries  to  Washington  to  convert 
the  Catholics  there,”  said  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
Morgan,  Secretary  of  the  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Home  Mission  Society  yesterday.  “  And 
we  succeed  in  converting  them.  Our  society 
his  successful  missions  among  the  French 
Canadian  Catholics  in  Neff  England,  the 
I:'!  Poles  of  Buffalo,  and  Catholics  in  many 
\  parts  of  the  country. 

i  “If  Archbishop  Ireland  is  correctly  re-  3 
■  ported,  he  commits  himself  to  two  rather 
d  startling  propositions.  First,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  new  colonies  are  thoroughly 
irrevocably  committed  to  Roman 


Philinninnin?'  l°~  send 4nis^onarfes^^ 
not  rnS  \s  because  our  missionaries  are 
Vh  ii,"IetIfby.Jhc  Catholics  there.  If  The 
tai  ?h  *ese  lslauds  had  been  so 

that  they  were  willing  we  should 
w,°rk  beside  them  they  would  be 
so  far  liberalized  that  we  should  not  to  that 
extent  need  to  go  to  them.  If  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  himself  invited  us  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  we  should  have  felt  less  like  going 
than  we  now  do,  since  he  tells  us  condi¬ 
tions  there  are  all  right.  Take  a  otncrete 
case:  The  Chaplain  of  an  American  vcseel, 
having  occasion  to  oury  a  dead  tailor  in 
any  of  the  Catholic  countries  wh'ch  the 
Archbishop  mentions,  is  not  rermitted  to 
employ  a  hearse  and  must  bury  :n  the 
r-  .  Potter’s  field.  And  Chaplains  tnemsehes 
j  j  may  not  go  ashore  in  a  e'erP-al  garb  in- 
J  less  they  are  Roman  Catholic  Chaph.ns  ”  , 

Eg  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  .Leonard,  the  senior  1 
gf  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  <  f  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  intends 
•to  send  missionaries  to  Cuba  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  and  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
the  plan  of  comity  recently  adopted  by  the 
Protestant  boards  expressed  himself  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Archbishop  Ireland  has  mpre  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Cuba  and  of  the  Philippines  than  he  has  to 
be  praising  them.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  quite  different  in 
Spanish  countries  from  what  it  is  here, 
where  it  has  been  so  greatly  liberalized  by 
Protestant  influences.  So  far  as  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  go,  as  the  responsible  force, 
it,  and  not  Spain,  brought  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  obtaining  in  these  islands.  To 
leave  the  Roman  Church  alone,  as  Spain 
did  and  as  Archbishop  Ireland  now  asks 
us  to  do,  would  be  to  forego  all  of  the 
advantages  of  the  war.  This  Church  has 
been  in  control  of  the  education,  the  philan¬ 
thropy,  the  religion,  and  even  the  politics 
in  these  islands  for  centuries.  It  is  fair  to 
■ask  Archbishop  Ireland  where  is  the  liberty 
of  speech,  of  worship,  of  political  action 
that  has  been  secured  in  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  same  years  that  these  isl¬ 
ands  have  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Archbishop  Ire¬ 
land  is  indiscreet.  We  shall  send  mission¬ 
aries  to  Cuba,  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  the 
Philippines." 


T  The  love  and  care  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  for 
j  England  has  been  traditional  from  the  days  of 
!  Our  holy  predecessor.  Gregory  the  Great.  Re¬ 
ligion  and  humanity  generally,  and  especially 
|  the  English  nation,  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  Although  prevented  by  the  Divine 
call  to  yet  higher  duty  from  himself  undertak¬ 
ing  the  Apostolic  labor  “of  converting  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxons,  as  he  had  proposed  to  do  whilst 
still  a  Monk,  his  mind  remained  intent  upon 
,  this  great  and  salutary  design”  (Joann.  Diac. 
i  invitaejus  c.  si.  33),  nor  did  he  rest  until  it 
!  was  accomplished.  For  from  that  monastic 
;  family  which  he  had  formed  in  learning  and 
;  holiness  of  life  in  his  own  house  he  sent  a  chosen 
1  band  under  the  leadership  of  Augustine  to  bo 
j  the  messengers  of  Grace,  Wisdom,  and  Civiliza- 

•  lion  to  those  who  were  stili  buried  in  Pagan- 

•  ism.  And  relying  as  he  did,  on  Divine  help 
,  his  hope  grew  stronger  uuder  difficulty,  until  at 
j  length  he  saw  Ills  work  crowned  with  success. 
|  He  himself  writes  of  this  in  tones  of  triumphant 
f  joy  in  reply  to  St.  Augustine,  who  had  sent  him 
|  the  news  of  the  happy  result:— “Glory  be  to  God 
\  on  high  and  on  Earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will, 
j  To  Christ  be  the  Glory  in  whose  death  we  live  ; 
i  by  whose  weakness  we  are  strong,  in  the  love  of 
I  whom  We  seek  in  Britain  those  brethren  whom 

we  knew  not ;  by  whose  mercy  Wo  have  found 
|  those  whom  knowing  not  We  sought.  Who  can 
tell  what  gladness  filled  the  hearts  of  all  here  to 
S  know  that  the  English  race,  by  the  workings  of 
J  the  Grace  of  God  Almighty,  and  by  your  labors, 
|  My  brother,  has  been  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
our  holy  Faith,  which  expels  the  darkness  of  er¬ 
ror,  and  has  with  free  mind  trodden  under  foot 
1  those  idols  to  which  aforetime  they  were  sub- 
!  ject  in  foolish  fear.”  (Epist.  c.  xi.  28,  al  c.  ix. 

I  68.)  And  congratulating  Ethelbert,  King  of 
■  Kent,  and  Bertha,  his  Cjjuuen,  in  a  letter  full  of 
;  ailection,  in  that  they  had  imitated  “  Helen,  of 
illustrious  memory,  and  Constantine,  the  devout 
I  Emperor”  (lb.  c.  xi.  tits,  al  c.  ix.  00,  c.  xi.  23,  al  c. 
ix.  59),  he  strengthens  them  and  their  people  with 
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by  the  invasion 
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•:§  and 

Catholicism.  It  will  certainly  be  taken  as 


AX  A  POSTOLIC  LETTISH  OX  THE  ItE- 
EIGIO  vs  sit va ti ox. 


l.  a  warning,  and  will  arouse  a  sentiment 
f  that  will  be  distinctively  Protestant.  Sec- 
■$  ond,  the  Archbishop  gives  notice  that 
Protestant  missionary  work  among  these 
people  will  be  offensive  to  the  Roman 
Church.  I  surely  think  he  must  have  been 
misquoted,  because  he  has  been  posing  be¬ 
fore  the  American  public  for  the  last  few 
!  years  as  a  liberal  Catholic,  thoroughly 
Americanized.  One  of  the  cardinal  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  whole  civilization  is  religious 
liberty,  the  right  of  free  speech. 
i-'®**'Protestahts  have  been  doing  nirssiowarp 
work  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
country  for  many  years.  The  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  maintains 
-  missions  in  Mexico,  which  is  a  Catholic 
i  country,  and  among  almost  all  of  the  to  - 
I  eign  populations  of  the  United  States,  as  V  1 
■>*3?  the  French,  Poles,  Portuguese,  Italians, 
and  Bohemians.  Some  of  0U!,  '”°S  npnrde" 

,-ifiS  perous  missions  are  among  these  peop  • 

.'•£*  There  is  scarcely  a  prominent  Baptist 
lH  church  in  the  United  States  that  does  not 

i||  contain  in  its  membership  converted  Roman 
I  Catholics?  and  children  from  Cat^lic  fami- 
i  iicS  What  is  true  of  the  Baptists  is  iiue 
I  a]so  I  think,  of  all  Protestant  denomina¬ 
te  tions.  The  truth  is  that  the  papacy  has 
%  received,  incidentally,  as  a  result  of  the 
IP  war  a  blow  scarcely  inferior  to  that  ad- 
'  i  ministered  by  Martin  Luther  in  the  Refoi- 
I  mat  ion,”  and  great  religious  changes  are  to 

|S  C°Robe°rUtt  H  Speer,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Boaid, 
t-.M*  which  is  planning  to  send  missionaries  to 
1  1  rhe  Philippines,  said:  “I  suppose  that  our 
‘t'-l  board  has  more  mission  stations  in  nominally 
J  Catholic  countries  than  any’  other  in  Amei- 

r  Uca!  Now,  if.  the  Catholic  Church  m  Arner- 


•  will  itself  send  missionaries  to  these 

.  gSgWSJl-JSm.  V"3:.5’L  S3, 
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Fathers  will  go  amTpreach  the  same  Gospel 
•  aae;LQ  'that  thev  do  in  this  city,  we  will 
hr  dM  E  retire!  The  challenge  applies  to 
'  '  south  America.  Mexico.,  and  to  all  coun¬ 

tries  where  we  have  missions. 


Traditional  tove  and  Cairo  of  the  Sorami 
Pontiffs  for  Kncland— Unties  and  Needs 
of  the  Present  Eionr— Catholics  Creed  to 
Cabor  and  Pray  for  the  Reconciliation 
of  tlie  Aujillean  Church  with  Rome. 

The  following  is  the  authorized  translation  of 
the  Apostolic  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  the 
English  people  which  has  been  awaited  with 
much  Interest  for  some  time: 

Leo  XIII.  to  the  English  people-  who  seelc  the  Kingdom, 
'of  Christ  in  the  unity  of  the  Faith,  Health  and  reace 
in  the  Lord. 

Some  time  since,  in  Apostolic  letter  to  princes 
and  peoples,  We  addressed  the  English  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  nations,  but  Wo  have  greatly 
desired  to  do  this  by  a  special  letter  and  thus 
gi  ve  to  the  illustrious  English  race  a  token  of 
our  sincere  affection.  This  wish  has  been  kept 
alive  by  the  hearty  good  will  We  have  always 
felt  toward  your  people,  whose  great  deeds  in 
olden  times  the  history  of  the  Church  declares. 
Wo  were  yet  more  moved  by  not  infrequent  con¬ 
versations  with  your  countrymen,  who  testified 
!  to  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  English  toward  Us 
I  personally,  and,  above  all,  to  their  anxiety  for 
|  peace  and  Eternal  salvation  through  unity  of 
■3  Faith.  God  is  Our  witness  how  keen  is  Our 

wish  that  some  effort  of  Ours  might  tend  to  as¬ 
sist  and  further  the  great  work  of  obtaining  the 
reunion  of  Christendom;  and  We  render  thanks 
to  God,  who  has  so  far  prolonged  Our  life,  that 
we  may  make  an  endeavor  in  this  direction. 
But  since,  as  is  but  right.  We  place  Our  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  happy  issue  principally  and  above  all 
in  the  wonderful  power  of  God’s  grace.  We  have 
witbMull  consideration  determined  to  invite  all 
Englishmen,  who  glory  in  the  Christian  name, 
v\  ,i  this  same  work,  and  We  exhort  them  to  lift 
*vN  ,  their  hearts  to  God  with  Ls,  to  fix  their 
*ist  in  Him,  and  to  seek  from  Him  the  help 
- -sary  in  sueli  a  matter  by  assiduous  dili- 
fooly  prayer.  ; -sjs’sksjmf 


salutary  admonitions.  Nor  did  he  cease"  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  foster  and  develop  their  faith 
in  instructions  dictated  by  holy  prudence.  TIius 
Christianity,  which  the  Church  had  conveyed 
i  to  Britain,  and  spread  nnd  defended  there 
'  against  rising  heresy  (ll,  after  having  been 
m  |  b;tri-J  fm/k  '  — 


isf  wSi 
I  stored. 

1  Having  resolved  to  address  this  letter  to  the 
English  people.  We  recall  at  once  these  great 
and  glorious  events  in  the  annals  of  the  Church, 
which  mustsnrely  be  remembered  by  them  with 
gratitude.  Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy  that  this 
love  and  solicitude  of  Gregory  was  inherited  by 
the  Pontiffs  who  succeeded  him.  This  is  shown 
by  tbeir  constant  interposition  in  providing 
worthy  pastors  and  capable  teachers  in  learning, 
both  human  and  divine,  by  their  helpful  coun¬ 
sels,  and  by  their  affording  in  abundant  meas¬ 
ure  whatever  was  necessary  for  cstablishingaud 
developing  that  rising  Church.  And  very  soon 
was  such  care  rewarded,  for  in  no  other  case, 
perhaps,  did  the  Faith  take  root  so  quickly,  nor 
was  so  keen  and  intense  a  love  manifested 
towai-ds  the  See  of  Peter.  That  the  English 
race  was  in  those  days  wholly  devoted  to  this 
centre  of  Christian  unity  divinely  constituted  in 
the  Roman  Bishops  and  that  in  the  course  of 
ages  men  of  all  ranks  were  bound  to  them  by 
ties  of  loyalty  are  facts  too  abundantly  and 
plainly  testified  by  the  pages  of  history  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  doubt  or  question. 

But,  in  the  storms  which  devastated  Cath¬ 
olicity  throughout  Europo  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  England,  too,  received  a  grievous  wound ; 
fur  it  was  first  unhappily  wrenched  from  com¬ 
munion  with  t lxe  Apostolic  See,  and  then  was 
bereft  of  that  holy  Faitli  in  which  for  long  cen¬ 
turies  it  had  rejoiced  and  found  liberty.  It  was 
a  sad  defection;  and  Our  predecessors,  while 
lamenting  it  in  their  earnest  love,  made,  every 
prudeitt  effort  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  many  evils  consequent  upon  it.  It  would 
take  long,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  to  detail 
the  sedulous  and  increasing  care  taken  by  Our 
predecessors  in  those  circumstances.  But  by 
fa t  the  most  valuable  and  effective  assistance 
they  afforded  lies  in  their  having  so  repeatedly 
urged  on  the  faithful  the  practice  or  special 
prayer  to  God  that  Ho  would  look  with  com¬ 
passion  oa  England.  In  the  number  of  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  special  work  of 
Charity  there  were  some  venerable  and  saintly 
men,  especially  Saint  Charles  Borromeo  and 
Sdint  Philip  Neri,  and,  in  the  last  century, 
Paul,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion  of  Christ,  who,  not  without  a  certain 
Divine  impulse,  it  is  said,  was  instant  in 
supplication  "at  the  Throne  of  Divine 
Grace;”  and  this  all  the  more  earnestly  that 
the  times  seemed  less  favorable  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  hopes.  We,  indeed,  long  before 
being  raised  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate,  were 
deeply  sensible  also  of  'the  importance  of  holy 
prayer  offered  for  this  cuase,  and  heartily  ap¬ 
proved  of  it.  For.  as  We  gladly  reealj,  at  the 
time  when  we  were  Nuncio  in  Belgium,  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  an  Englishman,  Ignatius 
Spencer,  himself  a  devout  son  of  the  came  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross,. he  laid  before  us  the  project 
he  had  already  initiated  tor  extending  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  pious  people  to  pray  for  the  return  o£ 
the  English  nation  to  the  Church.  (2.) 


. 


,  can  hardly  say  how  cordially  '•ve  enferea 
this  design,  wholly  inspired  by  raitti  ana 
Ligand  how  w©  helped  forward  i-lns  cause, 
that  the  English  Church)  would  ob- 
abundant  assistance  thereby.  1  Although 
th^fruhs  of  Divine  grace  obtained,  by  praver 
W  previously  manifested  themselves,  yet  as 
tlmt  holv  league  spread  they  became  notorious. 
Very  many  were  led  to  follow  the  Divine  call, 
and  among  them  not  a  few  men  of  distinguished 
K  nineace  and  many,  too,  who  in  doing  so  had 
to  make  personal  and  heroic  sacrifices.  More- 
nver  there  was  a  wonderful  drawing  of  hearts 
and  minds  toward  Catholic  faith  and  practice, 
which  rose  in  public  respect  and  esteem,  and 
many  a  long  cherished  prejudice  yielded  to  the 

°Looking  at  all  this.  We  do'not  doubt  that  the 
united  and  humble  supplications  of  so  many  to 
God  are  hastening  the  time  of  further  manifes¬ 
tations  of  His  merciful  designs  toward  the -Eng¬ 
lish  people  when  “the  \\  ord  of  the  Lord  may 
run  and  be  glorified  ’’  (Thes.  m.l).  Our  confi¬ 
dence  is  strengthened  ny  observing  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  other  measures  which,  it  they  do  not, 
perhaps,  directly,  still  do  indirectly  nelp  tor- 
ward  the  end  We  have  in  view  by  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  tho  people  at  large,  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  effect  to  the  laws  of  justice,  and  charity. 

We  have  heard  with  singular  joy  of  the  great 
attention  which  is  being  given  in  England  to  the 
solution  of  the,  social  question  of  which  \\  e 
have  treated  with  much  care  m  Our  Ency  clicals, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  benefit  and  similar 
societies,  whereby  on  a  legal  basis  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  is  improved.  And  W  e 
have  heard  of  the  vigorous  and  persevering  ef¬ 
forts  made  to  preserve  for  the  people  at  large  an 
education  based  on  religious  teaching  than 
which  there  is  no  firmer  foundation  tor  the  in- 
struction  oi!  youth  and  the  maintenance  of  do¬ 
mestic  life  and  civil  polity ;  of  the  zeal  and  en¬ 
ergy  with  which  so  many  engage  in  forwarding 
opportune  measures  for  the  repression 
of  the  degrading  vice  of  intemperance; 
of  societies  formed  among  the  young 
men  of  the  upper  classes  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  purify  of  morals  and  for  sustaining  the 

(1). — ' The  action  of  St.  Celestine  I.  was  most  effica¬ 
cious  against  the  Pelagian  heresy  which  had  infected 
Britain,  as  St.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  a  writer  of  that 
i. me.  and  afterwards  secretary  to  St.  Ia*o  the  urear, 
records  in  his  chronicle:  -  Agricola  the  Pelagian,  sou 
o  the  Pelagian  Bishop  Severianos,  tain  ten  the 
Churches  of  Britain  with  tho  insinuations  o:  his  teach¬ 
ing.  But  at  the  instance  of  the  deacon  Palladtus.  rope 
Oiesttue  sent  Oermanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  as  Ills 
vicar  (vice  sun),  and  led  back  the  British  people  to  the 
Catholic  Faith,  having  driven  our  the  heretics.” 
(Migne.  Bibl.  P.  P.  S.  Prosp.  Aqult.  opp.  vol.  un:  pag. 

(21.— For  this  purpose  he  specially  recommended  the 
“Hall  Mary,”  and  obtained  from  the  General  Chapter 
of  his  Order,  held  in  Homo  in  lS57,a  special  injunction 
upon  its  members. 
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honor  due  to  womanhood.  For.  alas,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  tho  Christian  virtue  of  continence  per¬ 
nicious  views  arc  subtly  creeping  in,  as  though 
it  were  believed  that  a  man  was  not  so  strictly 
bound  by  the  precept  as  a  woman.  Moreover, 
reflecting  men  are  deeply  concerned  at  the 
spread  of  Rationalism  and  Materialism,  and  We 
ourselves  have  often  lifted  up  Our  voice  to  de¬ 
nounce  these  evils,  which  weaken  and  paralyze 
not  religion  only,  but  the  very  springs  of 
thought  and  action.  The  highest  credit  is  due 
to  those  who  fearlessly  and  unceasingly  pro¬ 
claim  the  rights  of  God  and  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  laws  and  teachings  given  by 
Him  for  the  establishment  of  tho  Divine  King¬ 
dom  here  upon  earth:  in  the  which  teach¬ 
ings  alone  strength,  wisdom,  and  safety  are  to 
be  found.  The  various  and  abundant  manifes¬ 
tations  of  care  for  tho  need  for  orphans,  for 
incurables,  for  tho  destitute,  tho  refuges,  re¬ 
formatories.  and  other  forms  of  charity,  all 
which  the  Church  has  u  tender  Mother  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  from  tho  earliest  times  has  ever  in¬ 
culcated  as  a  special  duty,  are  evidences  of  the 
spirit  which  animates  vou.  Nor  can  Wo  omit 
to  montion  specially  tho  strict  public  observ¬ 
ance  of  Sunday  and  the  general  spirit  of  respect 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  livery  one  knows  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  British  nation  and 
the  civilizing  iniluenco  which,  with  the  SDread 
of  liberty,  accompanies  its  commercial  ‘pros¬ 
perity  even  to  the  most  remote  regions.  But, 
worthy  and  noble  in  themselves  as  are  all  these 
varied  manifestations  of  activity.  Our  soul  is 
raised  to  the  origin  of  all  power  and  the  peren¬ 
nial  source  of  all  good  things,  to  God 
Our  Heavenly  Father,  most  beneficent.  For 
the  labors  of  man,  whether  public  or 
private,  will  not  attain  to  their  full  officacy 
without  appeal  to  God  in  prayer  and  without 
the  Divine  Blessing.  “  For  happy  is  that  people 
whose  God  is  the  Lord  ”  (Ps.  cxliii.  15).  For  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  should  be  so  turned  and 
fixed  that  he  places  and  rests  the  chief  hope  of 
his  undertakings  in  the  Divine  help  obtained  by 
prayer,  whereby  human  effort  is  snpernatural- 
ized  and  the  desire  or  doing  good,  as  though 
quickened  by  a  heavenly  fire,  manifests  itself  in 
vigorous  and  serviceable  actions.  In  this  power 
of  praver  God  has  not  merely  dignified  man, 
but  with  infinite  mercy  has  eiven  him  a  protec¬ 
tor  and  help  in  the  time  of  need,  ready  at  hand 
to  all,  easy  and  void  of  effect  to  no  one  wiio 
lias  resolute  recourse  to  it.  “  Prayer  is  our  pow¬ 
erful  weapon,  our  great  protection,  our  store¬ 
house,  our  port  of  refuge,  our  place  of  safety” 
(Chrys.  Horn,  30  in  Gen.). 

But  if  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  rightly 
avail  so'rtnreh'  with  God  oven  in  carthlv  con¬ 
cerns,  how  much  more  will  it  not  avail  one  who 
is  destined  to  an  etfernal  existence  for  obtaining 
those  spiritual  blessings  which  Christ  h°s 
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procured  for  mankind  by  “  the  saoratSenf  nr  h  rs 
mercy.”  For  He  "Who  of  God  is  made  unto us 
wisdom  and  justice  and  sanctification  an(i  re_ 
demotion”  (I.  Cor.  i.  30).  in  addition  to  what 
Ho  taught,  instituted,  and  effected,  gave  also 
for  this  purpose  the  salutary  precept  of  prayer 
and  in  His  great  goodness  confirmed  it  by  Ills 
example. 

These  simple  truths  are  indeed  known  to  ev¬ 
ery  Christian,  but  still  by  many  they  are 
neither  remembered  nor  valued  as  they  should 
be.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  We  insist  the 
more  strenuously  on  the  confidence  which 
should  be  placed  in  prayer  and  recall  the  words 
and  example  of  the  Fatherly  lovo  of  the  same 
Christ  Our  Lord  ;  words  of  deepest  import  and 
highest  encouragement:  words  also  which 
show  forth  how  in  the  counsels  of  God  praver  is 
at  the  same  time  the  expression  of  our  helpless¬ 
ness  and  the  sure  hope  of  obtaining  tho 
strength  we  need.  ”  And  I  say  to  you,  Ask 
and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek  and  you  shall 
find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to 
vou  •  for  every  one  that  asketh,  ro- 
ceiveth;  and  lie  that  seeketh,  find- 
eth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it 
shall  be  opened”  (Luke  xi.  !»-10).  And  the  Son 
of  God  Himself  shows  us  that  if  our  prayers  are 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  Divine  Majesty  they 
must  be  united  witb  His  Name  and  Merits. 
"Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you  if  you  ask  the 
Father  anything  in  My  name.  He  will  give  it 
you.  Hitherto  you  have  nut  asked  anything  in 
My  name.  Ask  and  you  shall  receive,  that  your 
joy  may  bo  full”  (John  xvi.  23-24).  And  lie 
enforces  this  by  reference  to  the  tender  love  of 
parents  for  their  own  children.  “  If  you,  then, 
being  evil,”  He  says,  “  know  how  to  give  good 

fifts  to  your  children,  howmucfi  more  will  your 
'ather  from  Heaven  give  the  good  spirit  to 
them  that  ask  Him”  (Luke  xi.  13). 

And  how  abundant  are  not  the  choice  gifts 
contained  in  that  good  Spirit.  The  greatest  of 
them  all  is  that  hidden  power  of  which  Christ 
sookc  when  He  said:  "No  man  can  come  to  Me 
except  the  Father  Who  hath  sent  Me  draw  him’ 
(John  vi.  44).  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

It  is  impossible  that  men  grounded  in  this 
teaching  should  not  feel  drawn  and  even  im¬ 
pelled  to  the  habit  of  faithful  prayer.  With 
what  steady  perseverance  will  they  not  practise 
it:  with  what  fervor  pursue  it,  having  before 
them  the  very  example  of  Christ  Himself.  \\  ho, 
having  nothing  to  fear  for  Himself  and  needing 
nothing,  for  He  was  God,  yet  passed  the  whole 
night  in  prayer  (Luke  iv.  12).  and  with  a 
strong  cry  and  tears  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications  (Heb.  v.  7),  and  do¬ 
ing  this  "He  wished  to  stand  plead¬ 
ing  before  His  Father  as  if  remembering  at  that 
time  that  He  was  our  teacher.”  as  venerable 
Bede,  that  ornament  of  your  nation,  wisely  con¬ 
siders  (in  ev.  S.  Joann,  xvii.).  But  nothing 
proves  so  clearly  and  forcibly  both  the  precept 
and  the  example  rtf  Our  DUTne  Loyijpn  regard 
to  praveryts  His  JiMi 

uuriiig  rwSse  sftil  TuoiMwts  th<K  tfironied  His  , 
Passion,  when,  raiding  His  eyes  to  Heaven,  Ho 
again  and  again'  entreated  His  Holy  Father. , 
praying  and  beseeching  Him  for  the  most  inti-  ; 
mate  union  of  His  disciples  and  followers  in  the  l 
truth,  as  tho  most  convincing  evidence  to  the  I 
world  of  the  Divine  mission  on  which  He  was  ) 
about  to  send  them.  r 

And  here  no  thought  is  more  welcome  to  Our  ; 
soul  than  that  happy  unity  of  Faith  and  wills 
for  which  our  Redeemer  and  Divine  Master  j 
praved  in  that  earnest  supplication— a  unity  : 
which,  if  useful  at  all  times  even  for  temporal  ; 
interests,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  shown  by  ] 
the  very  divisions  and  confusions  of  these  days 
to  be  more  than  ever  needful.  We  on  Our  part, 
watching  the  signs  of  the  times,  exhorting  and 
taking  thought  for  the  future,  urged  thereto  by 
the  example  of  Christ  and  the  duty  of  Our 
Apostolic  Office,  have  not  ceased  to  pray,  and  j 
still  humbly  pray,  for  the  return  of  Christian  ; 
nations,  now  divided  from  us,  to  the  unity  of 
former  days.  We  have  more  than  once  of 
late  years  given  expression  to  this  object 
of  Our  desires,  and  have  devoted  sedulous  care 
to  its  realization.  The  time  cannot  be  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  We  must  appear  to  render  an  ac-  ! 
count  of  Our  Stewardship  to  the  Prince  of  Pas-  ■ 
tors,  and  how  happy,  how  blessed  should  We  be 
if  We  could  bring  to  Him  some  f  ruit— some  real¬ 
ization  of  these  Our  wishes  which  he  has  in¬ 
spired  and  sustained,  in  these  days  Our 
thoughts  turn  with  love  and  hope  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  observing  as  We  do  the  frequent 
and  manifest  works  of  Divine  Grace  in  their 
midst;  how  to  some,  it  is  plain,  the  confusion  of 
religious  dissensions  which  divide  them 
is  a  cause  of  deep  concern;  how  others 
see  clearly  the  noed  of  some  sure  defence 
against  the  inroad  of  modern  errors  which 
only  too  readily  humour  the  wishes  of  fallen 
nature  and  depraved  reason;  how  tho 
number  of  those  religious  and  discreet  men, 
who  sincerely  labour  much  for  reunion  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  is  increasing.  We  can  hardly 
say  how  strongly  these  and  other  signs  quicken 
the  charity  of  Christ  in  Us,  and  redoubling  Our 
prayers  from  Our  inmost  soul  We  call  down  a 
fuller  measure  of  Divine  Grace,  which,  poured 
out  on  minds  so  well  disposed,  may  issue  in  tho 
ardently  desired  fruit,  the  fruit,  namely,  that 
We  may  all  meet  into  the  unity  of  Faith  and  of 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  (Eph.  tv.  13), 
careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  tiie 
bond  of  peace,  one  body  and  one  Spirit;  as  you 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling— one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism  (lb.,  3-5). 

With  loving  heart,  then.  We  turn  to  you  all  in 
England,  to  whatever  community  or  institution 
you  may  belong,  desiring  to  recall  you  to  this 
holy  unity.  We  beseech  you,  as  you  value  your 
eternal  salvation,  to  offer  up  humble  and  con¬ 
tinuous  prayer  to  God,  Our  Heavenly  Father, 
the  Giver  of  all  LightjWho  with  gentle  power 
impels  us  to  the  good  and  the  right;  and  with- 
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-  ,  -7 ilTITFto  know  f fie  trut  ittii 
out  ceasing  to  implore  lig'fi^  ^  designs  of  His 
all  its  fulness,  and  ire  faithfulness,  calling 

mercy  with  single  and  entu  inerjts  of  Jesus 

upon  the  glorious  name  a  ,  finisher  of  our 
Christ.  Who  is  "  the  anti  oi  and »,i  the  Church 
faith”  (Heb.  xli.  2).  W  ho  nHgl  t 

and  delivered  Himself  for  11 .  w  L  Hinisolf  a 

sanctify  it  and  might  Pres®?t,,Lt\  Difficulties 
glorious  Church.  (Kph.  v.  25-27.)  Difficulties 

there  may  be  for  us  to  face,  but  they  ar®  not 
a  nature  which  should  delay  Our  Apostolic  zeal 
or  stay  your  energy.  Ah,  no  doubt  tho  many 
changes  that  have  come  about,  and  the  time  it¬ 
self,  have  caused  the  existing  divisions  to  take 
deeper  root.  But  is  that  a  reason  to  give  up  all 
hone  of  remedy,  reconciliation,  and  peace  .  i>y 
no  means  if  God  is  with  us.  For  we  roust  not 
judge  of  such  great  issues  from  a  human  stand¬ 
point  only,  butrather  mustwe  look  to  the  power 
and  inercv  of  God.  In  great  and  arduous  elite 
prises  provided  they  are  undertaken  with  an 
earnest  and  right  intent,  God  stands  by  man  s 
side  and  it  is  precisely  in  these  difficulties  that 
itlie  action  of  His  Providence  shines  forth  with 
greatest  splendor.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  13  centuries  will  have  been  completed 
since  the  English  race  welcomed  those  Apostolic 
men  sent,  as  We  have  said,  from  this  very  city 
of  Rome,  and.  casting  aside  the  pagan  deities, 
dedicated  the  first-fruits  of  its  iaith  to  Christ 
our  Lord  and  God.  This  encourages  Our  hope 
It  is,  indeed,  an  event  worthy  to  be  remembered 
with  public  thanksgiving;  would  that  this  oc¬ 
casion  might  bring  to  all  reflecting  minds  the 
memory  of  the  faith  then  preached  to  your  an¬ 
cestors.  the  same  which  is  now  preached—  ; 
Jesus  Christ  yesterday,  to-day., and  the  same; 
for  over,  as  the  Apostle  says  (Heb.  xiu.  8),  who 
also  most  opportunely  exhorts  you.  as  he  does  | 
ah,  to  remember  those  first  preachers  who  , 
have  spoken  the  word  of  God,”  to  you  whose 
faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  con-  j 
versatior.  (Ib.,  7).  „  „  ~ 

In  such  a  cause  We,  first  of  all  call  to  Our 
assistance  as  Our  Allies  the  Catholics  ot  Eng-  j 
land,  whose  faith  and  piety  We  know  by  ex¬ 
perience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  weighing 
earnestly  the  value  and  effects  of  holy  prayer, 
the  virtue  of  which  We  have  truly  declared, 
they  will  strive  by  every  means  to  succour  their 
fellow-countrymen  and  brethren  by  invoking  in 
their  behalf  ttie  Divine  clemency.  To  pray  for 
oneself  is  a  need,  to  pray  for  others  is  a  counsel 
of  brotherly  love;  and  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
prayer  dictated  by  necessity  so  much  as  that  in¬ 
spired  by  fraternal  charity  which  will  find  most 
favour  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  first  Christians 
undoubtcdlv  adopted  this  practice.  Especially 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  gift  of  faith  the  early 
ages  set  us  a  striking  example.  Thus  it  was  the 
custom  to  pray  to  God  with  ardour  that  rela¬ 
tions,  friends,  rulers,  and  fellow-citizens  might 
be  blessed  by  a  mind  obdient  to  the  Christian 
faith.  (S.  Aug.  de  dono  persev.  xxiii.  63). 

And  in  regard  to  this  there  is  another  matter 
which  gives  Us  anxiety.  We  have  heard  that  in 
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England  there  are  some  who.  being  Catholics  in 
Dame,  do  not  show  themselves  so  in  practice;  - 
and  that  in  your  great  towns  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  know  not  the  elements  , 
of  tho  Christian  faith,  who  never  pray  to  God,  | 
and  live  in  ignorance  of  His  justice  and  ot  His  | 
mercy.  We  must  pray  to  God,  and  tray  yet  j 
more  earnestly  in  this  sad  condition  of  things, 
since  He  alone  can  effect  a  remedy.  May  He  j 
show  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken:  may  Ho 
sustain  the  courage  and  strength  of  those  who 
labour  at  this  arduous  task;  may  He  deign  to 
send  labourers  into  His  harvest.  < 

Whilst  we  so  earnestly  press  upon  Gur  chil¬ 
dren  the  duty  of  prayer  We  desire  at  the  same 
time  to  warn  them  that  they  should  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  wanting  in  anything  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  grace  and  the  fruit  of  prayer,  and 
that  they  should  have  ever  before  their  minds  ■ 
the  precept  of  tho  Apostlo  Paul  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians: — Be  without  offence  to  she  Jews  and  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  Church  of  God  (I.  Cor. 
x.  32).  For  besides  those  interior  dispositions 
of  soul  necessarv  for  rightly  offering  prayer  to 
God.it  is  also  needful  that  they  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  actions  and  by  words  befitting 
the  Christian  profession— first  of  all,  and 
chiefly,  the  exemplary  observance  of  up¬ 
rightness  and  justice,  of  pitifulness  )or  the 
poor,  of  penance,  of  peace  and  concord  in 
your  own  houses,  of  respect  for  tho  iaw — 
these  are  what  will  give  force  and  efficacy  to 
vour  prayers.  Mercy  favours  tho  petitions  of  , 
those  who  in  all  justice  study  and  carry  out  the 
precepts  of  Christ,  according  to  His  promise:  "  It 
you  abide  ip  me.  and  my  words  abide  in  you, 
you  shall  ask  whatever  you  will  and  it  shall  be  ! 
done  unto  you”  (John  xi.  7).  And  tiierorore  do 
We  exhort  you  that,  uniting  your  prayer  with  • 
Ours,  your  great  desire  may  now  be  that  God  ! 
will  grant  you  to  welcome  your  fellow-citizens 
and  brethren  in  the  bond  of  perfect  charity. 
Moreover,  it  is  profitable  to  implore  the  help  of 
the  Saints  of  God,  the  efficacy  of  whose  prayers, 
specially  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  is  shown  in  that 
pregnant  remark  of  St.  Augustine  as  to  St.  j 
Stephen:— If  holy  Stephen  .had  not  prayed,  tho 
Church  to-day  would  have  had  no  Paul. 

We  there  fore  humbly  call  on  St.  Gregory,  whom 
t.lie  English  have  ever  rejoiced  to  greet  as  the 
Apostle  of  their  race,  on  Augustine  his  disciple 
and  his  messenger,  and  on  those  other  Saints  of 
God,  through  whose  wonderful  virtues  and  no 
less  wonderful  deeds  England  has  merited  the 
title  ot  "Island  of  the  Saints”;  on  St.  Peter 
and  St.  George,  those  special  patrons,  and  above 
all  on  Mary,  the.  Holy  Mother  of  God,  whom 
1  Christ  Himself  from  the  Cross  left  to  be  toe 
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dedicated  by  your  forefathers  under  that,  glorious] 
title  "  The  Dowry  of  Mary.”  All  these  with 
full  confidence  We  call  unoii  to  bo  Our  pleaders 
before  the  Throne  of  God  that,  renewing  the 
glory  of  ancient  days.  He  may  "fill  you  with  all 
joy  and  peace  in  believing;  that  you  may  abound 
in  hope  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost” 
(Horn.  xv.  13).  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
prayers  for  unity  already  established  among 
you  Catholics  on  certain  fixed  days  should  be 
made  more  popular  and  recited  with  greater 
devotion.  Especially  that  the  pious  practice  of 
the  lloly  Rosary,  which  We  Ourselves  have  so 
strongly  recommended,  should  flourish,  for  it! 
contains  as  it  were  a  summary  of  the  Gospel 
teaching  and  has  always  been  a  most  salutary 
institution  for  the  people  at  large.  Moreover, 
We  are  pleased  of  Our  own  will  and  authority 
to  add  still  another  to  the  sacred  Indulgences 
which  have  been  granted  from  time  to  time  by 
Our  predecessors.  We  grant,  that  is.  to  all  those 
who  piously  recite  the  prayer  appended  to  this 
letter,  to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong,  an 
I  Indulgence  of  300  days;  moreover,  a  plenary 
:  indulgence  once  a  month  on  the  observance  of 

•  tlie  usual  conditions  to  those  who  have  recited 
’  it  daily. 

Finally,  may  the  Divine  prayer  of  Christ 
;  Himself  for  unity  fill  up  the  full  measure  of  Our 
•i  desires,  a  prayer  which  on  this  day,  through  the 

•  Mystery  of  His  most  Holy  Resurrection,  We 

repeat  with  the  utmost  confidence;— "  Holy 
Fat  her  keep  them  in  Thy  name  whom  Thou  hast 
given  Me:  that  they  may  be  one  as  We  also  are 
one.  .  .  .  Sanctify  them  in  truth.  Thy 

word  is  truth.  .  .  .  ‘And  not  for  them  only 

do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  who  through  their 
word  shall  believe  in  Me.  that  all  may  he  one, 

4  as  Thou.  Father,  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
*5  also  may  be  one  in  Us.  .  .  .  I  in  them  and 

,  Thou  in  Me;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one:  and  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast 
sent  Me  and  hast  loved  them  as  Thou  hast  also 
-i  loved  Me.”  (John  xvii.  11,  17,  ”0,  21,  23.) 

Finally,  We  desire  all  manner  of  blessings 
from  God  for  the  whole  of  the  British  people, 
and  with  all  Our  heart  We  pray  that  those  who 
'  seek  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  salvation  in  the 
]  unity  of  faith  may  enter  on  the  full  realization 
i  of  their  desires. 

Given  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome  on  the  14th  of 

•  April,  1895,  in  the  18th  year  of  our  Pontificate. 


TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN— PH  AYER  FOR  ENGLAND. 


O  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and 
our  most  gentle  Queen  and  Mother,  look  down 
in  mercy  upon  England  thy  “Dowry”  and  upon 
us  all  who  greatly  hope  and  trust  in  thee.  By 
thee  it  was  that  Jesus  Our  Saviour  and  our  hope 
was  given  unto  the  world;  and  He  has  given 
)  thee  to  us  that  we  might  hope  still  more.  Plead 
!  for  us  thy  children,  whom  thou  didst  receive 
S  and  accept  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  O  sorrow- 
3  ful  Mother!  intercede  for  our  separated  brethren, 
,1  that  with  us  iD  the  one  true  fold  they  may  be 
a  united  to  the  Supreme  Shepherd,  the  Vicar  of 
g  thy  Son."  Pray  for  us  all.  dear  Mother,  that  by 
I  faith* fruitful  iu  good  works  we  may  all  deserve 
fw«Aiid  oraise  God,  together  with  dnee, la  our 
i  Heavenly  home.  Amen. 


The  propagation  of  the  Faith.. 

A  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
has  just  been  published  at  Baltimore  by 
the  Society,  with  the  imprimatur  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  It  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  document,  and  contains  information 
which,  probably,  will  be  new  to  Prot¬ 
estants,  more  especially. 

In  the  first  place,  this  society  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  usually  it  seems 
to  be  confounded,  with  the  Roman 
Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,”  or  the  *  Propaganda,”  as  it  is 
known  generally.  That  Congregation 
is  a  department  of  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1022,  by  Pope  Gregory  XV., 
“  to  direct,  supervise  and  assist  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  preach  the  faith  m  coun¬ 
tries  where  paganism,  schism,  and 
heresy  prevail.”  The  College  of  the 
Congregation  with  its  university,  at 
rtoffiC'  jasnous  throughout  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  is  also  supported  by  it 
out  of  an  annual  revenue  from  endow¬ 
ments  which  now  amounts  to  $135,000. 
A  printing  establishment,  in  which  re- 
Hgteus  works  in  nearly  all  languages 
Sprinted,  is  another  feature  The 
-evtoue  of  the  Congregation  barely 
sufficing  for  these  purposes,  rmssion- 


who  cannot  get  support  from  the 
people  among  whom  they  labor  are 
supported  by  special  charitable  asso¬ 
ciations,  of  which  the  chief  and  only 
one  truly  universal  is  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  an  institution 
founded  in  the  last  century  merely. 

This  Society  has  no  part  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  or  appointment  of  missionaries, 
they  being  chosen,  trained  and  sent 
forth  by  the  usual  authorities  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  interior  administration  of  the 
missions. 

The  enterprise  was  started  in  a  very 
humble  way  in  1822,  at  a  meeting  in 
Lyons  at  which  only  twelve  persons 
were  present.  The  incentive  to  its  or¬ 
ganization  was  given  by  a  priest  who 
described  the  progress  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  in 
America,  but  its  field  was  made  univer¬ 
sal.  The  approbation  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  without  which  no  such  insti¬ 
tution  can  be  established,  was  obtained 
speedily.  All  told,  its  receipts  during 
its  first  year  were  only  $4,000,  though 
]  since,  or  from  1822  to  1900,  it  has  dis¬ 
tributed  the  vast  sum  of  $65,690,017,  of 
which  nearly  six  millions  has  been 
spent  in  missionary  work  in  the  United 
States. 

Soon  after  its  foundation  a  central 
council  was  established  at  Paris,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  Bishops  in  many 
different  countries  joined  in  favoring 
it.  Finally,  in  1840,  an  encyclical  from 
Pope  Gregory  XVL  commended  to  all 
churches  the  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Faith,  and  thus  “  placed 
it  in  the  rank  of  universal  Christian 
i  institutions.” 

This  table  gives  the  receipts  from 
1822  to  1900  and  the  countries  contribu- 
i  ting  the  money: 

1  Frajnce,  French  Colonies . $42,076,005.00 

!  Belgium. ...................... .........  3,701,140.00 

Germany  and  Austria .  6,862,666.00 

;  Italy .  5,260,135.00 

;  Switzerland . . . 775.457.00 

j  Balkan  States .  287,943.00 

j  United  States .  1,120,421.00 

i  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies .  1,143,476.00 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland .  2,301,764.00 

Holland...... .  1,167,634.00 

Portugal.. . 445,371-00 

Russia,  Poland .  68,754.00 

I  SpaiS .  523,608.00 

central  and  South  America .  515,706.00 

Oceanlca .  85,875.00 

.  74,068.00 

. . . ' .  256,536.00 


Asia. . . 
Africa . 


Countries  not  named. 


22,558.00 


Total . $65,690,017.00 

This  sum  was  distributed  throughout 

the  continents  of  the  world,  thus: 

America. ...  * . $9,973,916.00 

Europe .  9,799,854.00 

Asia...,  . 25,932,440.00 

Africa.  •  *  8,815,053.00 

Oceanlca .  6,011,630.00 

Special  gifts  for  miscellaneous  pur¬ 
poses .  5,156,218.00 

During  thtj  same  period  the  total  sum 


given  to  the  United  States  specifically 
was  $5,807,393,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  seventy-four  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  “  There  is  not  a  single  portion 
of  the  Church  here  which  at  one  time  or 
another  has  not  been  helped  by  the 
society;”  yet  the  sum  received  from 
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the  United_States  was  only  $1,120,420 


Membership  in  the  Society  is  always 
individual  and  voluntary,  but  usually 
members  are  formed  into  bands  of 
ten,”  with  a  “  promoter  ”  in  each.  The 
requirements  for  membership  are  a 
daily  offering  of  prayer  and  the  giving 
of  five  cents  a  month,  or  sixty  cents  a 
year,  for  the  Society.  There  are  also  i 
“  special  members  ”  who  contribute  six  j 
dollars  a  year,  representing  the  amount  j. 
collected  in  a  “  band  of  ten,  ”  and  “  life  j 
members  ”  who  give  at  one  time  not  less 
than  forty  dollars.  Both  the  living  and 
the  dead  may  be  enrolled  as  members, 
and  both  “  share  in  the  merits  and 
prayers  of  missionaries,  and  in  masses 
said  by  them.”  Frequent  meetings  of 
branches  of  the  Society  in  different 
parishes  are  held. 

The  administration  of  the  Society  is 
almost  wholly  by  the  laity.  The  “  cen¬ 
tral  councils  ”  are  two  and  are  at  Lyons 
and  at  Paris,  and  the  division  of  funds 
is  made  by  their  common  consent. 
There  being  no  permanent  fund,  “  Catho¬ 
lic  missions  are  always  at  the  mercy  of 
the  faithful,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  the  total  sum  of  money  collected 
during  the  past  year  is  distributed.  ” 
Members  get  the  news  of  missions 
through  a  periodical  called  “Annals  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,”  printed 
in  several  different  languages  and  with  a 
circulation,  bi-monthly,  of  300,000  copies. 
This  publication  stimulates  recruiting  for 
th$  missionary  work,  or  in  the  words  of 
“  an  eloquent  orator  ”  quoted  in  this 
history  of  the  organization: 

"An  astonishing;  and  glorious  fact  marks  the 
olose  of  the  century.  Speculators  and  economists 
laud  the  resources,  salubrity  and  charms  of  a  coun¬ 
try  to  attract  colonists;  and  they  do  not  always 
succeed.  The  publications  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  speak  of  nothing  but  privations,  peril 
and  struggles;  the  more  they  darken  the  picture, 
the  more  they  kindle  the  zeal  for  missions,  espe¬ 
cially  If  they  open  the  sombre  perspective  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.” 

The  Pope  extends  “  spiritual  favors  ” 
to  the  Sooiety  by  granting  “  plenary 
and  special  indulgences  ”  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  list  of  the  missions  assisted 
numbers  more  than  two  hundred,  those 
in  the  United  States  now  being  Indian 
missions  chiefly.  In  Asia  are  the  great¬ 
est  number,  China  alone  having  41  and 
India  and  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  45. 
The  number  in  Africa  is  53,  and  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  there  are  13.  About 
15,000  priests  and  religious,  5,000  teaching 
brothers  and  45,000  sisters  are  laboring 
as  missionaries,  besides  native  priests, 
brothers  and  sisters. 

“At  the  lowest  computation,”  this 
history  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Faith  estimates  that  the 
total  number  of  'missionaries  at  the 
opening  of  this  'century  is  65,000.  It  is 
an  army  of  faith  which  affords  a  mar¬ 
vellous  exhibition  of  the  religious  zeal 
which  is  stimulated  by  this  “  Prayer  for 
Catholio  Missions  ”  in  the  Mass  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith: 

o  God!  Who  wouldst  have  all  men  to  be  saved 
and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  send  forth, 
we  beseech  Thee,  laborers  Into  Thy  harvest;  and 
grant  them  with  all  boldness  to  preach  the  Word; 
that  Thy  Gospel  may  everywhere  be  heard  and 
glorified,  and  that  all  nations  may  know  Thee  the 
one  true  God,  and  Him  whom  Thou  hast  sent, 
JESUS  Christ,  Thy  Son  our  Lord.  Amen." 
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This  is  a  prayer  in  which  all  Christians 
zealous  for  the  propagation  of  their 
faith,  Protestant  no  less  than  Catholio, 
can  join. 

Statistics  of  Protestant  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  gathered  for  the  Ecumenical  Con¬ 
ference  on  Foreign  Missions,  held  in 
New  York  in  1900,  are  also  impressive. 
They  show  the  number  of  missionaries 
and  helpers,  clerical  and  lay,  men  and 
women,  to  be  18,682,  besides  4,170  or¬ 
dained  and  73,966  unordained  natives. 
In  these  statistics  are  included  physi¬ 
cians,  married  women,  tract  distribu¬ 
tors,  teachers,  and  so  forth. 


UNBELIEF  IN  THE  BIBLE. 
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J the  catholic  view  of 

HIGHER  CRITICISM , 
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Sermon  at  the  Cathedral  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Pardow  —  Protestants  Harvesting  Now 
the  Seeds  of  Error  Sown  by  Eutlier— Car¬ 
loads  of  Error  Shipped  to  the  Heathen. 

The  position  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Church 
on  the  higher  criticism,  as  the  term  is  under¬ 
stood  in  the  Protestant  Church,  was  defined  in 
a  sermon  at  the  Cathedral  yesterday  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Pardow.  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Gonzaga  College,  Georgetown  University.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  this  question  had 
been  exhaustively  discussed  from  the  Catholio 
pulpit.  For  several  years  Archbishop  Corrigan 
has  made  it  a  custom  to  invite  some  priest 
prominent  among  the  Roman  Caatholic  clergy 
of  the  United  States  to  deliver  the  Lenten  ser¬ 
mons  in  the  Cathedral.  The  clergyman  selected 
is  always  a  man  of  learning  as  well  as  a  pulpit 
orator. 

This  year  the  Archbishop’s  invitation  went 
to  Father  Pardow.  He  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood  at  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
In  this  city,  joined  the  order  of  Jesuits,  studied 
in  Rome,  in  France  and  in  England,  and  in 
1892  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  oollege 
here  from  which  he  had  been  graduated.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  term  of  three  years,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Provincial  for  the  Jesuit  province  of 
New  York  and  Maryland,  which  includes  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  New  England.  Maryland 
kand  Virginia.  In  1897  he  was  called  to  the 
ichair  of  philosophy  at  Gonzaga  College  one  of 
colleges  of  Georgetown  University,  where  he 
lias  sinoe  remained.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  Roman  Catholio 
Ihurch  on  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  as 
yell  as  on  the  subjects  which  he  teaches,  and  is 
ane  of  the  best  pulpit  orators  among  the 
Jesuits. 

The  address  yesterday  morning  was  the  fifth 
|  Which  Father  Pardow  has  delivered  at  theCath- 
ledral  since  the  beginning  of  Lent.  His  gen- 
'  eral  subject  has  been,  "Reason,  the  Church  and 
the  Bible.”  The  last  of  the  series  will  be  de¬ 
livered  on  Easter  Sunday  and  the  subject  will 
bo  "The  Christianity  of  Christ.”  In  his  ser¬ 
mon  yesterday  Father  Pardow  said: 

“The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Jiave  seen,  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
some  very  radical  changes  in  many  points  of 
Religious  belief.  But  the  question  which  has 
Suffered  most  from  this  wave  of  religious  van¬ 
dalism  has  been  the  Bible.  To  realize  how  far- 
|  reaching  the  change  has  been  we  must  go  back 
I  some  three  hundred  years.  Martin  Luther’s 
battle  cry,  as  he  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
Catholio  Church  was  ‘the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible.’  What  follower  of 
jXiUther  would  dare  to  raise  that  battle  cry  now. 
|  in  the  face  of  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism? 

‘“That,  the  teaohing  of  modern  critical  re- 
j  eearch.’  says  a  recent  Protestant  writer,  ‘has 
seriously  modified  the  Pr(|testant  view  con¬ 
cerning  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible,  is 
!  admitted  on  all  sides.  Modern  Protestant  the- 
I  ology  does  not  place  as  its  foundation  stone 
[  the  infallibility  of  a  book.’  Here.  then,  is  the 
clear  admission  that  the  principles  of  the  so- 
called  Reformation  were  wrong.  The  reason 
alleged  to  justify  the  Reformation ‘was  pre¬ 
cisely  to  give  the  infallible  Bible  to  the  people. 


; 


“The  Cathoiio  Churcri  has  'always  tau^vf 
that  it  is  against  reason  to  have  every  man. 
Woman  and  child  pick  and  choose  his  or  her 
religion  from  a  book  which  cannot  explain  it- 
eelf  and  which  is  often  very  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  On  no  point  have  more  calumnies  been 
uttered  against  the  Church  than  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  Even  now.  in  these  days  of 
enlightenment,  when  people  can  read  ana 
write,  we  are  sqtoetlmes  asked  whether  Cath- 
nlioM  are  allowed  to  read  the  L»iul0.  lneac 
cusatton  that  the  Catholic  Church  chained  the 
"Rihlp  has  been  dinned  Into-  tho  ears  of  chlidien 
^  the  nursery  for  the  past  200  years  And 
now  the  battle  cry  for  an  'open  Bibis  is  con¬ 
sidered^  be  the  greatest  glory  of  Protestant- 

^^But  it  is  high  time  for  men  to  be  m9 re  criti¬ 
cal  and  not  to  accept  mere  assertions  in  lieu  oi 
proof.  Tho  fact  is  that  before  the  invention  oi 
printing  in  1438.  not  one  person  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  could  possess  a  Bible,  as  the,  slow  process 
of  copying  by  hand  rendered  the  Book  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  Hence  the  Church,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  read  the  Word  of  God  for  them- 
selves  had  large  Bibles  chained  to  a  pillar  in 
the  cathedrals.  The  chained  Bible,  therefore, 
meant  when  examined  critically,  an  open 
Bible  '  When  the  city  authorities  chain  a  cup 
to  the  fountain,  is  it  in  order  to  prevent  the 
people'  from  drinking  the  water  or  is  it  for  pre- 

over  the  Bible  was  intended  to  safeguard  the 
Word  of  God.  The  desecrating  hand  oi  Luther 
Was  the  cause  of  the  blasphemous  attacks  on 
the  Bible,  now  so  common  among  non- 
Catholics.  In  tossing  the  great  Book  to  the 
populace  for  every  one  to  find  in  it  what  he 
might  please.  Luther  was  lowering  it  beneath 
the  level  of  ordinary  human  literature.  There 
have  been  established  special  chairs  in  univer¬ 
sities  for  the  interpretation  of  Dante  and 
Shakespeare  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  an  authorized  official  interpreter  in 
the  learned  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
but  every  one.  even  the  most  ignorant,  was 
considered  able  to  interpret  the  Bible.  This 
was  directly  against  reason  as  wed  as  against 
revelation.  The  nineteenth  century  has  been 
reaping  the  harvest  of  unbelief  regarding  the 
Bibie.  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  in  the 

early  part  of  the  sixteenth. 

"The  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward 
the  Bible  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  clearly  explained  by  our  great  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII..  in  his  admirable  letter  on  The  Study 
of  the  Scriptures.’  He  first  unmasks  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  those  men  who  outwardly  still  claim  to 
be  Christians,  while  attackingthe  Bible.  'There 
are  some.’  so  writes  the  Pope.  who.  notwith¬ 
standing  their  impious  opinions  and  utterances 
against  God  and  His  Christ,  against  the  Gospels 
and  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  would  fain  be 
regarded  as  theologians,  as  Christians 
and  as  men  of  the  Gospel.  One  would 
think  he  was  referring  to  a  certain  scientist 
in  England.  ‘They  attempt.’  continues  the 
Pontiff,  to  disguise  under  these  honorable 
titles  their  rashness  and  insolence.  Their 
vaunted  ‘Higher  Criticism’  resolves  itself 
into  the  reflections  of  the  bias  and  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  critics;  and.  seeing  that  most  of 
these  men  are  tainted  with  false  philosophy 
and  so-called  rationalism,  their  critioism  must 
lead  to  the  elimination  from  the  Bible  of 
all  prophecy,  of  all  miracles,  and  of  everything 
that  lies  beyond  the  natural  order.  Such  are 
some  of  the  clarion  notes  of  our  uncompromis¬ 
ing  Pontiff.  ’It  is  absolutely  wrong.’  concludes 
the  Papal  letter,  ‘to  narrow  inspiration  to 
certain  parts  only  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  to 
admit  that  the  sacred  writer  has  erred.  Those 
who  admit  inspiration  only  in  things  of  faith 
and  morals  and  in  nothing  beyond  cannot  be 
tolerated.’  .  ,,  , 

“What  surprises  us  beyond  measure  is  that 
Our  Protestant  brethren,  though  now  professing 
that  the  Bible  contains  many  errors,  false¬ 
hoods  and  myths,  are  still  shipping  cartloads 
of  Bibles  to  foreign  nations  and  gaining  by 
this  mechanical  method  the  spread  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  Surely  it  is  time  for  such  a  farce  to 
stop  Will  not  all  thinking  men  and  women 
agree  that  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  scatter 
among  these  people  a  book  containing  false¬ 
hoods  and  errors  without  giving  them  the  key 
to  discover  the  errors?  Would  not  sound  judg¬ 
ment  declare  that  at  least  the  Book  should 
first  be  purged  of  its  errors  and  a  revised,  con¬ 
densed  Bible,  containing  only  the  Word  of  God. 
be  sent  to  them?  . ,  . 

“The  remark  recently  made  by  the  President 
of  the  Philippine  Commission  to  Protestant  so¬ 
cieties  which  are  thinking  of  sending  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  our  new  possessions  is  pitiable  in 
the  extreme.  He  begs  them  to  agree  on  some 
points  of  doctrine  and  insists  that  all  Protestant 
missionaries  should  teacli  the  same  thing,  so 
as  not  to  confuse  these  simple  people.  But.  as 
has  been  truly  said,  if  Protestants  can  all  agree 
on  some  points  of  teaching,  why  not  have  the 
same  unanimous  teaching  for  their  home  con¬ 
sumption  as  well  as  for  their  export  trade?  A 
request  similar  to  the  above  should  be  made  to 
all  Bible  societies.  Before  shipping  the  bales 
of  Bibles  to  the  heathen  let  them  by  all  means 
print  on  the  fly-leaf  which  parts  of  the  Bibles 
are  true  and  which  are  false. 

“The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  the  Latin 
Bible  is  true  and  to  this  Church  was  given  the 
Divine  commission:  but  that  commission  was 
not  ‘Go  and  scatter  Bibles.’  but  ‘Go  and  teach, 
and  the  matter  to  be  taught  was  also  specified. 
Christ’s  doctrine  was  not  narrowed  down  to  a 
few  selected  points,  but  all  His  doctrine  was  to 
be  taught.  ‘Teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things’— so  runs  the  divine  Charter  of  the 
Church— 'whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.’  ” 
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I  am  *  catholic .• 
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Catholic.”  Among  the  reasons  given  for  the 
Change  in  faith  were  that  Protestantism  is 
house  divided  against  itself  132  times.  _ 

"I  did  well  to  get  out  of  it.’  he  said,  as  it 

has  left  42.000.000  or  62.000.000  of  people  out- 

J,de  any  religious  organization.  I  saw  this 
condition  of  things.  I  knew  that  if  I  wanted  a 
Church  it  must  be  the  Catholic  Church.  I  hold 
£?th  Mr.  Mallock  that  Protestantism  is  bank- 


rupt  intellectually.  People  do  not 
The  only  thing  that  will 

the  masses  in  the  future 

Catholic  mass.  I  accept  the 
Church  because  it  holds  the  Bible 
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fallible  word  of  God  and  has  a  sound  system 
of  education.  The  Catholic  Church  does  not 
tolerate  higher  criticism;  and  right  here  I 
want  to  speak  plainly  of  Bishop  Potter’s  charge 
that  hieher  criticism  is  tolerated  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  and  that  Dr.  Briggs’s  book  is  used 
in  class  rooms.  No  doubt  he  has  been  told  so. 
but  the  charge  is  false.  A  teacher  of  this  so 
could  not  stand  for  a  day  in  a  Catholic  semi 
nary  It  is  preposterous,  and  a  man  ot  sense 
ought  to  know  it.  He  is  not  doing  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  any  service  by  each  charges. 

In  regard  to  divorce  he  said:  The  Catholic 

Church  has  never  consented  to  the  cancelling 
of  a  valid  marriage.  It  has  not  the  power. 
And  here  I  am  sorry  to  feel  obliged  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  misstatement  of  Dr.  poaae.the 
excellent  and  distinguished  head  of  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  body  in  Albany,  who  charged  before 
his  clergy  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  untrue 
in  the  matter  of  divorce.  He  may  be  chal¬ 
lenged  to  show  a  single  case,  although  he  has 
attempted  to  bring  three.  But  suppose  t hat 
these  three  eases  were  real?  It  only  shows 
how  splendid  is  the  record  pf  the  Catholic 
Church.  If  they  had  been  true,  what  right  has 
he  to  speak  on  the  subject,  representing  as  he 
does,  the  Reformation  set,  who  have  furnishel 
328.716  divorces  in  twenty  years.” 
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SCIENCE  AND  THE  CHURCH. 
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The  Professor  Rejects  a  Catholic  Profession 
of  Faith—  “A  Vast  and  Impassable  Abyss 
Between  Catholic  .Domna  and  Science.” 

The  London  Times  of  Jan.  27  publishes  a 
correspondence  between  Prof.  St.  George 
Mivart  and  Cardinal  Vaughan  concerning  the 
Professor’s  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  Fortnightly  Review,  in  which  he  declared 
that  educated  Roman  Catholics  had  abandoned 
the  belief  that  the  Bible  is  an  entirely  super¬ 
natural  work  wholly  and  literally  inspired,  and 
also  presented  other  views  practically  denying 
fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Por  that  reason  Prof.  Mivart  and  his  opinions 
■were  bitterly  assailed  by  the  Tablet  of  London, 
a  paper  of  that  Church  representing  Cardinal 
Vaughan.  After  preliminary  letters  had  passed 
between  the  two,  in  one  of  which  the  Cardinal 
called  on  the  Professor  to  sign  a  formula  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  previously,  as  requisite  to  his  remaining 
in  Its  communion,  the  correspondence  con¬ 
tinued,  as  we  give  it  below.  An  inhibition  of 
sacraments  to  Prof.  Mivart  and  the  formula  of 
a  profession  of  faith  referred  to  in  the  letters 
we  present  as  necessarily  introductory. 
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NOTICE  OP  INHIBITION  OF  SACRAMENTS. 

The  following  circular  has  been  sent  by 
Cardinal  Vaughan  to  the  clergy  of  the  arch¬ 
diocese  of  Westminster:  - 

Archbishop’s  House.  Westminster.  ) 
Feast  or  St.  Peter’s  Chair,  1900. 1 
Rev.  Dear  Father:— Dr.  St.  George  Mivart, 
in  his  articles  entitled  “The  Continuity  of 
Catholicism”  and  ’’Some  Recent  Apologists.” 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  January,  1900,  has  declared,  or  at 
least  seemed  to  deolare.  that  it  is  permissible 
for  Catholics  to  hold  certain  heresies— regard¬ 
ing  the  Virginal  Birth  of  Our  Lord  and 
the  Perpetual  Virginity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin :  the  Gospel  account  cf  the  Res¬ 
urrection  and  the  immunity  of  the 
Sacred  Body  from  corruption:  the  reality 
and  transmission  of  original  sin;  the 
Redemption  as  a  real  satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  men:  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the 
wickei:the  inspiration  and  integrity  of  Holy 
Scripture :  the  right  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
interpret  the  sense  of  Scripture  with  authority; 
her  perpetual  retention  of  her  doctrines  in  the 
same  sense :  not  to  speak  of  other  false  propo¬ 
sitions.  As  he  has  thereby  rendered  his  ortho¬ 
doxy  suspect,  and  has  moreover  confirmed  the 
suspicion  by  failing,  after  three  notifications, 
to  sign  the  annexed  profession  of  faith  when 
tendered  to  him  by  me  it  now  becomes  my 
duty  to  take  further  action,  and  I  hereby  in¬ 
hibit  him  from  approaching  the  Sacraments 
and  forbid  my  priests  to  administer  them  to 
him.  until  he  shall  have  proved  his  orthodoxy 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Ordinary. 

Believe  me  to  be.  Rev.  dear  Father,  your 
faithful  and  devoted  servant. 

Herbert,  Cardinal  Vaughan. 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

P.  S.— If  it  were  true,  as  Dr.  Mivart  asserts 
that  there  were  persons  calling  themselves 
Catholics,  who  hold  any  of  the  above  heresies, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  remind  them  that 
they  have  ceased  in  reality  to  be  Catholics 
and  that  if  they  were  to  approach  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  they  would  do  so  sacrilegiously,  at  the 
peril  of  their  souls,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  the  Church. 

Herbert.  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
formula. 

I  hereby  declare  that,  recognizing  the 
Catholic  Church  10  be  the  supremo  and  infalli¬ 
ble  guardian  of  the  Christian  faith.  I  submit 
therein  my  judgment  to  hers,  believing  all 
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that  she  teaches,  and  condemning  all  that  she 
condemns.  And  in  particular,  I  firmly  believe 
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-  of  science,  to  give  to  doctrines  propounded  by 
the  Church  a  sense  different  from  that  which 


the  Church  has  understood  and  understands, 
and  consequently  that  the  sense  and  meaning 
of  her  doctrines  can  ever  be  in  the  course  of 
time  practically  explained  away  or  reversed. 
[Cf.  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  the  Vatican  on 
Cathode  Faith,  ohap.  iv:  can.  iv.j 
Moreover.  I  condemn  and  revoke  all  other 
words  and  statements  which  In  articles  con- 

thi>UA7®d  Py  U] 0 },°  the  Fortnightly  Review  and 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  or  in  any  other  of  my 
writings  are  found  to  he,  in  matter  of  faith  or 
juonus.  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  holy 
catholic  faith  according  to  the  determination  of 
the  Apostolic  See :  and  in  all  such  matters  I 
submit  myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  said  See ; 
receivmg  all  that  it  receives  and  condemning 
all  that  it  condemns. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  PROF.  MIVART  AND 
CARDINAL  VAUGHAN. 


Archbishop’s  House,  > 

T-,  Westminster.  8.  W„  Jan.  10.  1900.  f 

Dear  Dr.  Mivart:— I  regret  that  I  must  call 
upon  you  a  third  and  last  time  to  forward  to 
me.  with  vour  signature  attached  thereto,  the 
K>rm  of  profession  of  faith,  which  as  your 
.bishop  I  felt  bound  to  send  to  you  inconse¬ 
quence  of  the  articles  published  by  you  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  Fortnightly  Review.  And 
at  the  same  time  I  require  you  to  express  your 
reprobation  of  those  articles  and  vour  sincere 
sorrow  for  having  published  them.' 

I  cannot  allow  you  to  evade  this  duty  on  the 
grounded  anything  that  may  have  been  written 
12  tablet.  If  you  have  a  grievance  against 
the  lablet,  you  must  go  to  the  editor.  I  am 
responsible  neither  for  its  language  nor  its 
arguments. 

My  dealing  with  you  is  exclusively  as  your 
Ordinary  and  as  guardian  of  the  faith  of  my 
flock. 

Failing  dutiful  submission  on  your  part,  the 
lay  or  the  Church  will  rake  its  course. 

Believe  me,  your  faithful  and  devoted  ser¬ 
vant.  Herbert.  Cardinal  Vaughan. 

Archbishop  of  Westminster. 


January  19. 1900. 

Dear  Lord  Cardinal:— I  regret  that  illness 
has.  till  now,  hindered  my  replying  to  your 
Eminence’s  last  letter. 

..  Therein  you  say  you  are  "dealing”  with  me 
exclusively”  as  my  “Ordinary.”  It  is  also  in 
that  character  only  that  I  write  to  you  to-day, 
putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
apology  which  I  cannot  doubt  your  sense  of 
right  will  be  sure,  in  some  form,  to  secure  for 
me.  The  fact  Islam  exceedingly  anxious  to 
meet  your  Eminence’s  wishes  and  to  give  all 
the  satisfaction  I  can  to  my  Catholic  friends.  I 
reun?a,ln,attaohed  to  Catholicity  and  its  rites,  at 
which,  happen  what  may.  I  shall  notecase  to 
assist,  for  1  consider  Divine  worship  (in  the 
words  of  my  friend  Dr.  Gasquet)  "the  highest 
privilege  of  a  rational  nature."  To  your  Emi¬ 
nence,  then,  as  my  Ordinary.  I  confidently  ap¬ 
peal  to  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty  and  to  resolve 
a  Point  of  conscience  whioh  troubles  me. 

When  I  was  admitted  as  a  Catholic  I  made,  of 
course,  a  profession  of  the  creed  of  Pone  Pius 
IV.  But  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
made,  or  been  asked  to  make,  the  following 
profession,  which  forms  part  of  the  document 
I  am  now  asked  to  sign  : 

“In  accordance  with  the  Holv  Councils  of 
Trent  and  of  the  Vatican.  I  receive  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  iSew  Testament,  with  all  their 
parts  as  set  forth  In  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  contained  in  the  ancient 
Latin  _  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  as  sacred  and 
canonical,  and  I  firmly  believe  and  confess  that 
the  said  Scriptures  are  sacred  and  canonical— 
not  because,  having  been  carefully  composed 
by  mere  human  industry,  thev  are  afterward 
approved  by theChurch’sauthority ;  notmerely 
because  they  contain  revelation  with  no  mix¬ 
ture  of  error,  but  because,  having  been  written 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have 
God  for  their  author,  and  have  been  delivered 
as  such  to  the  Church  herself.” 

Now.  I  beg  of  your  Eminence,  as  my  ecclesi¬ 
astical  superior,  to  tell  me  whether  I  am.  or 
not.  right  as  to  what  would  be  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  my  signing  the  above? 

It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  by  a  little  dex¬ 
terity.  to  distort  and  evade  what  appears  to  be 
its  real  and  obvious  meaning.  As  God  is  the 
First  Cause  and  Creator  of  all  things.  He  is,  in 
that  sense,  their  author.  Author  of  the  De¬ 
cameron  of  Boccaccio,  as  well  as  of  the  Bible. 
But  to  make  a  profession  with  such  a  meaning 
would  be,  in  my  eyes,  grossly  profane  and  al¬ 
together  unjustifiable. 

Your  Eminence,  of  course,  means  and  wishes  _ 
me  to  sign  ex  animo  the  document  sent  to  me,  I 
and  I,  for  my  part,  desire  to  be  perfectly—  C 
transparently— honest,  candid,  and  straightfor-  r 
ward. 

Nowin  my  judgment  an  acceptance  and  pro-  ; 
fession  of  the  above-cited  portion  of  the  doeu-  f 
meat  sent  me  would  be  equivalent  to  an  as¬ 
sertion  thaf  there  are  no  errors,  or  altogether 
false  statements,  or  fabulous  narratives,  in  the  » 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  that  I  should  not  1 


be  free  to  hold  and  teach,  without  biamo.  that 
the  world  was  not  created  in  any  six  periods  of 
time  :  that  the  story  of  the  serpent  and  the  tree 
is  altogether  false:  that  the  hietorv  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  is  a  more  fiction  devoid  of  any 
particle  of  truth;  that  the  story  of  Noah’s  Ark 
is  also  quite  erroneous,  as  again  that 
of  the  platnies.  of  Egypt:  that  neither 


Toqhua  nor  Hezekiah  interfered  with,  the  s 
regularity  of  solar  time:  that  Jonah  did  not  | 
live  within  the  belly  of  any  kind  ofmarine  ani-  f 
inai  •  that  Lot’s  wife  was  never  ►fiffirfsj- into  n  “ 
nilla'r  of  t.alt:  and  that  Balaam’s  /res  never  * 
snolce  1  only  put  these  forward  as  a  few  ex-  | 
Bmnlp's  of  statements  (denials)  which  it  seems 
to  me  any  one  who  holds  that  "the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  all  their  parts, 
wom-written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  have  God  for  their  author”  ought 
not  and  could  not  logically  or  rationally  make. 

If  however,  your  Eminence  can  authorita-  j 
tive'ly  tell  mo  that  Divine  inspiration  or  author-  f 
ship  does  not  (clerical  errors,  faults  of  trans¬ 
lations.  Ac.,  apart)  guarantee  the  truth  and  in¬ 
errancy  of  the  statements  so  inspired,  it  will 
in  one  sense  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  and  j 
greatly  facilitate  the  signing  of  the  document,  j 
your  Eminence’s  decision  on  the  subject  being  f 
once  publicly  known,  and  also  the  conditions  ( 

under  which  I  sign  it. 

I  therefore  most  earnestly  adiure  and  entreat  ; 
your  Eminence  to  afford  me  all  the  spiritual 
help  and  enlightenment  you  can :  for  the  ques-  t, 
tion  I  now  ask  is  my  one  great  trouble  and  dif-  E 
Acuity.  Icannot  and  will  not  be  false  toscience  | 
any  more  than  to  religion. 

If  only  your  Eminence  can  tell  me  I  have  , 
judged  wrongly,  and  that  I  shall  be  held  free  (• 
and  deemed  blameless  for  denying  the  truth  of  | 
statements  whereof  the  Council  of  Vatican  has 
declared  God  to  be  the  Author,  it  will  afford  my 
conscience  great  and  much-needed  relief. 

I  trust  I  may  receive  an  answer  on  Tuesday  ' 
next  at  the  iatest.  I  feel  it  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever.  that,  as  your  Eminence  has  so  far  de-  1 
cljned  to  apologize,  you  may  not  accord  me  the  | 
authoritative  answer  to  the  question  I  so  earn-  t 
estly  address  to  you  as  my  Ordinary.  In  that  I 
case  I  shall  (according  to  custom!  take  silence  I 
to  mean  consent,  and  deem  you  think  me  right  £ 
and  agree  with  me  in  judging  that  no  one  who  I 
accepts  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican  J 
(and  Eeo  XIII.)  about  Scripture  is  free  to  pro-  | 
claim  the  entire  falsehood  of  any  of  its  state- ^ 
ments  or  professed  histories. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  dear  Lord  Cardi-  % 
nal,  your  Eminence’s  most  obedient  and  de-  E 
voted  servant,  St.  George  Mivaet. 

— 

Akchbishop’s  House,  1  § 

Westminster.  S.W.,  Jan.  21. 1900.  j  | 
Dear  Dr.  Mivart:— I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  | 
you  have  been  ill,  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  I 
are  recovering.  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  (j 
19th,  let  me  first  of  all  urge  you  to  place  your  » 
feet  down  upon  the  firm  and  fundamental  prin-  ^ 
elple  which  is  the  ground  on  which  every  true  | 
Catholic  stands,  viz:  that  the  Church,  being  the 
divine  teacher  established  by  Christ  in  the  fe 
world. rightly  claims  from  her  disciples  a  hearty  I 
and  intellectual  acceptance  of  all  that  she  au-  I 
thoritatively  teaches.  This  principle  given  us  J 
by  Our  Lord. will  carry  you  safely  over  all  objec-  ? 
tions  and  difficulties  that  may  spring  up  along  ? 
your  path.  It  was  applied  by  St.  Augustine  to  \ 
his  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  where  he  says:  | 
"Ego  vero  Evangelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  f 
Catholic®  Ecclesi®  com  move  ret  auotoritas.” 

But  if  you  are  going  to  give  the  assent  of  ; 
faith  only  to  such  doctrines  as  present  no  diffl-  f 
culties  beyond  the  power  of  your  finite  intelli- f 
genoe  to  see  through  and  solve  by  direct  1 
answer,  you  must  put  aside  at  once  all  the  8 
mysteries  of  faith  and  you  must  frankly  own 
yourself  to  be  a  rationalist  pure  and  simple,  i 
You  then  constitute  your  own  ability  to  solve  i 
difficulties,  intellectual  or  scientific,  into  your  f 
test  of  the  doctrines  proffered  for  your  accept-  | 
anee. 

This  is  to  return  to  the  old  Protestant  system  i 
of  private  judgment,  or  to  open  rationalism  fe 
and  unbelief. 

But  you  will  let  me.  I  hope,  be  frank  and  urge  ju 
that  it  is  your  moral  rather  than  your  intellect-  p 
ual  nature  that  needs  attention.  God  gives  | 
this  grace  to  the  humble:  it  is  "the  clean  of  £ 
heart”  who  “shall  see  God.”  Let  me  nress  | 
upon  you  the  primary  necessity  of  humility  I 
and  persevering  prayer  for  light  and  grace. 

Having  said  this  much  in  general,  I  now  refer  * 
more  direotly  to  your  questions  as  to  Holy  * 
Scripture.  For  an  authoritative  recent  state-  1 
ment,  see  Leo  XIII. ’s  Encyclical  on  Holy  Scrip-  i’ 
turo. 


burg  in  Brisgau.  or  his  Recit  de  la  Creation. 

But,  perhaps,  more  useful  to  you  than  this 
would  be  a  conversation  with  the  Rev.Dr.CIarke 
or  with  F.  Tyrrell.  S.  J.,  both  of  whom  would 
be  able  to  understand  your  state  of  mind  and 
to  give  you  counsel  and  assistance.  I  refer  you 
|  to  them. 

Believe  me  to  he  your  faithful  and  devoted 
|  servant,  Herbert.  Cardinal  Vaughan. 

Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

.  _  Jan.  23. 

Dear  Lord  Cardinal:— I  thank  you.  I  re¬ 
joice  to  say  I  am  better.  My  "Ordinary”  has 
I  indeed  acted  promptly  in  the  character  of  an 
I  authoritative  prelate,  and  hardly  with  the 
|  patient  pastoral  consideration  some  persons 
expected.  You  have  issued  your  "inhibition”  t 
without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  your  third  sum-  i 
moua.  Your  last  letter  is,  however,  less  ”  dog-  | 
matic”  than  could  have  been  wished,  seeing  f 
that,  though  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  head  t 
not  only  of  the  diocese,  but  of  the  province  of  | 
Westminster,  you  say  neither  “yes”  nor  “no”  s 
to  my  very  simple  question.  You  refer  me  to  £ 
two  of  your  ci  ergy,  to  Franzelin,  and  to  Leo  1 
XIII,  for  an  answer.  To  Pope  Leo  I  will  go  i 

As  to  what  you  say  about  "private  judg-  1 
ment.”  all  of  us,  however  submissive  to  I 
authority,  must,  in  the  last  resort,  rest  upon 
the  judgment  of  our  individual  reason.  How 


I  stef,;  sp“  wTatedtea, «*■»'>«’  h*a 

nthJi  the9,oe'cal  reasoning  is  based  and  all 
|  other  reasoning  also. 

1  greatly  desire  to  state  r’ainly  and  to  make 
your  Eminence,  elea  -...i  ^rstand  what  my 
religious  position  is  and  what  it  has  for  some 
years  been.  As  you  well  know.  I  was  onoe  an 
ardent  advocate  for  Catholicism.  The  best 
years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  its  defence, 
while  all  I  said  in  its  favor  I  most  thoroughly 
meant.  Though.  liKe  many  others  who  have 
thought  much  on  such  subjects,  I  have  oc¬ 
casionally  passed  through  periods  of  doubt,  yet 
for  years  I  was,  on  the  whole,  happy  and  full  of 
confidence  in  the  position  I  had  taken  up,  which 
was  clearly  expressed  in  my  article,  “The 
Catholic  Church  and  Biblical  Criticism,” 
published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July, 
1887.  Therein  I  rested  much  on  the  teaching 
of  Cardinal  Newman,  which  gave  me  to  under¬ 
stand  that  Catholics  were  “free  only  to  hold  as 
‘inspired, ’  in  some  undefined  sense  of  that 
word,  certain  portions  orpassages  of  the  books 
set  before  them  as  canonical.”  I  found  great 
latitude  of  scriptural  interpretation  to  be  not 
uncommon  among  Catholics,  both  cleric  and 
lay.  and  my  efforts  seemed  to  meet  with  ap¬ 
probation,  notably  from  Pius  IX.  and  after¬ 
ward,  in  a  less  degree,  from  Leo  XIII. 

All  of  a  sudden,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1893.  that  terrible  encyclical  about 
Scripture  known  as  "Providentissimus  Deus, 
containing  the  following  unequivocal  words: 

"It  is  absolutely  wrong  and  forbidden,  either 
to  narrow  inspiration  to  certain  parts  only  of 
Holy  Scripture,  or  to  admit  that  the  sacred 
writer  has  erred.  For  the  system  of  those 
who,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  do  not  hesitate  to  concede  that  Divine 
inspiration  regards  the  things  of  faith  and 
morals,  and  nothing  beyond,  because  (as  they 
wrongly  think)  in  a  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  passage,  we  should  consider  not 
so  much  what  God  has  said  as  the  reason  and 
purpose  which  He  had  in  mind  in  saying  it — 
this  system  cannot  be  tolerated.  For  all  the 
books  which  the  Church  receives  as  sacred  and 
canonical  are  written  wholly  and  entirely,  with 
all  their  parts,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  possible  that 
any  error  can  coexist  with  inspiration,  that  in¬ 
spiration  not  only  is  essentially  incompatible 
with  error,  but  excludes  and  rejects  it  as  abso¬ 
lutely  and  necessarily  as  it  is  impossible  that 
God  himself,  the  supreme  truth,  can  utter  that 
which  is  not  true.  f 

"This  is  tl'.e  ancient  ana  unchanging  faith  of 
the  Church,  solemnly  defined  in  the  Councils 
of  Florence  and  of  Trent,  and  finally  confirmed 
and  more  expressly  formulated  by  the  Council 
of  the  Vatican.  *  *  *  Hence  because  the 
Holy  Ghost  employed  men  as  His  instruments, 
we  cannot  therefore  say  that  it  was  these  in¬ 
spired  instruments  who,  perchance,  had  fallen 
into  error,  and  not  the  primary  Author.  For, 
by  supernatural  power.  He  so  moved  and  im¬ 
pelled  them  to  write— He  was  so  present  to 
them— that  the  things  which  He  ordered,  and 
those  only,  they,  first,  rightly  understood,  then 
willed  faithfully  to  write  down,  and  finally  ex¬ 
pressed  in  apt  words  and  with  infallible  truth. 
Otherwise  it  could  not  be  said  that  He  was  the 
author  of  the  entire  Scripture.  Such  has 
always  been  the  persuasion  of  the  Fathers. 

*  *  *  It  follows  that  those  who  maintain  that 
an  error  is  possible  in  any  genuine  passage  of 
the  sacred  writings,  either  pervert  the  Catho¬ 
lic  notion  of  inspiration,  or  make  God  the 
author  of  such  error.” 

It  then  seemed  plain  to  me  that  my  position 
was  no  longer  tenable,  but  I  had  recourse  to 
the  most  learned  theologian  I  knew  and 
my  intimate  friend.  His  representations, 
distinctions,  and  exhortations  had  great  influ¬ 
ence  with  me  -and  more  or  less  satisfied  me  for 
a  time :  but  ultimately  I  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Catholic  doctrine  and  science  were 
fatally  at  variance.  This  is  now  more  clear  to 
me  than  ever  since  my"Ordinary”  does  not  say 
whether  my  judgment  about  what  the  attribu¬ 
tion  of  any  document  to  God’s  authorship  in¬ 
volves  is,  or  is  not  right.  To  me  it  is  plain  that 
God’s  veracity  and  His  incapability  of  deceit 
are  primary  truths  without  which  revelation  is 
impossible.  The  teaching  then  of  Leo  XIII., 
addressed  dogmatically  to  the  who’e  Church, 
comes  to  this:  Every  statement  made  by  a 
canonical  writer  must  be  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  put  it  forward  whether  as  an  histor¬ 
ical  fact  or  a  moral  instruction. 

Thus  it  is  now  evident  that  a  vast  and  impas¬ 
sable  abyss  yawns  between  Catholic  dogma 
and  science,  and  no  man  with  ordinary  knowl¬ 
edge  can  henceforth  join  the  communion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  if  he  correctly  under¬ 
stands  what  its  principles  and  its  teaching 
really  are.  unless  they  are  radically  changed. 

For  who  could  profess  to  believe  the  narra¬ 
tive  about  the  tower  of  Babel,  or  that  all  species 
of  animals  came  up  to  Adam  to  be  named  by 
him?  Moreover,  among  the  writings  es¬ 
teemed  "  canonical  ”  by  the  Catholic  Church 
are  the  book  of  Tohit  and  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees,  and  also  the  story  which  relates 
how,  when  Daniel  was  thrown  a  second  time 
Into  the  lions’  den.  an  angel  seized  Habbaeuc, 
in  Judea,  by  the  hair  of  his  head  and  carried 
him.  with  his  bowl  of  pottage,  to  give  it  to 
Daniel  for  his  dinner. 

To  ask  a  reasonable  man  to  believe  such 
puerile  tales  would  be  to  insult  him.  Plainly 
the  Councils  of  Florence,  Trent  and  the  Vati¬ 
can  have  fallen  successively  into  greater  and 
greater  errors,  ajid  thus  all  rational  trust  in 


either  Popes'  hr  Councils  is  at  alTopC^ 
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mo  that  a  nan  should  not  hastily  abandon 
convictions,  but  rather  wait,  seek  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  and.  above  all.  Divine  aid.  It  is  also  a 
duty  of  ordinary  prudence  for  a  man  to  care¬ 
fully  examine  his  conscience  to  see  whether 
any  fault  (e.  17..  "pride”  as  you  suggest)  may 
not  be  at  the  root  of  Ids  trouble  and  perplexity. 
Now  I  have  myself  maintained,  and  maintain, 
that  a  secret  wish,  an  unconscious  bias, 
may  lead  to  the  acceptance,  or  rejec¬ 
tion.  of  beliefs  of  various  kinds,  and 
certaiidy  of  religious  beliets.  But  when  the 
question  is  a  purely  intellectual  one  of  the  ut¬ 
most  simplicity,  or  like  a  proposition  in  Euclid, 
then  I  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  emo¬ 
tional  deception.  The  falsehood  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  narration  about  Babel  is  a  certainty  prac¬ 
tically  as  great  as  that  of  the  equality  of  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 

Still  when,  in  two  or  three  years,  I  had  be¬ 
come  fully  convinced  that  orthodox  Catholicism 
was  untenable.  I  was  extremely  disinclined  to 
secede.  I  was  most  reluctant  to  give  pain  to 
many  dear  Catholic  friends,  some  of  whom  had 
been  very  kind  to  me.  My  family  also  was, 
and  is,  strongly  Catholic,  and  my  secession 
mightjnflict.  not  only  great  pain,  but  possibly 
social  disadvantage  on  those  nearest  and  dear¬ 
est  to  me. 

Why,  then,  I  asked  myself,  should  I  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  conform,  as  advocated  in  my  Fortnight- 
ly  Review  article?  Why  should  I  stultify  my 
past  career  when  approaching  its  end.  and  give 
myself  labor  and  sorrow?  It  was  a  great  temp¬ 
tation.  Probably  I  should  have  remained  silent 
had  I  not,  by  my  writings,  influenced  many 
persons  in  favor  of  what  I  now  felt  to  be  erro¬ 
neous  and  therefore  inevitably  more  or  less 
hurjtful.  To  such  persons  I  was  a  debtor.  I 
also  hated  to  disguise,  even  by  reticence,  what 
I  held  to  be  truth. 

These  considerations  were  brought  to  a  cli¬ 
max  last  year  by%a  grave  and  prolonged  illness. 
I  was  told  I  should  probably  die.  Could  I  go 
out  of  the  world  while  still  remaining  silent?  It 
was  plain  to  me  that  I  ought  not,  and  as  soon 
as  I  could  (in  August)  I  wrote  my  recently  pub¬ 
lished  articles.  Therein  I  felt  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  confine  myself  to  that  question  which 
was  forme  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter— 
namely.  Scripture.  Therefore,  while  taking 
care  to  use  no  uncertain  language  about  the 
Bible.  I  made  my  articles  as  startling  as  I 
could  in  other  respects,  so  as  to  compel  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  and  elicit,  if  possible,  an  unequiv¬ 
ocal  pronouncement,  In  this  I  have,  thank 
God,  succeeded,  and  the  clause  about  Scripture 
I  am  required  to  sign  is  for  me  decisive. 

I  categorically  refuse  to  sign  the  profession 
of  faith.  Nevertheless,  as  I  said,  I  am  attached 
to  Catholicity  as  I  understand  it,  and  to  that  I 
adhere.  If.  then,  my  recent  articles  had  been 
tolerated,  especially  my  representations  as  to 
the  probability  of  vast  future  changes  through 
doctrinal  evolution.  I  would  have  remained 
quiet  in  the  hope  that,  little  by  little,  I  might 
successfully  oppose  points  I  had  before  mis¬ 
takenly  advocated.  The  Quarterly  article 
of  January,  reviewed  bv  me,  and  written. 

I  suspect,  by  a  Catholic,  proceeds  upon 
the  very  principle  for  which  I  am  cen¬ 
sured.  I  am  not  altogether  surprised  that 
your  Eminence  has  shirked  replying  to  my 
question,  and  referred  me  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
whose  dishonesty  (not.  of  course,  conscious) 
and  shuffling  about  Scripture  so  profoundly 
disgusted  me.  It  is  to  me  truly  shocking  that 
religious  teachers.  Cardinals  and  priests,  pro¬ 
fess  to  think  certain  beliefs  to  be  necessary, 
and  yet  will  not  sav  what  they  truly  are.  They 
resemble  quack  doctors,  who  play  their  long 
familiar  tricks  upon  the  vulgar,  but  act  other¬ 
wise  to  those  they  cannot  trifle  with. 

It  has  long  been  painful  to  me  to  think  of 
the  teaching  given  in  Catholic  schools  and  often 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit.  There  need  be 
small  surprise  at  the  opposition  existing  in 
France  to  the  authoritative  teaching  of  fables, 
fairy  tales,  and  puerile  and  pestilent  super¬ 
stitions. 

Happily  I  can  now  speak  with  entire  frank¬ 
ness  as  to  all  my  convictions.  Liberavi  animam 
meam.  I  can  sing  my  Nunc  Dimittis  and  calmly 
await  the  future. 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

St.  George  Mitart. 
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10,000  AT  PAPAL  MASS  HERE. 


A  GORGEOUS  CEREMONIAL  IN 
ST.  PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL. 


Papal  Delegate  tlie  Celebrant  and  the 
Archbishop,  Bishops  and  Priests  In 
Hundreds  There — Light-Crowned  Law 
Giver,  Jesuit  Orator  Calls  Leo  XIII. 

Perhaps  the  largest  throng  that  ever 
filled  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  assembled 
(here  yesterday  morning  to  witness  the 
celebration  of  the  papal  jubilee  mass  by 
his  Excellency  Archbishop  Falconio,  the 
Papal  Delegate  to  the  United  States.  When 
the  Cathedral  chimes  told  the  beginning  of 
the  mass,  10,000  persons  stood  to  witness 
the  entrance  of  the  distinguished  proces¬ 
sion.  Not  only  the  pews,  but  the  aisles 
and  even  the  side  chapels  were  filled  and  a 
squad  of  police  had  to  stand  at  the  doors  to 
prevent  further  crowding  of  the  edifice. 

The  centre  aisle  from  the  communion 
rail  to  the  doors  was  filled  with  white-sur- 
pliced  priests,  Christian  Brothers  and 
seminarians.  The  north  and  south  sanct¬ 
uary  held  at  least  a  thousand  priests  of 
the  New  York  diocese. 

When  the  music  of  Haydn’s  Imperial 
Mass  began,  the  procession  entered  from 
the  south  vestry,  the  purple-robed  cross 
bearer  and  acolytes  leading.  After  them 
came  the  censer  bearer  and  incense  bearer 
and  then  fifty  altar  boys  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  priests.  Two  torch  bearers  preceded 
Archbishop  Farley  and  two  pages  carried 
the  train  of  his  violet  and  fur  capa  manda. 

The  Archbishop  and  his  ministers,  Mgr. 
Edwards,  deacon  o?  honor,  Dean  Lings 
and  Father  Lavelle  as  subdeacons,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  white  and  gold  throne  erected 
on  the  right  of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  its 
foot  Bishops  O’Connor, McFaul  and  McDon¬ 
nell  took  their  places. 

Two  more  torchbearers  entered  before 
Archbishop  Falconio  and  the  officers  of 
the  sacrifice,  Mgr.  Mooney,  Chancellor 
Colton  and  Fathers  McGean,  Kean  and 
Lammel.  They  proceeded  to  the  altar, 
where  Archbishop  Falconio  knelt  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  Mounting  the  altar 
steps  with  his  five  ministers  he  then  placed 
the  gold  chalice  before  the  tabernacle. 

After  the  Confiteor  had  been  said  the 
Papal  Delegate  gave  the  absolution,  then 
bowed  and  kissed  the  altar  before  the 
tabernacle,  and  taking  the  golden  censer 
swung  it  toward  the  altar  thrice,  while 
the  choir  sang  the  Gloria.  After  again  kissing 
the  altar  the  Papal  Delegate  turned  and 
bestowed  upon  the  10,000  bowed  heads 
before  him  his  blessing.  Then  followed 
the  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  mass  to 

the  sermon.  .  .  , , 

Father  Campbell  .former  provincial  of  the 
Jesuits,  preached.  He  began  by  giving  a 
graphic  description  of  political  and  religious 
conditions  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  choice  of  Leo 
by  the  Cardinals.  In  part  he  said  of  the 
present  Pope: 

Their  choice  fell  upon  one  down  whose 
i  checks  the  tears  were  streaming  as  the  pen 
Iropped  from  his  helpless  hand.  An  o  d 
•  'an  long  past  the  meridian  of  life,  scarcely 
fn.nvn  beyond  the  limited  circle  of  lus  im- 

f/ *  ite  associates,  was  selected  for  the 
dous  responsibility  of  the  high  office, 
s  he’ 

as  one  born  in  the  long  past,  when  Bon  a- 
le  fierce  jailer  of  another  pontiff,  was 
upon-  the  nations  and  deluging 
'  -o^dJone  whose  rac»  was  that  m 


•  •’««««  2i..  ,-<e  oi  the  \  ol-  l(f 
si  I  uesoo ndants  of  the  settlers  £ 

“ e  was  one  in  whose  veins  * 
ES'  Vr  v.ocl  W  *h,e  famous  Rienza  the  last 
vTinbunes,  the  dreamer  of  a  Roman 
inc.  He  was  one  who  later  in  Rome, 
ilarly  enough,  received  part  of  his  theo- 
■ -n  framing  from  an  American  professor, 
j  illustrious  Anthony  Koliman  of  the  So- 
./y  Of  Jesus,  the  builder  of  St.  Patrick's, 

-  possessor  of  the  very  ground  on  which 
s  stand  to-day,  and  the  founder  of  a  Latin 
hool  where  the  Lady  chapel  is  being-  erected, 
nd  thus,  it  would  seem  providentially,  the 
ncient  and  modern  Roman,  the  popular  hero 
0.nd  the  noble,  the  democratic  and  the  Ameri- 
Bjpan  were  commingling  elements  preparing 
/the  great  Pontiff  that  was  to  be.  B 

In  characterizing  the  Pope’s  life  work 
Father  Campbell  said: 

Leo  XIII.  has  been  writing  across  the 
century  in  letters  of  light  that  can  never 
:%  fade  the  most  magnificent  and  authoritative 
code  of  ethics  the  world  has  ever  known. 
When  history  has  been  written,  he  will  be 
pictured  to  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  he  is 
to  ours,  like  the  light-crowned  lawgiver  of 
old,  radiant  in  all  the  glory  of  his  exalted 
i  office,  as  well  as  in  the  splendor  of  his  in- 
;  tellectual  illumination  and  the  dazzling 
beauty  of  his  holy  life,  standing  high  above 
1  the  races  of  men  as  upon  a  Mount  Sinai. 

It  is  the  voice  of  his  marvellously  strong 
personality  which  has  disarmed  the 'hitherto 
unbridled  tyranny  of  the  rulers  of  certain 
|  nations,  and  made  mercy  and  justice  prevail 
And  this,  without  armies,  without  fleets 
j  without  riches,  without  a  kingdom  and  with- 
i  out  a  home. 

Then  in  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  restoration 
j  of  the  temporal  power.  Father  Campbell 
1  enumerated  the  political  and  social  benefits 
3  conferred  upon  the  world  by  the  Pope. 

.]  In  concluding,  he  said: 

Finally,  our  own  country  has  had  its  ex- 
I  perience  of  his  influence.  For  it  was  his 
i  gentle  forbearance,  which  never  uttered  or 
]  permitted  to  be  uttered  a  word  that  could 
wound  or  offend,  which  has  so  skilfully 
1  guarded  diplomatic  relations  with  a  proud 
and  victorious  people;  it  was  through  him 
that  the  wild  clamor  of  religious  fanaticism 
has  been  quelled,  the  unworthy  aims  of  de- 
1  signing  politicians  have  been  thwarted, 
while  he,  the  great  Father  of  Christendom, 
with  absolute  trust  in  the  fearlessness 
1  and  keen  sense  of  justice  of  our  great  Chief 
1  Executive,  as  well  as  in  the  honor  of  our 
I  people,  serenely  legislates  for  the  religious 
-1  government  of  our  new  possessions,  anil 
l  gives  an  assurance  that  the  Catholics  of 
i  •  the  Philippines  shall  be  the  most  devoted 
supporters  of  the  American  Republic. 

After  the  sermon  came  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  sacrifice,  the  consecration  and 
■  presentation  of  the  host.  After  this  the 
|  choir  sang  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  Father 
^  Lavelle,  standing  at  the  side  of  the  papal 
j  delegate,  read  a  letter  from  the  Holy  Father 
jj  conferring  the  papal  benediction  on  all 
.|  the  faithful  assembled  and  granting  a 
H  plenary  indulgence  to  such  of  these  as 
,  might  avail  themselves  of  the  grant  under 
the  conditions  of  the  Church. 

J  The  mass  was  followed  by  a  solemn 
I  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum  by  the  orchestral 
;  choir  and  the  vested  choir  alternately. 

;  During  this  the  congregation  remained 
I  standing,  and  waited  before  filing  out  of 


$  the  cathedral  until  the  assemblage  of 


prelates  and  clergy  had  retired 
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Work  and  Play  of  a  South 


American  Boy 


By  Captain  Paul  Bettex 
Missionary  of  the  Salvation  Army 

WHAT  to  the  young  South  American  pilgrim  in  this 
valley  of  tears  will  form  the  item  of  greatest  in-  j 
terest  at  the  outset  of  life’s  journey  ? 

The  Samoyede  maintains  that  a  man’s  soul  is  in  his 
stomach,  and  with  him  have  sided  thousands  innumera¬ 
ble  of  all  ages,  blood,  and  creed.  Inancito,  the  South 
American  boy,  holds  with  his  cousin  the  Samoyede. 
From  his  earliest  days  he  has  taken  interest  in  the  thin, 
meager  hearth-fire  of  sheep-dung  or  dried  cornstalks,  or 
perhaps  dried  thistles,  on  which  “  Mamita  ”  or  “Maria” 
is  cooking  the  daily  meal,  and  anything  that  is  friz¬ 
zling  in  the  saucepan,  or  roasting  over  the  wire  netting. 
Of  course,  one  of  his  first  duties,  when  he  comes  to 
speak,  is  to  watch  and  nurse  the  fire  and  the  “  puchero.” 

What  does  he  eat  ?  His  father  is  taking  care  of  a 
flock  of  two  thousand  sheep,  scattered  over  two  or  three 
square  leagues  of  camp.  About  twice  a  week  one  of  the 
family  goes  to  the  Estamia  Station  on  horseback,  and 
brings  back  a  sheep  tied  across  the  horse. 

That  is  the  staple  food.  It  is  skinned,  hung  up  in 
fresh  air  under  the  *■  ramada,”  and  Inancito  knows  bet¬ 
ter  than  many  a  butcher  every  sinew,  every  muscle  and 
bone,  in  its  body.  He  knows  how  to  roast  it  too.  For  a 
change,  there  is  now  and  then  the  meat  of  a  young  cow  j 
or  a  bullock.  It  is  mostly  roasted  over  a  wire  gridiron, 
or  merely  over  a  pair  of  wires  laid  across  the  brasero,  or  j 
the  fireplace. 

Then  once  in  a  while  they  may  have  punchero, —  ■' 
boiled  meat  with  plenty  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  pota-  j 


Editor’s  Note. — This  article  will  be  followed  by  others  from 
^  Captain  Bettex,  further  describing  the  every-day  life  of  boys  and 


girls  in  South  America. 


toes,  tomatoes,  sweet'  potatoes,  carrots,  turnipsj and 
“achis,”  or  red  pepper,  with  rice  or  macaroni, — of 
course,  all  this  only  if  he  has  all  the  ingredients.  If  not, 
he  often  is  content  with  rice  or  maize  cooked  in  the 
broth. 


I 


Another  favorite  dish  which  Dona  Elvira  and  the  girls 
make  is  “  chataca.”  It  is  “charque”  dried,  salted 
meat,  pounded  into  thin  fibers,  and  mixed  with  flour, — 
not  a  bad  thihg,  and  very  nourishing,  if  somewhat  heavy. 
But  of  all  dishes,  Inancito  likes  the  “  mazamorra,” — a 
dish  the  female  members  of  the  house  heartily  dislike,  as 
they  have  to  work  like  staves  in  its  preparation.  It  is  I 
maize  shelled,  ground  with  a  mortar  and  pestle,  boiled  in  | 
water  till  soft,  then  the  water  is  poured  out,  and  it  is 
served  with  milk  and  sugar, — a  well-known  and  daily 
dish  in  many  a  home  in  the  United  States,  here  a  feast  > 
for  the  children  of  the  house.  “  Locro  ”  is  one  more 
culinary  masterpiece, — shelled  maize  and  meat  boiled  in 
the  kettle,  very  wholesome  and  substantial,  and  excellent 
food  in  winter.  _--- 

Now  you  have  nearly  all  the  menu  of  Inancito’ s  home, 
— that  is,  the  official  dishes.  One  might  mention  still 
that  there  are  flapjacks  of  flour  (not  buckwheat)  and 
grease  which  Inancito’ s  sister  makes  as  soon  as  father 
and  mother  are  gone. 

Inancito  also  knows  how  to  trap  partridges  and  plov¬ 
ers,  and  to  get  at  their  eggs.  He  knows  all  the  ostriches 
in  the  neighborhood  personally,  and  where  to  get  their 
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1  eggs  too,  and  an  ostrich  egg  is  not  a  bad  dinner  e\en 
for  a  very  hungry  boy.  When  be  can  get  ammunition, 
he  soon  learns  to  “borrow”  his  father’s  musket,  and 
bags  a  few  wild  ducks,  or  he  stalks  a  peludo  (armadillo), 
something  halfway  between  lobster  and  chicken,  to  the 
taste,  while  to  the  sight  representing  an  antediluvian 
animal. 

He  has  also  plenty  of  fruit  growing  in  the  orchards  of 
’  his  neighbors,— -azar,  wild  myrtle,  wild  and  sweet  oran- 
ges,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  figs,  and  grapes,  oranges 
being  the  cheapest  and  most  popular.  He  scarcely 
I  knows  the  taste  of  bread.  Around  the  roof  of  his  home 
j  are  hanging  ears  of  corn  to  dry.  W  hen  he  feels  that  way 
I  inclined,  he  throws  cue  on  the  fire  end  rpSSSi.it  -  ;  o 
I  Of  course,  Inancito  has  by  this  time  learned  to  help 
j  his  father  in  the  camp  work.  He  knows  from  practical 
1  experience  how  to  tie  the  oxen  to  the  yoke,  ana  guide 
I  them  through  the  maizal  (or  patch  of  maize)  which  his 
father  owns  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  He 

(knows  how  to  lasso  a  horse,  and  how  to  climb  on  top 
of  it  by  utilizing  its  left  foreleg  and  mane.  He  rides 
bareback,  or  with  a  sheepskin  only,  and,  of  course,  he 
rides  well.  There  is  a  secret  understanding  between 
horse  and  rider.  I  have  witnessed  a  little  fellow  of  six 
years  sitting,  like  a  fly  on  an  elephant,  on  a  huge  horse, 

4  and  racing  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Mendoza  express  across 
1  country,  altogether  not  quite  as  unsuccessfully  as  one 
J  would  have  imagined, — this  from  one  station  to  the 
I  other.  He  comes  to  know  all  about  horses,  cattle,  pigs, 
and  sheep,  — how  to  treat  and  tame  them,  how  to  cure 
j  them  and  feed  them.  In  fact,  what  he  doesn’ t  know 
I  about  horses  is  not  worth  knowing. 

To  lasso  a  bull  and  kill  him,  and  to  “  bolear  ”  a 
young  potro  (wild  horse),  are  his  daily  and  favorite  occu- 
1  pations. 

His  chief  education  consists  in  what  English  people 
1  out  here  call  “  camp  work.”  The  first  work  of  day  is  to 
1  bring  in  and  catch  his  horses.  Now  horses  here  are  all 
I  running  free  in  paddocks  of  from  five  to  ten  miles 
|  square,  except  one  or  two  horses  tied  up  at  the  house, 
i  One  of  them  he  mounts,  bareback  mostly,  and  heads 
|  for  where  he  expects  to  find  the  “  tropilla,”  or  herd 
of  horses.  As  soon  as  he  gets  in  sight  of  them,  the 
A  animals  begin  to  move.  Inancito  gives  a  war-whoop, 

.  and  twirls  his  “  boleadoras  ”  around  his  head;  the 
animals  fall  into  gallop,  and  go  for  the  corral  of  stakes 
close  to  the  house.  Of  course,  every  now  and  then  a 
rebel  horse  tries  to  break,  for  horses  fear  work  as  much 
as  men.  However,  Inancito  and  his  horse  know  all 
about  it,  and  soon  the  herd  is  all  in  the  corral.  The 
boy  jumps  off  his  perspiring  and  steaming  horse,  closes 
the  corral  gate,  and,  with  his  lasso,  selects  the  horses 
required  for  the  day’s  work.  Then  he  saddles  :  first,  a 
I  lot  of  old  canvas  bags,  then  an  ornate  saddle  leather, 

|  thirdly  the  recado  (a  wooden  leather-covered  roof-shaped 
:  j  saddle  ;  over  this  a  few  sheepskins  and  an  overgirth 
!  constitute  his  saddle-gear  and  outfit. 

Now  he  is  ready  for  his  day’s  work,  be  it  minding 
sheep,  or  going  to  school,  or  whatever  falls  to  his  lot 


In  time  A  shearing  m  dipping  he  is,  of  course,  very* 
much  m  demand  and  irom  a  very  early  age  counts  as  al 
wage-earner,  and  earns  his  salary  like  the  rest  Cutting 
u  locks  or  horses  is  .an  important  moment  in  the  year’ s 

Z,  r  B"‘  “  h,S  eyeS  She"ins  ”  *PPi»g  comes 

f'  i,  .  you  “en  01  a  hundred  shearers, 

n  the  full  blaze  of  an  Argentine  sun,  shear  away  for  life 
from  sunrise  to  night  ?  Or,  have  you  seen  some  twenty 


thousand  sheep  dipped  in  a  couple  of  davs  ?  There  is 


work  in  that  You  see  our  young  friend  is  scarcely  ever 
a  "child;”  the  Spanish  language  has  no  word  that 
:  would  serve  as  an  equivalent  for  our  noun.  kHe  is  a 

little  man.  Premature  he  is  in  everything, _ alas  ! 

in  too  many  things  ;  specially  quick,  sharp,  and  practi¬ 
ce’  a  child  never.  His  black,  beady  eyes,  with  the 
sharp  sting  of  the  snake  in  their  look,  do  not  see  the  light 
I  ^iat  never  was  on  land  or  sea  ;  pleasure  of  a  tangible  > 
kind— money,  "  divarsions,  ”  dancing,  and  drinking—! 
are  for  him  the  "chief  end  of  man.”  V 

Still,  of  course,  in  this  world  all  is  relative,  and  there 
are  a  few  games  and  sports  he  has  in  common  with 
other  boys. 

He  goes  to  school  sometimes,  if  there  is  a  school 
within  two  or  three  leagues,  or  six  or  nine  miles,  from 
his  home.  Rather,  he  rides  to  school.  The  school- 
house  is  often — too  often — in  close  proximity  to  a  saloon, 
and  quite  a  few  instances  are  present  in  my  mind  where 
the  schoolmaster  was  at  the  same  time  the  publican. 

At  school,  if  he  is  lucky,  he  learns  to  spell  out  a 
’  newspaper,  or,  perhaps,  even  to  write  a  letter.  Then  he 
is  an  authority  on  all  things  knowable — and  a  few  more 
—  in  the  neighborhood.  The  great  attraction  in  school 
for  him  is  to  play  tricks  on  his  master,  with  whom,  after 
all,  he  is  not  on  bad  terms,  and  on  his  schoolfellows. 
He  prepares  for  the  real  races  later  on  in  life  by  racing 
his  comrades  to  and  from  school. 

Of  course,  he  has  nearly  always  a  pony  of  his  own, 
and  mighty  proud  he  is  of  it  !  But  do  not  believe  that 
he  takes  the  same  friendly  or  "chummy”  interest  in 
him  that  a  Northern  boy  would.  The  horse  to  him  is  a 
means  to  an  end.  Even  to  the  South  American  youth, 
and  more-SQ  There  i*.  a.  deem  cleft,  .fixed  be- 

tween  the  animal  and  the  man.  To  compare  a  man  to 
a  lion  or  an  eagle  would  be  a  grievous  insult  Proverbs 
such  as  "Every  dog  has  his  day,”  if  literally  translated 
into  Spanish,  would,  in  a  South  American  party,  evoke 
a  silence  of  disapproval  that  would  distinctly  be  heard 
at  a  distance.  The  English  allusion  of  the  "grey 
mare  ”  being  the  better  of  the  span  would  appear  inde¬ 
cent  to  our  South  American.  There  is  no  friendship 
between  him  and  the  animal.  The  ties  of  sympathy 
that  bound  Adam  to  the  subjects  of  his  wide  realm  in 
Paradise  have  been  broken,  and,  as  it  seems,  almost 
hopelessly  broken.  There  is  no  race  that  has  so  much 
to  do  with  animals  as  the  South  American  ;  yet  no  race, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  less  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling 
for  animals. 

Of  the  dogs  that  are  so  numerous  about  his  father’s 
ranch,  young  South  America  owns  at  least  one, — often 
quite  a  pack.  They  follow  him  in  camp,  drive  the 
sheep,  guard  the  house,  and  so  on.  But  the  friendship 
that  exists  between  an  English  or  North  American  boy 
and  his  dog  is  almost  altogether  unknown  here.  Fancy 
a  South  American  dog  dying  for  his  master  i  The  idea 
is  altogether  inadmissible. 

Bare  or  meager  as  are  his  pastimes,  still  sometimes 
Inancito  plays.  Among  his  playthings  the  first  and 
next  to  his  heart  are  bolitas  (marbles).  Humanity  is 
-  ever  alike.  He  plays  at  marbles.  The  gambling  in- 
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stmct  is  in  the  blood.  For  him  gambling  is  the  chief 
incentive  in  marbles,  and  gamble  he  does.  Betting  and 
gambling  are  his  pride.  He  bets  on  marbles,  he  bets  on 
ponies,  he  bets  on  horses,  as  soon  as  he  has  a  cent  to  be 
pitted  on  something. 

|  There  is  the  tromfis,  or  top.  He  whips  his  top  as  ele¬ 
gantly  as  any  boy  in  the  neighborhood.  Still  you  could 
not  say  that  he  is  passionately  fond  of  it  He  takes  his 
pleasures  with  the  blase  air  of  a  dude,  the  calm  that  is 
bred  in  the  bone  of  the  Mongol. 

Then  there  is  the  kite.  On  the  wide,  open  plains 
there  is  almost  always  some  wind,  and  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  are  fond  of  their  kite.  It  ought  to  be  of'  gaudy 
colors  to  derive  the  name  of  tip-top  kite.  And  when 
tala  is  in  very  good  spirits,  he  might,  perhaps,  for  once, 
be  seen  to  fly  Inancito’ s  kite  for  him,  when  nobody  is 
about  looking  on. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  S.  A. 
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HE  WON’T  AID  TO 
EXPLOIT  MEXICO 


Actions  of  Some  Americans 
Have  Justified  Suspicions — 
Deplores  Force  Policy. 


“LONG  WAY  IS  TO  FIGHT” 


But  President  Insist!  on  Our 
Right  and  Duty  to  Guard 
the  Border. 


DEFENDS  NEW  BANK  LAW 


Says  It  Presented  Panic — Discusses 
the  Democracy  of  Business  and 
Praises  the  Average  Man. 


Special  to  The  Xeto  York  Times. 

DETROIT,  July  10. — Addressing  the 
World’s  Salesmanship  Congress  here 
this  morning  President  Wilson  outlined 
his  policy  in  regard  to  Mexico,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  give  no  aid  to  those 
who  have  tried  to  exploit  her. 

“  What  makes  Mexico  suspicious  of 
us,”  he  said,  “  is  that  she  does  not  be 
lieve  as  yet  that  we  want  to  serve  her. 
She  believes  we  want  to  possess  her. 
And  she  has  justification  for  the  belief 
in  the  way  in  which  some  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  have  tried  to  exploit  her  priv¬ 
ileges  and  possessions.  For  my  part  I 
will  not  serve  the  amoitions  of  those 
gentlemen,  but  I  will  try  to  serve  all 
America,  so  far  as  Intercourse  with 
Mexico  is  concerned,  by  trying  to  serve 
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Mexico  herself.” 
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_ President  insisted,  however,  upon 

the  absolute  right  of  the  United  States 
to  defend  her  border,  but,  as  to  going 
further,  stated  his  ^position  by  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  hall  in  which  the  President  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Salesmanship  Congress  was 
crowded  and  his  audience  was  enthusi¬ 
astic.  When  ho  asked,  “  What  do  we 
most  desire  when  the  present  tragical 
confusion  of  the  world's  affairs  is 
over!  ”  the  audience  cried,  “  Peace.” 
And  then  the  President  continued  “  Per¬ 
manent  peace.” 

The  President’s  Speech. 

The  President’s  speech  follows: 

“  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  I  find  myself  facing  so  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  a  company  as 
this.  You  will  readily  understand  that 
I  have  not  come  here  to  make  an  elabo¬ 
rate  address,  but  I  have  come  here  to 
express  my  interest  in  the  objects  of 
this  great  association  and  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  the  opportunities  which  are 
immediately  ahead  of  you  in  handling 
the  business  of  this  country. 

These  are  days  of  incalculable 
hange,  my  fellow-citizens.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  anybody  to  predict  anything 
hat  is  certain  in  detail  -with  regard  to 
e  future,  either  of  this  country  or  the 
orld,  in  the  large  movements  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  that  is  that  the  United  States  will 
play  a  new  part  of  ^unprecedented  op¬ 
portunity  and  of  greatly  Increased  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  United  States  has  had 
a  very  singular  history  in  respect  of  its 
business  relationships  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I  have  always  believed,  and  I  think 
you  have  always  believed,  that  there  13 
*^slness  genius  in  the  United 
States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
*A?leric?  has  apparently  been 
afraid  of  toucning  too  intimately  the 

?lmngePr°CeS-8ea  °f  international  ex- 

America,  of  all  countries  in  the 

Vmas  ^een,  timId’  and  has  not  un- 
tH  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
provided  itself  with  the  fundamentil  tn! 
strumentalities  for  playing  a  large  part 
in  the  trade  of  the  woFld.  Amerka 
which  ought  to  have  had  the  broldett 
vision  of  any  nation,  has  raised  up  an 
extraordinary  number  of  prov  nciAl 
thinkers,  men  who  thought  proving  fy 

J?' oat.  ^nsdness,  men  who  thoug.ht 

the  Lnited  States  was  not  readv  to  take 
her  competitive  part  in  the  struggle  for 
the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  world  For 
anybody  who  reflects  philosophicaHv 
upon  the  history  of  this  country,  that 
is  the  most  amazing  fact  about  it  But 
the  time  for  provincial  thinkers  has 
gone  by.  We  must  play  a  great  part  in 
tne  world,  whether  we  choose  It  or  not. 

Now  a  Creditor  Nation. 

“  Do  >r011  know  the  significance  of  this 
single  fact,  that  within  the  last  year 
or  two  we  have,  speaking  in  large 
terms,  ceased  to  be  a  debtor  nation  and 
became  a  creditor  nation ;  that  we  have 
more  of  the  surplus  gold  of  the  world 
than  we  ever  had  before,  and  that  om- 
business  hereafter  is 'to  lend  and  to  heb> 
and  to  promote  the  great  peaceful 
terprises  of  the  worm  Peaceful  en- 


"  if  you  are  going  to  sell  things  in 
tropical  countries  they  must  rather  obvl-  P 
ously  be  different  from  those  which  you 
sell  in  the  cold  arctic  countries.  You 
cannot  assume  that,  the  rest  of  the  1 
world  is  going  to  wear  or  use  or  manu¬ 
facture  what  you  wear  and  use  and 
manufacture.  Your  raw  materials  must 
be  the  raw  materials  that  they  need,  not  , 
the  raw  materials  that  you  need.  Your*, 
manufactured  goods  must  be  manu- £ 
factured  goods  that  they  desire,  not  y 
those  which  other  markets  have  desirea.  f 
“  And  so  your  business  will  keep  pacep 


terprises  of  the  world" 

“  We 'have  got  to  finance  the  world  in 
some  important  degree  ami  ii,r  a, 
finance  the  world  must  under^Y1^ 
and  rule  it  with  the! r  Vpirit.  SiW-iti1 
their  minds  We  cannot  cabin  and  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  any  longer 
America  will  have  ‘to  place  'her  goods 
by  running  her  intelligence  ahead  of 
her  goods  [Applause.]  No  amount  of 
mere  push,  no  amount  of  mere  hustlin' 
-or,  to  speak  In  the j Western  !anguag“ 
no  amount  ot  mere  rustling,  [laughter  I 
no  amount  of  mere  active  enterprise  wVii 
suffice.  There  have  been  two  ways  0f 
doing  business  in  tile  world  outside  of 
the  lands  in  which  the  great  manufact 
urers  have  been  made.  One  has  been 
to  try  to  force  the  tastes  of  the  raanu- 
facturing  country  on  the  countrv  in 
which  the  markets  were  being  soiight 
the  other  way  has  been  to  study  the 
tastes  and  needs  of  the  countries  where 
the  markets  were  being  sought,  and  suit 
your  goods  to  those  tastes  and  needs 
All  the  latter  method  had  beaten  the 
former  method.  [Applause.]  lne 

“  If  you  are  going  to  sell  carpets  for 
example,  in  India,  you  have  got  to  have 
as  good  taste  as  the  Indians  in  the  nat 
terns  of  the  carpets;  and  that  is  goinp 
some.  [Uaughter  and  applause  ]  6 


with  your  knowledge,  not  of  yourself  and 
of  your  manufacturing  processes  but  of 
them  and  their  commercial  needs. 

“  That  Is  statesmanship,  because  that 
is  relating  your  international  activities 
to  the  conditions  which  exist  In  other 
countries.  If  we  can  once  get  what 
some  gentlemen  are  so  loath  to  give 
us— a  merchant  marine  (applause) — if  we 
can  once  get  in  a  position  to  deliver 
our  own  goods,  then  the  goods  we  have 
to  deliver  will  be  adjusted  to  the  desire 
of  those  to  whom  we  deliver  them,  and 
all  the  world  will  welcome  America  In 
the  great  field  of  commerce  and  manu¬ 
facture. 

"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
my  fellow-citizens,  about  service.  I 
wish  the  word  had  not  been  surrounded 
with  so  much  sickly  sentimentality,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  good,  robust,  red-blooded 
word,  and  it  is  the  key  to  everything 
that  concerns  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  world.  You  cannot  force  your¬ 
self  upon  anybody  who  is  not  obliged 
to  take  you.  The  only  way  in  which 
you  can  be  sure  of  being  accepted  is  by 
being  sure  that  you  have  got  something 
to  offer  that  is  worth  taking.  And  the 
only  way  you  can  be  sure  of  that  is  by 
being  sure  that  you  wish  to  adapt  it  to 
the  use  and  service  of  the  people  to 
whom  you  are  trying  to  sell. 

Deplores  Force  in  Mexico. 

I  was  trying  to  expound  in  another 
place  the  other  day  the  long  way  and 
the  short  way  to  get  together.  The  long 
way  is  to  fight.  I  have  heard  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  say  that  they  want  to  help 
.Mexico,  and  the  way  they  propose  to 
help  her  is  to  overwhelm  her  with  force. 
That  is  the  long  way  to  help  Mexico, 
as  well  as  the  wrong  way.  Because 
after  the  fighting  you  have  a  nation  full 
of  justified  suspicions  and  animated  by 
well-founded  hostility  and  hatred.  And 
then  will  you  help  them?  Then  will  you 
.establish  cordial  business  relationships 
with  them?  Then  will  you  go  on  as 
neighbors  and  establish  their  confi¬ 
dence? 

"  °n  the  contrary,  you  will  have  shut 
every  door  as  if  it  were  of  steel  against 
you. 

Won’t  Aid  Mexico’s  Exploiters, 

”  What  makes  Mexico  suspicious  of 
us  is  that  she  does  not  believe  as  yet 

Jthat  we  want  to  serve  her.  She  be¬ 
lieves  we  want  to  possess  her.  And  she 
has  ‘justification  for  the  belief  in  the 
way  in  which  some  of  our  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  have  tried  to  exploit  her  privileges 
and  possessions.  For  my  part,  I  will 
not  serve  the  ambitions  of  those  gentle¬ 
men,  but  I  will  try  to  serve  all  America 
so  far  as  intercourse  with  Mexico  is 
concerned,  by  trying  to  serve  Mexico 
herself. 

„  “There  are  some  things  that  are  not 
debatable.  Of  course,  we  have  got  to 
ciefend  our  border.  That  goes  without 
saying.  Of  course,  we  must  make  good 
our  own  sovereignty,  but  we  must  re¬ 
spect  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico.  I  am 
°5e.2f  .?se — 1  have  sometimes  suspect-  s 

ed  that  there  were  not  manv  of  them _ 5 

who  believe  absolutely  in  the  Virginia 
bill  of  rights,  which  says  that  a  people 
ha?,  *Ye  to  do  anything  they  please  X 

with  their  own  country  and  their  own  I 
Government. 

“  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  I 
that,  and  I  am  going  to  stand  by  those  f 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  believe  that.  | 
That  is  for  the  benefit  of  ‘  butters-in.:  I 
Now.  I  use  that  as  an  illustration,  my  ¥ 
fellow-citizens. 


Pleads  for  Permanent  Peace. 


“  What  do  we  most  desire  when  the  ' 
present  tragical  confusion  of  the  world’s 
affairs  is  over?  We  desire  permanent 
peace,  do  we  not?  Permanent  peace  can 
grow  only  in  one  soil.  That  is  the  soil 
of  actual  good  will.  Good  will  cannot 
exist  without  mutual  comprehension. 

“  Charles  Lamb,  the  English  writer, 
made  a  very  delightful  remark  that  I 
have  long  treasured  in  my  memory 
hie  stuttered  a  little  bit,  and”  he  said  of 


one  who  was  not  present, 


hVH-"fiate“Thattn  -  m  -  ma  rt .  “arc 
aid,  ’  Whv.  Charles,  you  don  t  know 
lim  at  all.’  ‘Oh,  of  course  I  don  t 


know  him,  I  can’t  hate  a  mari  I  know. 

“That  is  a -profound  human  remarK. 
You  can’t  hate  a  man  that  you  known 
I  know  some  rascals  that  I  have  tried 
to  hate.  I  have  tried  to  head  them  off 
as  rascals,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
hate  them.  1  have  liked  them. 

“  And  so  not  to  compare  like  with 
unlike,  in  the  relationships  of  nations 
with  each  other,  many  of  our  antagon¬ 
isms  are  based  upon  misunderstanding, 
and  as  long  as  you  cannot  take  its  point 
of  view  you  cannot  commend  your  goods 
to  its  purchaser. 

“  As  long  as  you  go  to  it  with  a  super¬ 
cilious  air,  '.’or  example,  and  patronize 
it.  and  then,  as  we  have  tried  to  do  in 
some  less  developed  countries,  tell  them 
that  that  is  what  they  ought  to  want 
whether  they  want  it  or  not.  you  can  t 
do  business  with  them.  You  have  got  to 
approach  it  just  as  you  really  ought  to 
approach  all  matters  of  human  rela¬ 
tionship. 

“  These,  people  who  give  their  money 
to  philanthropy,  for  example,  but  cannot 
for  the  life  of  them  see  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
I r  ire  giving  the  money,  are  not  philan- 
|  ^hropists.  They  endow  and  promote 
/philanthropy,  but  you  cannot  love  all 
'  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

“  The  great  barrier  in  this  world  I 
have  sometimes  thought  is  not  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  principle,  but  the  barrier  of  taste. 
Certain  classes  of  society  find  certain 
other  classes  of  society  distasteful  to 
them.  They  don’t  like  the  way  they 
dress.  They  do  not  like  the  infrequency 
with  which  they  bathe.  They  do  not 
like  to  consort  with  them  under  the 
conditions  in  which  they  live. 

“  Therefore  they  stand  at  a  distance 
from  them,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  serve  them,  because  they  do 
not  understand  them  and  they  do  not 
feel  the  common  pulse  of  humanity  and 
the  common  school  of  experience  which 
is  the  only  thing  which  binds  us  to¬ 
gether  and  educates  us  In  the  same 
fashion. 

“  This,  then,  my  friends,  is  the  simple 
message  that  I  bring  to  you.  Lift  your 
eyes  to  the  horizon  of  business.  Do  not 
look  too  close  at  the  Jittle  processes 
with  which  you  are  concerned,  ,but  let 
your  thoughts  and  your  imaginations 
run  abroad  throughout  the  whole  world 
and  with  the  inspiration  of  the  thought 
that  yop  are  Americans  and  are  men 
who  carry  liberty  and  justice  and  the 
principles  of  humanity  wherever  vou  go. 

“  Go  out  and  sell  goods  that  will  make 
the  world  more  comfortable  and  more 
happy,  and  convert  them  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  America.” 


President  Defends  His  Party. 


Representative  business  men  of  De¬ 
troit  greeted  President  Wilson  at 
luncheon  at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club 
this  afternoon.  The  President  in  his 


speech  after  the  luncheon  said; 

“  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  Detroit 
and  face  to  face  with  the  men  who  have 
played  the  principal  part  in  giving  it 
distinction  throughout  the  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  Looking  about 
among  you,  I  see  that  it  is  true  in  this 
matter,  as  in  others,  that  the  only  men 
fit  for  such  a  job  are  young  men  and 
men  who  never  grow  old.  There  is  the 
liveliness  of  youth  in  the  eyes  even  of 
those  of  you  who  .have  shared  with  me 
tile  painful  parting  with  the  hirsute  ap¬ 
pendage. 

‘‘  I  have  been  interested  in  6ome 
things  Mr  Denby  has  said  to  me  today. 
He  has  shame-facedly  admitted  that  he 
has  found  himself  enjoying  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  Democrats.  Now,  I  have 
long  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  com¬ 
panionship  of  Republicans,  because  I 
am  by  instinct  a  teacher  and  I  would 
like  to  teach  them  something.  We  have 
been  trying,  some  of  us,  for  a  good 
many  years  to  teach  in  politics,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  this  lesson— that  we  are 
all  in  the  same  boat.  We  have  common 
interests,  and  it  is  our  business  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  serve  those  common  in¬ 
terests. 

“The  great  difficulty  that  has  con¬ 
fronted  us.  gentlemen,  lias  often  been 
that  we  have  deliberately  looked  at 
these  common  interests  from  self- 
chosen  angles,  which  made  them  look 
as  if  some  of,  us  were  separated  from 
others,  and  as  if  some  of  us  wanted  to 
depress  business,  for  example,  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  Us  wanted  to  exalt  business. 

”  I  dare  say  that  you  have  noticed  that 
the  same  necessity  to  make  a  living  is 
imposed  upon  Democrats  as  Republic¬ 
ans,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Democrats  are  just  as  willing 
to  make  a  good  living  as  Republicans. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  logically  to 
follow,  though  I  have  been  quoted  as 
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having  no  regard  for  logic,  that  Demo¬ 
crats  are  naturally  as  much  interested 
in  the  business  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  as  anybody  else.  So  that  if  you 
believe  that  they  are  not  as  fitted  to 
guide  it  as  other  persons,  you  cannot  be 
doubting  their  interest— you  are  only 
impugning  their  intelligence.  And  some 
iJemocrats  had  noticed  that  the  inclina- 
uon  to  suppose  that  only  some  persons 
understood  the  business  of  America,  had 
f,  tendency  to  run  into  the  assumption 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  under, 
stood  that  business  was  very  small,  and 
that  there  were  only  certain  groups  and 
associations  of  gentlemen  who  were  en- 
j  titled  to  be  trustees  of  that  business  for 
.  the  rest  of  us. 

Rejects  the  Trustee  Theory. 

'V  “  I  have  never  subscribed  in  any  walk 
of  life  to  the  trustee  theory.  I  have 
always  been  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
,  i  business  of  the  world  was  best  under- 
|  stood  by  those  men  who  were  in  the 
|  struggle  for  maintenance  not  only,  but 
|f  for  success.  The  man  who  knows  the 
raj  strength  of  the  tide  is  the  man  who  is 
»  swimming  against  it,  not  the  man  who 
is  floating  with  it.  The  man  who  Is 
,, immersed  in  the  beginnings  of  business, 
|  who  is  trying  to  get  his  foothold,  who  is 
;;  trying  to  get  other  men  to  believe  in 
c  h'm  and  lend  him  money  and  trust  him 
S-  to  make  profitable  use  of  that  money,  is 
s.  the  man  who  knows  what  the  business 
$  conditions  in  the  L'nited  States  are,  and 
:f  I  would  rather  take  his  counsel  as  to 
F  w’hat  ought  to  be  done  for  business  than 
counsel  of  any  established  captain 
L-  of  industry,  because  the  captain  of  in- 
S;  dustry  is  looking  backward  and  the 
}■  other  man  is  looking  forward.” 

The  conditions  of  business  change 
■r  with  every  generation;  change  with 
*9:  every  decade;  are  now  changing  at  an 
almost  breathless  pace,  and  the  men 
who  have  made  good  are  not  feeling  the 
;  tides  as  the  other  men  are  feeling 
■'•'■A  them.  The  men  who  have  got  into  the 
i/.  position  of  captaincy,  unless  they  are 
5.  of  unusual  fibre,  unless  they  are  of  un- 
/  usually  catholic  sympathy,  unless  they 
f  have  continued  to  touch  shoulder  with 
%  the  ranks,  unless  they  have  continued 
to  keep  close  communion  with  the  men 
they  are  employing  and  the  young  men 
they  are  bringing  up  as  their  assistants, 

’  do  not  belong  to  the  struggle  in  which 
ISf  we  should  see  that  every  unreasonable 
obstacle  is  removed  and  every  reason- 
able  help  afforded  that  public  policy  can 
HR  afford. 


, 


The  Democracy  of  Business. 

1  “  So  I  invite  your  thoughts  In  what  I 

j  sincerely  believe  to  be  an  entirely  non¬ 
partisan  spirit  to  the  democracy  of  busi¬ 
ness.  An  act  was  recently  passed  in 
Congress  that  some  of  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  business  men  of  this  .country 
earnestly  opposed — men  whom  I  knew, 
men  whose  character  I  trusted,  men 
whose  integrity  I  absolutely  believed  in. 
I  refer  to  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  by 
which  wre  intended  and  succeeded  in 


l)  today-this*  ^sat,  whirh  sathered^we 
j  The  moral  of  It  is"  ttSrta  ?eW  men^can- 

]  borlvd  ne  th®,  interests  Of  a  large 

t  (of,  uicn,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  determine  them  and  advance  them 
is  to  nave  a  representative  assembly 
cnosen  by  themselves  get  together  and 
a  j  common  council  regarding  them. 
Iwi,  *do  you  .pot  notice  that  in  every 
o^uP.afion  in  the  United  States 
of  beglnninS  to  be  more  and  more 

ot  this  common  council,  and  have  von 
not  noticed  that  the  ’more  common 
council  you  have  the  higher  the  stand- 
1  al,?5  ale  that  are  insisted  upon? 
a  t  attended  the  other  day  the  con- 
1  vooKo  advertising  men,  ant}  their 

1  inoctp  is  1  ruth  and  fair  dealing  in  what 
you  represent  your  business  to  be  and 
your  goods  to  be.’  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  every  association  like  this  the  pre¬ 
vailing-  sentiment  is  that  only  bv  the 
highest  standards— mean  the:  highest 
moral  standards— can  you  achieve  the  . 
3  most  permanent  and  satisfactory  busi¬ 
ness  results.  Was /that  the  prevalent 
|  conception  before  these  associations 
t  Jvere  drawn  together?  Have  you  not 
j  found  the  moral  judgment  of  the  av- 
-  erage  man  steadies  the  whole  process 
•j  aJ?,d  clarifies  it?  Do-  you  not  know  more 
j  after  every  conference  with  your  fel- 
\  lows  than  you  did  before?  I  never  went 
J  into  a  committee  of  any  kind,  upon  any 

3  important  public  matter — or  private 
j  matter  so  far  as  that  is  concerned — that 
\  I  did  not  come  out  with  an  altered  judg- 
|  ment  and  knowing  much  more,  but 
:S  knowing  that  the  common  judgment  ar- 
*  rived  at  was  better  than  I  could  have 
I  suggested  when  I  went  in.  That  is  the 
a  universal  experience  of  candid  men,  and 
j  if  it  were  not  so  there  would  be  no  ob- 
|  j-ect  in  congresses  like  this. 

|  “  And  whenever  we  attempt  legisla- 

ifj  tion  we  find  ourselves  in  this  case:  We 
;  are  not  In  the  presence  of  the  many 
.  who  can  counsel  wisely,  but  we  are  iii 
.  the  presence  of  the  few  who  counsel  too 
|  narrowly,  and  the  thing  that  we  have 
s  been  trying  to  break  away  from  is  not 

4  that  these  gentlemen  who  constituted 
3  the  narrow  circles  of  advice  should  be 

excluded  from  the  advice,  but  that  they 
Sshould  associate  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
Jsands  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

"I  have  heard  some  say  that  i  was  not 
1  accessible  to  them,  and  when  I  inquired 
Jinto  it  I  found  they  meant  that  I  did 
H not  personally  invite  them.  They  did 
■  not  kn^w  how  to  come  without  being  in- 
Ivited,  and  they  did  not  care  to  come  if 
tg-Ji  they  came  on  the  same  terms  with 
S8>3  everybody  else,  knowing  that  every- 
i^body  else  was  welcome  whom  I  had 
ti me  to  confer  with. 

“  Am  I  telling  you  things  unobserved 
:  JJby  you?  Do  you  not  know  that  these 
;  ,  things  are  true?  And  do  you  not  be- 

■  lieve  with  me  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Xgl  nation  can  be  better  conducted  on  the 
.j basis  of  general  counsel  than  upon  the 

basis  of  sneoial  counsel?  Men  eve  eol. 


Jr  I  ' .  ibasis  of  special  counsel?  Men  are  col- 
VjP '  '•’•/] ored  and  governed  by  their  occupations 
11I  their  surroundings  and  their  habits. 
UUU115  m  cun  uu  t  01  liic  euiiij  oi  ui  a,  :  jf  I  wanted  to  change  the  law  radically 

small  number  of  men  and  making  it  §*•'  ; .  Ji  would  not  consult  a  lawyer.  If  I 

j  wanted  to  change  business  methods  rad- 
icallv  I  would  not  consult  a  man  who 
J^lmade  a  conspicuous  success  by  using 
y  the  present  methods  that  I  wanted  to 
[.'change.  Not  because  I  would  distrust 
V.  these  men,  but  because  I  would  know 
*'  19  that  they  would  not  change  their  thinkr 

;  ing  overnight;  that  they  would  have  to 
o  through  a  long  process  of  reac- 
with  the  circumstances  of 


available  to  everybody  who  had  real 
commercial  assets,  and  the  very  men 
who  opposed  that  act.  and  opposed  it 
conscientiously,  now  admit  that  it  saved 
the  country  from  a  ruinous  panic  when 
the  stress  of  war  came  on,  and  that  it 
is  the  salvation  of  every  business  man 
who  is  in  the  mid3t  of  the  tides  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  describe. 

J  “  What  docs  that  mean,  gentlemen? 
j  It  means  that  you  can  get  a  settled 
point  of  view  and  can  conscientiously 
fi  oppose  progress  if  you  do  not  need  prog- 
l  ress  yourself.  That  is  what  it  means. 

"  I  am  not  impugning  the  intelligence 
'  even  of  the  men  who  opposed  these 
things,  because  the  same  tiling  happens 
1  to  every  man;  if  he  is  not  of  extraordi- 
}  nary  make-up  he  cannot  see  tne  neoes- 
'  sitv  for  a  thing  that  he  does  not  himself 
need.  When  you  have  abundant  credit 
’  and  control  of  credit,  you,  of  course,  do 
\  not  need  that  the  area  of  credit  should 
1  be  broadened. 


!  ■ 
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-1  quaintance 

m  the  time  before  they  could  be  converted 
to  my  point  of  view.  You  get  a  good 
'Ideal  more  light  on  the  street  than  you 
i  j  do  in  any  private  rank  and  file  of  your 
sJ'  cj  fellow-citizens— than  you  do  in  any-  pri- 
1  vate  conference  whatever. 


Believes  in  the  Ordinary  Man. 

“  So  I  say  that  the  suspicion  is  begin 
ning  to  dawn  in  many'  quarters  that 
the  average  man  knows  the  business 
necessities  of  the  country  just  as  well 
j  as  the  extraordinary  man  does.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  ordinary  man.  If  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  ordinary  man  I  would 
j  move -out  of  a  democracy  and,  if  I  could 
i  find  a  decent  monarchy,  I  would  live  in 


A  Servant,  Not  o  Ruler. 

“  I  would  rather  hear  what  the  men 
are  talking  about  on  the  trains  and  in 
the  shops  and  ,by  the  fireside  than  hear 
anything  else,  because  I  want  guidance, 
and  I  know  I  could  get  it  there,  and 
what  I  am  constantly  asking  is  that 
men  should  bring  me  that  counsel,  be- 
J  cause  1  am  not  privileged  to  determine 
'  things  independently  of  this  counsel,  x  | 
am  your  servant,  not  your  ruler. 

”  One  thing  that  wo  are  trying  now  to 
convert  .  the  small  circles  to,  that  the 
big  circles  are  already  converted  to,  is 
I  that  this  country  needs  a  merchant  ma- 
• :  J  r;  no  and  ought  to  get  one.  I  have  found 
.j that  I  had  a  great  deal  more  resistance 
jwhen  I  tried  to  help  business  than  when 
I  tried  to  interfere  with  it.  I  have  had 


when  I  tried  to  do  anything  else.  We 
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call  ourselves  a  liberal  nation,  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  one  of  the 
most  conservative  nations  in  the  world. 

If  you  want  to  make  enemies,  try 
to  change  something.  You  know  why  it 
is.  To  do  things  today  exactly  the  way 
you  hid  them  yesterday  saves  thinking, 
it  does  not  cost  you  anything.  You 
have  acquired  the  habit;  you  know  the 
foutine ;  ypu  do  not  have  to  plan  anv- 
thmg,  and  it  frightens  you  with  a  hint 
of  exertion  to  learn  that  you  will  have 
10  ao  it  a  different  way  tomorrow.  Until 
J  became  a  college  teacher  I  used  to 
tninlc  that  the  young  men  were  radical, 

.  hut  college  boys  are  the  greatest  con- 
;  servatives  I  ever  tackled  in  my  life, 
largely  because  they  have  associated 
too  much  with  their  fathers.  And  what 
you  have  to  do  with  them  is  to  take 
|  them  up  upon  some  visionary  height  and 
3  show  them  the  map  of  the  world  as  it  is. 
1,  P°  n«t  let  them  see  their  father's 
•  i  #a?itoiT-  not  them  see  their  ! 

A  father  s  counting  house.  Let  them! 

:  see  the  great  alley  teeming  with  labo- 
j  nous  people.  Let  them  see  the  great 
j  struggle  of  men  In  realms  they  never 
n  dreamed.  Let  them  see  the  great  emo- 
d  tional  power  that  is  in  the  world,  the  f 
great  ambitions,  the  great  hopes,  the 
«  fea.rs.  Give  them  some  picture 

1  f*f  .mankind,  and  then  their  father's 
j  business  and  every  other  man's  '  busi- 
tH  ness  will  begin  to  fall  into  place.  They 
■  will  see  that  it  is  an  item  and  not  the 
'4  whole  thing;  and  they  will  sometimes 
.J  see  that  the  Item  is  not  properly  related 
J  to  the  whole,  and  what  they  will  get  in- 
«  forested  in  will  be  to  relate  the  item  to 
I  the  whole,  So  that  It  will  form  part  of 
J  the  force  and  not  part  of  the*  impedi- 
l  ment. 

The  Country’s  Duty. 


This  country,  above  every  country  in 
the  world,  gentlemen,  is  meant  to  lift, 
it  is  meant  to  add  to  the  forces  that  im¬ 
proved  It  is  meant  to  add  to  everything 
that  betters  the  world,  that  gives  it  bet¬ 
ter  thinking,  more  honest  endeavor,  a 
closer  grapple  of  men  with  men,  so  that 
we  will  all  be  pulling  together  like  one 
ii  resistible  team  in  a  single  harness. 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  seemed  wise  ! 
|  to  substitute  for  the  harsh  processes  of 
|  the  law,  which  merely  lays  its  hand  on  ! 
i  our  shoulder  after  you  have  sinned  and 
ihreatens  you  with  punishment,  some  of  i 
the  older  and  more  helpful  processes  of  I 
counsel. 

that  is  the  reason  the  Federal  Trade  \ 
:  commission  was  established— so  that 
men  would  have  some  place  where  they 
could  take  counsel  as  to  what  the  law 
was  and  what  the  law  permitted,  and 
also  take  counsel  as  to  whether  the  law 
.tself  was  right  and  advice  had  not  bet¬ 
ter  be  taken  as  to  its  alteration,  be¬ 
cause  the  processes  of  counsel  are  the 
only  processes  of  accommodation,  not 
the  processes  of  punishment. 

iJunlshment  regards,  but  it  does  not 
lift  up.  Punishment  impedes,  but  it 
does  not  improve.  And  30  we  ought  to 
substitute  for  the  harsh  processes  of 
the  law.  wherever  we  can,  the  milder  j 
and  gentler  and  more  helptul  processes 
of  counsel. 


I  rg'fs  Tariff  Commission. 

1  “It  has  been  a  very  great  grief  to 
some  of  us,  year  after  year,  to  see  a  I 
fundamental  thing  like  the  fiscal  policy 
|°f  th,e  Government  with  regard  to  duties  t 
on  imports  made  a  football  of  politics.  [ 
Why,  gentlemen,  party  politics  ought  to  [ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  off 
what  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  [ 

J  States,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  ought  { 
j  to  have  a  tariff  commission  and,  I  may* 
add,  are  going  to  have  a  tariff  commis-E 
sion.  But,  then,  gentlemen,  the  trouble  l, 
will  be  with  me.  The  provision  as  itp 
stands  makes  it  obligatory  upon  me  not  B 
to  choose  more  than  half  the  commission  E 
from  any  one  political  party.  The  bill  W 
3  does  not  undertake  to  say  how  many  f 
apolitical  parties  there  are.  That  just  I 
now  is  a  delicate  question.  But  I  am 


&"■ 
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j  forbidden  to  take  more  than  two  of  the 
.'  same  variety,  and  yet  the  trouble  about 


same  variety,  ann  yet  tile  trouble  about  1 
that  Is  I  would  like  to  find  men  for  that  f 
commission  who  were  of  no  one  of  the 


lit.  The  very  conception  of^ America  is  ■  ,  I*  deal  more  resistance  of  counsel, 

j  based  “P°tnh(,tb  ,JaEe  man  and  I  call  1  ^  of  special  counsel,  when  1  tried  to  alter 

%  vci  to  Witness'  that  there  have  not  been  I  the  things  that  are  established  than 

Imanv  catastrophes  in  American  history. 

I  call  you  to  witness  that  the  average 


varieties.  h;  ; 

”  I  would  like  to  find  nien  who  would 
find  out  the  circumstances  of  American  i  •  ■ ' 

business,  particularly  as  it  changes  and  1 
is  going  to  change  with  perplexing  ! 
lapidity  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead 
ot  us,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  . 
the  interest  of  any  party'  whatever,  S 
so  that  we  should  be  able  to  leg-  !  <f 
islate  upon  the  facts  and  upon  I 
the  large  economic  aspects  of  those  ( 
facts  without  stnnninir  tn  thinlr  h 


_ 


. 


Pt^hT  i t  was  going'’ to  be  next.  That1' 

I  the  idea,  but  almost  everybody  In  this 
lenfmtrv  wears  a  ;abel  of  some  kind  and 
under  the  law  J  suppose  I  have  to  turn 
I  them  around  and  see  how  they  aie 
inhered  how  they  are  branded;  and  that 
siloing  to  be  a  very  great  blow  to  my 
spirit  and  a  very  great  test  of  my  judg- 

iSiope,  after  the  results  are  achieved, 
you  will  judge  me  leniently,  because  my 
desire  would  be  not  to  have  a  bipartisan 
but  an  absolute  nonpartisan  eommis- 

:  Relieve  that  Americans  can  manu¬ 

facture  goods  better  than  anybody  else, 
that  they  can  sell  goods  as  honestly  as 
anybody  else,  that  they  can  find  out  the 
conditions  and  meet  the  conditions  ot 
foreign  business  better  than  anybody 
else,  and  I  want  to  see  them  given  a 
chance  right  away,  and  they  will  be 
whether  I  want  them  to  be  or  not.  \ V  e 
have  been  trying  to  get  ready  for  it. 

“  The  national  banks  of  the  Lmted 
states  until  the  recent  Currency  act 
I  were  held  back  by  the  very  terms  ot 
the  law  under  which  they  operated  trom 
i  some  of  the  most  Important  interna¬ 
tional  transactions.  To  my  mind,  that 
I  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  facts  of  om 
j  commercial  history.  The  Congress  o 
the  .United  States  was  not  willing  that 
the  national  banks  should  have  a  latch 
I  kev  and  go  away  from  home.  they 
we're  afraid  they  would  not  know  how 
to  get  back  under  cover,  and  banks 
from  other  countries  had  to  establish 
branches  where  American  bankers  were 
doing  business  to  take  care  of  some  ot 
the  most  important  processes  of  inter - 
nation#!  exchange. 

“  That  is  nothing  less  than  amazing, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  any  longer ;  it 
never  was  necessary;  it  w«3  only 
|  thought  to  be  necessary  by  some  emi¬ 
nently  provincial  statesmen.  We  are 
done  with  provincialism  in  the  states¬ 
manship  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  got  to  have  a  view  now  and  a 
horizon,  as  wide  as  the  world  itself, 
i  “And  when  T  Iook  around  upon  an 
alert  company  like  this  it  seems  to  me 
in  m.v  imagination  they  are  almost 
1  straining  at  the  leash.  They  are  waiting 
I  to  be  let  loose  upon  this  great  race  that 
is  now  going  to  challenge  our  abilities. 
For  my  part,  I  shall  look  forward  to 
the  result  with  absolute  and  serene  con¬ 
fidence,  because  the  spirit  of  the  United 
States  is  an  International  spirit  if  we 
conceive  it  right. 

“  This  is  not  the  home  of  any  partlcu- 
i  iar  race  of  men.  It  is  not  the  home  ot 
any  particular  set  ot  political  traditions. 
This  is  a  home  the  doors  of  which  have 
|  been  opened  from  tne  first  to  mankind, 
tc  everybody  who  loved  liberty,  to 
^  everybody  whose  ideal  was  equality  ot 
opportunity,  to  everybody  whose  heart 
was  moved  bv  the  fundamental  Instincts 
and  sympathies  of  humanity.  That  Is 
America,  and  now  it  is  as  if  the  nations 
of  the  world,  sampled  and  united  here, 
were  in  their  new  union  and  new'  com¬ 
mon  understanding,  turning  about  to 
serve  the  world  with  all  the  honest  pro¬ 
cesses  of  business  and  of  enterprise.  1 
am  happy  that  I  should  be  witnessing 
the  dawn  of  the  day  when  America  is 
|  Indeed  to  come  into  her  own." 

Advice  About  Foreign  Trade. 

Many  speakers  at  the  opening  sessions 
of  the  Salesmanship  Congress  today 
urged  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  who  seek  foreign  trade,  to  adjust 
their  method  to  the  national  customs 
and  business  methods  o^  the  countries 
they  invade. 

D.  M.  Barrett.  General  Chairman  of 
the  congress;  Secretary  of  Commerce 
William  C.  Redfield,  Lafayette  Young, 
the  De  Moines  publisher,  and  Hugh 
Chalmers,  a  Detroit  manufacturer, 
preached  this  gospel:  "  Sell  your  foreign 
customers  what  they  want  to  buy  and 
serve  them  as  they  want  to  be  served,’’ 
was  the  keynote  of  several  addresses 
made  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Redfield  said  that  American  busi¬ 
ness,  attempting  to’ broaden  its  foreign 
field,  would  face  the  greatest  test  in  its 
history  when  the  European  war  was 
over.  Success  or  failure,  he  said,  rested 
with  American  business  men  and  Amer¬ 
ican  business  methods. 

Mr.  Chalmers  devoted  much  of  his 
address  to  suggestions  regarding  the 
hiring  of  salesmen. 

“  Most  of  us  who  ha\v 
he  said.  ”  have  managed,  somehow  or 
other,  to  sell  these  things,  but  few  of 
us  have  ever  reduced  the  selling  part 
of  our  business  to  the  scientific  basis 
that  we  have  the  manufacturing  and 
merchandising  ends  of  our  business. 

“  We  have  gone  too  long  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  salesmen  were  born  and  not 
made;  that  there  was  no  known  method 
of  determining  whether  a  man  could 
sell  goods  or  not.” 

Mr.  Barrett,  who  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  conceived  and  organized  the  aales- 


manship  congress,  said  that  “  worth 
while  employes  do  not  want  worms 
warranted  not  to  turn.” 

.  “  They  want  restless,  aggressive  men 

like  themselves,”  he  said,  and  he  added 
that  there  is  ”  a  famine  of  high-priced 
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back  to  Washington  at  4  o  clock  this 
afternoon 


■  V' 


WAR  THE  LAST  RESORT. 


President  Defines  Attitude  to  a 
Toledo  Crowd. 

1  TOLEDO,  Ohio,  July  10.— ‘‘  The  UniteiJ  ( 

States  will  go  to  only  n  C« 

unmistakable  necessity,  said  P 
Wilson,  in  a  five-minute  talk  at  the 

Union  Station  here  this  afternoon  on  his 

I  way  back  to  Washington  from  Detroit, 

I  which  lie  left  at  4  o’clock. 

*  Representative  Sherwood,  a  strong  op 
|  ponent  of  preparedness,  introduced  , 

President  with  the  «ate“*ntonth£j£ 
and  the  Executive  agreed  on  many 
thing'  Then  the  President  told  the 
crowd  "how  they  had  dl.a.r.od  on  pro- 

Shorwood 
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SEES  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Foreign  Trade  Expert  Thinks 
We  Are  Remiss  in  Landing 
Share  of  Profits. 

FAVORS  BANK  EXTENSION 


Dr.  Aughinbaugh  Urges  Business 
Men  to  Send  Only  Americans 
a3  Commerce  Envoys. 


I 


Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh,  lecturer  on 
foreign  trade  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  told  a  gathering  of  New  York 
business  men  recently  of  the  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  increased  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  republics  of  South 
and  Central  America  as  a  direct  result 
of  changed  commercial  conditions  due 
to  the  great  war.  According  to  Ameri¬ 
can  standards,  said  Dr.  Aughinbaugh. 
there  are  two  kinds  of  trade  repre¬ 
sentatives— the  salesman  and  the  order- 
taker. 

“  The  order  taker.’  he  added,  is  a 
man  who,  proceeding  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  merely  sells  a  customer 
what  he  wants.  The  salesman  is  a  kind 
of  hypnotist  who  mesmerizes  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  a  receptive  state  of  mind  an 
then  sells  him  what  he  does  not  want 
”  One  of  these  psychologists  drifted 
into  Peru  some  years  ago  on  behalf  of 
an  American  company  and  managed  to 
sell  the  Government  railway  a  snow 
nlow  Now,  as  you  know,  a  snow  plow 
in  Peru  is  just  about  as  useful  as  guni 
shoes  in  the  Sahara  or  refrigerators  in 
Iceland  This,  however,  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  the  nimble-minded  salesman. 
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we  met  the  >;\'r.''th;T,’nbadfl^ever 

pointed  suggestion  that^ it  ^  ^  Peru 
snowed  in  that  P!  .  ~  oldest  in- 

within  the  know  edge  o  ,  juflt  as 

habitant  by  advising  r^Wlwas  com- 
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countries  which  w  ere,  now  ti  opicai 
would  become  colder. 

”  Heavy  snow's  would  take  the  place 
of  the  warm  rains,  and  unless  his  >oaa 
was  equipped  with  a  snow  plow  it  would 
be  tied  up  the  entire  Winter  with  heavy 
snowdrifts,  whereas  by  Purchasing  the 
snow  plow  and  having  it  ^ady  for  this 
emergenev  he  w'ould  show  nis  xeuu 
citizens  that  his  scientific  mmd  had 

been  following  the  r"°f,tt*d' demon- 
regarding  climatic  conditions  and  d«no 
strate  to  them  conclusively  T,  - 

a  practical  believer  in  Preparedness  The 
purchasing  agent  succumbed  to  argument 
and  ffattery  and  bought  the  snow  plow, 
which  today  is  rapidly  becoml ng  a 
of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  tropical  sun  of  the 
land  of  the  Incas."  ,  hl]s._ 

That  is  one  manner  of  doin^  dubi 
ness  in  Latin  America.  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  direct  your  attention  to  other 
methods  of  acquiring  and  developing 
I  ^.tin- American  trade,  based  upon 
twenty  years  of  actual  practical  exp  n 
ence  in  these  countries. 

Great  Scope  of  Latin  America. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  its  area,  its  population,  and  its 
trade  possibilities.  Latin  America— that 
is,  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America,  together  with  Mexico,  Cuba. 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico— com- 
nrjPes  twenty  distinct  States,  with  si 
population  of  from  65,000,000  to  75,000,000 
of  inhabitants. 

”  Thev  cover  an  area  perhaps  four 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United 
States!  One  country  alone— Brazil  is 
larger  than  the  United  States  with  its 
foreign  possessions  by  more  than  JUu,wiJ 
square  miles.  They  do  a 
business  of  more  than  $3,000,  OOU.UW 
yearly. 

“  Every  one  of  these  countries  is  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  development  and  expansion.  They 
have  in  profusion  the  things  the  busy 
world  needs.  They  are  enormous  pro¬ 
ducers  of  raw  materials.  Their  mines 
are  the  richest  known  to  man.  Some 
have  been  worked  for  centuries  and  are 
still  productive.  Their  broad  fields  are 
destined  to  make  them  the  granaries  of 
the  world.  Their  extensive  acreage  of 
pasture  lands  means  that  the  Lmted 
States  and  Europe  will  depend  upon 
them  for  meat.  . 

“  Their  vast  virgin  forests  of  cabinet, 
building,  and  dyewoods  are  capable  ot 
supplying  humanity  with  this  material 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Their  inhabitants 
are  daih  raising  their  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  Their  trade  must  thereforeTncrease. 
We  cannot  afford  longer  to  remain  in¬ 
different  to  their  possibilities  and  the 
opportunities  which  they  offer. 

"  The  problem  w'hich  confronts  u.s  as 
a  nation  is  how  to  develop  properly  tins 
trade,  and  after  we  have  secured  it  how 
to  retain  it  against  the  united  competi¬ 
tion  of  all  of  Europe,  for  after  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  is  over  it  is  certain  that  the 
nations  now  in  conflict  will  make  a 
harmonious  and  thoroughly  organized 
attempt  to  regain  this  business  now  lost 
to  them. 

Seven  Trade  Essentials. 

“  In  my  judgment  seven  essential 
things  are  necessary  for  us  to  observe 
if  we  would  properly  develop  a  foreign 
market  and  retain  it  afterward,  namely: 

First— A  complete  chain  of  American  banks 
located  in  overseas  countries,  co-operating 
with  similar  home  institutions  and  able  to 
render  prompt  and  substantial  aid  to  both 
exporter  and  importer. 

Second— A  national  merchant  marine.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  Government  control.  .  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  Its  ordeTS  in  time  of  war. 

Third— Establishment  of  trade  relations  with 
other  countries  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Fourth— Organization  of  a  Pan-American 
newspaper  service  similar  to  our  Associated 
Press,  with  the  object  of  daily  mutually  ex¬ 
changing  news  items  of  international  interest. 

Fifth— Absolute  protection,  by  force  if  nec¬ 
essary,  of  the  rights  of  the  American  in¬ 
vestor  in  foreign  lands. 

Sixth— Immediate  enactment  of  a  law  by 
Congress  which  will  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
the  application  of  the  anti-trust  laws  as  to 
the  export  trade. 

Seventh— Proper  treatment  by  the  American 
employer  of  the  men  who  represent  him  in 
foreign  fields.  , 

”  The  first  of  these  requirements  is  in 
the  process  of  satisfactory  solution.  Our 
bankers  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  and  as 
a  consequence  a  chain  of  American 
banks  has  heen  established  in  Brazil, 
Argentine.  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
Chile.  Other  American  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  have  opened  their  doors  in  A  ene- 
zueta  and  Colombia,  as  well  as  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America. 
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staiHno0!,  monetary  concerns  proposes 
Peru  Sntnnlts  111  ^°'ivia>  Ecuador,  and 
na  ure  wmen  con,\ectio‘'8  of  a  similar 
rant  unH  Vn 6  ma!le  as  conditions  war- 
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comeSaa1^Hntyard  °f  exchan^  -in  be! 

pynll!.'°tect  thoroughly  the  American 
expoitet,  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  certain  amendments  are  necessary 
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the  present  Federal  Reserve  act  so 
that  our  banks  may  at  least  be  on  a 

naithWwhichUth0ePev,n  bafnkin?r  institutions 
,un  which  they  have  to  compete  in  for 

elgn  countries,  Let  us  hope  that  the 
lemedying  of  those  defects  will  receive 
prompt  attention  by  Congress. 

“  The  shipping  situation  unfortunately 
is  in  a  chaotic  state.  I  believe  that 
governmental  ownership  of  our  merchant 
fleet  would  be  unwise,  and  might  In 
times  such  as  the  world  is  now  ex 
peneneing  lead  us  into  war.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  keenly  alive  to  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  if  laws  are  enacted  that  will 
overcome  or  eliminate  the  handicaps 
now  placed  upon  American  shippers  af¬ 
fairs  in  this  field  of  activity  will  auto 
maticaly  right  themselves  ° 

“As  the  horizon  of  the  banking  world 
w'as  materially  broadened  by  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  in  a  slmflf  r 
manner  will  the  enactment  of  a  well- 
balanced  shipping  law,  drafted  by  those 
familiar  with  that  industry,  rehabili¬ 
tate  our  merchant  marine  '  aDl11 

“  From  1810  to  1845  this  country  main¬ 
tained  regular  lines  of  sailing  ships  be- 
tween  Salem,  Newburyport.  Boston, 
New  Tork,  Savannah,  Charleston  Balti¬ 
more.  Philadelphia.  Mobile,  New  Or- 
lears-  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Montevideo 
aiid  Buenos  Aires.  Tt  was  an  American. 
William  Wheelwright,  who  established 
the  present  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  now  owned  by  British  inter¬ 
ests  and  doing  the  bulk  of  the  carrying 
and^  passenger  trade  of  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the 
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,“I°W  statements  to  go  forth  such  as  I 
weie  published  under  Washington  datel 
1  line  ot  June  o:  ■ 


>EES  US  AT  FAULT 
IN  SANTO  DOMINGO 


Former  Receiver  General  of  Cus¬ 
toms  There  Blames  the 
Administration. 


CHARGES  PUBLIC  DECEPTION 


Says  the  “Ostrich-like”  Policy  of 
the  United  States  Has  Finally  Re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Spilling  of  Blood. 


«  m 


££££ln^t0  a,rivice?  which  have  reached 
the  S t aitfc- n  1  •  th«  Present  trouble 


the _  .  _ 

in  Santo  Domingo attributable  to 
the  fact  that  under  AmejfjfttWiS  a*  Winagement 
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Hf  Burpfus?  °r  *he  flr8t  Ume  ‘n  years  has  a  | 

Cacercs’s  Death  a  Blow. 
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'.dependence  of  Argentina  from  Spain 
lore  than,  100  ships  were  in  the 
mrt  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  one  observer, 
writing  of  less  than  sixty  years  ago, 
counted  462  vessels  in  the  same  harbor, 
all  flying  the  American  flag.  In  my 
last  trip  from  San  Francisco  around  the 
Hern  and  back  to  New  York  I  saw  the 
American  flag  only  once,  and  that  was 
on  a  lumber-laden  schooner  in  the  har- 
!  bor  of  Valparaiso." 


Would  Employ  Americans. 

Dr.  Aughinbaugh  then  cited  article 
after  article  produced  almost  exclusively 
i  the  South  and  Central  American 
!  countries  the  trade  control  of,  which 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  Europeans.  He 
urged  that  American  business  concerns 
be  more  considerate  of  their  representa- 
'  fi  ves  in  foreign  countries,  and  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  wrong  and  bad 
business  for  Americans  to  employ  for¬ 
eigners  to  represent  them  overseas 
when  capable  Americans  are  to  be  had 


V  allter  W.  Vick,  why  was  Receiver 
General  of  Customs  in  Santo  Domingo 
from  June,  1913,  until  September,  1914, 
when  he  resigned,  said  lately  that  the 
present  revolutions  in  the  island,  which 
have  caused  the  landing  of  American 
marines,  showed  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  toward  Santo 
Domingo  was  all  wrong.  He  flatly  con¬ 
tradicted  statements  emanating  from 
Washington  recently  to  the  effect  that 
there  wag  now  a  surplus  in  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Treasury. 

Apparently  the  American  public  is  H 
being  kept  in  ignorance  or  misinformed 
concerning  conditions  in  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,"  he  said.  “  An  investigation  of 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  being  ex¬ 
pended  on  behalf  of  this  bankrupt  na¬ 
tion  would  prove  astounding. 

"The  American  Navy  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  whims  of  Dominican  politi¬ 
cians  for  the  past  four  years.  So- 
called  commissions  have  ‘settled’  the 
differences— at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States— ‘seated’  a  provisional  President 
and  things  proceeded  merrily  for  ninety  E& 
davs  or  six  months.  The  Dominicans 
,  are  told  that  the  United  States  will  per- 
|  mit  no  further  revolutions  or  upheavals,  y 
while  the  American  people  have  not  ‘  J 
taken  the  matter  with  enough  serious¬ 
ness  to  locate  Santo  Domingo  on  the 
map. 


fail 


“  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  bene-  I 
ficial  effects  of  the  American-Domini- 
can  Convention  of  1907,  whereby  the 
administration  of  customs  was  taken  if 
over  by  the  United  States,  under  Gen- 
eral  George  R.  Colton  as  general  re-  I 
ce.ver  Colonel  Colton  was  succeeded  Sfe. 

illiam  E.  Pulliam  in  1!»08  and  »?„ 
San.tP  Domingo  was  reaching  the  height 
ot  its  prosperity  in  191 1  when  Presi-  F 
"fn,f  C  ace  res  was  assassinated  and  fife 
died  in  the  American  Legation.  At  the  Yf 
time  of  President  Caceres’s  death  the 
country  had  been  free  from  revolu-  i 
tionary  disturbances  for  five  years  and  P 
capital  was  flowing  into  the  country 

‘  Chaos  followed  the  death  of  Caceres  ljB 
and  revolutions  have  been  the  constant 
rule  ever  since.  In  1912  President  Taft 
sent  a  commission  to  Santo  Domingo 
As  a  result  of  its  negotiations.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Nouel  consented  to  take  up  the 
‘  Provisional  Presidency,’  which  he  held 
for  about  three  months,  ■  resigning  be- 
cause  he  had  no  power  to  stem  the  tide 
of  grafting  influences  around  him.  Jose 
Bordas  Valdez,  a  revolutionary  leader 
succeeded  President  Nouel  and  reigned 
from  April  until  August,  when  revolu¬ 
tion  _  broke  out  again,  Bordas’s  former' 
revolutionary  compadres  'being^opposed1 
to  him. 


Bordas  then  was  hailed  as  ‘  pro-  || 
American  ’  by  Minister  Sullivan,  who  B 
issued  his  famous  ten  notes  at  Puertalr 
J  lata  in  September,  1913.  Sullivan  wide-  H 
ly  proclaimed  that  he  had  ‘  stopped  ’ 
the  revolution,  because  the  people  had 
agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  await- 
his  putting  his  ‘  reforms  ’  into  play, 
forms  ; -  '  •  ••  • 


in 


:for  the  positions. 

“  Capital,”  continued  Dr.  Aughin¬ 
baugh.  “  is  shy.  Unless  investments  are 
|  absolutely  guaranteed  investors  are 
wary.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  Americans  to.  i  nvest^their^  funds 


in  foreign  lands  is  due  to  the  lndefinte 
and  indifferent  attitude  of  our  State 
Department  in  absolutely  failing  propar- 
lv  to  protect  its  citizens  abroad,  or  in 
seeking  and  enforcing  redress  for  in- 
luries  done  to  individuals  or  business 

!  concerns  operating  in  other  countries. _ 

“  This  is  an  old  story  the  world  over, 
las  far  as  the  American  citizen  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Our  Government  lias  allowed 
Americans  to  be  exploited  by  individuals 
land  bv  Governments,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stance's  petitions  for  compensation  for 
loss  have  either  been  neglected  or  en¬ 
tirely  ignored.  If  the  secret  records  of 
IthP  state  Department  could  be  exlnb- 
Sited  I  am  sure  that  we  would  hang  our 
heads  in  shame  at  the  lack  of  national 
\  pride  which  they  would  show. 

when  our  Government  announces  to 
the  world  a  definite,  concise  polity  foi 
the  protection  of  its  citizens  engaged 
in  legitimate  enterprises  in  foreign  land., 
I  arid  carries  out  this  policy  with  digmty 
a.nti  chi  jn(j  by  force,  if  neces- 


“  Grafting  Is  Prevalent.” 

“  The  ‘  new  ’  administration  prompt¬ 
ly  begins  to  graft  where  the  former  left 
off,  and  notwithstanding  the  country’s 
being  ‘  under  the  American  wing,’  the 
politicians  continue  to  play  upon  the 
people,  reciting  the  shortcoming  of  ‘  ex¬ 
ecutive  power,’  the  prevalence  of  graft, 
and  so  on,  and  presto,  another  revolu¬ 
tion  is  On  the  tapis,  notwithstanding  the 
‘  very  determined  ultimatum  ’  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  Navy  is 
then  brought  into  play  and  the  same 
farce  enacted  over  and  over  again,  the 
same  warnings  given  and  the  same  old 
farce  enacted. 

••  Since  the  assassination  of  President 
Caceres  in  November,  1911,  there  have 
been  six  Presidents,  and  the  recent 
election  of  Francisco  Henriquez  Carajal 
brings  the  total  to  seven  within  less 
than  five  years.  The  American  Govern¬ 
ment  has  refused  to  recognize  that  the 
system  is  all  wrong  and  that  the  change 
of  men  meant  nothing.  All  administra¬ 
tions  since  1911  have  been  inaugurated 
more  or  less  through  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  each  case 
they  are  always  ‘  pro-American  ’  when 
they  are  in  power  and  always  anti- 
American  when  they  are  out.  Juan  1. 
j  Jimenez,  the  recently  deposed  President, 

<  whom,  it  is  said,  the  Administration 


The  reforms  never  materializing  and  i 
the  people  coming  to  the  determination  I 
that  Sullivan  was  in  league  with  would- 
be  exploiters,  revolution  again  became 
rampant.  This  revolution  was  ‘  settled  ' 
by  the  commission  headed  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Fort  of  New  Jersey.  In  addition 
to  •  seating  ’  Dr.  Baez  as  Provisional  _ 
President,  this  commission  ‘  white-  ■ 
washed  ’  Sullivan.  Dr.  Baez  continued 
until  an  ‘  election  ’  proclaimed  Juan  I. 
Jimlnez  as  the  ‘Constitutional  Presi¬ 
dent.' 

“  The  Santo  Domingo  Treasury  has 
never  shown  a  surplus  since  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been,  in  Santo  Domingo  or  be¬ 
fore.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  re¬ 
ceivership,  the  United  States  became  the  «_ 
guarantor  of  $20,000,000  bonded  in-  E 
debtedness.  In  1912  this  was  increased  1 
another  $1,500,000  through  a  second  |g| 
mortgage  on  customs  to  the  National  ® 
City  Bank  and  conservative  estimates  of  jP 
__  the  indebtedness  of  the  past  two  years  k 
raj  or  more  place  this  at  $10,000,000.  Event-  S 
.  •.  *•!  ually  this  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  g 
and  adjusted.  The  Jimenez  Government  P 
repudiated  a  vast  amount  of  so-called  Hi 
SH  indebtedness,  but  at  no  time  has  there  B 
been  any  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  and  as  fe 
a  matter  of  fact  the  civil  salaries  have  fl 
not  been  paid  for  several  months. 

“The  Dominicans  have  recently  made® 
encroachments  upon  the  American  eon-lK 
trol  under  the  Convention  of  1907.  The  fl 
credit  for  the  weakening  of  the  reeeiv-  fl 
ership  is*  given  to  Frederico  Velasquez  R 
of  President  Jimenez’s  Cabinet,  who  isk* 
one  of  the  brainiest  of  Dominican  finan-  h 
ciers. 
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and  promptness  and  ny  to  .  '  *  t  HB-j  would  like  to  see  returned  to  power,  was 

sary,  then  may  m  “R  /jOTerninents  BaBij  one  of  the  pro-American  revolutionary 


oft^e  foreign?;-  and I  oi ’  the  Governments  | 

! of  the  world  and  noto unW  then  m. ■ 

1  -0kthfe0r  verdant  fields  of  opportunity 
tne  vci  ,  boundary. 


rhich  lie  bej-ond 
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leaders  in  the  1914  revolution,  when  the 
United  States  Government  was  support- I 
ing,  through  James  M.  Sullivan,  the  I 
‘  pro-American  '  administration  of  Sefiorl 
Bordas.  The  Dominican  people  are  long! 
suffering  through  the  action  of  thel 
American  Government  in  maintaining!! 
recent  administration  there. 

■BftafeL.. 

_ 


Non-action  Led  to  Blood-spilling. 

“The  War  and  State  Departments  of  I 
the  United  States  must  be  in  possession  H 
of  full  and  accurate  data  concerning 
Dominican  conditions,  and  the  necessity 
for  supervisory  control  has  been  pat¬ 
ent  for  three  years  or  more.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  non-action  has 
finally  led  to  the  spilling  of  American 
blood. 

The  Santo  Domingan  Debt. 

“  Before  Jimenez  resigned,  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  had  been  rampant  for  months,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  alleged  that  Jiminez's  entire 
family  had  been  in  charge  of  the  public 
funds  and  had  been  filching  thousands 
and  thousands  ot  dollars  each  month. 
The  attention  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  was  called  repeatedly  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  they  insisted  upon  the  same 
ostrichlike  viewpoint  that  has  charac¬ 
terized  their  action  for  the  past  few 
years. 

”  The  system  in  Santo  Domingo  is 
wrong,  and  no  mere  change  of  men  will 
prove  of  any  benefit.  Graft  is  prevalent, 


r!  and  the  sole  desire  of  the  Dominican 


politician  is  to  get  control  of  the  Gov- 


_  eminent  ‘  for  revenue 
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is  .best  illiistr  .  •  o(.  thejr  adherents 
lutionary  S®n?caosen.’  The  country  is 
are  ge"e''a!LJroU£rh  military  dictatorship 
controlled  thm  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
with  no  i  Sht®  pc'plc  arc  often  forced 

consequently  1 1  P  *.ent  death  or  prose- 

to  the  bushes  to  P  e  y  that  be  happen 
cutlon  because  the  powei 
to  feel  that  way.  American  con- 

“  Tiie  Ariod  of  not  less  than  five 
tro1  toL  than  ten  years;  an  American 
nor  more  that  ‘wjth  a  Dominican 

Goveronr  r?®"eertalcomposed  of  men  who 
Advisory  Cabinet,  m  in  any  revolu- 
have  never  taken  part  ”‘meri-can  con. 
tionary  movemeit^a  p  type;, full 

contro^of  ‘all  ‘revenues/  and  an  Amer¬ 
ican  naval  base.” 
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In  Personal  Statement,  He  Voices 
Our  Friendship  and  Warns 
Against  Seif-Seekers. 


ISSUED  WITHOUT  BRYAN'S  AID 

[Southern  Republics’  Affairs  Were 
Cabinet  Theme,  but  Document 
Was  Prepared  by  President. 


DIPLOMATS  MUCH  PUZZLED 


Some  Think  Pronouncement  Will 
Have  Bad  Effect — May  Be  Aimed 
at  Central  American  Plotters. 


I  Special  to  T fie  'New  York  Times. 

W  A S H 1  ,\ G TON,  March  II.— Alt  official 
pronouncement  of  Pv.  President  r<  sard  ink 
the  relations  of  the  I'nited  States  with 
the  republics  of  .Latin  America  was  given 
out  at  the  White  House  this  afternoon  in 
the  form  of  a  statement,  prepared  by 
President  Wilson  in  the  first  person  arid 
issued  without  other  explanation  than 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  definition  of  Hie 
policy  01  the  new  Administration  toward 
Central  *and  South  America.  The  olficle* 
j  announcement  read  thus; 

i 

Ui  \ien  ol  questions  which  are  nutui - 
|  all\-  uppermost  in  the  public  miml  .just 
now,  the  President  issued  the  following 
statement;  V 

One  of  the  chief  objects  qf  my  A  i- 
mlnisl  ration  will  lie  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  deserve  the  confidence  of 
our  sister  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America  and  to  promote  in  every  prm.er 
and  honorable  way  the  interests  win,  ,*, 
are  common  to  the  peoples  of  the  two 
continents.  J  earnestly  desire  the'  most- , 
cordial  understanding  and  co-operation ' 
between  the  peoples  and  leaders  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  | and  therefore  deem  it  my  date  to 
make  this  brief  statement: 

. . ip 
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turn  by 

the 

:  orderly 

eminent. 

ba: 

sed  upon 

rbitrary 

or 

irreguUu 

am  sure 

all 

thoug  at- 

|  "  •  <'ro-o'pei=aTi^fi:«t^ 

I  supported  a  t  «v.ory 
[processes  of  just-governme 

law  and  not  upon  a 
force.  We  hold,  as  i 

j  ful  leaders  of  republican  government  j 
everywhere  hold,  that  just  government 
rests  always  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov  - 1 
erned,  and  that  there  can  be  no  freedom  i 

II  without  order,  based  upon  law  and  up  m 
E  the  public  conscience  and  approval.  W  • 

I  shall  look  to  make  these  principles  th  I 
I  basis  of  mutual  intercourse,  respect,  aipil 
I  helpfulness  between  our  sister  republh ■  g 
I. nil  I  ourselves. 


j;  Su  ITiendsli  i  |>  toy  s,.  I  |_s<- cl,  -  r- . 

|  /  '  Wo  shall  lend  our  influence  of  ever. .'I 
|  Kind  to  the  realization  of  these  principlwU 
||  in  fact  and  practice,  knowing'  that  disurl 
‘der,  personal  intrigue,  and  defiance  o| 
constitutional,  rig 


! 


ll 


jS 

&- 
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;hts  weaken  and  discredit 
jl  government  and  injure  none  so  much  a:| 

|  the  people  who  are  unfortunate  enough  yl 
Ijhave  their  common  life  and  their  couhn  .1 
^affairs,  so  tainted  and  disturbed, 
aj  “  '  We  can  have  no  sympathy  with  thos-l 
ll  who  seek  to  seize  the  power  of  govei  i:-| 

1>  nant  to  advance  their  own  personal  nucr  j 
Wests  or  ambition.  WT  are  the  friends  oil 
‘peace,  but  we  know  that  there  can  be  no 
asting  or  stable  peace  in  such  circum- 
!  stances. 

"’As  friends,  therefore,  we  shall  pre¬ 
fer  those  wlio  act  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  honor,  who  protect  private  rights 
and  respect  the  restraints  of  coristitu- 
I  tional  provision.  Mutual  respect  seems 
I  lo  us  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
friendship  between  States  as  between  u 
dividuals. 

'  The  United  States  has  nothing'  to 
seek  in  Central  and  South  America  <■:<- 
|.  eept  the  lasting1  interests  of  the  peoples 
i  of  the  two  continents,  the  security  of 
governments,  intended  for  the  people,  and 
[for  no.  special  group  or  interest,  and  Hie 
[  development  of  personal  and.  trade  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  two  continents, 
[Which  shall  redound  to  the  profit  and 
advantage  of  both  and  interfere  with 
I  the  rights  and  liberties  of  neither. 

"  •  From  those  principles  may  be  read 
iso  much  of  the  future  policy  tff  this 
Government  as  it  is  necessary  now  to 
forecast;  and  in  the  spirit  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  1  may,  i  hope,  be  permitted  with 
jl  as  much  confidence  a»  earnestness  to 
|  extend  to  the  governments  of  all  the 
■  j  publics  of  America  the  hand  of  genuine, 

1 1  disinterested  friendship,  and  to  pledge 
my  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  niy 
colleagues  to  every  enterprise  of  peace 
and  amity  that  a  fortunate  future  may 
disclose.’  ” 

Tim  President's  statement  was  prepared 
||as  a  result  of  a  discussion  of  La|in- 
■jO  American  affairs  at  to-day's  meeting  of 
Millie  Cabinet.  The  statement  was  mode, 
i  ready  by  President  Wilscn  por-onall;  , 
j  after  the  Cabinet  meeting,  and  was  not 
j  seen  by  Secretary  Bryan  until  it  was 
i  shown  to  him  this  afternoon  by  news- 
|  paper  men. 

[Diplomats  Womlei 
i  Tiio  declaration 
1  excited  the  liveliest  i 
| 'circles,  .particularly 

I;  scntatlves  of  the  Central  American  n-  I 
gi  publics.  Efforts  to  obtain  an  explanation  I 
1  of  the  basic  reason  for  the  President's! 
action  in  making  the  statement  at  this 
time  \yere  futile. 

"  It  speaks  for  itself,”  was  the  only  I 
answer  returned  to  inquirers  at  the 
White  House,  where  it  was  asserted,  how-  j 
ever,  that  the  statement  was  not  aimed  j 
at  any  particular  person  or  republic,  hut  j 
would  be  sent  to  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  Elates  in  all 
Central  and  South  American  eountr  s 
alike. 

Secretary  Bryan  said  he  had  no  expla¬ 
nation  to  make  in  regard  to  the  state¬ 
ment  and  vgpeated  what  had  been  said 
at  Hie  White  House. 


it  hat  lie  Means. 

if  Wilsons  poli" 
iterest  ifi  diplomatic 
among  the.  repf'- 


Our  N  eight 

(Cphtribut JQ»s  Toward  tke  S 

r  1  ’>  HE  World  Tomorrow  believes  that  no  more  urgent 
:  problem  faces  the  American  people  than  their  relations 

.  with  Mexico.  The  very  lack  of  newspaper  discussion 
at  the  present  moment  adds  to  rather  than  suuu  arts  from 
.  the  urgency  of  the.  situation.  Our  new  administrate  rAust 
i  soon  take  some  action  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  the 
9  Obrpgpn  Government.  The  silence  of  the  newspapera.and 
|  the  ignorance  of  the  public  regarding  the  importance 
of  the  matter  may  make  easier  a  snap  decision.  But  such 
I  statements  require  proof.  It  is  to  be  found  , in. -Senator 
(now  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  Albert .  B.  •  Falks  .  letter, 

||  originally  prepared  for  an  attorney ,  fepresanting  0bregon 
■  and  for  other  interested  parties.  Rater  it  was  given  ^pub¬ 
licity  by  Senator  Fall  himself. 

In  it  he  lays  down  the  followyigv  conditions  preliminary 
I  to  recognition  of  the  Mexican  Government : 

The  Fall  Letter 

“  ‘First — That  an  agreement  should  be  reached  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  damage,  if 
H  .any,  done  to  Americans  and  American  property  in  Mex- 
■ico,  and,  reciprocally,  the  damages,  if  any,  to  Mexicans  or 
Mexican  property  in  the  United  States. 

“  ‘Second — The  appointment  of  another,  or  the  same, 
..commission  to  settle  any  disputes  as  to  boundary  and  mat- 
S|  ters  of  like  character  between  the  two  countries,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  the  “Chamizal  Zone”  at  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  the  Colorado  River  irrigations  systems,  etc. 

“  ‘Third — That  Article  27,  or  any  decree  or  law  issued 
fA  or  enacted  thereupdprf  should  not  apply  to  deprive  Amer- 
-ican  citizens  of  thoir  property  rights  theretofore  legally 
\  .acquired;  that  clauses  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
;  schools  by  minister^  of  the  Gospel;  to  the  preaching  of 
!  Christianity  by  Ampr jeans,  and  like  clauses  should  not  be 
I  (enforeed  against  American  citizens. 

“  ‘Fourth — Agreeipepts  for  the  protection  of  American 
\  citizens  and  their  prppepty  rights  in  Mexico  in  tffe  future. 

“  ‘Fifth — That  tj>e  agreement  so  arrived  at  shfffl  be  writ- 
i  ten  down  in  the  form  qf  a  protocol  or  preliminary  agree¬ 
ment,  with  the  expf6fS3  declaration  that  same  stall  be  em- 
;  bodied  in  a  formal  tyeaty  between  the  two  countries  so 
|  .  soon  as  a  Mexican  Government  is  recognized.’ 

.“The  further  sq^p^iops  of  the  committee  (Senator 
Fall’s  Sub-committep  pp  Mexico]  are  that  finapeial  aid 
I  should  be  immediately  extended  to  Mexico,  preferably 
I  through  a  national  loan  from  the  United  States  to  that 
I  epuntry,  and  in  sufficient  amount  to  enable  it  to  refund  all 
I  its  outstanding  indebtedness,  to  rehabilitate  its  railroads,  » 
etc. 

“I  may  say  to  you  that  the  latter  suggestions  as  to 
finances,  etc.,  are,  of  course,  merely  in  the  way  of  sugges¬ 
tions  offered  by  the  committee,  with  the  knowledge  that 
Mexico  has  been  seeking  loans  in  the  United  States  for 
years,  and  that  the  present  Government  had,  when  the  re¬ 
port  was  made,  and  has  coptmuausly  since  that  time,  fiscal 
•agents  here,  seeking  loans  through  various  American  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  and  individuals. 

“The  last  paragrapji-^that  is.  Paragraph  ‘Fifth’ — of  the 
foregoing  recommendations,  js  that  upon  which  apparently 
negotiati-gps  have  halted,  viz.: 

“Either  no  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government 
hp,s  been  empowered  to  sign  any  such  memorandum  of  set- 
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tlement,  or  the  persons  now  holding  office  in  Mexico  do  not 
desire  to  enter  into  written  agreements  prior  to  recognition. 

“I  regard  'such  an  agreement  as  absolutely  essential  as 
a  prerequisite  to  recognition,  particularly  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  stop  Mexico  from  appealing  to  Latin  America 
should  any  question  of  dispute  thereafter  arise  between 
this  government- aid  Mexico. 

“So  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Mexican- ques¬ 
tion  no 'Government  in  Mexico  will  be  recognized,  with  my 
consent,  which  government  does  not  first  enter  into  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  practically  along  the  lines  suggested. 

“Should  such  Government,  or  any  Government^  refuse  to 
enter  into  such  agreement,  then  the  question  wod-ld  arise  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  should  simply  pursue  a  silent 
jaolicy  of  inaction  or  whether  it  should  take  immediately 
other  action  directed  to  the  protection  of  Americans  and 
their  interests  in  Mexico,  and  the  restoration  to'  full  prop¬ 
erty  rights  of  all  Americans  who  have  been  driven  from 
that  country. 

“I  have  opposed,  and  shall  continue  to  oppose,  any  recog¬ 
nition  of  any  Mexican  Government  until  all  pending  ques¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  and  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  shall  be  in  course  of  settlement  under  the  terms 
of  a  written  agreement. 

“I  shall  oppose,  in  other  words,  attempted  settlement  of 
governmental  questions,  future  business  relations,  etc.,  be 
tween  the  two  countries,  based  upon  private  negotiation-! 
between  any  Mexican  officials  and  any  one  or  more  grouf)-1 
of  Americans  interested  in  Mexico. 

“It  is  for  the  Mexican  people  themselves  tq  display  a 
desire  and  to  exhibit  some  evidence  of  sincerity  in  carrying- 
out  a  policy  through  the  establishment  of  a  government 
there  which  will  earnestly  attempt  in  a  friendly  way  to 
deal  with  the  other  people  of  the  world  as  a  self-respecting 
Government  of  one  nation  should  deal  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  other  nations. 

“Personally  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  should  cooperate  with  any  such  Governmeht  ^>r  pro¬ 
posed  Government  of  Mexico  in  the  most  friendly,  earnest, 
and  sincere  manner. 

‘.‘Conditions'  now  in  Mexico  are  such  that  only  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
clse  by  this  Government  regaining  entirely  quiescent  and 
such  assistance  being  offered  by  and  accepted  from  some 
other  foreign  Government  or  Governments,  will  general 
peace  and  order  be  established  and  maintained  in  Mexico. 

i 

Tins 'letter  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely  the  utterance 
of  one  Senator  out  of  ninety-six.  Mr.  Fall  while  still  a 
member  of  the  Senate  was  entrusted  by  that  body  with  an 
investigation  into  Mexican  affairs  which  he  conducted  al¬ 
most  single-handed.  The  inquiry,  which  lasted  from  Sep¬ 
tember/  T9T9,  into  May,  1920.  to  say  the  least  did  not  im¬ 
press  observers  as  disinterested.  The  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  which  consisted  of  himself  and  Senator  Brandegee, 
followed  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  letter  which  we  have 
quoted.  But  Mr.  Fall  is  no  longer  Senator,  but  a  secre¬ 
tary  in  Mr.  Harding’s  cabniet  and  very  close  to  his  chief. 
There  is  at  least  a  strong  possibility,  therefore,  that  his  let- 
tef  indicates  the  Administration’s  policy.  This  is  denied  by 
some  observers,  who  say  that  Mr.  Fall’s  letter  was  written 
before  Charles  Evans  Hughes  became  Secretary  of  State,  | 
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and  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  not  let  the  Secretary  of  the  In 
terior  usurp  his  function.  Against  that  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  is  the  persistent  rumor  that  Mr.  Hughes  will 
be  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  one  of  the  vacan¬ 
cies  expected  shortly  to  occur,  and  that  in  this  case  his 
successor  as  Secretary  of  State  will  be  none  other  than 
Albert  B  Fall.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Fall  has  never  re¬ 
tracted  or  modified  his  declaration.  Nor  has  that  declara¬ 
tion  in  any  way  impaired  President  Harding’s  confidence  in 

him. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  Secretary  Fall’s  demands 
may  not  appear  at  first  reading.  The  gist  of  them  is  m  the 
third  fourth,  and  fifth  points.  The  demand  for  a  written 
agreement  has  already  drawn  from  Obregon  the  retort  that 
‘‘Mexico  does  not  need  treaties  to  make  her  act  decently. 

The  third  point  is  most  vital.  Under  Article  27  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Constitution,  all  rights  to  oil  are  vested  m  the  nation, 
and  foreigners  who  seek  to  develop  those  rights  or  any 
other  rights  in  Mexico  must  “agree  to  be  considered  Mex¬ 
ican  in  respect  to  such  properties.”  That  is  to  say,  Amer¬ 
ican  investors  cannot  use  American  citizenship  to  secure 
favored  treatment.  It  is  this  clause  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  which  Mr.  Fall  demands  shall  be  nullified,  at  least 
in  respect  to  property  rights  acquired  before  its  adoption, 
as  a  condition  of  recognition.  He  also  requires  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  provisions  contained  in  Ai tides  3-  27>  an  *3°' 
which  are  frankly  anti-clerical.  Under  these  clauses  no 
clergyman  may  give  instruction  in  organized  primary 
schools;  churches  cannot  own  property,  and  title  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  they  use  is  declared  vested  in  the  nation;  and 
the  right  to  exercise  full  ecclesiastical  prerogatives,  e.g,  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  is  confined  to  native-born  minis¬ 
ters.  .  , 

I  Now  one  may  like  or  dislike  these  clauses,  but  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter  when  one  nation  seeks  to  alter  the 
internal  laws  of  another.  It  was  Austria’s,  ultimatum  to 
Serbia  demanding  a  change  in  her  law  which  led  to  the 
Great  War.  Surely  that  precedent  is  no  good  omen.  It 
anyone  replies  that  all  Mr.  Fall  immediately  threatens  is 
non-recognition,  let  him  remember  that  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  has  shown  in  the  long  run  that  American 
recognition  is  almost  essential  to  the  life  of  a  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin-American  sense  of 
honor  is  very  high,  and  there  are  few  Americans  who 
know  Mexican  conditions  who  believe  that  Obregon’s 
or  any  other  government  could  consent  to  these  terms 
without  inviting  a  revolution.  If  by  some  miracle 
it  could  yield  to  a  show  of  force  and  still  live,  it  would 
be  only  'as  a  virtual  fief  of  great  American  interests, 
who  would  have  won  privileges  in  Mexico  denied  to  Mex¬ 
ican  citizens.  Feeling  against  America  would  be  high  and 
the  danger  of  hostile  acts  directed  against  American  citi¬ 
zens  would  be  greatly  increased.  In  other  words,  the  Fall 
letter  points  straight  in  the  direction  of.  intervention. 
Doubtless  it  is  true  that  general  sentiment  in  America  is 
opposed  to  intervention,  but  that  sentiment  is  diffused  and 
unorganized.  In  the  opinion  of  sober-minded  observers,  it 
would  not  be  hard  for  interested  parties  to  bring  to  pass  a 
war  of  intervention.  Our  War  Department  has  its  plans 
perfected.  A  tremendously  well-financed  propaganda  could 
be  unloosed  in  all  quarters  of  the  country.  If  necessary, 
some  atrocity  against  Americans  can  be  provoked  or  adver¬ 
ted  to  stir  up  feeling.  Nor  would  the  fact  that  the  coun 
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try  staggers  under  heavy  taxes  and  suffers  from  industrial 
depression  be  a  sufficient  preventive.  There  are  numbers 
of  unemployed  who  might  be  expected  to  remember  the 
boom  days  of  the  war  and  not  to  oppose  a  new  war  of  such 
comparatively  small  magnitude  as  would  m  their  opinion 

he  involved  in  an  invasion  of  Mexico. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation  which  may  involve  n. 
dens  of  taxation  and  the  death  of  unnumbered  America  s  n 
guerrila  warfare.  It  certainly  involves  American  ho  or 
our  reputa-i-%  of  fair  dealing  with  a  weaker  neighbor.  It 
involves  'our  good  repute  with  Latin-American  nati  ons  and 
mciden.any  the  value  of  our  trade  with  th&e  commies,  a. 
well  as  continued  cooperation  in  educational  and  religious 
work  Surely  it  is  worth  studying.  Weighty  reasons  must 
be  found  to  justify  Senator  Fall's  drastic  demands  whose 
possible,  or  rather  probable,  consequences  are  so  great. 

In  an  attempt  to  learn  the  facts  The  World  Tomorrow 
sent  out  two  questionnaires.  Since  Mr.  Fall  made  one  " 
his  conditions  a  demand  for  “justice"  to  representative  of 
American  churches,  and  since  the  whole  problem  involves 
the  practical  application  of  Christianity,  the  first  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  to  the  following  churches  or  societies  wine  t 
are  interested  in  religious  and  education^  work  m  Mexico^ 
Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Presbyterian  Board 
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of  Foreign  Missions,  Friends  Board  of  Missions.  American 


or  roreign  wisbamo.  a  _ 

Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  America 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Southern  Presbyterian  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Southern  Methodist 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Christian  Church,  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
America,  and  Roman  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society. 
The  stiuation  was  so  urgent  that  we  could  not  give  as  long 
notice  as  we  should  desire  for  reply,  which  may  explain  the 
silence  of  certain  of  the  bodies.  We  publish  111  full  the 
answers  that  we  have  received. 
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Answers  to  First  Questionnaire 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 

Congregational  House,  14  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  * 

March  17,  1921. 

Rev.  Norman  Thomas,  118  East  28th  Street,  New  York 
City:  j 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  Yours  of  March  15  regarding  the  Fall 
letter  has  come  to  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  sev¬ 
eral  questions  as  follows: 

1.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  our  mission¬ 
aries  in  Mexico  do  not  suffer  any  disabilities  or  persecution  g 
in  Mexico  either  from  the  government  or  from  non-gov-  | 
ern mental  sources.  They  have  been  greatly  inconvenienced 
during  the  revolutionary  period,  but  they  never  have  made  | 
any  complaint,  unless  it  be  one  missionary  living  in  Sonora,  ' 
who  reported  a  short  time  ago  that  a  heavy  tax  on  his 
salary  was  being  made  by  the  local  officials.  This,  however, ; , 
is  something  that  the  missionaries  have  been  liable  to  for 
many  years,  due  to  sudden  changes  in  local  conditions 
rather  than  through  any  governmental  policy.  Bandits 
have  not  affected  our  work,  nor  have  we  ever  lost  a  building 
through  revolutionary  changes  or  policies. 

2.  I  cannot  say  that  our  work  has  been  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  by  any  provisions  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  or 
laws  passed  thereunder.  It  is  true  that  our  missionaries 
are  not  now  allowed  to  serve  as  pastors  of  Mexican 
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churches.  We  have  never  been  keenly  desirous  of  this  any¬ 
how,  our  general  policy  having  been  in  favor  of  exalting 
the  Mexicans  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership  and  of  course  to  the  control  and  support  of  th;. 
Mexican  churches. 

3.  Our  Board  has  never  taken  direct  action  on  Secrete,  y 
Fall’s  “demands.”  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  Mexico 
and  have  studied  the  situation  there  since  the  days  of  Diaz 
cannot  help  believing  that  Mr.  Fall  leaves  Mexican  psychol- 
%  ogy  out  of  account  altogether,  or  at  any  rate  underestimates 
its  value  and  power  during  these  days  of  negotiation.  I 
for  one  believe  that  Mr.  Fall  could  have  brought  about  the 
acceptance  by  the  Mexicans  of  much  of  his  so-called  de¬ 
mands  had  he  not  been  so  eager  to  hand  them  down  from 
his  superior  heights.  His  spirit  may  be  all  right,  but  his 
methods  are  unfortunate. 

I  don’t  like  the  idea  that  one  nation  can  suggest  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  to  another  nation.  We  recognized  Mr. 
Carranza  as  soon  as  he  set  up  his  government,  and  Mexico 
and  America  were  friendly  states  while  Article  27  was  on 
the  books.  It  is  true  that  certain  groups  in  America  never 
wanted  to  work  under  Article  27.  In  this  they  lacked  the 
wisdom  of  the  British  and  the  Germans.  At  the  same  time, 
I  don’t  think  that  our  own  government  would  ever  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  demanding  that  the  Constitution  of  Mexico  be 
changed  to  suit  our  tastes.  I  can  say  this  without  being 
at  all  enthusiastic  over  the  Article. 

As  for  the  causes  bearing  upon  the  teaching  of  schools 
by  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the  preaching  of  Christianity 
by  Americans  and  so  on,  they  do  not  bother  us  the  least 
bit.  Under  no  considerations  should  we,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  American  churches,  allow  our  missionary  interests 
to  be  so  closely  tied  up  to  these  political  and  financial 
questions  that  are  involved  in  Secretary  Fall’s  letter. 

4.  I  have  never  found  out  that  the  Fall  demands  were 
shaped  at  the  conference  with  representatives  of  religious 
bodies.  If  any  Protestant  missionaries  or  Christian  leaders 
urged  those  things  upon  Mr.  Fall,  then  they  must  have  done 
so  in  their  personal  capacity  and  not  as  representatives  of 
the  Boards  or  churches. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Enoch  F.  Bell. 

[Associate  Secretary] 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 

Convention 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  21,  1921. 

Dr.  Norman  Thomas,  Editor,  The  World  Tomorrow,  118 
E.  28th  Street,  New  York  City: 

Dear  Dr.  Thomas:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
March  15.  Replying,  will  say  that  I  do  not  recall  to  have 
seen  the  letter  by  Secretary  Fall  to  which  you  refer.  I 
will,  however,  give  attention  to  your  questions  in  their 
order  with  brief  comments. 

1.  The  missionaries  of  this  Board  are  not  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  suffering  greater  interference  with  their  work  than 
has  been  common  during  the  entire  period  of  their  resh 

i  dence  in  Mexico.  The  traditional  hostile  attitude  of  Catholic 
priests  is  maintained,  but  we  have  little  if  any  cause  to 
complain  of  the  government. 

2.  The  administration  under  the  present  constitution  of 
Mexico  has  seemed  to  be  as  considerate  in  its  treatment  of 
our  missionaries  as  could  be  expeced.  It  is  no  great  handi- 

gjj  cap  to  us  that  baptisms  are  administered  by  native  pastors 
and  that  the  teaching  in  primary  schools  is  done  by  natives 
I  since  the  foreign  missionaries  are  left  free  to  teach  in  theo- 
|  logical  schools  and  schools  of  higher  grade  as  well  as  to 
I  uromote  the  literature  department  of  our  work. 


3.  Not  having  seen  Secretary  Fall's  letter,  I  cannot  giv* 
an  opinion  as  to  his  demands. 

4.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  Fall  demands  were  shaped 
after  conference  with  representatives  of  religious  bodies 
or  not.  No  conference  was  had  with  representatives  of  this 
Board  or  any  Southern  Baptist  body  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  I  may  say  that  the  evangelis¬ 
tic  work  of  this  Board  is  enjoying  as  great  prosperity  as 
at  any  time  in  its  history.  Of  course,  the  period  through 
which  Mexico  has  been  passing  has  given  us  anxiety  and 
inconvenience,  but  the  signs  are  that  these  troubles  are 
passing.  My  Associate,  Dr.  Ray,  who  has  just  visited  Mex¬ 
ico,  entertains  the  opinion  that  recognition  of  the  present 
administration  by  our  government  would  stimulate  peace, 
order  and  prosperity  for  our  neighboring  Republic,  and  with 
this  recognition  given  first,  other  things  would  in  time  take  ‘ 
care  of  themselves. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  Love, 

•  Cor.  Sec’y. 

The  Forward  Movement  of  Friends  in  America 

220  Colonial  Building,  Seventh  and  Main  Streets 

Richmond,  Ind.,  March  17,  1921. 
Norman  Thomas,  118  28th  Street,  New  York  City: 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Ross  A.  Hadley  is  out  of  tow 
this  week  and  your  letter  to  him  under  date  of  March  15t 
has  been  handed  me  for  reply.  I  will  say  that  for  most  c  1 
the  time  since  1919  I  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Hadle 
in  the  administration  of  our  mission  work  in  Mexico,  hai 
twice  visited  Mexico  and  have  spent  nearly  twenty  yea 
in  Spanish  countries. 

Our  representatives  in  Mexico  have  suffered  no  unreaso 
able  disabilities  and  no  persecution  at  all  in  Mexico  eithi 
from  the  Government  or  from  revolutionary  or  bandi 
groups. 

Our  work  has  suffered  no  serious  inconvenience  becaui 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  and  law 
passed  thereunder. 

Article  27  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  does  not  nor  does 
any  decree  or  law  issued  or  enacted  thereunder,  so  far  as  I 
know,  operate  to  deprive  American  citizens  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  rights  legally  acquired.  The  clauses  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  refer  to  the  teaching  of  schools  by  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  apply  only  to  primary  schools,  and  I  know' 
of  no  unfairness  in  its  application.  The  preaching  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  Americans  is  not  prohibited  to  my  certain  know¬ 
ledge.  I  visited  three  different  States  of  Mexico  and  in 
every  place  where  I  visited  the  Protestant  churches  I  was 
invited  by  the  native  pastors  to  preach  and  I  had  as  great 
freedom  in  preaching  in  Mexico  as  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  conference  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  religious  bodies  which  gave  rise  to  the  Fall  de¬ 
mands. 

Very  sincerely, 

Sylvester  Jones. 

[Associate  Director] 

Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  North.  P.  O.  Box  330 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  18,  1921. 

Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  The  World  Tomorrow,  118  East  28< 

Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  Mar 
15th,  I  will  state: 

First — That  our  representatives  in  Mexico  have  not  be 
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subjected  to  any  persecution  either  front  government 


sources  or  from  bandits  for  several  years  past.  They  have 
remained  at  their  posts  and  carried  on  their  work  without 
hindrance.  ^ 

Second — Of  course  the  provisions  of  the  Mexico  Con  O- 
tution  in  regard  to  church  property  are  more  or  less  em¬ 
barrassing  to  us,  but  we  have  confidence  that  by  friendly 
conference  with  the  authorities  all  such  matters  will  sooner 
or  later  be  put  into  satisfactory  shape. 

Third — I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  what  you  call 
"Secretary  Fall’s  demands.”  I  do  not  approve  of  Secretary. 
Fall’s  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Mexican  question  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  work  of  his  Investigating  Committee  while, 
he  was  Senator,  for  the  reason  that  they  seemed  to  point 
directly  to  forcible  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs  by  our 
Government.  The  fact  that  he  disclaimed  any  purpose  of 
this  kind  did  not  satisfy  me,  because  such  intervention  was 
the  only  possible  conclusion  of  the'  course  recommended  by 
him,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  I  would  very  much  rather  see 
our  Government  continue  to  wait  patiently  and  use  friendly 
methods  of  correcting  things  that  need  to  be  corrected 
in  Mexico’s  dealings  with  our  Government  and  our  nation¬ 
als,  and  the  only  real  solution  of  the  Mexican  problem,  in 
my  opinion,  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  and  Christian  social  service  that  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  various  mission  boards  in  that  country.  At.  the 
mission  stations  where  this  work  has  been  conducted  for 
as  long  a  period  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  you  will 
find  no  “Mexican  problem”  left  to  deal  with.  On  the 
contrary  you  will  find  an  intelligent  middle-class  of  people 
who  can  read  and  write  and  who  are  living  in  respectable 
and  sanitary  homes  and  who  are  not  amenable  to  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  either  political  or  military  demagogues.  I  would 
like  to  see  great  patience  exercised  towards  Mexico  while 
this  kind  of  work  is  being  done,  whether  by  churches  or 
other  philanthropic  agencies.  It  would  be  cheaper  finan¬ 
cially  for  the  Government  to  buy  out  every  American  in¬ 
vestor,  giving  him  full  value  for  his  holdings,  than  it  would 
to  wage  war  on  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  these 
holdings  in  that  way.  I  would  state  finally  that  in  my 
own  judgment  it  is  the  purpose  of  President  Obregon  to 
pursue  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  this  country  rather 
than  the  stubborn  anti-American  policy  that  was  pursued 
by  his  predecessor. 

Yours  very  cordially, 

S.  H.  Chester, 

[Secretary] 


subject.  My  long  .  nd  clcse  contact  with  Latin  American 
missionary  agencies  emboldens  me  to  lay  down  a  few  of. 
these.  I  am  willing  to  assume  full  responsibility,  both  with 
'"•^e  societies  and  with  the  public,  for  what  I  say. 

1.  Missionary  workers  are  brought  into  very  close  touch 
with  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  they  labor.  Better 
than  most  foreigners  they  come  to  understand  the  age-old 
abuses  against which  those  people  struggle.  They  are  very 
tolerant,  therefore,  of  legislation,  of  even  rough  and  tumble 
legislation,  bearing  by  chance  rather  heavily  on  them,  which 
aims  at  public  betterment.  In  particular  they  submit  wil¬ 
lingly  to  rough  usage  at  the  hands  of  an  anti-clerical  re¬ 
gime,  since  long  expression  has  shown  that  real  disaster 
for  them  lies  in  one  quarter  only — the  ascendancy  of  cler¬ 
icalism. 

2.  Since  mission  ary  work  can  only  prosper  on  the  basis 
of  the  good  will  of  the  people — in  Mexico,  of  the  Mexicans — 
missionaries,  after  the  manner  of  Paul,  become  all  things 
to  all  men.  They  do  not  surrender  their  own  nationality, 
but  they  cultivate  the  grace  of  sympathy.  The  Latin  mind 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  national  slights,  and  so  mission 

workers  are  scrupulous  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  looking 
for  protection  to  their  home  government.  No  missionary 
asks  that  the  stars  and  stripes  be  waved  over  him. 

.  3.  The  missionary  to  Mexico  is  concerned  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mexico,  not  with  the  material  products  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  the  inveterate  foe  of  anything  likely  to  lead  to 
armed  strife  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  a3 
that  would  wreck  mission  work  in  Mexico  and  cramp  it  in 
every  other  Latin  republic.  Of  his  hostility  to  armed  inter¬ 
vention  he  makes  no  concealment  and  for  it  he  offers  no 
apology.  He  is  willing,  moreover,  to  trust  to  the  laws  and 
courts  of  the  country  of  his  adoption.  Mexican  laws  are 
the  least  of  his  troubles. 

I  venture  to  surmise,  in  advance,  that  the  replies  to  your 
queries  will  be  such  as  to  leave  the  public  wondering  by 
what  authority  Senator  Fall  in  his  published  “terms  of 
recognition  for  Mexico”  assumes  to  link  together  mission¬ 
aries  and  oil  producers,  and  to  demand  “protection”  for 
Christian  wTorkers,  who  will  probably  thus  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  they  had  need  of  it. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

George  B.  Winton, 

[Editorial  Secretary  and 

Acting  Executive  Secretary] 


American  Section  of  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America 
Representing  the  American  and  Canadian  Mission  Boards 
Working  in  Latin  America 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  March  21st,  1921. 

Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  Editor,  The  World  To-morrow,  118 
East  28th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  I  have  yours  of  the  17th  in  which 
you  submit  copies  of  brief  questionnaires  concerning  Mex¬ 
ico,  which  you  have  sent  to  the  executives  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  missionary  societies  at  work  in  that  republic,  and 
request  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  Committee’s 
office,  being,  as  it  is,  a  sort  of  clearing  house  Tor  all  these 
societies,  we  comment  on  the  matters  brought  up. 

Were  we  here  authorized  to  speak  officially  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  boards— which  we  are  not— that  would  be  superfluous 
•since  you  have,  properly,  applied  directly  to  them.  In  their 
ieplies  to  your  specific  questions,  however,  it  is  just  possible 
that  they  may  not  bring  out,  as  clearly  as  is  to  be  desired, 
certain  rather  large  principles  which  underlie  this  whole 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  The  World  Tomorrow,  118  East  28th 
Street,  New  York  City: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  As  a  Board  we  have  steadily  re¬ 
fused  to  make  any  utterances  in  regard  to  political  condi¬ 
tions  which  might  involve  us  in  any  way  either  with  the 
Mexican  Government  or  the  United  States  Government- 
We  are  in  the  business  of  working  for  the  uplift  of  the 
Mexican  people,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work  we 
have  always  had  the  best  wishes  and  aid  of  the  officials  in 
Mexico. 

Latin-American  laws,  as  you  may  know,  are  provided 
in  order  to  enforce  them  when  necessary,  and  we  haye 
been  assured  so  long  as  we  conduct  our  missionary  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  Mexico  that  we  will  not 
be  disturbed  in  the  face  of  our  property  or  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  our  actions.  During  the  revolution  we  have  not 
suffered  greatly.  A  few  of  our  churches  and  primary 
schools  have  been  destroyed,  and  some  of  our  preach«rs 
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have  lost  their  lives,  but  the  American  missionaries  have 
suffered  neither  from  the  Government  on  one  hand,  nor 
the  revolutionaries. 

Yours  truly  yours, 

Harry  Farmer. 

[Associate  Secretary} 


\V'e  regret  that  we  have  received  no  official  reply  front 
the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society.  Early  ill  1919 
there  was  much  complaint  from  Catholic  sources  of  injus¬ 
tice  and  oppression  and  some  talk  both  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  which  looked  straight  in  the  direction  of  in¬ 
tervention.  This  talk  came  to  an  end,  however,  when  three 
Mexican  Archbishops  at  that  time  refugees  in  the  United 
States  issued  on  April  4.  1919,  a  remarkable  document  * 
condemning  all  talk  of  intervention  and  praying  for  peace. 

Since  that  time  all  Mexican  bishops  have  been  allowed  to 
return  unmolested  to  their  fields.  We  state  this  fact  on 
the  authority  of  Monsignor  A.  E.  Burke,  Protonotary  to 
His  Holiness  the  Pope,  who  during  the  past  two  years  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Mexican  conditions.  In  the  inter¬ 
view  courteously  granted  us  by  Monsignor  Burke,  he  further 
states : 

"Religious  worship  can  be  freely  carried  on.  There  is  no 
persecution  of  priests.  True,  there  me  oppressive  regula 
tions  in  the  constitution  which  are  unjust  to  the  church. 
These  not  only  President  Carranza  but  his  successoi,  Pro¬ 
visional  President  de  la  Huerta,  promised  would  be  removed 
as  sooifl  as  matters  could  be  arranged.  President  Obregon 
has  renewed  the  promise.  It  is  unwise  and  impolitic  to 
secure  these  constitutional  amendments  by  American  pres¬ 
sure;  to  exact  them  as  a  price  of  recognition  is  only  a 
camouflaged  form  of  armed  intervention.  We  in  the  church 
have  a.  stronger  position  in  Mexico  without  ignoble  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  the  country  and  I  believe  the  same  is 
true  of  Americans  in  the  state.  Mexico  is  still  a  Roman 
Catholic  country;  even  the  professed  enemies  of  the  church 
as  a  rule  die  Catholic.  The  artistic  and  spiritual  traits 
of  Mexicans,  even  the  poorest  and  the  most  illiterate,  are 
beautiful.  They  are  a  great  people  who  live  in  a  glorious 
country.” 


Monsignor  Burke  proceeded  to  discuss  the  political  situ¬ 
ation.  He  deplored  the  failure  of  both  de  la  Huerta  and 
Obregon  to  push  a  relentless  investigation  into  the  assassi- 
3  nation  of  President  Carranza.  This  is  the  more  deplorable 
1  because,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  these  gentlemen  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  death. 

Answers  to  Second  Questionnaire 


■-  r 


The  second  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  following  indi¬ 
viduals  and  corporations  known  to  the  editors  as  having 
special  knowledge  of  Mexican  conditions:  Prof.  Joseph  P. 
Chamberlain.  Hon.  Henry  Morganthau,  John  E.  Kelly. 
George  F.  Weeks,  Henry  Bmere,  Bishop  Francis  J.  Mc¬ 
Connell.  E.  D.  Trowbridge.  Jerome  S.  Hess,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Protection  of  American  Rights  in  Mexico. 
Samuel  Gompers,  American  Association  of  Mexico,  League 
of  Free  Nations  Association  (Mexican  Committee).  Paul 
Hanna,  and  Joseph  F.  Guffey.  Of  these  Messrs.  Morgan¬ 
thau  and  Bruere  courteously  replied,  declining  to  take  part 


•The  letter  of  tlie  Archbishop*'  was  published  in  full  in  The  UorhJ 
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.,  ,  t in  public  discussion.  The  other  answers 

at  the  presew  r,r>  -  r 

wer  as  tollows: 

Mexico  under  President  Obregon  is  giving  land  to  the 
>eons,  absolute  freedom  to  organized  laboie  and  full  pro- 
tecERfi*'-  law  to  inves^e<l  capital,  foreign  and  domestic. 
During  three^feekg  in  that  country  I  met  no  capitalists 
•who  talked  intervention  except  those  interested  in  oil.  The 
others  agreed  that  they  were  making  money  now  and  would 
continue  to  make  it  under  the  present  regime,  especially 
if,  as  they  hoped,  recognition  were  given  by  the  United 
Ststcs 

With  the  rest  of  the  world  divided  between  dictatorships, 
white  or  red,  Mexico  revels  today  in  utter  freedom  of 
speech,  press  and  assemblage.  Because  the  government  is 
secure  in  the  hearts  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  what  a  majority  wants  is 
right,  it  persecutes  no  faction  but  encourages  self-expres¬ 
sion  by  them  all. 

The  oil  interests  demand  intervention,  I  conclude,  because 
the  most  powerful  of  them  covet  for  the  future  the  vast 
petroleum  deposits  which  the  people  have  nationalized,  in 
addition  to  the  great  holdings  which  they  (the  interests) 
already  possess.  If  to  satisfy  such  cupidity  is  a  just  cause 
for  war,  let  us  prepare  to  fight.  Otherwise  we  can  dwell 
in  peace  forever  with  free  Mexico. 

Paul  Hanna. 

[Correspondent  of  the  Federated  Press  recently  returned 

from  Mexico] 

The  Mexican  Review 
Mexican  News  Bureau 

Booms  501-502  Pope  Bldg.,  817  Fourteenth  Street, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  16,  192L 
Norman  Thomas,  Editor,  The  World  Tomorrow,  New  York 
City. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  the  queries  in  your  esteemed 

favor  of  March  15:  , 

1.  We  have  reports  from  Pan  American  Federation  ox 

Labor  conferees  and  of  more  than  a  score  of  trade  excur¬ 
sions,  participated  in  by  two  or  three  thousand  American 
citizens,  each  traveling  two  to  five  thousand  miles  within 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  visiting  almost  its  every  section 
during  the  past  three  months  without  accident  or  even 
mention  of  untoward  incident.  During  this  period  the 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  American  Rights  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  long  prolific  in  its  publication  of  atrocities,  factual  or 
alleged,  has  made  no  such  report.  Apparently,  then,  Amer¬ 
icans  are  safe.  That  Mexican  lives  likewise  are  protected 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  nation-wide 
railroad  strike  and  upwards  of  150  minor  strikes  have  been 
settled  since  the  first  of  the  year  without  a  report  of  a 
single  fatality. 

That  property  is  felt  to  be  safe  may  be  assumed  from 
;  the  fact  that  American  business  men,  including  the  pe¬ 
troleum  producers,  are  making  large  new  investments,  ex¬ 
panding  their  present  property  holdings  and  planning  big 
developments.  To  cite  just  a  few  of  these,  a  new  terminal, 
a  new  railroad,  two  new  refineries,  many  miles  of  new  pipe 
lines,  pumping  stations  and  innumerable  new  drillings,  by 
the  Doheny,  GufTey,  Maitland  and  the  British  Pearson  in¬ 
terests,  calling  for  upwards  of  $30,000,000  expenditure  is 
r  *  enough-  Note  further  the  reports  of  the  St.  Louis,  Dallas, 
San  Antonio,  El  Paso  and  Los  Angeles  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  on  the  increased  trade  of  their  wholesalers  wit.i 
Mexico;  their  extension  of  credits,  with  minimum  losses. 

2.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  Obregon  Government 
should  not  be  recognized,  in  conformity  with  the  principle 

laid  down- — and  since  universally  followed  by  the  United 

rroo  win-.-.-c  ■  “Tt  nceords  with 
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our  manciples  to  acknowledge  any  government  to  La  nght- 
ful  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  sujstajitially 

expressed  ^  ^  -believe,  the  proposals  of  the  “Fall  lefer, 
as  we  have  seen  it  published,  are  correct  in  prmciLD^  o* 
possible  of  application. 

4  Free  and  full  recognition  should  be  extended  when 
and  only  when-the  President  of  the  United  States  shall, 
have  convinced  himself  that  the  Government  of  Mexico  is 

effective  and  responsible. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  F.  Weeks, 

(The  Mexican  Review) 

The  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  American 
I  Rights  in  Mexico  is  so  important  a  factor  in  the  situation 
that  we  present  its  letter  in  full  (save  for  two  short  con¬ 
cluding  paragraphs),  although  it  far  exceeds  the  length 
that  we  had  set  for  individual  replies.  We  have  taken  the 
liberty  after  the  fashion  popularized  in  Mr.  Wells  histoiy. 

Of  commenting  on  a  few  of  the  statements  m  footnotes 
at  appropriate  points.  We  believe  that  our  readers  will 
Share  our  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  o  the  Association  m 
setting  forth  its  point  of  view  so  frankly  and  fully. 

National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  America^ 
Rights  in  Mexico.*  ; 

32  Broadway,  New  York  City.  r 

March  23,+lff  £ 

Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  The  World  Tomorrow,  118  East  28ttt 

'  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  letter 
Of  March  15th,  for'  we  feel  your  purpose  is  to  throw  real 

light  on  the  Mexican  question. 

This  Association  was  formed  for  the  very  practical  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  American  life  and  property  interests  in 
Mexico,  when  these  interests  were  placed  in  the  utmost 
jeopardy  by  the  anti-foreign  policy  and  the  fostered  ban¬ 
ditry  of  the  Carranza  administration. 

The  men  in  charge  of  this  Association  have  spent  a  scote 
Of  years  in  Mexico.  They  know  the  Mexican  people  well 
and  like  them.  They  understand  their  psychology,  know 
their  customs  and  character  and  institutions.  Most  of  our 
own  people  think  of  the  Mexican,  judge  him  and  plan  for 
him  as  if  he  were  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Few  of  our  people 
know  that  eightv  per  cent,  of  the  Mexican  people  are  In¬ 
dians  or  peons— a  wholly  illiterate  and  inert  political  body. 
Few  of  our  people  know  that  this  great  mass  is  dominated 
by  a  few  professional  “generals”  and  political  looters  who, 
with  altruistic,  high-sounding  proclamations,  cover  their 
real  purpose  which  is  the  exploitation  of  a  people  and  the 
conversion  of  government  funds  to  their  own  private  uses. 
Our  effort  has  been  directed  against  this  latter  class  and 
purely  for  the  protection  of  the  American  citizen  who  had 
a  right  to  be  in  Mexico  and  who  owned  property  there. 

The:  Mexican  people  need  the  example  of  enlightened 
foreigners  and  they  need  education,  but  first  they  must 
have  a  condition  of  peace  at  home  in  order  that  they  may 
safely  raise  the  beans  and  corn  with  which  to  fill  their 


♦The  following  names  appear  on  the  letter -head  as  numbers  of  the 
Execu’l  ive  Committee:  George  H.  Carnahan,  President  of  '  he  Intel -Con¬ 
ti  ueuta  I  Rubber*  Company ;  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Prosid<mt  of  the  Fan- 
V merle, in  Petroleum  and  Transport  Co. :  E.  W.  Stetson.  TreaFUre^  A  lCf- 
p.'eslrtent  of  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  Eg&n. 

sew  York  City:  Matthew  C.  Fleming.  General  Counsel  of  Phelps  Dodge 
Corporation:  C.  F.  Kelley.  Vice-president  of  The  Greene  Cananea  R’Pnv^ 
Company;  Edwin  11.  Parker,  General  Counsel  of  The  Texas  Company; 
Charles  II.  Sabin,  president  of  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York;  H.  A.  Sibbet,  Vice-President  of  The  Yaqui  Delta  Land  and  Water 
Company.  Los  Angeles:  Chester  0.  Swain,  General  Counsel  of  The  Stand- 
rtftl  Oil  Company  of  N.  .l.j  Frederick '  N.  Wains*.  (  ouiiael  ot  Ire.  \auui 
Delta  Land  and  Water  Company. 


i  -.1-  „  OT./1  fl.iv  and  wool  with  which  to 

clothe" themselvei\  “he.  Mexican  Indian  and  peon  cannot 
be  educated  or  influenced  by  example  so  long  as  he  is  haU 
Starved,  clothed  in  rags  and  compelled  to  sleep  on  the ;J 
floor  of  a  thatched  hut.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  Mexi 
neople  are  in  this  condition  today. 

All  of  which  is  more  or  less  irrelevant  Qur 

no  «o  mtermecUlIe  in  upholding  our 

right  as  a  Government  must  be  limited  to  up 

treaty  rights  and  obligations. 

Today  life  is  far  safer  in  Mexico  than  it  "as *  “”de 
„  *  p-iTtfUtrv  does  not  thrive  among  a  half  staivea, 

docile  people  unless  it  is  fostered,  as  it  was  with  Carranza, 
ciocne  p  .  excuse  for  maintaining  a  huge 

for  the  purposojfgmng  excuse  for^m^  ^  presldent|<J 

ITTtoe  arVtin-ee  organized  interests  in  Mexico  today 
One  of  them  is  Bolshevism,  another  is  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  third  is  the  business  interests  ot _the  ^country 
have  survived  the  confiscatory  efforts  of  the  Carranza  aa 
ministration.  The  Bolshevist  group  is  m  government  co  - 
tvol  of  Mexico.  It  was  responsible,  in  the  time  of  Carranza, 
for  1  passing  of  the  illegal  and  socialistic  Const  tut, on* 
of  1917.  It  has  been  responsible  for  the  passing  of  many 
state  and  federal  laws  seeking  to  confiscate  the  vestec  in 
terests  of  Mexicans  and  foreigners.  It  has  been  responsi  e 
for  labor  laws  that  have  contributed  to  the  disruption  of 
Mexico's  economic  life.  The  other  two  groups,  both  of  them 
conservative,  and  both  of  them  civilizing  factors  have 
been  so  shattered  by  events  of  the  past  ten  years,  that  their 

influence  has  been  largely  nullifivL 

The  following  points  are  among  those  which  go  to  make 

Tip  the  Mexican  question : 

Today  no  American  minister  of  the  gospel  may  legal  y 
follow  his  calling  in  Mexico  and  church-  property  stands 
subject  to  confiscation.! 

No  American  citizen  as  such  may  purchase  farm  land  m 
Mexico.§ 

American  citizens  owning  farm  land  in  that  country  find 
that  their  property  may  be  expropriated  at  a  tax  value 
appraisal  and  that  in  place  of  their  property,  they  may  be 
compelled  to  accept  practically  worthless  state  or  special 
bonds.  Many  of  the  finest  producing  properties  of  the 
Republic  have  been  thus  expropriated,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  to  the  peon,  really  for  the  pui-pose 
of  turning  them  over  to  some  favored  “general.” 

Three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  American 
petroleum  interests  stand  subject  ta  confiscation  today  by 
Article  27  of  the  Constitution  of  1917.  The  oil  man  does 
not  say  that  Mexico  has  no  right  to  nationalize  oil— he  does 
say  that  Mexico  has  no  right  to  take  the  very  thing  which 
he  bought  and  paid  for  under  a  preceding  administration. 

An  American  today  may  be  expelled  from  Mexico  forth¬ 
with  and  without  any  judicial  process. 

Millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  American  property  has  been 
wantonly  destroyed  or  confiscated  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Carranza  administration  and  up  to  the  present  moment, 


*lt  is  ea sy  to  see  li<nv  it  can  lie  Socialistic  l>«t  not  illegal.  Is  not 
a  people  of  a  country  always  the  sole  Judge  as  to  the  legality  of  its  own 
constitution?  Has  any  considerable  party  in  Mexico  challenged  the 
legality  of  the  Carranza  Constitution?  So  far  hs  we  are  aware  the 
revolution  which  overthrew  him  was  not  directed  against  the  constitu¬ 
tion. — Ed. 

JThe  concern  of  the  Association  for  American’ Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
poos  not  seem  to  he  shared  by  the  gentlemen  themselves. — Eel. 

feNct 'Japanese  as  such  may  own  land  in  California.  Whether  the  law 
is  Just  or  unjust.  Americans  would  not  consider  that  that  fact  war¬ 
ranted  Japanese  Intervention.  Moreover,  whatever  Hie  technical  law 
mav  be,  the  Hearst  family  and  other  distinguished  Americans  *eem  to 
enjoy  the  use  and  profit  of  huge  estates  tu  Mexico.— Ld. 

tlln  tills  respect  Mexico  is  quite  like  the  United  States,  because  nnj 
alien  mav  be  expelled  from  the  United  States  by  administrative  process. 
Aud  us  events  have  proved,  hia  chance  of  getting  a  judicial  review  o' 
the  administrative  action  is  not  great. — Frt. 


nothing  has  been  done  to  indemnify  the  American  citizen 
■who  has  suffered  loss. 

Hundreds  of  American  lives  were  taken,  either  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Carranza  government,  or  through  its  conniv¬ 
ance.  The  only  murder  for  which  settlement  has  sn  far- 
been  made  is  that  of  the  Englishman,  Benton. 

Practically  no  interest  or  principal  has  been  paid  sine®/ 


1914  on  the  Railway  or  National  bonds  held  by  American 
citizen^, 


although  during  the  Carranza  regime,  more  than 
'%  one  hundred  millions  annually  were  expended  on  a  host 
of  professional  “generals”  and  the  army. 

No  American  property  is  safe  in  Mexico  today  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  American  holds  good  title,  under  the 
present  Constitution,  to  the  property  which  he  bought  and 
for  which  he  paid  his  money. 

These  are  some  of  the  material  things  which  are  causing 
H  serious  friction  between  the  governmental  and  business 
|  interests  of  the  two  countries. 

Oil  does  not  mean  a  few  capitalists — it  means  in  this 
v  case  some  thirty  American  companies,  many  thousands  of 
American  citizens  •  who  contributed  their  savings  to  make 
these  companies  possible,  and  millions  of  users  of  a  com- 
i  modify  that  today  has  made  itself  so  essential  to  the  econ- 
T  omjc  life  of  the  world. 

Mexico  receives  an  annual  income  from  her  oil  that 
reaches  to  more  than  sixty  million  dollars.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  fuel  oil  used  in  industry  on  this  Coast  and 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  oil  used  in  our  Merchant  Mar¬ 
ine  and  in  our  Navy  comes  from  American  owned  wells- in 
Mexico. 

Our  attitude  toward  recognition  of  the  Obregon  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  set  forth  as  follows:  Obregon  is  not  the  real 
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President  of  Mexico.  The  real  governing  group  in  that 


country  is  the  radical  or  Bolshevist  group  headed  by  Calles. 
President  Obregon  may  desire  to  carry  out  his  pre-inaugu- 


1  ration  pomises  with  regard  to  righting  the  wrongs  of  the 
past  eight  years,  or  he  may  share  the  attitude  of  his 
former  chief,  Carranza,  and  that  of  the  radical  group  which 
S  dominates  the  present  government.  The  effect  on  the 
rights  of  Americans  and  international  relations  is  the  samd 
in  either  case. 

You  will  remember  the  visit  of  Sr.  Pesqueira  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Colby  during  the  De  la  Huerta  incumbency. 
You  will  remember  his  protestations  of  good  faith  and  de¬ 
sire  to  make  right  conditions  that  are  wrong.  You  will 
also  remember  that  Mr.  Colby,  in  a  very  correct  and  digni¬ 
fied  manner,  suggested  that  these  agreements  and  purposes 
expressed  by  the  two  governments  be  recorded  in  treaty 
form,  this,  of  cours,  in  order  that  the  government  itself 
might  be  held  responsible,  instead  of  the  dictator  of  that 
particular  moment.  To  Mr.  Colby’s  suggestion,  Mr.  Pcs- 
quiera  made  no  reply  and  later  the  present  executive  ex¬ 
pressed  his  conviction  that  a  written  agreement  was  not 
necessary  in  order  to  spur  Mexico  on  to  the  fulfillment  of 
her  obligations. 

This  Association  stands  for  the  policy  expressed  by  our 
State'  Department,  by  our  Senate  Committee  on  Mexican 
Affairs,  and -for  the  policy,  which  seems  to  be  the  program 
of  our  present  administration;  namely,  that  no  Mexican 
government  be  recognized  until  the  above  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  be  honestly  and  fairly  settled  in  writing  in  the  form  of 
a  .treaty  which  would  give  equal  and  full  protection  to  the 
American  in  Mexico  and  to  the  Mexican  in  the  United 
states  More  than  two  millions  of  Mexicans  dwell  in  peace 
and  security  in  the  United  States— nearly  all  Americans 
have  been  driven  out  of  Mexico.  Thousands  of  the  ittle 
farm  owners  have  lost  all  that  they  had  and  many  of  ..hem 
threw  their  lives  into  the  wreck  as  well.  What  we  want 
is  a  treaty  that  will  insure  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of 

Ml 


our  Nation  with  the  same  certainty  that  the  Mexicans  re¬ 
ceive  in  this  country.* 

Intervention  is  not  necessary.  But,  assuming  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Obregon  desires  to  carry  out  his  pre-inauguration 
promises,  the  strongest  weapon  that  we  could  place  in  his 
hands  is  a  firm  policy  out  of  Washington  advising  him  that 
we  expect  all  treaty  rights  to  be  respected  and  that  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  and  their  property  must  not  be  molested  so 
long  as  they  obey  the  laws  of  Mexico.  With  such  a  firm 
declaration,  Obregon  could  do  just  what  Porfirio  Diaz  did 
forty-two  years  ago— hold  it  up  to  his  recalcitrant  “gener¬ 
als’’'  and  professional  looters,  advising  them  that  then- 
tenure  of  office  and  their  turn  at  the  “grab-bag”  of  govern¬ 
ment  funds  depended  upon  their  respecting  the  treaty 
rights  of  the  United  States.  This  same  firm  policy  was  the 
force  back  of  Diaz  which  gave  Mexico  thirty  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity  and  which  gave  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
Mexican  peons  the  only  impetus  they  had  ever  received, 
pushing  them  up  out  of  a  plane  of  mere  brute  life  to  a 
faint  conception  of  manhood. 

This  is  not  ideal — for  idealism  is  lost  on  that  great,  hun¬ 
gry,  ragged  mass  of  illiterates  and  upon  the  onc-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  professional  politicians  and  “generals” 
— it  is  simply  practical.  It  means  a  condition  of  quiet  in 
that  Republic.  It  means  an  opportunity  to  plant  and  harv¬ 
est  and  distribute  things  to  eat  and  wear.  It  means  em¬ 
ployment  for  millions  of  unemployed.  It  means  the  very 
material  basis  upon  which  education  and  uplift  may  be 
finally  built.  It  means  the  harrowing  of  the  ground  in 
which  the  seed  of  democracy  may  be  planted.  Down  deep 
in  the  heart  of  this  great,  illiterate,  inert  mass  is  still  to 
be  found  the  thing  that  is  well  worth  saving— the  thing 
out  of  which  a  great  Mexico  will  some  day  evolve.  But 
until  the  political  scum  and  the  professional  “generals”  of 
the  country  have  been  pulled  off — until  the  great  racial 
“throw-back”  toward  Indianism  has  been  relieved  until 
the  white  man  of  the  Nordic  race,  with  his  Christianity, 
his  schools,  his  sanitation  and  his  example,  may  safely 
come  in— until  then,  the  Mexican  problem  is  a  hopeless  one. 

National  Association  for  the  Protection .  of  American 

Rights  in  Mexico. 

By:  Thqs.  F.  Lee. 

\Ve  received  no  reply  from  the  other  great  Association 
of  Investors,  the  American  Association  of  Mexico.  Never¬ 
theless.  their  official  program  is  so  much  to  the  point  that 
we  print  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  frankly  goes  beyond 
the  Fall  letter  in  its  demands. 


The  American  Association  of  Mexico, 

112  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Program  Adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Mexico. 

That  no  government  in  Mexico  be  accorded  recognition 
by  the  American  Government  until  it  has  agreed  on  the 

following  conditions:  . 

1.  The  return  to  their  owners  of  all  properties  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  confiscated  or  administered  by  the  Mexican 
government. 

2  An  acknowledgment  of  the  duty  of  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  to  reimburse  American  citizens  for  damages  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  series  of  revolutions  beginning  m 
and  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  to  determine 

such  damages. 
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3.  The  elimination  of  all  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  1917  that  have  as  their  effect  the  confiscation  of  property 
of  American  citizens.  This  includes  the  articles  that  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  nationalization  of  the  oil-bearing  subsoil  of 
private  property,  and  other  stipulations  furnishing  a  basis 
for  the  confiscation  of  American  holdings. 

4.  The  elimination  of  those  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1917  that  impose  restrictions  on  the  development  of 
American  enterprise  in  Mexico,  or  an  agreement  not  to 
apply  them  to  American  citizens.  Among  these  are  the  re¬ 
strictions  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  rural  and  city  real 
estate,  and  those  forbidding  the  acquisition  of  mining  and 
oil  properties  by  American  citizens. 

5.  The  elimination  of  the  humiliating  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  1917  that  requires  that  an  American  citizen 
shall  waive  the  benefits  of  his  nationality  in  acquiring  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  kind. 

6.  The  elimination  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  1917  that  forbids  an  American  clergyman  of  any  de¬ 
nomination  to  exercise  his  sacred  office  in  Mexico. 

7.  The  elimination  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  1917  that  authorizes  the  federal  executive  to  expel  an 
American  citizen  from  the  country  without  cause  and  with¬ 
out  trial. 

8.  The  removal  of  all  other  governmental  restrictions  on 
on  legitimate  American  enterprise.* 


We  have  been  told  that  these  two  great  Associations  do 
lot  speak  for  all  American  business  men.  Those  whose  in- 
erest  lies  not  so  much  in  investments  as  in  trade  with  Mex- 
co  and  Latin-America  are  said  to  oppose  a  policy  so 
likely  to  antagonize  the  people  witli  whom  they  must  do 
business.  That  there  is  a  different  American  business  point 
of  view  on  the  Mexican  stiuation  "would  appear  from  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  John  E.  Kelly,  a  mining  engineer 
whose  business  has  led  him  to  spend  many  years  in  Latin- 
American  countries.  He  writes: 


With  regard  to  the  present  conditions  in  Mexico  as  to 
the  security  of  life  and  property,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  countries  in  the  world  today  in  which 
the  peaceful  citizen  has  more  chance  for  the  life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness  guaranteed  him  by  all  liberal  con¬ 
stitutions.  Foreigners  are  apt  to  lose  track  of  the  fact 
vhat  in  all  revolutions,  the  immense  majority  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people  have  remained  quiet  and  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  political  disturbances.  In  fact,  were  the  Mexicans  not 
so  extremely  peaceful  by  nature  they  would  not  tolerate  the 
aggressions  of  small  roving  bands  whom  they  might  easily 
exterminate  by  sheer  force  of  numbers. 

The  few  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in  Mexico  during 
the  decade  from  1910  to  1920  were  not  all  sacrificed,  as 
the  inter ventionalists  would  have  us  think,  to  gratify  the 
blood  lust  of  Venustiano  Carr'anza  or  to  satisfy  race  hatred 
against  their  neighbor.  With  the  exception  of  the  Santa 
Ysabel  massacre  in  1916  (which  was  provoked  directly  by 
President  Wilson’s  breaking  of  his  solemly  pledged  word  to 
Villa)  there  were  no  acts  which  would  be  considered  by  a 
fair-minded  jury  to  have  been  committed  against  Americans 
as  such.  Americans  have  been  killed  in  Mexico  when  they 
became  obstreperous,  as  was  Benton.  They  have  been  killed 
in  saloon  brawls,  they  have  been  killed  in  personal  feuds, 


‘This  provision  might  easily  deliver  Mexico  tied  and  Pound  to 
American  Investors.  If  Mexico,  for  instance,  should  adopt  rent  laws 
ike  those  recently  declared  constitutional  in  New  York,  would  not  the 
American  Association  regard  them  as  decided  interference  with  legiti¬ 
mise  American  enterprise  provided  Americans  were  landlords?  What 
f  Lord  Astor,  who  is  a  great  New  l'ork  landlord,  should  ask  the  British 
loverument  to  make  its  recognition  of  the  United  States  dependent  upon 

-  -  i- •  in  i. i- i-r,  ri  Yl.,,- 


T<»veruineiic  to  muKe  its  recognition  or  rue  i  nireu  .Mint's  uepenucui  upon 
he  abolition  of  laws  interfering  with  his  “legitimate”  interests?  May 
here  not  he  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
ogi( imate  enterprise  V  '-Kd, 


in  fact  they  have  been  killed  in  every  way  and  by  everyone 
except  by  the  express  orders  and  the  agents  of  the  Mexican 
government.  It  is  plain  to  see  for  anyone  not  equipped 
ufth  interventionists’  spectacles  that  no  good  and 
positive  harm  must  accrue  to  any  Mexican  government  that 
permitted  or  ordered  its  troops  to  slay  ‘he  citizens  ,1  the 
■Lid’s  most  powerful  nation.  Jealous  as  M«™an  ^  ™ 
ments  always  are  of  conserving  every  inch  of  Mexican 
territory  intact  and  endowed  as  they  assuredly  are r  wit 
a  shrewd  sense  of  diplomacy  they  would  be  the  last  t 
endanger  the  future  independence  of  their  country  by 
promiscuous  slaughter  of  foreigners. 

The  Fall  report  seems  to  the  writer  to  he  a  construction 
of  secondary  circumstances  which  ignores  primary  causes. 
Everything  that  was  or  could  be  favorable  to  the  Mexican 
Government  or  to  friendly  relations  between  the  repubhes 
was  suppressed  or  distorted,  every  atrocity,  real  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  had  happened  in  Mexico  since  the  days  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  was  revamped  and  laid  to  the  discredit  of  Carranza. 
There  is  no  reason  to  consider  the  Fall  report  as  anything 
more  than  an  incitive  to  violence  constructed  by  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  by  force  what  they  cannot  or  do  not  wish 
to  get  legally,  that  is,  concessions. 

Intervention  in  Mexico  would  require  a  long-  and  cost.y 
campaign,  a  perpetual  standing  army  to  garrison  every  out¬ 
lying  village,  the  loss  of  all  Latin-American  trade,  the  loss 
of  all  the  United  States  has  stood  for  in  fair  dealings  to 
ward  other  nations.  Concretely,  and  descending  from  the 
heights  of  idealism,  intervention  in  Mexicon  would  bring 
hi  oh  wages,  destructive  labor  unionism  in  a  soil  that  is  not 
prepared  for  it,  would  distort  land  values,  would  rob  Mexic9  I 
of  the  wealth  that  she  now  has  as  the  world's  storehouse  || 
of  oil,  metals  and  hard  wood,  through  a  feverish  and  con-  f; 
scienceless  exploitation,  and  in  return  w,ould  enrich  a  hand-  ■ 
ful  of  capitalists  and  investors  while  it  would  darken  mi  - 
lions  of  homes  and  stain  the  flag  of  the  greatest  nation. 

John  E.  Kelly. 


Resides  obtaining  these  formal  statements  we  discussed 
the  Mexican  situation  informally  with  other  Americans,  I 
both  radical  and  conservative,  familiar  with  conditions,  g 
These  gentlemen  believe  that  without  the  drastic  demands 
of  the  Fall  letter  all  legitimate  American  rights  may  be 
secured  by  friendly  negotiation  with  Obregon.  carried  on,  if 
necessary,  prior  to  his  recognition,  on  terms  not  oh  ensue  to 
Mexican  honor. 

Obviously  such  a  discussion  as  this  only  scratches  the! 
surface.  If  the  charges  contained  in  the  long  letter  of  theffl 
National  Association  are  true,  the  American  people  ought  it 
to  know  them.  To  question  their  accuracy  is  not  necessarily# 
to  attack  the  good  faith  of  the  investors'  organizations.  J 
We  merely  point  out  that  necessarily  as  interested 
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parties  they  see  the  problem  from  only  one  angle.  The  j 
American  people  must  see  it  from  all  angles.  Even  h; 
assuming  that  the  charges  against  the  Mexican  government  g 
and  people  were  practically  substantiated,  there  would  still 
remain  the  fundamental  question  whether  the  imperialistic 
solution  to  which  the  Fall  proposals  definitely  point  is  either 
ethical  or  serviceable  to  the  peoples  of  America  and  Mex¬ 
ico.  In  raising  these  questions,  we  imply  no  pre-judgment  of 
Mr.  Harding  or  Mr.  Hughes.  They  themselves  would 
doubtless  agree  that  in  the  long  run  public  opinion  must  de¬ 
cide.  and  public  opinion  can  only  decide  on  the  basis  of 


ascertained  facts  and  a  discussion  of  their  meaning.  Such 
discussion  serves  American  honor.  The  United  States  can- 

rica’s  I 


not  afford  to  make  Mexico  America’s  Korea  or  America’ 


Ireland. 


m 


vermin. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  KOREA  AND 

THE  EAST. 


BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  KNOX, 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Japan. 

Korea  juts  down  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Chma 
’  into  the  Japan  Sea  a  little  kingdom,  something  less  than 
New  York  and  Ohio  combined  in  area,  between  two 
strong  neighbors.  Nowadays  there  is  a  third 
bor,  far  northward,  bigger  than  the  other  twi 
dangerous. 

Korea  is  a  bridge  connecting  China  and  Japan,  with 


neigh- 
vo  and  more 


one  span  wanting  and  its  piers  just  showing  above  the 
waves.  But  the  - -  ’  -  • 


missing  span  is  short,  and  boats  readily 
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serve  where  the  bridge  material  gave  out. 

From  the  beginning  traffic  has  passed  over  this  route- 
eastward,  civilization,  art  and  religion  ;  westward,  pirates! 
and  invading  armies.  The  early  Japanese  legends  calif 
Korea  the  “  Western  Treasure  House,”  and  a  later  legend! 


tells  how  a  fabulous  empress  made  miraculous  conquest 
of  it.  The  history  of  the  relations  between  the  two, 
legendary  and  real,  is  soon  told  :  Korea  taught  Japan, 
and  Japan,  exacting  tuition  fee  from  its  teacher,  rifled 
Korea. 

From  of  old  Japan  has  claimed  a  shadowy  suzerainty, 
and  China  has  exercised  a  real  one  with  a  resulting  his¬ 
tory  unedifying  and  calamitous.  The  quarrel  is  not  end¬ 
ed  even  yet,  and  indeed  is  more  intense,  Russian  prox¬ 
imity  and  supposititious  designs  adding  new  complica¬ 
tions. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Japanese 
twice  invaded  Korea  and  devastated  the  country  from 
south  to  north.  Hideyoshi,  he  who  began  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Christians  in  Japan,  planned  the  conquest  of 
China,  and  the  invasion  of  Korea  was  only  to  secure  his 
I  route.  In  the  army  were  multitudes  of  Christians,  and 
,i  one  of  the  two  generals-in-chief  was  a  Christian.  But 
the  expedition  was  a  failure  :  not  even  Korea  could  be 
held,  partly  because  the  enterprise  was  too  great,  partly 
because  there  were  two  chiefs,  partly  because  the  Chi¬ 
nese  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Koreans,  most  of  all  because 
Hideyoshi  stayed  at  home  and  trusted  the  affair  to  two 
lieutenants,  and  shortly  died.  Confusion  ensued  which 
left  no  opportunity  for  foreign  wars. 

Chinese  help  was  only  less  destructive  than  Japanese 
aggression.  In  the  next  century  the  Tartars  conquered 
the  land,  and  this  conquest  has  proved  permanent,  Korea 
continuing  as  one  of  the  loosely  attached  dependencies  of 
the  Chinese  Empire.  Japanese  invasions  from  the  south, 
Tartar  invasions  from  the  north,  and  bitter  misgovem- 
ment  at  home,  ruined  the  Treasure  House.  And  of  the 
three  the  lost  evil  was  the  worst. 

Combine  all  the  elements  of  Oriental  misrule  :  govern¬ 
ment,  a  game  for  the  spoils  with  ruin  and  death  to  the 
losers  ;  a  monarchy  gone  to  dry  rot  and  controlled  by  the 
court  faction  which  controls  the  Queen  ;  a  single  tax 
taking  what  officials  will  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
and  leaving  the  peasant  the  wretched  remainder  ;  sump¬ 
tuary  laws  which  permit  officials  to  seize  anything  that 
may  show  in  any  one  prosperity  above  his  fellows  ;  crim¬ 
inal  laws  unmentionable  (save  by  a  Zola)  in  their  savage 
brutality — and  perhaps  one  may  faintly  imagine  the  Sa¬ 
tanic  rule  which  has  made  Korea  the  thing  it  is. 

Pretty  much  every  one  gives  the  same  account  ot  the 
land— an  account  almost  incredible  of  the  teacher  and 
civilizer  of  Japan.  Modern  Japanese  explore  the  shops 
of  Seoul,  and  report  them  barren  of  all  things  artistic. 
The  domestic  habits  even  of  officials  have  proved  so  in- 
iurious  to  dwellings  that  landlords  in  Tokio,  after  expe¬ 
rience  with  an  embassy,  have  been  known  to  refuse  fur¬ 
ther  experiments.  The  streets  of  the  capital  receive  the 
drainage  of  the  house,  and  the  filth  is  indescribable.  The 
dwellings  are  wretched  huts,  alive  with  cockroaches  and 
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,  miserable,  bad-smelling.  With  ample 
resources  for  a  much  larger  population,  the  actual  in¬ 
habitants  with  difficulty  manage  to  keep  off  starvation. 

The  Government,  with  its  unlimited  spoliation  of  the 
people,  has  a  petty  income  that  ill  suffices  the  debauched 
idleness  of  an  army  of  officials.  Beneath  the  uninviting 
surface  is  a  moral  corruption  which  corresponds  to  it. 
Surely  a  land  for  the  missionary,  and  needing,  not  new 
constitution  or  new  forms,  but  regeneration. 

Fifty  years  and  more  ago  French  Jesu'ts  went  to  Korea 
without  aid  from  commerce  or  diplomacy  or  men-of-war. 
They  adopted  the  convenient  disguise  of  mourners,  for 
the  Korean  mourner  frequen*s  bt  ways  and  back  streets, 
and  neither  speaks  nor  is  spoken  to.  So  were  these  French 
gentlemen  disguised;  and  they  lived  among  the  Chris¬ 
tian  peasants,  sharing  their  vile  huts  and  viler  food,  one 
with  them  in  all  things  save  in  suffering,  where  the  mis¬ 
sionary  excelled,  not  being  to  the  manner  born,  and  in 
constant  danger  of  discovery,  torture  and  death.  They 
met  with  the  Christians  in  obscure  apartments  in  the 
dead  of  night,  preached,  taught,  administered  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  labored  strenuously  for  the  founding  of  the 
Church.  In  1835  they  entered  Korea,  and  in  1839  were 
found  out,  tortured  horribly,  and  slain.  They  surren¬ 
dered  themselves  that  the  native  Christians  might  es¬ 
cape. 

The  work  had  not  been  begun  by  foreigners ;  but  in 
the  last  century,  in  1777,  some  Koreans  believed  through  | 
reading  Christian  books.  One  was  baptized  in  Peking, 
and  in  1794  a  Chinese  Jesuit  went  to  Korea  and  in¬ 
structed  and  organized  the  little  company  of  the  faithful. 
In  1801  he  was  put  to  death,  like  his  French  successors 
giving  up  his  life  for  the  sheep.  Then  for  thirty  years 
there  was  no  missionary,  until  the  French  came  with  the 
result  we  have  seen.  After  an  interval  came  other  Jes¬ 
uits,  and  these  were  put  to  death  in  1866. 

The  death  of  the  shepherds  did  not  save  the  sheep. 

|  Kim  ok  Kyun,  who  was  treacherously  done  to  death  in 
Shanghai  last  April  (his  assassin  re  warded  by  the  Korean 
Government  and  his  body  savagely  mutilated  and  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  authorities  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of 
-  the  foreign  diplomatists),  told  me  years  ago  of  a  scene  he 

I  himself  had  witnessed  when  a  boy.  In  1866  his  uncle 
had  taken  him  to  the  execution  ground,  and  there,  kneel¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  was  a  long  line  of  the  condemned 
HmeD  then  women,  then  children.  The  executioner, 
9  8 word  in  hand,  waited  near  the  first.  “  Will  you  give  up 
H  this  religion?”  ••  No  1”  and  then  the  executioner  struck. 
1  To  the  next  the  same  question,  meeting  the  same  answer, 
j^and  foUow^b^he^eadl^ffilow^^to  the  next,  and 
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to  the  next,  to  the  last  man,  and  not  one  flinched  or  de¬ 
nied  his  faith.  After  the  men  the  women,  still  the  same 
question,  the  same  response,  and  the  same  quic  exe°u 
tion,  and  after  the  mothers  the  little  children  and  al¬ 
ways  the  same  response  until  the  last  ha  J01™~  1  s 
enta  in  the  Church  Triumphant.  Like  prtest  hire  people. 

With  Korea  opened  to  foreigners  at  last,  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  prosecute  their  work  no  more  in 
fear,  with  what  results  I  do  not  know.  The  laws  against 

PS^r"ItSionaHe.  ot  the 
Eornl"  win  the  plants  of  o~w ;  o  are 
i m Dressed  by  the  pleasant  home  life,  with  wile  ana 

children  and  abundant  comforts  ot  the  Protect  m..- 

sionary.  However  out  of  sympathy  with  the  dogmas  ot 
the  Roman  Church,  their  poverty,  *aMe-pa^“ 
and  suffering  excite  the  admiration  of  us  a U. 
thoughtful  missionary  at  times  is  foiced  to 
whether  the  Reformation  did  not  go  too  far  whether 
the  .priestly,  monastic,  militant  types  are  not  after  afl 
more  in  accord  with  the  missionary  spirit.  Should 
Protestants  turn  to  the  older  Church  for  instruction  as 

the  conduct  of  the  great  campaign  (  .  iepw 

Of  course  that  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  pos  | 

_  .  1 _ 1  minictrv  and  we  can  suggest  fgfS®? 


■ 


only  a  thought  or  two  strictly  pertinent  to  the  foreign 
work. 

The  Roman  system  has  had  long  and  fair  trial  in  the  ^ 
far  East,  by  true  and  heroic  men  ;  but  it  has  not  won 
large  success.  Its  century  of  missions  in  Japan  left  no 
impression  on  the  nation’s  life,  no  impression  on  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  civilization  or  ethics.  A  few  obscure  commu¬ 
nities  clung  faithfully  to  a  creed  all  but  forgotten,  and 
now  in  happier  days  are  cleaner,  more  prosperous,  more 
mindful  of  the  seventh  commandment  than  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  A  wave  passed  over  the  south  and  west,  but  it  re¬ 
ceded  again,  and  left,  besides  these  few,  nothing  but 
hatred  to  the  sacred  Name. 

So  has  it  been  in  Korea.  Individuals  have  been  reached 
but  the  nation  has  not  been  touched.  Nor  can  we  argue 
that  the  result  has  been  wholly  because  of  the  relentless 
and  savage  persecution  in  these  two  lands,  for  in  Chma, 
too,  is  the  same  negative  result.  There  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  and 
hundreds  *of  thousands  of  converts  have  been  made. 
Often  there  have  been  persecutions,  but  sometimes  the 
missionaries  have  been  high  in  favor  at  the  Imperial 
Court.  Yet  has  China  remained  unaffected  as  a  whole, 
its  philosophy,  ethics,  literature  and  social  life  untouched. 

Nor  can  the  result  be  charged  wholly  to  any  inherent 
quality  of  the  Eastern  mind.  During  the  past  thirly 
years,  while  all  things  have  been  in  an  exciting  state  of 
change,  the  Raman  missionaries  have  not  influenced  the 
people  save  in  the  small  Church  community  itself.  It 
has  been  the  Protestant  missionary,  with  his  uopictur- 
esque  and,  if  you  will,  unheroic  ways  who  has  been  a 
real  factor  in  the  transformation  which  is  taking  place. 
Literature,  ethics,  private  and  public,  the  native  re¬ 
ligions  have  felt  the  new  influence.  This  is  strikingly 
true  in  Japan  and  in  a  less  degree  in  China  also.  All 
through  the  East,  in  India  as  in  Japan  and  China,  it  is 
not  the  Roman  Catholic  but  the  Protestant  who  is  the 
chief  element  in  the  regenerative  process.  Like  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant  converts  the  individual 
and  gathers  together  the  religious  community,  but, 
unlike  the  former,  the  latter  and  with  him  the  native  con¬ 
vert,  too,  reaches  out  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Church,  and  with  his  touch  comes  new  moral,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  religious  life.  Another  thirty  years  of  Protes¬ 
tant  missions,  and  all  the  East  will  be  moved  and  its 
reformation  will  be  the  decisive  proof  that  Jesus  of 
'Nazareth  has  passed  by. 

1  Englewood,  N.  J. 


FARLEY  WOULD  HAVE 
'CATHOLICS  IN  OFFICE! 

Archbishop  Wants  to  Know  Why  I 
One  Hasn’t  Been  Elected 
Governor  in  200  Years. 


MEMORIAL  TO  AN  EARLY  ONE 


Gov.  Dix  Speaks  at  the  Unveiling  of 
a  Tablet  to  Gov.  Dongan  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church. 


Several  thousand  persons,  crowding  Bar¬ 
clay  Street  from  Broadway  to  Church 
Street,  witnessed  the  unveiling  yesterday 
afternoon  by  Gov.  Dix  of  the  Col.  Thomas 
Dongan  memorial  tablet  on  one  of  the 
stone  pillars  of  St.  Peter’s  Barclay  Street 
Church,  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  New  York. 


Archbishop  Farley,  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  Col.  Dongan  had  been  the  only 
Catholic  Governor  of  New  York,  asked 
whether  it  wasn't  about  time  that  the 
Catholics  be  further  considered  in  the 
disbursement  of  political  power.  Although 
on  the  programme  only  for  the  delivery 
of  the  benediction,  the  Archbishop  de¬ 
voted  himself  almost  wholly  to  political 
remarks. 

“  Where  the  liberties  of  a  people  are 
committed  to  a  Catholic  their  liberties  are 
safer  than  when  committed  to  any  other 
individual,”  the  Archbishop  said.  “  Now, 
I  am  not  going  to  make  a  political  speech. 
I  never  did..  But  I  would  be  derelict  if  I 
]j  were- not  to  draw  attention  to  this  lesson 
from  the  career  of  the  first  Catholic  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York— Colonial,  it  is  true; 
but  we  have  never  had  another. 

“  Why  is  it  that  we  have  never  had  a 
Catholic  Mayor  until  within  our  own 
memory?  And  when  he  was  presented 
to  the  people  as  a  candidate  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  you  remember  what  a  time 
the  newspapers  had  over  it  and  the  at¬ 
tacks  that  were  made  upon  the  Church, 
the  assertions  that  our  institutions  were 
in  jeopardy,  and  other  falsehoods.  He 
was  elected,  but  by  a  very  small  ma¬ 
jority.  And  yet  he  made  such  a  success 
of  his  administration  that  he  was  re¬ 
elected  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  he 
quit  office  leaving  behind  him  a  record 
auch  as  has  been  made  by  no  other 
uVfayor  of  New  York,  before  or  since.” 

Referred  to  Mayor  Grace. 

The  Archbishop  later  said  he  had  in 
mind  Mayor  William  R.  Grace. 

“  Why  not  try  a  Catholic  Governor  of 
New  York  again?  ”  the  Archbishop  contin- 
eued.  “  If  Gov.  Dongan  set  the  pace  for 
the  entire  country  in  so  many  things,  if 
his  spirit  frames  the  charter  of  New  York 
to-day,  as  it  does,  and  frames  also  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  Governments 
of  most  of  the  English  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  of  to-day,  why  should  we  not  In¬ 
trust  to  a  Catholic  Governor  the  affairs 
of  the  State  of  New  York  some  day?  ” 
These  remarks  came  as  a  decided  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  hearers,  it  was  clear  to  see, 
and  were  met  with  long  and  continued  ap¬ 
plause.  They  came  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  set  speeches  of  Gov.  Dix  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Fitzgerald,  which  were  limited 
to  the  historical  significance  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  the  importance  of  Gov.  Dongan 
in  the  early  history  of  the  country. 

The  overflowing  throng  was  crowded 
about  the  high  iron  fence  abutting  the 
massive  stone  steps  of  the  church.  A 
platoon  of  police  reserves  and  the  Color 
Guard  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  were 
called  in  to  preserve  order.  There  were 
cheers  for  Gov.  Dix  and  for  the  memory 
of  the  colonial  Governor  Dongan,  now 
dead  106  years. 

The.  original  St.  Peter's  Church,  a  small 
square  structure  of  brick  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  church,  -was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1785.  The  foundations  of  that 
church  remain  Intact  within  the  present 
structure,  erected  In  1836.  It  was  thought 
fitting,  therefore,  by  the  Dongan-  Me¬ 
morial  Committee,  of  which  Father 
Thomas  P.  Phelan  of  the  Epiphany 
Church  is  Chairman,  that  a  memorial 
tablet  to  the  first  and  only  Catholic  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  should  be  placed  on 
the  oldest  Catholic  Church  in  the  city. 

Motion  Pictnres  Tnkeen. 

Gov.  Dix,  walking  between  Archbishop 
Farley  and  Mgr.  James  H.  McGean,  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Peter’s  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
arrived  at  4  o’clock.  He  was  greeted  with 
cheers.  Across  the  street  from  the  church 
were  cameras  in  twenty  windows  and  a 
motion  picture  machine,  too,  was  in 
operation. 

”  Within  less  than  the  range  of  rifle 
shot  from  where  we  stand,”  said  Gov. 
Dix,  ”  228  years  ago  almost  to  the  day, 
for  the  first  time  in  American  history 
was  asserted  and  enacted  the  right  of 
the  people  to  participate  in  their  own 
Government— the  foundation  law  of  our 
entire  political  superstructure.  In  no 
Colonial  documents  elsewhere  are  the 
words  ‘  people  met  in  general  assem¬ 
bly  ’  to  be  found,  and  this  phrase  marks 
the  first  epoch  in  the  political  history  of 
New  York,  as  we  know  it,  and  in  the  rise 
and  development  of  free  institutions  in 
America. 
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!  York  r^/^presentat,ve  assembly  o 

f  of  Fort  Jamps  withfn  the  wa,ls 

•  'Ratterv  «anies,  just  below  us,  near  the 

j  ]n‘o.  nfn’  on  ^4,  1683.  and  its  presid- 
I  Donm>nCer  an?  master  spirit  was  Thomas 
ire  b?'tK'nted  Governor  of  the  p™v- 
1  York1r,  l\foSr^Ce  of  James  the  Duke  of 
:  ®n;in  „tho  reA«n  of  Charles  II. 

Our  assemblage  to-dnv  ]„r_.  , 

I  notable  though  it  be  is*  but  ^,rge  and 
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privilege  to  recall  t7v.0  +  .  &an-  it  is  a 
ours  has  done  more  thln^anv”  n’S.n0?-  of 
SS«?.V?'il02L  in  t.T°  centuries  toward  rp? 
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:  i  trleving  "from  Yhe  desda U^dXfs  *S? 

\  kind  o?etblsr'^CeS*  t0  America  and  man- 
.  kind  of  this  great  man;  it  is  a  privilege 
.  t°  participate  in  erecting  on  this  his- 
:  tone  and  revered  ground  of  St  Peter  s 

the  memorial  tol-ila  mhui,  _  h 


the  memorial  table  which  we  unvefl  to- 


Inscriptlon  On  the  Tablet. 

This  is  the  inscription  on  the  tablet; 

In  Memory  Of 

Rem  lfi-,4  Th°mas  Don6an. 

xiorn  1634.  -pu<ari  i*tik 

Earle  of  Limerick,  General  in  the 
r  of  England  and  France 

Irish  Patriot  and  Devoted  Catholic 
Governor  of  New  York.  1683-lG8s! 


The  , A^nhly 

G.ar.t.ng  Popular  Government.  Religious 
_  .  Toleration 

Trial  by  Jury,  Immunity  From  Martial  Taw 
Freedom  From  Arbitrary  Arrest  ’ 

Framer  of  the  First  City  Charters  for 
Albany  and  New  York 
bounder  of  La  tin  School  Tinder  Catholic 
AuspJces  arid  Teachers 
_  ,  This  Tablet 

Erected  by  the  Columbian  Assembly 
Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Columbus*^ 

Oct.  8.  1911. 


Gov.  Dix  was  accompanied  bv  Mrs  niv 
*nd  his  Military  Secretary  Commander 
De  Kay.  They  left  immediately  after  the 
Governor  had  concluded  his  address 
I  Mayor  Guvnor  had  been  invited,  but  sent 
L,r  j  his  regrets  for  not  being  able  to  be  pres- 


The  translation  of  the  oath  r 

1  accept  and  firmly  embrace  every 
thing  that  has  been  defined  by  the  un¬ 
erring  magisterium  of  the  Church,  what¬ 
ever  has  been  declared  and  promulgated, 
especially  those  doctrines  which  are  di¬ 
rected  against  present-day  errors.  In 
the  first  place  I  profess  that  God,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  all  things,  can,  by  the 
natural  light  of  reason,  be  known  and 
even  demonstrated  through  those  things 
which  have  been  created,  namely,  the 
visible  works  of  nature,  as  a  cause 
through  their  effects. 

"  Secondly,  I  hold  and  admit  that  the  ex¬ 
ternal  arguments  of  revelation,  namely, 
divine  works,  especially  miracles  ana 
piophecies,  as  most  sure  signs  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  divinely  established,  and  I 
hold  those  same  things  to  be  true  for  all 
ages  and  men,  even  of  our  own  time,  and 
that  they  are  strictly  conformable  to 
reason. 

“  Thirdly,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
■  Church,  the  custodian  and  teacher  of  the 
revealed  Word,  through  the  very  historic 
Christ  when  He  lived  among  us,  was 
proximately  and  directly  instituted,  and 
this  same  Church  was  founded  upon 
Peter,  tho  Prince  of  the  Apostolic  Hierar¬ 
chy,  apf  iis  successors  to  last  forever. 

Fourthly,  I  sincerely  accept  the 
doctrine  of  faith  in  its  entirety,  as  it  has 
been  transmitted  to  our  times  by  orthodox 
preachers;  and,  moreover,  I  entirely  re¬ 
ject  the  heretical  dictum  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  dogmas  of  those  who  transfer 
the  meaning  of  those  dogmas  from  one 
sense  to  another,  differing  entirely  from 

1  hflt  hpM  Drpirl’niiclir  Kt’  f  Iiq  PknroU 


PRIESTLY  PECULIARITIES.' 
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SOME  SPANISI1-AMERICAN  IDEAS 
IN  RELIGIOUS  MATTERS. 


In  a  Church  Containing  $11,000,000  Worth 
of  Gold  and  Silver — Courtesy  to  Foreign* 
ers-The  Priests’  Pledge  of  Pus-ity— Na¬ 
tive  Adherence  to  Forms  —  Churches 
Worth  Seeing:— Ch  urch  Property  Taken 
for  Schools— The  Church’s  Influence. 
hmh  This  is  a  story  of  churches  and  priests  in  the  j 
I  Spanish  Main,  and  that  is  a  story  over  which 
. /  any  traveller  may  hesitate  longer  than  over 
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BALTIMORE  PRIESTS 
TAKE  PAPAL  OATH 


Foreswear  Modernism  and  Con¬ 


demn  the  Doctrine  of  the  Dou¬ 
ble  Personality  in  Studies. 


ADMINISTERED  BY  GIBBONS 


New  Oath  Met  Strong  Opposition  in 
Germany,  but  Was  Readily  Indorsed 
by  American  and  British  Bishops. 


UliULUVl  f  Gil  1GI  lilg  Cll  Lil  Cl  J 

that  held  previously  by  the  Church. 

Fifthly,  I  hold  as  most  certain,  and 
■  sincerely  profess,  that  faith  is  not  a 
'i$r  blind  result  of  a  religion  breaking  forth 
£  from  a  darkened  sub-consciousness,  and 
*  proceeding  from  the  heart  and  flexible 
;  will  alone,  but  which  is  conformable  to 
I  reason,  and  has  been  revealed  by  a  per- 
:  sonal  God,  our  Creator  and  Lord,  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  of  the 
authority  of  God,  who  is  eminently  truth¬ 
ful. 

“I  firmly  believe  and  with  due  rever¬ 
ence  submit  to  all  the  condemnations 
and  declarations  which  are  contained  in 
the  encyclical  letters,  ‘  Pascendi,’  and  in 
the  decree  of  ‘  Lamentabili,’  especially 
concerning  that  which  they  term  dog¬ 
matic  history. 

“  I  likewis’e  reject  the  error  of  those 
that  affirm  that  the  faith  proposed  by 
the  Church  te  repugnant  to  history,  and 
,  that  Catholic  tenets,  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  now  understood,  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  more  reliable  origins 
j,  of  the  Christian  religion. 

I  likewise  condemn  the  opinion  of 
,  those  who  maintain  that  the  learned 
J  Christian  man  possesses  a  double  per- 
j  sonality— the  one  a  believer,  the  other  a 
j  historian.  I  disregard  also  that  system 
j  of  interpreting  sacred  Scripture  which 
prefers  the  methods  of  rationalists  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Church,  the  doctrines  of 
the  faith,  and  the  rules  of  the  Apostolic 
i  See.  < 

“  Finally,  and  in  a  word,  I  profess  my¬ 
self  opposed  to  the  error  of  the  modern¬ 
ists,  who  hold  that  there  is  nothing  divine 
in  sacred  tradition,  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
admitted  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  so  that 
nothing  remains  of  it  but  the  bare  and 
simple  fact,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other 
historical  facts. 

“  I  promise  that  I  shall  faithfully  and 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  observe  all 
these  by  never  deviating  from  them  in 
any  way.  either  in  teaching  or  in  word 
and  writing. 

“  So  I  promise  so  I  swear.” 


ama,  west  and 
aanish  Main  to  f 
site  El  Paso.  I? 
a  little  of  the  ST 


_ ,  any  traveller  may  hesitate  longer  than  over 

jSf  any  other  that  he  can  gather  in  that  region, 
for  the  reason  that  religious  zeal  on  the  one 
hand  and  prejudice  on  the  other  will  scan  his 
work  with  searching  eyes,  and  not  only  trip 
him  up  at  every  step  aside  from  the  narrow 
trail  of  absolute  accuracy,  hut  will  very  likely  E; 
ascribe  a  desire  to  mislead  the  reader  where 

_ only  an  unavoidable  stumble  was  made.  Never- 

§  theless,  it  is  a  story  that  ought  to  he  told  for 
V  a  variety  of  reasons  that  will  readily  suggest 
themselves,  the  chief  of  which  is,  as  it  seems 
I  to  me,  the  fact  that  here  is  a  region  where 
IpflM  practically  there  is  but  one  Church  body,  and 

3  where  practically  everybody  has  been  bap- 
gj  tized  into  that  Church. 

During  a  journey  from  Panama,  west  and 
north,  overland  through  the  Spanish 
Paso  del  Norte,  Mexico,  opposi 

Tex.,  I  was  hound  to  see  not  a _ _ _ 

churches  and  the  priests  and  to  hear  no  end  of  ^ 

«  stories  of  the  doings  in  connection  with  them,  * ! 
a  hut  of  all  that  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  seemed 
y  quite  so  impressive  as  my  first  glance  into  the 
j  great  cathedral  at  Pueblo,  Mexico.  People  f’ 
jj  throughout  the  journey  had  told  me  often  that 
3  of  all  churches  of  the  region  this  was  the  most 
magnificent,  invariably  explaining  their  ad¬ 
miration  by  saying  that  here  was  a  church  so 
vich  that  in  spite  of  losses  of  millions  of  dollars’  L 
|  worth  of  gold  and  8'lver  taken  from  it  by  the 
Mexican  rulers,  there  remained  no  less  than 
$11,000,000  worth  of  preci  >us  metals  within 
its  walls,  besides  other  articles  of  value.  That 
about  every  English-speaking  man  I  met  in 
,  the  Spanish  main  should  have  gauged  the  inter- 

4  est  in  the  church  by  the  amount  of  precious 
gQ  m®tal  within  its  walls,  was  in  itself  a  matter 

h  -,4  worth  considering,  and  so,  although  not  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  somebody  else’s  hoarded 
wealth,  I  went  to  the  cathedral  first  of  all  after 
reaching  Pueblo.  It  was  about  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning— an  hour  when  I  was  likely  to  find 
few  people  there.  Passing  through  what 
seemed  to  he  the  most-used  entrance,  I  found 
; few  feet  beyond  the  door  a  small  stand  draped 
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an  inch  thick.  On  this  gold  plate,  which 

nlflPPfl  tVlPl’P  in  vonnl irn  _ t _ 


■with  a  cloth  that  fell  to  the  stone  flagging:.  In 
■  the  centre  of  the  stand  was  a  plate  of  solid  gold, 
Isix  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and  an  eighth 
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JJHwas  placed  there  to  receive  contributions,  lay 
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Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
BALTIMORE,  Md.,  Dec.  ”9.— The  recent 
taking  of  the  oath  prescribed  by  Pope 
Pius  'X.  by  the  Catholic  priests  of  this 
archdiocese  before  Cardinal  Gibbons  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  the  modernistic  tendencies 
of  some  European  priests,  which  have 
been  so  severely  condemned  by  the  Pon¬ 
tiff,  do  not  prevail  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Washington  and  all  of  Maryland. 

The  Cardinal  administered  the  oath  at 
the  quarterly  conference  of  clergymen  of 
the  archdiocese.  The  oath  is  contained  in 
the  encyclical  letter  sent  out  by  the  Pope 
on  Sept.  1  last  'rarl’il“  thp 


uu  oepi..  j_  While  the  oath  met  with 

violent  opposition  from  professors  of  Ger¬ 
man  universities,  it  was  readily  indorsed 
by  all  American  and  English  Bishops,  not 
one  recalcitrant  being  recorded  in  the 
United  States. 
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a  copper  cent  of  the  coinage  of  the  country. 

Quite  a  number  of  visitors  came  and  went 
while  I  was  in  the  cathedral,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  them  commented  in  English 
on  what  they  saw.  I  heard  one  nice-looking 
old  lady  say  to  another  nice  old  lady:  “If 
only  Brother  Talmage  could  see  this— millions 
of  gold  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  saints— isn’t 
it  all  beautiful?  but  so  pagan!”  I  saw  other 
strangers  come  in,  and  after  on©  comprehen¬ 
sive  look  around,  walk  across  the  flagging  and 
kneel  before  an  image  with  every  appearance 
of  sincere  devotion.  Others,  the  majority  of 
the  foreigners  who  entered,  in  fact,  looked 
about  with  idle  curiosity  for  a.  time  and  then 
went  out.  But  so  far  as  I  observed,  no  one 
.except  myself  gave  any  attention  to  the  strin- 
‘ing  portrayal  of  the  wealth  of  the  recipient 
and  the  poverty  of  the  donor  which  the  gold 
plate  and  the  copper  cent  afforded.  And  that 
seemed  too  had.  for  if  it  be  a  good,  practical, 
sensible  thing  to  pile  up  wealth  in  a  church 
building,  penny  by  penny,  then  here  was  an 
example  for  ail  mankind;  while  if  there  is 
anything  that  ought  to  he  criticised  in  such 
doings,  then  here  was  the  object  lesson 

In  the  little  village  of  La  Mesa,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Santiago,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  again  at  Horcon 
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citas,  a  tew  leagues  west  of  La  Mesa,  I  saw  1 
something  that  seemed  well  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  one  studying  the  people  from 
a  religious  standpoint.  In  each  place  a  priest 
had  incited  his  people  to  begin  building  a  great 

I  church.  Church  huilding  in  these  daces 
was  a  matter  that  involved  very  little  beside 


the  manual  labor  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
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j  adobes— bricks  made  of  clay  dug  out  of  the 
'  earth  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Tiles  are  every 
"'here  used  for  floors  and  roofs  in  that  region 
and  these  could  be  formed  and  burned  by  al¬ 
most  every  man  in  the  congregations  from  the 
abundant  materials  at  hand.  To  support  a. 
roof  the  people  invariably  use  the  trunks  of 
trees,  with  the  fish  pole  cane  for  sheeting,  and 
these  two  were  abundant  and.  near  by  A 
plenty  of  men  in  the  congregation  could  whip¬ 
saw  enough  lumber  for  uses  within  the  church 
and  the  altar  decorations  from  the  little  old 
churches  already  in  use  could  be  transferred 
tea  new  one. 

That  these  congregations  began  their  work 
with  enthusiasm  was  perfectly  plain.  The 
ground  plan  in  each  case  was  as  large  as  that  of 
any  church  in  New  York  city,  although  the 
total  population  in  either  district  did  not  ex- 
;eed  1  200,  and  I  doubt  if  it  reached  1,000. 

*eiyelte?-ft  huge  congregation  was  plainly 
dot  the  object  in  view  in  planning  so  great  a 
Ihurch.  1  asked  two  or  three  people  in  each 
place,  and  some  along  the  route  who  knew  of 
,he  buildings,  what  the  object  was.  Some 
taiu  it  was  for  the  honor  o ;  God  and  his 
saints.  Two  men  (natives)  said  it  was  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  the  priests.  One  said: 

'  Why  do  people  in  the  United  States  try  to 
mild  bigger  churches  than  they  have  need 
t't  X  think  it  is  because  they  want  to  out- 
ll  bine  their  neighbors.  They  try  to  make 
Ferybody  and  themselves  believe  it  is  for  the 
lory  of  the  saints,  when  it  is  pride.” 

Alas  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  saints— 

I  as  for  pride,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  these 
1  dt spread  walls  had  been  built  up  as  high 
V "if he  workmen  could  conveniently  reach 
}  nout  scaffolding,  the  enthusiasm  faded 
i£  /n°  power  of  the  priest  was  not  suf- 
(i«l,  fit  to  keep  them  at  it.  They  determined 
M  but  were  prevailed  on  to  lay  enough 

[\on  top  of  the  untinished  walls  to  keep  the 
|4  ‘from  melting  the  structures  down  alto- 
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stances  and  thow0118-  ",ulcr  adverse  Clrcum- 
stances  and  that  foreigners  in  Spanish  Ameri- 


„  and  then  they  (put.  No  one  seemed  to 
t.hrrp  was  any  chance  of  the  work  on 


.^Structure  being  renewed.  In  fact,  had 
'  4JI1C  been  so  inclined,  the  old  walls  would 
u  been  useful  only  as  clay  beds. 


•J#  P'',est  with  whom  1  bad  any  ex- 
/t*3d  talk  was  living  in  Remedios,  in  the  de- 
flfnent  of  Chiriqui,  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It 
f '/  <>n  a  Sunday,  and  the  village  was  full  of 
1  effooys  who  had  come  to  town  as  United 
N/ies  cow-boys  miglit  do.  I  saw  many  of 
jt:m  drinking  rum,  and  eventually  there  was 
ao*  ol  shouting  and  some  running  of  ponies 
o  the  street.  Then  two  men  got  to  quarrel- 
ng,  nnu  one  hit  the  other  over  the  head  with 
a  stout  quilt  handle.  The  blowout 
hath  in  the  fellow’s  head, 
a< Joss  the  plaza,  shouting, 

,  pHng,  with  his  hair  over  his  eves  and  tlie 
olood  running  down  the  side  of  his  face  in  a 
Htrn-am.  in  this  condition  he  almost  ran  afoul 
P1’10,8**  <i  eoliisiau  being  prevented 


an  ugly 
and  lie  went  off 
cursing,  and  stag- 


smart  jump  the  prpst  made. 
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Seeing  Jfiiis  jump,  tho  cowboy  turned  an X  rec¬ 
ognized  tlie  priest.  He  fairly  gasped  at  the 
sight,  and  then  down  lie  went  on  his  knees  and 
begged  forgiveness.  Tlie  priest  spoke  sooth¬ 
ingly.  and  the  man  went  on  weeping. 

.  -1  was  standing  by  at  the  time,  and  the  priest 
invited  me  to  go  home  with  him.  His  home 


was  an  adobe-walled  bouse  with  a  high-pitched 
roof  of  palm  leaves.  It  Xiad  been  divided  into 


two  rooms,  and  a  notched  log  served  as  a  lad¬ 
der  to  reach  the  storeroom  above.  Houses  in 
that  region  are  rarely  arranged  for  even  a  gar¬ 
ret  above,  but  tlie  upper  room  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  special  'uxury  in  the  priest’s  home. 
The  house  was,  on  tlie  whole,  very  plainly  fur¬ 
nished,  but  it  had  more  books  than  I  had  seen 
altogether  in  the  other  villages  of  the  Isthmus 
This  priest  had  been  a  oigarmaker  in  Mexico 
uid  Cubs,  during  his  youth,  but  natural  incli¬ 
nations  led  him  into  the  priesthood.  He  treat¬ 
ed  me  cordially,  of  course— I  never  heard  of  a 
priest  treating  a  foreigner  there  in  any  other 
way— and  I  enjoyed  my  visit  very  much. 

Speaking  of  the  courtesy  or'  a  priest  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  visit  1  made  to  a  church  in 
Guatemala  city.  The  foreigners  in  town  told 
me  that  under  a  certain  church  could  he  found 
skeletons  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
which,  as  tlie  foreigners  believed,  indicated 
sorry  doings  in  the  convent  that  had  former¬ 
ly  adjoined  the  church.  If  I  wanted  to  see 
an  evidence  of  the  evil  lives  formerly  led 
within  the  old  walls  and  get  matter  for  a  real 
sensation  here  was  my  chance.  So  I  went 
to  the  church  and  told  the  janitor  that  I  was 
a  Yankee  reporter  who  wanted  to  see  the 
church  and  the  mummies  beneath.  He  asked 
mo  to  see  the  priest  about  it,  and  I  went  with 
him  to  do  so.  We  round  the  priest  in  the  con¬ 
fessional',  but  when  ho  saw  that  a  stranger  was 
waiting  to  speak  to  him  (the  confessional  was 
open  in  front)  he  left  his  parishioner  to  come 
to  me.  I  told  him  my  errand  and  related 
what  the  foreigners  had  told  me  of  the  place, 
and  ended  by  saying  that  I  was  entirely  with¬ 
out  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other-  I  wanted 
to  see  what  was  there  and  to  write  what  I 
miglit  see  and  learn. 

At  this  the  priest  laughed  heartily  and 
said  I  was  entirely  welcome  to  see  everything. 
I  found  the  mummies  a  very  poor  show.  They 
were  neither  works  of  art  nor  exhibits  for  a 
criminal  court.  The  notion  that  the  skele- 
tons  ■  of  children  found  there  were  the  remains 
of  the  offspring  of  nuns  foully  murdered  to 
conceal  a  sexual  crime  is  hard  to  character¬ 
ize.  If  priests  in  these  days  are  allowed  to 
continue  in  their  offices  while  their  children 
roam  the  streets,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  murder  of  infants  in  the  old  days  when 
the  rule  of  the  priests  was  absolute.  I  should 
not  have  mentioned  the  matter  at  all.  but  for 
tho  reason  that  the .  story  shows  that  the 


wro n ir in c ' i r'rl ~  aTe  °,ften,  lurl  by  prejudices  into 
they  live  fnd ’do' ‘husines®  PC°Ple  amtmg  whom 
from  .tl'e«at7u,nt  the  parishioners  receive 

n»rf  oo  *!  K.StS.-r  was  dependent,  for  the  most 
part  on  tlie  testimony  of  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try-  No  one  need  believe  that  the  priest  rules 
there  as  a  tyrant,  even  among  the  poor  and 
Ignorant.  I  saw  natives  kneel  in  the  street 
and  cross  themselves  before  passing  a  church 
do°r.  I  saw  the  penny  on  the  gold  plate.  But 
the  influence  of  the  priest  is  wholly  personal. 

.  ‘;i  what  directions  this  influence  is  exercised 
is  a  matter  worth  some  consideration.  /  The 
common  charge  among  foreigners  that  They 
are  licentious  ought  to  be  taken  up  first  of  all. 
some  facts  were  related  to  me  showing  that 
tneir  notions  of  morality  differ  from  the  notions 
entertained  by  preachers  in  the  United  States. 

,  ,Vi  '  ln  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  peo¬ 
ple  told  me  their  priest  was  to  be  deposed  be¬ 
nt?8®,  he  was  attentive  to  too  many  women. 

He  hogged  the  harem.”  as  one  said  who  spoke 
rmglish,  and  when  I  asked  if  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  his  taking  liberties  with 
many,  the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative.  I 
saw  for  myself  in  various  towns,  beginning  at 
,antiago  de  Veraguas,  that  the  priests  usu¬ 
ally  had  housekeepers  who  were  handsome  wo¬ 
men,  and  that  there  were  children  in  the 
Houses  who  called  the  housekeeper  mother, 
al  though  the  woman  was  said  to  be  neither  a 
widow  nor  a  wife.  In  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica,  a 
photographer  from  California,  who  said  he 
was  a  faithful  member  of  the  church,  came  to 
me  especially  to  ask  that  I  would  expose  the 
condition  of  affairs  there.  The  priest,  he  said, 
made  no  pretence  of  denying  the  paternity  of 
his  children.  The  Californian  was  plainly 
slloeked  by  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

At  a  little  town  where  I  remained  over  night  on 
my  way  from  Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Rica,  to  San 
Jose,  the  landlady  was  very  indignant  because 
the  village  priest  had  performed  a  marriage 
ceremony  for  a  man  who  wanted  to  wed  a  wo¬ 
man  who  had  been  married  by  civil  process  to 
another  man  from  whom  she  had  but  recently 
parted.  There  had  been  no  divorce.  The 
priest  said  the  civil  marriage  was  not  bind- 
fiK-  Not  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind, 
it  is  likely  that  no  one  will  deny  that  a  major¬ 
ity.0^  the  priests  of  the  Spanish  Main  hold 
tneir  pledge  of  sexual  purity  very  •  lightly.  I 
asked  the  Alajuela  photographer  if  the  conduct 
of  the  priest  there  had  had  the  effect  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  women  to  make  merchandise  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  replied  that  it  had  not,  but  it 
had  led  to  very  many  unions  without  either  a 
ejvil  or  a  religious  marriage  ceremony.  And 
that,  1  am  sure,  is  the  effect  throughout  the 
Spanish  Main.  In  fact,  1  believe  that  it  has  led 
the  people  very  close  to  a  mental  condition 
where  they  regard  tlie  marriage  service  as  a 
form  only..  They  go  through  the  service  for 
the  same-reason  that  they  follow  certain  other 
social  usages — for  instance,  as  they  say  Quc 
vaya  bicn  (that  you  may  go  well)  to  a  travel¬ 
ler,  or,  as  they  say  to  the  stranger  who  is  tem¬ 
porarily  a  guest.  “The  house  is  yours,”  or  as 
swell  people  in  New  York  shake  hands  with 
their  knuckles  on  a  level  with  their  noses,  or 
carry  canes  ferrule  end  up.  It  is  the  proper 
caper— no  more. 

I  saw  a  good  many  street  services  and  pa- 
rades.  My  journey  was  made  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  when  such  things  arc  common. 

An  image  was  in  all  cases  carried  in  the  pa¬ 
rade,  and  this  was  usually  made  of  a  wooden 
frame  with  a  paper  face,  the  whole  as  gor¬ 
geously  arrayed  as  the  means  of  the  parish¬ 
ioners  would  permit.  At  Amapala  the  figure 
was  made  to  represent  Christ  riding  an  ass 
into  Jerusalem.  The  mask  of  this  figure  had 
a  moustache  and  goatee  in  black  paint,  which 
Kf,.ye.  the  face  the  appearance  of  a  conventional 
villain  on  the  stage.  But  it  did  not  seem  ■ . 
so  to  the  people  in  the  procession.  They  knelt; 
down  in  the  street  facing  the  figure  and  said 
prayers  and  went  through  other  religious 
forms.  I  saw  foreigners  ridiculing  such  do-l 
mgs.  and  occasionally  a  foreigner  told  me  he! 
thought  such  things  were  heathenish.  I| 
asked  many  natives  about  their  feelings  in  re-1 
?>ai  ?  °  ” 1  e  images  in  their  churches  and  in 
their  homes— for  nearly  every  home  there  lias 
an  effigy  of  a  patron  saint  set  up  in  the  best- 
room.  From  tlie  replies,  I  gathered  that  they- 
worshipped  the  saint  rather  than  the  effigy, 
but  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  of  this  They'' 
regard  the  wood  and  paper  as  sacred  un¬ 
rout  tedly,  much  as  a  devout  Methodist  or 
Presbyterian  or  Baptist  regards  the  leather, 
paper,  a.nd  ink  of  his  Bible.  ho  devout  Prot-’-*' 
estan  t  wouid  think  of  kicking  aside  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  which  might  happen  to  lie  in  his* 
path,  and  a  devout  native  of  the  Spanish  Main  - 
would  certainly  resent  an  indignity  offered  to 
his  image  <>f  a  saint.  There  is,  of  course,  no  j. 
more  heathenism  in  worshipping  a  paper  doll 
than  in  worshipping  a  paper  book. 

But  this  leads  to  another  matter  of  which  I 
almost  every  traveller  in  the  region  has  made  ' 
note.  The  people  do  unquestionably  say  many 
tilings  that  they  do  not  mean.  The  gentle-  1 
man  says  to  the  lady  that  he  puts  himself  un¬ 
der  her  feet  when  be  wouldn’t  get  the  floor 
dust  on  his  knees  for  anything.  The  host 
presents  his  house  to  his  guest.  The  common 
talk  or  mere  acquaintances  abounds  in  ex- 
travagant  adjectives  of  praise.  The  caller 
who  did  not  say  “par  Jesus”  on  hearing  of 
even  the  slightest  indisposition  of  any  mem- 


her  of  the  family  would  be  considered  wanting 
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in  decent  sympathy  and  respect.  And  ‘these 
facts  are  the  more  interesting  when  it  is  re- 
+w  he  people  of  the  Spanish 
whole,  half-breed  Indians. 


membered 
I  Main  are. 


that  the 
on  the 


One  does  h  )fiexpect  Indians  to  multiply  words 
with  strangers,  but  so  much  is  the  habit  of 
multiplying  words  and  tho  (following  of  forms 
cultivated  that  foreigners  pome  to  assert  that 
the  people  are  satisfied  by  mere  forms— that 
they  have  no  real  appreciation  of  the  word 
sincerity  Tlie  people  who  make  this  charge 
kno'Cv  better,  of  course.  Mothers  love  their 
children  there  as  elsewhere,  and  foreigners 
themselves  testify  that,  nowhere  in  tlie  world 
are  sweethearts  so  true  to  lovers.  But  it  is 
true  that  these  half-breed  Indians  do  lay  a 
stress  on  formality  that  is  well-nigh  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  a  Yankee.  That  people  of  Indian 
blood  should  take  offence  where  something 
was  done  with  good  intent,  but  in  bad  form, 
will  never  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  in 
the  north,  but  so  it  is.  Very  likely  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  Spanish  blood  had  much  to  do 
with  it,  but  the  main  cause,  I  am  sure.  Jies  in 
their  religious  teachings.  The  Spaniards 
brought  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  cross  in 
the  other,  and  fearing  the  sword,  the  Indians 
adopted  the  forms  prescribed  under  tho  cross. 
They  do  not  continue  these  forms  of  worship 
through  fear  of  the  sword,  of  course,  hut  wor¬ 
ship  having  been  a  matter  of  form  only  with 
their  ancestors,  the  old  habit  of  thought  has 
descended  to  the  present  generations.  Un¬ 
der  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  since 
the  Spanish  occupation'  of  the  country,  the 
forms  of  religion  have  been  about  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people.  .So  it  was  entirely  natural  that  peo¬ 
ple  whose  ideas  of  religion  were  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  forms  should  come  to  value  forms 
in  all  other  matters,  to  count  forms  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  very  great,  if  not  of  chief  importance. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  trace  out  the 
origin  of  this  love  of  forms,  because  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  forms  is  the  feature  of  the  national 
character  there  which  Yankees  are  least  capa¬ 
ble  of  enduring. 

No  description  of  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  that  were  called  fine  works  of  archi¬ 
tecture  will  he  attempted,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  architecture; 
but  I  saw  two  different  church  buildings  that 
might  well  strike  the  attention  of  any  travel¬ 
ler.  In  the  suburbs  of  Guatemala,  on  a  hill 
that  overlooks  the  whole  city,  may  be  found  an 
old  church  that  dates  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  has  thick  walls  and  an  arched  roof 
of  cement.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  stand  there 
for  a  thousand  years  yet.  The  walls  within 
were  hung  with  ancient-looking  pictures  of 
saints,  and  there  were  old  images  in  niches 
there.  A  janitor  conducted  me  through  tlie 
church  and  out  on  the  roof.  He  said  the  paint¬ 
ings  were  considered  very  beautiful,  but  they 
looker),  save  for  their  age,  very  much  like  the 
Sgl  work  of  native,  untrained  artists,  and  it  was 
1 "  this  that  made  them  interesting  to  me.  There 
was  something  about  them  that  made  me  think 
of  the  art' textile  Wbi’k  louim  among  the  In¬ 
dians  in  tlie  market  place  ih  the  city  at  this 
day.  The  genius  that  handled  the  brush  paint¬ 
ing  saints  would  have  done  better  painting 
juagers  and  birds  of  prey  and  warriors  in  bat¬ 
tle,  because  it  knew  more  about  such  things, 

1  and  had  a  deal  more  of  their  nature  in  his  blood 
than  of  that  of  the  real  saints.  What  with  the 
location  of  this  church  and  its  curious  paint¬ 
ings  and  its  massiveness,  I  think  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  worth  examination  than  the  big  cathedral 
on  the  central  plaza. 

The  other  church  that  interested  me  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  mountains  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  I  had 
followed^  the  trail  for  two  d  tys  from  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  through  as  wild  an  inhabited  region  as 
can  be  found  on  the  continent,  1  guess.  The 
third  morning  I  came  to  a  little  hamlet  wedged 
in  between  two  ridges  where  there  was  not 
enough  level  ground  for  any  semblance  of  a 
plaza,  but  the  peotile  had  built  a  church  on 
such  level  ground  as  was  there,  and  they 
were  right  proud  of  it.  It  was  only  a  tiny  ham¬ 
let,  but  tlie  church  was  large  enough  for  800 
people.  The  walls  were  built  of  tiles  trimmed 
with  flcsh-colored  porphyry  cut  in  huge  rough 
blocks.  A  few  blocks  of  the  porpliv;-y  had 
been  built  into  the  tile  walls  on  no*  definite 
plan,  apparently,  and  jet  the  priest  who  di¬ 
rected  tlie  work  had  an  artist’s  eye  for  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  tile-red  and  flesh-pink  in  the 
broad  face  of  a  church  wall.  Moreover,  there 
were  massive  buttresses,  through  which  ini-e 
stone  pipes  projected  to  carrv  away  the  water 
from  the  solid  cement  and  tile  roof;  there  was 
a  great  dome  at  the  rear,  and  in  front  a  bell 
tower  of  round  stone  pillars  and,  above  all 
the  cross.  More  interesting  still,  and  yet  not’ 
to  be  well  described  in  limited  space,  was  tlio 
front  wall  witli  its  deep  arched  portal. its  niches 
for  saints,  and  its  curious  inlaid  figures  and 
devices  tor  ornament,  where  church  ideas  had 
been  delineated  by  a  native  hand.  Certainly 
1  did  not  see  anything  in  either  color  or  design 
to  equal  this  church.  The  imich-talked-of  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Pueblo,  with  its  eleven  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  precious  metals,  was  not  to  bo  com¬ 
pared  with  that  in  the  mountain  gulch,  save  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  worship  ihe  calf. 

While  speaking  of  structures  it  should  be 
said  that  every  church  I  saw  in  the  .Spanish 
Main  was  built,  apparently,  for  worship,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  preaching.  1  did  not  see  a  pew 
or  any  other  seat  in  any  of  them.  There  is 
_  reaching  there,  of  course,  but  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  tho  people  carry  their  own  chairs.  Dur¬ 
ing  ordinary  services  tho  people  either  stand 
kneel,  as  the  occasion  requires. 

As  has  been  said  recently  in  The  Sun  there 
are  very  few  paupers  in  Central  America,  Con 

sequently  '  . 

are  not 
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ly  sjpeh  institutions  as  orphan  asylums 
to  be  found.  There  are  hospitals  in  the 
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{nrSh«™^u8V  ?ind  the  people  take  great,  pride 
m  tnem,  but  they  are  not  Church  institutions. 
iii<LJleerl  v11  Church  institutions  of  the  kind 
nowhere  apparent.  But  at  Santiago  de 
'^.raFuj?'s  ln  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  town 
„  5pr  its  religious  enthusiasm  in  other 
days,  the  priests  had  turned  a  church  into 
an  asylum  for  poor  and  infirm  women. 

save  m  Colombia  the  Governments  of  all  the 
nations  vi«ited  were  pretty  well  emancipated 
from  Church  control.  The  law  of  Colombia 
declared  civil  marriage  invalid.  A  man  who 

■  had  been  married  by  civil  process  in  the  United 
states  could  be  lawfully  married  again  by  a 

.  priest  in  Colombia.  In  Costa  Rica  the  Gov- 
-  nad  bought  the  claims  the  church 

had  formerly  had.  The  right  to  preach  other 
systems  of  religion  was  everywhere  guaran¬ 
teed,  and  in  one  place  exercised.  A  Presbyterian 
preacher  was  located  in  Guatemala  city,  but 
when  I  asked  about,  his  influence  in  making 
onverts  people  said  he  had  none.  Mr.  F. 
Penzotti,  who  had  sold  Bibles  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  of  New  York  all  through 
Central  America,  told  me  at  San  Jos6,  Guat¬ 
emala,  that  such  missions  as  that  in  Guate¬ 
mala  were  useless.  Another  interesting 
statement  he  made  was  that  in  the  course  of  a 
ittle  over  a  year  he  had  distributed  about  14,- 
)00  Bibles— sold  most  of  them — without  hav- 
ng  been  at  any  time  interrupted  in  his  work 
v  /by  the  priests. 

Honduras  and  Guatemala  are  apparently  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  Church  control.  Honduras 
does  not.  mention  the  Deity  in  its  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Jin  Guatemala  city  the  situation  was  re¬ 
markable.  The  Government  had  confiscated 

■  church  property  right  and  left — church  build¬ 
ings  as  well  as  convents — and  had  turned  them 
into  public  schools.  The  National  Military 
Academy  occupied  one  of  the  finest  church 
properties  in  the  city,  including  a  whole  block. 

'  It  had  once  housed  great  colonies  of  co ivied 
monks  and  nuns,  and  it  needed  very  little  al- 
.  teration  to  make  it  a  comfortable  West  Point 
for  the  nation.  In  another  block  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  priests  1  saw  a  pretty  well-man- 
aged  trades  school.  Weaving  with  a  hand 
loom  was  taught  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
produce  artistic  effects.  Shoemaking  by  hand 
was  thoroughly  well  done.  Cabinet  work  of  a. 
plain,  substantial  character  was  turned  out. 
The  blacksmithlng  was  first  rate  in  ordinary 
work,  but  when  the  teacher  got  ambitious  and 
turned  out  a  brass  breech-loading  cannon 
mounted  on  a  carriage  of  his  own  design,  he 
got  too  high  above  his  anvjTj  The  cannon  was 
mounted  in  a  fort  overlooking  the  city,  hut  a 
competent  Swedish  machinist  who  examined 
it  for  me  said:  “They  may  fire  it  once — never 
more  than  that.”  Still  the  fact  that  the  pu¬ 
pils,  with  a  native  teacher,  had  produced  even 
the  semblance  of  a  breech  loader  was.  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  machinist,  a  very  encouraging  mat¬ 
ter,  and  he  added  that  to  see  a  place  that  had 
been  “devoted  to  supplications  turned  into  one 
of  industrial  activity”  was  th6  most  hopeful 
sign  of  progress  and  enlightenment  to  he 
found  in  Central  America. 

“""Tt  will  be  apparent  to  any  traveller  in  Central 
America,  I  think,  that,  the  political  influence 
of  the  priests  has  fallen  off  greatly  in  recent 
years,  and.  further,  that  this  falling  off  is  in 
no  case  due  to  the  introduc  tion  of  any  other 
form  of  Christian  worship  or  belief.  Priests 
have  been  arrested  frequently  on  the  arbitrary 
order  of  an  official,  and,  without  trial,  im¬ 
prisoned.  A  case  of  the  kind  happened  while 
I  was  in  Guatemala.  People  Odd  me  in  Mex¬ 
ico  about  priests  who  were  shot  to  death  with¬ 
out  trial;  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts,  hut  I 
believed  the  stories.  In  every  case  of  the  kind 
the  priest,  they  said,  had  taken  part  in  some 
political  matter  offensive  to  the  rulers.  If  the 
common  people  of  the  region  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  save  as  church  mem¬ 
bers  are  always  ruled  by  spiritual  advisers, 
such  harsh  treatment  of  even  traitorous  priests 
would  overthrow  any  Government  there.  Edu¬ 
cated  people  everywhere  told  me  that  men  and 
even  women  of  their  class  were  at  heart  either 
agnostics  or  infidels.  What  they  called  the  age 
of  reason  had  begun  in  Central  America,  they 
said.  They  still  had  their  babies  baptized, 
but  that  was  because  it  was  the  style,  and  the 
occasion  gave  opportunity  to  display  no  end  of 
pretty  baby  clothes.  In  support  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  I  saw  no  one  in  any  re¬ 
ligious  procession  hut  members  of  the  peon 
class,  save  that  the  priest  was,  of  course,  of  the 
educated  class.! 

On  the  whoW,  all  the  priests  that  I  6aw  were 
of  the  cultured,  educated  oeople  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Instead  of  ruling  their  people  with  iron 
tyranny.  Church  and  State  have  been  so  far 
separated  that  priests  are  not  infrequently 
'  1  victims  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  military 
despotisms  governing  the  region.  lake  relig¬ 
ious  teachers  everywhere,  their  interpretations 
of  moral  precepts  are  greatly  modified  by  in¬ 
herited  mental  and  physical  tendencies,  and, 
as  happens  in  the  States,  they  are  just  about 
on  a  level  with  the  people  of  whom  they  are  a 
part.  People  who  believe  that  a  ny  public  form 
of  Christian  worship  is  better  than  no  public 
form  of  Christian  warship  would  find  the  pres¬ 
ent  tendency  of  religious  matters  ill  Central 
America  deplorable.  People  who  believe  that,, 
the  observance  of  stated  forms  leads  to  insin¬ 
cerity.  that  appealing  to  fear  degrades  man¬ 
hood.  and  that  God  despises  a  coward,  will, 
like  the  Swedish  mechanic  already  quoted, 
bad  th«  condition  of  religious  affairs  there 
hopeful  But  in  whatever  light  the  Central 
American  priests  and  their  people  are  viewed, 
it  would  ill  become  a  Yankee  to  say  there  was 
any  reason  for  depriving  them  of  the  right  tor 
wltich  the  Puritan  fathers  emigrated,  or  for 
deriding  them  for  exercising  that  right. 

Jonx  R.  Spears. 
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L  THOUGH  our  political  relations  with  South 
Americ^  countries  have  grown  much  closer 
and  more  friendly  during  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
been  culpably  negligent  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
for  trade  extension  afforded  by  the  sister  continent 
to  the  south.  There  is,  however,  a  steady  tendency 
toward  development  of  our  commercial  dealings  with 
the  countries  of  this  region — a  tendency  which  will 
surely  be  quickened  into  pronounced  activity  under 
the  stimulating  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

At  no  very  distant  time  South  America  will  become 
the  chief  market  for  our  exports,  and  we  shall  re¬ 
ceive  from  it  large  quantities  of  meat,  minerals,  and 
wool.  In  view  of  this  certainty,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  our  people  should  improve  their 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  vast  South  American  States, 
with  their  almost  unlimited  resources.  The  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  is  none  too  extensive,  and  much 
of  the  best  of  it  is  available  only  in  the  Spanish 
language.  The  books  in  English  abound  in  fancy  and 
misstatement,  from  which-even  encyclopedias  are  far 
from  free.  Few  of  the  writers  exhibit  the  faculty  of 
analytical  observation,  which  is  necessary  to  gauging 
conditions  correctly,  or  the  judicial  judgment  that  is 
essential  to  the  true  estimate  of  a  strange  people. 
In  most  cases  the  conclusions  are  derived  mainly,  if 
not  exclusively,  from  experience  of  the  cities,  which 
are  seldom  representative  of  the  genius  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  never  adequately  indicative  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country. 

To  the  ordinary  inquirer  no  better  channels  of  in¬ 
formation  are  open  than  the  several  volumes  of  the 
“  South  American  Series.”  The  specialist  will  find  in 
them  much  valuable  scientific  data,  while  as  a  story 
of  travel  in  unfrequented  regions  each  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  is  highly  interesting.  Two  new  hooks  have 
been  added  to  the  series — “Argentina,”*  by  W.  A. 
Hirst,  and  a  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Enock’s  book  on 
Peru,  first  published  in  1907. 

The  position  to  which  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
attained  in  the  past  twenty  years  is  only  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  the  few  persons  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  conditions  on  the  spot.  Comparatively  no 
country  in  the  world  has  made  such  political  and 
commercial  progress  and  none  has  a  greater  field  for 
development  in  the  near  future.  Following  the  op¬ 
pression  and  depression  entailed  by  the  Rosas  admin¬ 
istration  came  a  period  of  prosperity  which  grew  into 
a  boom  and  culminated  in  the  crash  of  1891.  Since 
then  the  finances  of  the  country  have  been  readjusted 
and  industries'and  commerce  have  expanded  greatly. 

In  1909  the  imports  of  Argentina  were  valued  at 
more  than  $300,000,000;  her  exports  at  upward  of 
$397,000,000.  During  eight  years  her  foreign  trade 
has  more  than  doubled.  She  is  the  greatest  corn  ex¬ 
porter  of  the  world,  having  gained  the  place  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  United  States.  She  is  also 
first  as  an  exporter  of  frozen  meat  and  second  as  a 
shipper  of  wool.  In  the  matter  of  wheat  exports  the 
republic  ranks  next  to  the  United  States,  and  will 
probably  overtake  this  country  in  a  few  years. 
Whereas,  thirty  years  ago  the  area  under  cultivation 
was  little  more  than  1,000,000  acres,  it  is  now  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  14,000,000  acres.  Argentina  surpasses  every 
other  country  in  the  variety  and  number  of  its  live 
stock.  The  United  States  have  more  cattle,  but  con¬ 
siderable  fewer  sheep  and  goats.  Australia  has  more 


sheep,  but  far  fewer  horses  and  cattle. 
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More  than  $900,000,000  of  English  capital  is  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  chiefly  in  railways. 
These  represent  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
country's  wonderful  industrial  development.  The  total 
mileage  exceeds  that  of  Mexico,  being  16,000  miles. 
During  the  year  1909  these  roads  carried  50,000,000 
passengers.  Their  gross  receipts  approximated  $105,- 
000,000  and  their  net  profits  aggregated  $41,000,000. 
(  Continued  on  page  648 ) 

♦ARGENTINA.  By  W.  A.  Hirst.  With  an  introduction  by 
Martin  Hume.  IUustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $3. 
•THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON.  Life  and  Travel  in  Peru. 
By  C.  Reginald  Enock,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Illustrated.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50. 
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These  railroads^  are  enterprising  to  a  . 
degree,  anticipating  demand  and  creating 
traffic.’  The  Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific  has 
recently  opened  its  Transandine  Tunnel, 
enabling  its  trains  to  run  through  from 
the  Atlantic  terminus  to  Valparaiso.  The 
Buenos  Aires  %reat  Southern  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  'most  profitable  railway 
systems  in  the  world.  It  has  2,745  miles 
of  line  and  a  splendid  <  quipment.  Whilst 
spending  money  liberally  in  improvements 
and  the  acquisition  of  desirable  territory, 
it  has  for  ten  years  past  paid  seven  rer 
cent,  on  its  common  stock. 

Mr.  Hirst  recounts  the  early  history  of 
Argentina,  surveys  the  Spanish  colonial 
system,  and  describes  ils  paralyzing  effect 
upon  industry  and  commerce.  He  ex¬ 
plains  the  peculiar  condi  Cons—  the  priti 
"  c 


Die  most  level.  The  weuii 
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era!  wealth— which  differentiated  the  coio-  -  > 


•ipal  of  which  was  the  absence  of  min-  !  PvJ  one,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  at  11,380  feet.  There 

'  are  many  mines  at  an  altitude  of  over 


The  most  level.  The  wealth  of  one  coun¬ 
try  is  entirely  derived  from  the  product 
of  its  mines,  that  of  the  other  from  its 
fields.  And,  largely  ^for  this  reason,  the 
former  is  as  backward  as  the  latter  is 
advanced  in  civilization.  Nevertheless, 
Peru  is  a  country  with  a  great  future 
before  it,  and  one  which  will  be  brought 
commercially  close  to  the  United  States 
by  the  opening  of  the  isthmian  waterway. 

The  traveler  in  Peru,  after  he  leaves  the 
coastal  belt,  finds  himself  constantly  at 
a  considerable  -elevation  and  soon  comes 
to  look  upon  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet 
as  no  extraordinary  altitude.  The  Andean 
valleys,  l.vihg  between  the  parallel  ranges 
of  the  Cordilleras,  are  seldom  any  lower.  ; 
Nine  of  the  capitals  of  departments  are 
situated  over  S,000  feet  above  sea  level;  ; 
four  of  them  at  10,000  feet  or  more;  and 


nization  and  early  development  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  secured  foi$  its  people  a  higher 
degree 'of  welfare  than  v.r.s  enjoyed  by 
any  other  community  in  Spanish  America. 
He  traces  the  growth  of  England's  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  republic  from 
the  time  of  the  iT.-fa.iei  .expedition  under 
the  incompetent  Gent  :  al  \V>  ileloek.  This 
expedition  had  a  i\*i-;  eacni.tg  efiect  upon 
the  country.  Tee  -success  of  the  Argen¬ 
tines  in  repulsing  the  term  Id  able  British 
force  awoke  in  them  a  degree  of  st  lf-con- 
fidence  and  patriotism  that  developed  into 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  of  later  years. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  tne  entire  field  of 
Argentine  activities,  pout;  religion,  edu¬ 
cation,  literature,  social  life,  agriculture, 
industry,  commerce,  etc.  'the  author  has 
evidently  been  painstaking  and  discrim¬ 
inating  in  his  search  lor  information 
and  his  conclusions  ate  influenced  not  only 
by  a  sympathetic .  temperament  but  by  a 
judicial  habit  of  mind.  Thus  his  book  is 
at  once  a  practical  guide  and  a  mine  of 
suggestive  theory.  Comprising,  as  it  does, 
a  complete  and  logical  exposition  of  the 
evolution  of  a  prosperous  and  powerful 
|  state,  the  volume  is  no  less  important  as 
a  contribution  to  politico-commercial  lit¬ 
erature  than  as  a  record  of  conditions  in  a 
country  which'  is  rapidly  extending  .its 
dealings  with  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Hirst,  viewing  his  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  Englishman,  naturally 
displays  complacent  pride  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  country's  achievement  in 
Argentina  and  easy  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  maintain  a  pre-eminent  posi¬ 
tion  in  defiance  of  German  competition. 
That  this  country  of  ours  may  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  future  devel¬ 
opment  of  Argentina  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  his  mind.  But  the  discern¬ 
ing  reader  cannot  fail  to  deduce  from  Mr. 
Hirst’s  account  of  the  evolution  of  Ar-..| 
I  gentina  the  belief  that  the  United  .  States 
|  must  within  the  next  twenty-five  years 
secure  a  fair  share  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
|  ing  trade  of  its  sister  republic. 

Peru,  which  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 

|  Enoch’s  book,  presents  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  Argentina— is,  in  fact,  in  sev¬ 
eral  particulars  the  direct  antithesis  of 
it.  The  former  is  among  the  most  broken 
regions  of  the  world,  the  latter  one  of 
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10,000  feet,  and  one  at  17,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Travel  between  the  centers  of 
population  is  carried  on  over  trails,  and 
the  chief  medium  of  traffic  is  the  pack' 
mule.  The  lack  of  roads  is  one  of  the 
.^■greatest  drawbacks  to  the. development  of 
the  country. 

ST 

Mr.  Enock  has  traversed  this  difficult  | 

1  region  in  every  direction,  penetrating  in 
the  capacity  of  an  engineer  and  pros¬ 
pector  to  districts  accessible  only  to  the 
man  of  dauntless  determination  and  ro¬ 
bust  health.  On  one  occasion,  in  response 
to  a  request  of  the  authorities  of  Huarez, 
he  made  the  passage  of  the  Cordillera 
Blanca  at  an  elevation  of  16,100  feet  a.nd  ‘ 
by  a  route  which  no  white  man  had  pre-  ■ 
viously  trodden.  On  another,  he  essayed 
successfully  the  ascent  of  Huascaran, 
whose  summit  was  never  reached  till  Miss 
Annie  S.  Peck  attained  it  in  1908. 

The  book  is  rich  in  the  recital  of  adven-,, 
Hires'  of  an  unusual  type.  But  in  all  cir-  | 
cumstances  the  author  was  keenly  alert 
and  brought  the  eyes  of  a  trained  observer 
and  the  .  judgment  of  a  man  of  science  $.j 
to  bear  on  his  surroundings,  with  the  re-  j< 
suit  that  his  highly  interesting  narrative 
of  travel  is  interwoven  with  threads  of  P 
valuable  information.  Indeed,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  better  general  account  of 
Peru  and  her  people  can  be  found  in  the  i 
English  language. 

Gold  mining  is  but  little  developed  in 
Peru,  owing  to  a  number  of  adverse  con-  { 
ditions,  but  enormous  quantities  of  it  - 
exist  in  various  forms,  of  deposit.  There 
are  the  great  banks,  with  a  value  in  gold 
of  perhaps  20  or  30  cents  upward  per 
cubic  yard  recoverable  by  the  hydraulic 
system  with  "  monitors.”  There  are  the 
level  plains  or  “  pampas  of  auriferous 
soil  probably  susceptible  to  gold  recovery 
by  means  of  dredges.  There  are  the  river 
beds  and  bars,  -where  the  gold  may  be  re¬ 
covered  in  some  places  by  dredging,  in 
others  by  washing  in  sluice  boxes;  and 
lastly,  the  veins  and  lodes  which  call  for 
the  use  of  machinery  adapted  thereto. 
The  huge  banks,  or  moraines,  referred  to 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
Saridia  region.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  great  Bank  of  Poto  contains  more 
gold  "  than  the  total  which  has  come  out 
of  California  since  the  discovery  of  that 
couutrj .” 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief  and  the 
statements  of  encyclopedias  that  coal  is 
scarcely  present  in  Mouth  America,  the 
author  declares- that  vast  deposits  of  that 


mineral  exist  ih  Peru.  So  far  they  have 
not  been  worked,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
transportation,  which  makes  importation 
cheaper  than  local  prodm-.ion,  but  In  the 
comparatively  near  future  coal  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  country’s  sources  of 
wealth,  it  is  re  ported  lint  in  one  region 
aione  400,000,00(1  tons  of  good  coal  are  •*  In 
sight  "  exposed  by  .upheaval.  And  yet 
the  total  annual  output  of  tin:  country  is 
not  mere  Than  60,00.1  tons. 

Mi'.  Knock  gives  interesting  descriptions 
of  the  ancient  Inca  ruins  scattered 
through  the  Andean  region.  In  refutation 
of  the  oft-repealed  statement  of  writers 
on  Peru  that  the  inCa  builders  did  not 
use  columns,  the  author  reproduces  a 
sketch  made  in  toe  valley,  of  the  Pisco, 
showing  a  number  of  broken  columns  of 
I  he  fifteenth  century,  measuring  from  65 
to  85  centimeters  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Enock  finds  (lie  Peruvian  of  Him  a 
much  the  same  as  his  Spanish-Amertean 
cousin  elsewhere,  in  the  interior  cities 
the  "mestizos”  predominate.  The  author 
finds  them  intelligent,  apt  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  eager  for  information  of 
the  outside  world.  Withal,  they  com¬ 
monly  live  after  a  primitive  manner  and 
display  lack  of  ideas  of  comfort  and  re¬ 
finement.  The  author  discussed  the  works 
of  Darwin  and  other  scientific  subjects 
with  men  who  had  not  shaved  or  washed 
their  faces  for  a  week;  and  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  facility  of  expression  and 
polished  manners  of  individuals  whose 
linen  was  filthy  and  -  their  dwellings  uri’- 
swept  and  dilapidated.  Combined  with  a 
show  of  courtesy  and  hospitality,  he  often 
found  trickery  and  petty  dishonesty. 

With  the  Cholo,  or  Indian,  of  Peru  Mr. 
Enock  has  become  intimately  acquainted 
in  the  course  of  li is  travels.  His  picture 
of  this  simple,  semi-savage  mountaineer 
Is  not  unattractive.  Like  all  dwellers  in 
wild  highland  regions,  the  Cholo  is  of 
a  poetical  temperament,  somewhat  tinged 
with  melancholy,  and  strongly  tainted 
by  superstition.  He  lias  many  admirable 
qualities.  He  is  a  good  husband  and  fa¬ 
ther.  is  more  honest  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  is  extremely  hardy.  He  will 
make  long  and  fatiguing  journeys,  ab¬ 
staining  altogether  from  food  for  days, 
sustained  almost  solely  by  the  coca  leaves, 
which  are  chewed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Kafirs  of  South:  Africa  eat  the 
kola  bean  in  similar  circumstances.  Un¬ 
fortunately  drunkenness  is  prevalent 
among  the  Indian  men  and  women. 
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DR.  ORTS,  FORMER 
CATHOLIC  FRIAR, 


PREACHES  TWICE 


eeration 


Addresses  Big  Congregations 
in  Lafayette  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church 

IdrtV" — 

DR.  BARR  INTRODUCES 


THE  RECENT  CONVERT 


Preacher  Takes  for  His  Morn¬ 
ing  Subject  “Romanism 
and  Protestantism” 


Before  two  congregations,  which  filled 
the  auditorium  of  the  Lafayette  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Sunday  morning  and 
Sunday  night.  Dr.  Juan  Orts  y  Gon-  t 
zales,  formerly  a  Catholic  priest, 
known  as  G.  V.  Fradyssa,  but  now 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  delivered  two  ad-  | 
dresses.  His  morning  subject  was  “Rom¬ 
anism  and  Protestantism  Compared;  Their 
Relative  Standing  To-day  in  the  Whole 
World.”  In  the  evening  he  addressed  his 
hearers  on  the  subject  of  “American 
Protestantism  a  Blessing  to  Romanism  in 
the  Past,  and  How  It  May  Prove  a  Fuller 
Blessing  in  the  Future.” 

Dr.  Orts  was  introduced  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  the  morning  service  by 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Barr.  In 
presenting  the  speaker,  Dr.  Barr  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Orts’  life,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  born  and  reared 
in  Spain  and  had  taken  his  orders  as  a 
priest  in  that  country  and  was  formerly 
a  Spanish  Franciscian  friar;  that  sub¬ 
sequently  he  came  to  this  country  and 
lived  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  where  he 
officiated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

“Of  his  own  will,  without  outside  in¬ 
fluence,”  said  Dr.  Barr,  “he  left  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  went  to  Mo¬ 
bile,  where  he  wrote  a  remarkable  book 
entitled  ‘Roman  Catholicism  Capitulating 
Before  Protestantism.’  This  book  at¬ 
tracted  wide  interest,  and  when  he  came 
to  New  Orleans,  shortly  after  writing 
his  book,  he  was  converted  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  religion,  and  was  received  into 
the  Lafayette  Presbyterian  Church,  being 
publicly  baptized  Aug.  1,  1909.  He  then 
was  sent  to  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Va.,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated,  and  was  subsequently 
ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  by 
Hast  Hanover  presbytery,  and  now  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  minister  to  the  Spanish  speaking 
people  of  Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica.” 

Dr.  Barr  declared  that  Dr.  Orts  had 
not  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
because  of  any  curtailment  of  his  am¬ 
bitions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  honors  a  priest  ordinarily 
receives  in  the  church,  but  the  motive 
of  his  leaving  the  church,  he  said,  was 
because  he  had,  through  his  own  mind 
and  impulse,  became  convinced  that 
Romanism  was  not  the  true  dogma,  and  J 
did  not  represent  the  teachings  of  Christ. 


The  speaker  said  it  is  almost  the  gen- 
opinlon  t.hat  Romanism  dominates 
the  press,  Legislatures,  courts  and  other 
public  bodies  which  control  or  built  the 
government  of  the  couAtry,  but,  declared 
the  speaker,  this  belief  is  erroneous.  In 
this  country  none  of  the  lawmaking  bod- 
ies  are  controlled  by  Romanism,  and  even 
in  the  CaTholic  countries  of  France,  Italy 
and  Spain  the  representatives  who  sit 
m  the  lawmaking  halls  are  not  Roman¬ 
ists.  He  said  the  separation  of  the  church 
from  State  is  complete  in  all  those  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  speaker  affirmed  that  there  was  no 
other  living  religious  institution  to-day 
but  the  Protestant.  He  said  that  Roman¬ 
ism  was  gradually  declining  in  strength, 
while  Protestantism  is  growing  stronger 
and  more  powerful  each  day.  He  said 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  loved  to  cite 
statistics  to  prove  that  its  religion  was 
the  dominant  one  of  the  world,  and  was 
growing  stronger  each  day. 

“Let  us  take  the  statistics,”  said  the 
speaker.  “What  do  we  find?  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  Protestant 
Church  was  founded,  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  had  about  the  same  number 
of  members  as  at  present,  which  is,  in 
round  numbers,  255,000,000.  The  Protest¬ 
ant  Church  had  none,  but  to-day  numbers 
more  than  160,000,000.  This  great  growth 
has  been  within  itself,  and  until  sixty 
years  ago  no  endeavor  had  been  made 
by  missionaries  to  convert  people  to  its 
belief.”  Jw 

Another  point  which  must  fifigfaken  into 
consideration,  said  the  speaker,  when 
considering  the  census  of  the  different 
religions,  is  that  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  includes  the  entire  population  of 
the  so-called  Catholic  countries  as  Roman 
Catholics,  while  the  fact  is  in  Spain, 
Italy  and  France  there  are  thousands  of 
Protestants,  who,  under  the  system  of 
compiling  the  Catholic  census,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  figures. 
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INFLUENCES  COMPARED. 

As  a  direct  comparison  of  the  influence 
of  Protestantism,  as  against  Romanism, 
the  speaker  said  the  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
tries,  Germany,  England  and  the  United 
States,  Were  the  results  of  the  enlightened 
religious  views  instilled  in  their  people 
through  Protestantism,  while  the  Latin 
countries,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico 
and  South  American  countries,  still  are 
practically  in  the  darkness  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  t-hose  countries.  “But  the 
power  of  Protestantism  is  not  alone  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries,”  de¬ 
clared  the  speaker.  “To-day  the  editors 
of  papers,  teachers  in  colleges  and  other 
educational  men  in  France,  Spain  and 
Italy  are  ashamed  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  religion,  while  the  leading  bankers, 
editors  and  merchants  of  many  of  the 
South  American  countries  have  left  the 
church.” 

“The  great  strength  of  the  Protestant 
principal  is  that  it  advocates  the  abso¬ 
lute  separation  of  State  from  church. 
To  this  principal  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  yesterday,  is  to-day,  and  to¬ 
morrow  will  be,  bitterly  opposed.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  the  way 
of  the  present  advance  movement  of 
mankind  toward  a  better  civilization,  and 
this  movement  is  so  strong,  so  all-power¬ 
ful,  that  it  will  surely  crush  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  down.” 

In  support  of  his  declaration  that  the 
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FOREIGN  M I S S I O fiHsWliP HB  | 

The  Foreign  Mission  field  occupied  4% 
thoughts  of  Herbert  Vaughan  from  his  earliest” 
years  of  church  service.  He  spoke  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Wiseman  and  to  Dr  Manning  on  the 
subject.  He  visited  Japan.  He  traversed 
the  United  States,  South  America,-''  and  1 
Canada,  and  noted,  in  the  course  of  his  jour-  c- 
neyings,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  priests  in  1 
Panama.  “  Priests,”  he  wrote,  “scandalise" 
the  people  much  by  cock-fighting.  I  have  been 
several  times  told  of  priests  taking  their  . 
cocks  into  the  sacristy,  hurrying  disrespect- 1- 
fully  through  their  Mass,  and  going  straight  ■ 
plf  from  the  altar  to  the  cock-pit.  They  are  s  i 
great  gamblers.”  His  ambitions  as  a  mis- 
sionary,  or  rather  as  a  trainer  of  mission-  ? , 
aries,  ultimately  found  achievement  in  the  St  P 
Joseph’s  College,  Mill  Hill,  and  about  the  ?■ 
founding  of  and  early  struggles  in  connection  j£ 
with  this  enterprise  there  is  much  interesting  Fv 
reading  in  Mr  Snead-Cox’s  monograph.  The  jL 
necessity  of  starting  a  training  school  for  mis-  sf, 
sionaries  came  to  Father  Vaughan  first  as© 
a  matter  of  personal  conviction,  but  it  was 
reinforced  and  driven  home  by  his  experiences  K 
abroad,  and  especially  in  South  America,  1 
where  he  travelled  far,  and  begged  with  no  |. 
small  effect  for  money  for  the  projected  f 
Seminary.  Here  is  a  story  extracted  from  his  f 
diaries,  of  what  he  saw  in  Rio  (1864) ;  — 

“  One  day,  in  the  streets  of  Rio,  he  found  him-  K 
self  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  he  knew  he  was 
ia  tag  Have-market,,  and  watching  to  see  a  woman  B? 
|  *  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Vaughan.  By  J.  G.  I 

JSnead-Cox.  2  Vole.  21s.  not,  London:  Herbert  |j?? 
|&  DanioL 


HAS  NO  ANIMOSITY. 


In  opening  his  address  at  the  morning  ] 
service  Dr.  Orts  said:  “I  have  no 
animosity  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  : 
people;  there  are  thousands,  ten  thou¬ 
sands,  yes  millions  of  honest,  loyal ,  citi¬ 
zens  among  them  who  are  self-sacrificing 
and  truly  religious  people.  Let  us  deal  l 
with  this  problem,  first  avoiding  care-  { 
fully  any  abuse  against  the  Roman  Cath-  { 
olic  people.  Let  us  face  the  problem  ! 
squarely,  saying  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  saying  it  with  love  and  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  for  the  Catholic  people. 
Everybody  who  has  followed  my  writings 
and  career  knows  that  I  fully  mean  what 
I  say.  I  love  my  former  brethren,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  with  all  my  heart,  and 
I  would  willingly  endure  toils,  perse¬ 
cutions,  calumnies,  prison  and  death  for 
their  salvation.” 

After  this  preface  to  his  address.  Dr. 
Orts  entered  into  his  subject,  “Ro- 


Roman  Catholic  Church  is  opposed  To 
separation  of  church  from  State,  Dr.  Orts 
read  an  editorial  from  a  leading  Catholic 
paper  of  this  city,  in  which  he  drew  com¬ 
parison  to  support  his  assertion. 

PROTESTANTISM  NOT  DEAD. 

The  speaker  ridiculed  the  statement, 
which,  he  declared,  the  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  advance,  that  Protestantism  is 
dead.  “I  cannot  but  laugh  at  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  American  Romanism  when  the 
words  of  Carlyle,  spoken  years  ago,  can 
be  repeated  to-day  with  greater  force  and 
truth,  ‘After  all,  what  is  living  but  Prot¬ 
estantism?’  If  Protestantism  is  dead,  then 
why  do  the  leading  American  Catholic 
churchmen,  when  they  speak  in  public, 
always  select  Protestant  issues,  such  as 
religious  freedom,  mutual  tolerance,  sep¬ 
aration  of  church  from  State,  and  the 
like?” 

In  closing  Dr.  Orts  invoked  his  hear¬ 
ers  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ, 
Who  stood  for  truth.  He  said  there  was 
no  greater  blessing,  no  greater  joy,  no 
greater  happiness  than  to  be  alone  pro¬ 
claiming  the  truth,  because  then  the 
soul  and  heart  will  experience  God’s  com¬ 
pany. 
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Bishop  m’quaid 
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[denies  episcopal  statements  that 

CATHOLICS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  IMMORALITY  IN  LATIN-  (p_. 
AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 


[BY  telegraph  to  THE  TRIBUNE.  1 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9.— Bishop  Bernard  J. 
McQuaid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of| 
Rochester  made  vigorous  answer  to  the  Epis-- 
copal  bishops  and  clergymen  who  in  their  re¬ 
cent  addresses  before  the  Episcopal  Missionary 
Conference  attacked  the  Roman  Catholic; 
Church,  its  priests  and  its  methods  in  Latin- 
American  countries.  Bishop  McQuaid  directed 
his  remarks  especially  against  statements  that, 
have  been  made  by  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  s 
and  Bishop  Kinsoiving,  of  Brazil.  He  said: 

One  of  the  Episcopal  bishops  at  the  Missionary! 
Conference  in  this  city  went  out  of  his  way  to  vit-g 
ify  and  calumniate  worthy  and  deserving  priest?! 
of  the  Catholic  Church  by  saying  there  waej 
“frightful  corruption  of  morals  in  the  priesthood] 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  making  the  people's  re 
iigion  a  mere  superstitious  use  of  forms,  with  no  in 
fluenee  on  life.”  I  have  certain  knowledge  that  th 
conduct  of  the  friars  in  the  Philippine  Islands  cai 
be  fairly  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  minis 
ters  in  the  Bishop's  own  Church  or  in  any  othei 
Church  in  this  country.  It  is  fatso  to  assert  thai 
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education  was  not  given  to  the  great  majority  olj, 
these  people.  They  had  a  morality  that  I  am  afraiclp 
they  will  never  know  again  since  the  Introduction  *3 
of  American  civilization.  At  least,  they  had  no  law  | 
of  divorce.  1  suppose  now  that  our  American  civ-, 
ilization.  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Epis-V 
copal  denomination  and  other  denominations  that*' 
have  entered  these  islands  for  bettering  tlie  eondi-  t 
tion  of  people,  will  bring  in  divorce  and  Us  concern- 
itant  degradation. 

But  who  are  the  American  ministers  and  ecclesi¬ 
astics  who  are  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  na¬ 
tives  in  the  Philippine  Islands?  Over  two  hundred 
years  ago  Europeans,  chiefly  from  England,  came 
to  the  United  States,  then  filled  with  the  natives  of 
the  iand — the  owners  of  the  land— and  where  are 
these  inhabitants  to-day?  We  have  literally  eiv- 
iliized  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Who  were 
they  who  went  years  ago  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 
They  were  American  non-Catholio  missionaries. 
These  islands  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  a  population  of  300,000.  Now,  we  ara 
told,  they  number  not  more  than  30,000,  and  their 
lands  belong  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men 
who  came  there  to.  civilize  the  people. 

One  of  these  bishops  justifies  what  Is  now  being 
done  in  the  Philippines  in  depriving  the  Catholio 
missionaries  and  priests— friars,  if  you  choose  to 
call  them  so — of  their  property,  lands  and  houses, 
on  the  assertion  of  the  gross  immoralities  of  these 
friars.  There  is  a  wonderful  similarity  in  the 
methods  of  the  people  of  America  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Before  these  reverend  gentlemen  ventured  to  bring 
serious  charges  against  an  estimable,  body  of  men 
they  ought  to  have  done  something  better  than 
was  done  by  Bishop  Potter  of  New-York,  who  on 
a  flying  visit  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  stayed 
not  over  four  or  five  days,  came  back  to  America 
to  retail  the  same  gossip  that  we  have  all  been 
listening  to. 

Another  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Conference 
speaks  of  the  infidelity  and  agnosticism  prevailing 
in  South  America,  and  especially  in  Brazil,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  men  in  Latin-America  have  ceased 
to  believe  the.  truths  of  religion.  Is  he  aware  how 
much  belief  there  is  among  the  non-Cathollc 
churches  of  Rochester?  How  many  of  the  non- 
Catholic  people  of  Rochester^ frequent  their  own 
churches  even  to  hear  the  current  topics  of  the 
day.  the  sensational  events  of  the  hour  or  the 
subject  matter  of  newspaper  editorials,  which 
method  of  preaching  has  become  almost  the  rule 
of  the  Protestant  pulpits  of  the  country? 

But  we  arc  not  astonished  at  these  reverend 
gentlemen  bringing  calumnious  charges  against  a 
people  thousands  of  miles  away  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  their  parishioners  to  open  their  purses. 

I  regret  that  they  could  not  advance  the  cause  In 
which  they  are  engaged  without  forgetting  the 
dignity  of  their  position  and  the  respect  due  to 
the  church  in  which  they  met. 


Bishop  Doane.  who  came  to  this  city  from  Al¬ 
bany  yesterday  to  attend  some  missionary  meet¬ 
ings  to-day,  said  last  night  at  the  home  of  his 
son-in-law,  James  Terry  Gardiner,  No.  107  East 
Thirty.- fourth-st..  that,  he  did  not  wish  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  with  Bishop  McQuaid  and  did 
not  recognize  the  quoted  statement  as  his,  al¬ 
though,  as  he  spoke  without  notes,  he  could  not 
say  that  he  did  not  make  it. 


(From  “America.) 

The  New  York  Herald  properly  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  appointment  of 
John  R.  Mott  as  Minister  to  China 
because  of  his  prominence  as  a  lead¬ 
er  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation.  That  reason  is  strong  en¬ 
ough,  but  there  remains  that  he  is 
also  an  official  of  the  “Students’  Vol¬ 
unteer  Movment.”  This  is  a  mission¬ 
ary  organization  which  at  one  of  its 
recent  conferencs  advised  young  men 
to  enter  the  United  States  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service  so  as  to  more 
effectually  help  the  work  of  Foreign 
I  Missions. 

■  Mr.  Mott  was  conspicuous  in  a  con¬ 
vention  of  that  body  held  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  in  the  winter  of  1910, 
when  the:  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  P.  Speer, 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  made  his  slan 
derous  attack  on  the  Catholics  and 
priests  of  South  America,  support¬ 
ing  his  assertions  by  an  Encyclical 
of  Leo  XIII,  which  was  discovered 
later  to  have  been  forged’  by  a  rabid 
South  American  Freemason.  The 
subsequent  controversy  in  America, 
the  Independent  and  the  Literary 
Digest  was  kept  up  for  over  two 
years,  until  finally,  on  April  30,  1912, 
Mr.  Speer  acknowledged  by  letter  to 
Father  Charles  A.  Martin  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  that  his  accusations  had 
no  other  foundation  than  the  forged 
Encyclical 

As  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  is  so  intimate¬ 
ly  associated  with  all  these  associa¬ 
tions  and  their  enterprises,  it  it  no 
wonder  that  his  nomination  is  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Minister  to  China  is  so ! 
vigorously  condemned.  But  still  the . 
wonder  grows  when  we  are  told  that  | 
as  soon  as  the  nomination  was  made 
public  a  delegation  of  preachers  and 
missionaries  called  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  voice  their  appreciation  of  • 
the  Administrators  policy  towards 
China  and  their  thanks  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mott.  It  is  reported  in 
the  press,  moreover,  that  .the  President : 
suggested  to  them  to  send  a  cable  de¬ 
spatch  to  Korea,  where  Mr.  Mott  is 
at  present,  urging  him  to  accept,  and 
that  they  then  called  on  the  Chin-  , 
ese  Minister  in  Washington. 

This  is  very  serious.  Here  is  an  . 
attempt  not  'only  to  influence  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  favor  ! 
of  a  religious  sect,  but  also  a  plot 
to  control  the  whole  diplomatic  and  J 
consular  service  so  as  to  make  it 
subserve  a  scheme  of  proselytism. 
Were  a  body  of  Catholic  priests  or 
even  a  single  individual  layman  to 
dream  of  imitating  even  in  the  re¬ 
motest  way  what  these  ministers  and 
missionaries  are  giving  out  as  their 
deliberate  program,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  would  re-echo  with  the  clamor¬ 
ous  protest  of  the  very  men  who  are  j 
resorting  to  these  reprehensible  tac-| 
tics. 

fc: 
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ear  m  mind  that 
drunken  renegade”  was  the 


1  purpose  in  this  article  to  deal  with  a  typi- 
1  case  of  unfairness,  yea  of  plain  injustice 
d  even  insult  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
inst  one  of  the  leading  American  Protest- 

A^id  I  say  typical  because  I  shall  derive  my 
information  not  from  any  low  rate  Roman 
CathAic  newspaper  nor  from  any  extremely 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic  writer;  no,  my  infor¬ 
mation  comes  from  an  American  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  publication  which  is  considered  both  at 
home  and  abroad  the  most  tolerant  and  liberal ; 
a  Catholic  publication  indeed  conducted  by  the 
famous  Paulist  Fathers  among  whom  was 
originated  some  twenty  years  ago  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  so-called  “Americanism”  and 
which  was  so  bitterly  condemned  by  Leo  XIII 
in  his  Apostolic  Letter,  Testem  Bcnevolentiae, 
January,  1899. 

My  case  is  connected  with  what  the  “Cath¬ 
olic  World”  has  to  say  in  its  issue  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  about  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  and  his  book 
“South  American  Problems.”  Every  one  who 
has  the  privilege  of  knowing  personally  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  realizes  at  once  that  he  is  not 
only  a  thorough  practical  Christian  but  also  a 
refined,  cultured  gentleman.  Every  one  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  handle 
religious  discussions  sees  at  once  that  thought¬ 
fulness,  fairness,  justice  and  truth  are  always 
considered.  In  fact  he  is  kind  and  fair  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  have  heard,  more  than  once, 
and  from  reliable  and  learned  Protestants  that 
he  is  even  over-kind  and  over-fair  towards  the 
Roman  Catholic  American  Church. 

Any  one  who  has  read  his  book  “South 
American  Problems”  is  at  once  convinced  that 
the  book  contains  a  set  of  facts  either  observed 
by  himself  or  verified  by  reliable  eye  witnesses, 
and  facts  presented  to  the  reader  with  sober¬ 
ness,  delicacy  and  gentle  fairness  and  with 
deep  respect  for  the  Christian  sense  of  public 
honesty. 

But  nevertheless,  let  my  readers  see  what  the 
“Catholic  World”  has  to  say  of  this  Christian 
gentleman  and  his  book.  I  quote  from  page 
249  of  the  November  issue  of  1912: 

“Like  a  character  Dickens  would  have  loved 
to  paint,  Mr.  Speer  makes  his  bow  to  the 
American  Protestant  public  with  a  most  elo¬ 
quent  and  unctious  appeal  for  a  great  many 
American  dollars  to  win  over  “an  unbeliev¬ 
ing,  superstitious  and  immoral”  continent — 
The  authorities  he  loves  to  cite  are  infidel  apos¬ 
tates  like  McCabe,  drunken  renegades  like 
'  O’Connor,  professional  anti-Catholics  like  Lea, 
and  a  host  of  South  American  priests  whose 
names  are  wisely  withheld.” 


onnor 
venerable 

pastor  of  Christ’s  Mission  and  editor  of  the 
“Converted  Catholic”  for  more  than  thirty 
years  and  retained  in  both  capacities  for  all 
(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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this  time  the  full  confidence  of  the  Protestant 
Church  until  his  death  about  a  year  ago. 

I  shall  point  out  in  passing  the  shrewd  way 
in  .jhieh  Roman  Catholics  pretend  to  dismiss 
any irge.  When  Protestants  speak  against 
Rom  .sm,  then  Catholics  impeach  their  state¬ 
ments  by  saying  oh !  Protestants  do  not  know 
well  the  church  they  criticize  but  when  an  ex- 
Catholic  points  out  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  they  say,  Oh !  He  is  prejudiced 
and  cannot  give  an  unbiased  opinion. 

Reading  further  in  the  same  review,  we 
find : 

“We  are  certain  that  Mr.  Speer  has  mis¬ 
taken  his  vocation.  He  ought  to  pose  as  an 
“ex-priest”  in  some  of  the  small,  illiterate 
towns  of  the  Southland ;  he  would  then  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  an  audience  prepared  by  tradition  and 
lack  of  mental  culture  fully  to  appreciate  his 
mouthings.  Only  among  the  absolutely  ignor¬ 
ant  will  his  presentation  of  Catholic  doctrine 
pass  unquestioned,  his  so-called  facts  be  swal- 
lowed  whole,  and  his  protestations  of  sincerity 


be  accepted  at  face  value.  We  beg  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  commandment,  “Thou  shall  not  bear 
false  witness!” 

Let  my  readers  now  see  what  the  review  has 
to  say  about  the  book: 

“If  any  Catholic  has  ever  wondered  why 
Protestant  missions  are  universally  so  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  in  spite  of  the  many  millions  squan¬ 
dered  by  unthinking  and  prejudiced  multi¬ 
tudes  at  home,  let  him  read  this  book.  It  is 
hardly  worthy  of  a  review  in  any  serious 
monthly,  unless  perhaps  to  call  attention  of 
fair-minded  Protestants  in  the  United  States 
to  the  mental  and  moral  calibre  of  those  whom 
they  pay  to  make  converts  abroad.  The  book 
is  unscholarly,  inaccurate,  prejudiced,  dis¬ 
honest  and  hypocritical.” 

What  disappoints  any  one  who  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  religious  future  of  America  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  actual  American  pub¬ 
lic  press  deals  with  such  statements.  Those 
statements  will  be  accepted  by  Catholics,  Jews 
and  neutral  people  almost  as  Gospel  truth. 
They  will  pass  unchallenged  by  the  Protestant 
press;  yea  more  than  that,  not  a  few  of  the 
leading  Protestant  pastors  and  publishers  will 
take  notice  of  and  begin  to  question  either  the 
veracity  or  at  least  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Robert 
E.  iSpeer  in  publishing  such  a  book. 


It  is  painful  and  distressing  but  a  vei^jraW 
fact  that  many  leading  Protestant  men  are 
more  apt  and  ready  to  believe  in  the  honesty 
and  truthfulness  of  Catholic  writers  when  they 
magnify  their  church  than  they  are  to  give 
full  credit  to  any  statement,  no  matter  how  well 
founded  if  that  statement  is  against  Rornan- 
ism.  And  let  my  readers  bear  in  mind  that  1 
have  never  in  the  past  advocated  bigotry  or 
rough  language  and  hope  always  in  the  future 
to  treat  kindly  the  Roman  Catholic  people. 

But  1  cannot  understand  how  America;- 
Protestants  can  endure  sdently  and  without 
shame  the  present  conditions. 

Catholics  to-day  may  not  only  attack  but 
even  slander  Protestant  people  and  doctrines, 
and  no  important  paper  even  deprecates  their 
abusive  language  but  we  Protestants  in  a 
Protestant  country  can  not  preach  Protestant  | 
doctrines  without  being  accused  of  being  bigots 
and  called  narrow-minded. 

Catholics  can  organize  a  religious  order  like 
the  Paulist  Fathers,  which  stands  chiefly  for 
the  conversion  of  Protestants  and  such  at¬ 
tempts  have  never  been  denounced,  as  far  as  1 
know,  as  a  bigoted  proselytism,  but  no  Protes¬ 
tant  can  go  to  preach  among  Catholics  with¬ 
out  being  accused  of  bigotry  and  base  prosely¬ 
tism. 


Pi 


Catholics  have  organized  a  society  like  the 
Knights  of  Columbuis  which  counts  already 
about  300,000  citizens  who  are  bound  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  even  in  social 
and  in  political  spheres,  and  no  important  pa¬ 
per  denounces  such  organizations  as  unfair 
and  un-American. 

Catholics  are  taking  the  Bible  out  of  our 
public  schools  and  then  discrediting  this  great¬ 
est  of  American  institutions  by  calling  it  un¬ 
godly  and  pernicious.  Finally  they  are  estab¬ 
lishing  their  Parochial  schools  (wherein  the 
most  bigoted  Romanism  is  taught  since  foreign 
friars  and  foreign  nuns  are  largely  the  teach¬ 
ers)  and  no  important  paper  has  warned  the 
nation  of  the  tremendous  and  sinister  influence 
that  must  thereby  be  exerted  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  on  American  ideals  and  cultivation. 


Catholics  dare  to  say  to  a  Protestant  party, 
by  no  means  can  you  marry  a  Catholic,  unless 
the  marriage  is  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest 
and  an  oath  is  made  that  all  children  springing 
from  the  union  shall  be  Catholic,  and  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  the  religion  of 
UmCatholic  party ;  but  no  important  paper 


therefore  accuses  them  ol  narrowness  and  see 
tarianism. 

Catholics  can  say  irom  the  confessional  box,  j 
from  the  pulpit,  through  their  boohs,  and  even  j 
through  bulls  of  the  Topes  that  the  children 
of  Protestant  marriage  are  not  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren.  They  can  say  that  when  a  Protestant 
minister  performs  tne  marriage  ceremony,  he 
merely  authorizes  concubinage,  they  can  in¬ 
sult  Protestant  daughters  and  wives  since  they 
H  do  not  consider  them  canonically  and  legally 
married  at  all,  and  no  one  finds  such  conduct  | 
unfair  and  un-American.  But  we  Protestants 
cannot  speak  of  the  Syllabus  without  being 
I  accused  of  attacking  the  Roman  Catholic  peo¬ 
ple  and  church. 

in  conclusion  let  me  state  that  the  book  ol 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Bpeer  is  just  the  opposite  ol 
what  the  “Catholic  World”  charges,  it  is 
scholarly,  accurate,  unprejudiced,  honest  aud 
frank  and  1  shad  add  that  Mr.  Bpeer  has  not 
spohen  of  a  third  of  the  scandals  i  know  could 
|  be  spoken  of. 

1  was  for  twenty-six  years  a  Franciscan  friar  e; 
and  served  for  some  years  hr.  Beralin  Binares,  I 
the  Commissary  General  of  the  Franciscan  Or-  | 
si  der  in  the  capacity  of  Pro-Beeretary  and  in  that  | 
§f  responsible  position  i  became  acquainted  with  I 
scores  of  leading  missionaries  and  with  many  1 
shameful  scandals.  1  shall  give  briefly  four  | 
instances  which  1  think  will  lead  my  readers  at  | 
once  to  realize  with  what  soberness  Mr.  Bpeer  I 
1  has  treated  his  subject. 

1.  When  i  was  3U  years- old  1  offered  my-  I 
seif  as  a  volunteer  lor  preaching  the  Gospel  I 
to  the  Indians  of  Boutn  America  and  as  soon  1 
as  my  confessor,  h  r.  r  eiipe  Beilvar,  the  most  | 
m  prominent  preacher  in  Valencia,  learned  that  I 
tact  he  said  to  me,  “Oh,  my  son,  how  candid 
and  deluded  you  are;  withdraw  your  apphea-  I 
tion,  you  do  not  know  that  missionaries  go  | 
there  rather  to  improve  the  race  than  to  preach  I 
the  Gospel.” 

Z.  hr.  Bebastian  h  ont,  a  prominent  profes¬ 
sor  in  Valencia  when  i  left  Bpain  and  who  has 
been  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  missionary 
H  in  Bouth  America,  where  he  Ailed  the  most 
responsible  positions,  told  me  more  than  once 
$1  that  everywhere  in  Bouth  America  in  the  coun¬ 
try  churches,  the  plain  and  common  people 
place  more  confldence  in  the  priests  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  publicly  a  woman  as  his  companion 
gjig  and  recognizes  as  his  sons  her  offspring,  than 
in  the  priest  who  claims  to  be  a  celebate.  He 
gave  me  the  reasons  but  no  reader  will  fail 
ll'l  to  grasp  them  without  speaking  more  frankly. 


1  ", 

3-  .  The 

appointed  several  times  Pontifical  Visitor  to 
boutli  Africa,  told  me  that  he  avoided  care- 
lully  either  eating  or  drinking  in  many  0f  tile 
convents  there,  for  fear  of  being  poisoned 

““  6  P°inted  ‘°  at  kast  **»  instances 
where  the  visitor  was  poisoned  because  he 

condemned  the  debauchery  of  the  priests.  In 
some  places  it  is  such  that  the  visitor  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  punish  the  breakers  of  the  law  to 
hie  imprisonment  and  they  resent  the  corree- 
tiou  with  all  their  might 

4‘  1  keep  at  hand  some  Latin  Decrees  of  un¬ 
questioned  genuineness  and  {authority  issued 
by  the  Sacred  Congregation  upon  a  request  of 
Leo  XIII  m  which  it  is  plainly  stated  that  there 
are  many  priests  in  South  America  whose  im¬ 
moral  lives  are  a  constant  scandal  to  the  faith¬ 
ful.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  translate  those 
decrees  word  for  word  if  the  “Catholic  World” 
or  any  other  Catholic  authority  wishes  to  ques¬ 
tion  my  statement,  while  I  abstain  from  doing 
so  because  the  language  is  too  vivid  for  a 
Pi otestant  religious  paper  to  publish. 
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CATHOLIC  RULES  FOR  LENT. 


Regulations  by  Cardinal  Farley  to 
be  Read  Tomorrow. 
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Cardinal  Farley  has  sent  to  all  priests 
in  his  diocese  the  Lenten  regulations 
which  will  be  read  from  pulpits  tomor¬ 
row  at  all  masses,  and  which  will  be 
observed  by  Catholics  during  Lent, 
which  begins  with  Ash  Wednesday,  Feb. 
IT.  The  regulations  this  year  are  as 
follows: 

All  the  week  days  of  Lent  from  Ash 
Wednesday  to  Easter  Sunday  are  fast  davs 
of  precept,  on  one  meal,  with  the  allowance 
of  a  moderate  collation  in  the  evening.  The 
Church  excuses  from  the.  obligation  of  fast¬ 
ing  (but  not  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat, 
except  in  special  cases  of  sickness)  the  in¬ 
firm.  those  who  are  obtaining  their  growth, 
dtose  whose  duties  are  of  an  exhausting 
and  laborious  character,  women  in  preg¬ 
nancy  or  nursing  Infants,  and  all  those  of 
old  age. 

The  following  dispensations  are  granted 
to  this  diocese  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  tor  this  year: 

1.  The  use  of  flesh  meats  is  allowed  at 
every  meal  on  the  Sundays  of  Lent  and  at 
the  principal  meal  on  .Monday.  Tuesday, 

1  hursday.  and  Saturday,  except  Ember  and 
Holy  Saturday. 

,?■  The  use  of  eggs  and  white  meats  ts 
allowed  every  day  at  the  principal  meals, 
as,  also  at  the  collation. 

o.  A  small  piece  of  bread,  with  a  cup  of 
coffee,  tea.  or  chocolate  may  be  taken  in 
the  morning. 

-I.  The  order  of  the  principal  meal  may 
be_  changed  if  necessary. 

Dripping  and  lard  may  be  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  food. 

<1.  On  Sunday  there  is  neither  fast  nor 
abstinence,  but  fish  and  flesh  mav  not  be 
us_ed  at  the  meal. 

7  Those  who  are  exempt  from  the  precept 
of  fasting  may  eat  meat  at  the  three  meals 
oi^  meat  days. 

By  a  special  Indult  granted  to  the 
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regarding  some  of  the 
burning  questions  of  modern  times 
are  often  a  subject  of  argument,  just 
as  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad  often  Is  the  subject  for 
speculation.  The  reader  of  “The  Vati¬ 
can,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Edmond  Canon  Hugues 
de  Ragnau,  will  find  these  and  many 
other  similar  questions  answered.  The 
growth  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the 
world  as  reported  here  is  amazing.  Esti¬ 
mating  the  population  of  th^  world  as 
one  billion  and  a  half  inhabitants,  the 
author  gives  the  Christian  population  as 
494,250,000  souls,  of  whom  240,000,000  are 
Catholics;  150,000,000  are  Protestants  of  all 
denominations;  and  100,000,000  are  Ortho¬ 
dox  Greeks.  The  balance  is  made  up  of 
10  000, OOO  Jews,  200,000,000  Mohammedans, 
200,000,000  Buddhists,  22,000,000  Hindus  of 
various  sects,  340,000,000  disciples  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  29,900,000  Shintoists,  157,000,000  fetish 
worshipers  of  various  kinds.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Roman  Church  claims  the 
largest  following  of  any  denomination. 
Four  hundred  thousand  priests  teach  its 
doctrines. 

In  the  part  of  the  book  relating  to 
Folitico-Religious  History,  a  large  space 
is  assigned  to  the  Oxford  Movement, 
which,  starting  with  Newman,  “the  veri¬ 
table  leader  of  the  religious  revolution 
which  transformed  England  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,”  was  unified 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  played  the 
not  less  difficult  and  glorious  role  of 
organizing  victory.  “He  was  indeed  the 
elect  of  God  Himself,”  says  the  author. 

Dealing  with  Catholicism  in  Spain,  and 
the  loss  of  the  latter  country’s  colonies, 
much  of  the  trouble  regarding  the  “free 
thought  canker”  is  ascribed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  secret  societies,  Masonic  lodges, 
etc.  The  loss  of  the  Philippines  and  Cuba 
is  so  explained.  In  the  latter  Island  it  is 
stated  that  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
from  Philadelphia.  Yet  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
claimed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  30,000  per  annum.  Out  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  84,216,433  in  1908,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  claims  22,474,440  souls— 
truly  a  remarkable  showing. 

The  most  interesting  pages  will  be 
(  found  grouped  under  the  head  of  “The 
j  Catholic  Faith,”  in  which  a  vigorous  at- 
*  tack  is  made  upon  modernism  and  the 

!?  new  ideas  and  social  practices— divorce, 
feminism,  dancing  and  other  questions 
relating  to  modern  life  and  manners  are 
treated  uncompromisingly. 

Whatever  one's  own  views  with  regard 
to  the  questions  treated,  the  book  is  of 
value  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  opinton  at 
the  present  date. 
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bisnops  of  the  Lnited  States,  dated  March 
13.  1895.  working:. people,  who  cannot  easily 
observe  the  common  law  of  the  Church,  are 
dispensed  from  the  obligation  of  abstinence 
on  all  days  of  the  year,  except  Fridays, 
Ash  Wednesday,  Hob’  Week,  and  Christmas 
Eve.  This  dispensation  does  not  exempt 
troni  the  additional  obligation  of  fasting, 
where  such  exists,  nor  does  it  authorize  the 
use  ot  fish  and  flesh  at  the  same  meal. 
It  includes,  however,  not  only  the  individ¬ 
ual  workman  in  whose  favor  it  is  granted, 
but  all  the  members  of  their  family  as  well! 
In  return  it  is  expected  mat  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  Indult  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  hob- 
season  of  Lent  by  voluntary  acts  of  alms¬ 
giving’.  mortification,  and  penance.  A 
most  useful  and  commendable  custom  is 
that  of  abstaining’  during  Lent  from  stim¬ 
ulants.  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Thirst  of 
Our  Divine  Saviour. 
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ON  THE  PRESIDENT 


Head  of  German  Cr/£holic  Union 
in  Baltimore  Refuses  to 

Oppose  Vvilson. 


CALLS  IT 


UN-AMERICAN 


Paul  Prc/Joehl  Says  People  Have 


■>No;  'Right  to  Believe  WII- 


so h  Is  a  Bigot. 

( |(o 


3  //seph  Frey,  Pre.tfdent  of  the  Ger- 
*c/n  Catholic  Central- Verein  of  New 
f/ork,  recently  wrtite  to  Paul  J.  Pro- 
0oehl,  President  of  the  German  Cath¬ 
olic  Union  of  Baltimore,  asking  him 
.to  oppose  the  re-election  of  President 
|  Wilson  on  the  grounds  of  “  patriotic 
duty  and  the  best  interests,  of  our 
country.”  Mr.  Prodoelil  is  Supporting 
President  Wilson  and  in  In's  reply  to 
Mr.  Frey  he  tells  why  he  supports  the 
President  and  why  he  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

Tha  letter  follows: 

Oct.  28,  1916. 

Sly  Dear  Joe:  I  har/i  yours  of  the  24th 
Snstant,  urging  me  to  Oppose  the  re-election 
of  President  Wilson  y  pon  r.ne  grounds  tnat 
'*  patriotic  duty  and  the  best  Interests  of 
»Our  country  (ieman/,  •» 


fairs,  for  we  ought  to  renihrt  »rom  bitter 
experience  how  long  and  yfi^8]y  we  our¬ 
selves  have  suffered  fro>i  i>. 

X  know  some  misgi^vjp;  ...nd  misinformed 
Catholics  are. or  thy  Opinion  that  President 
Wilson  is  anti  ^^pkollc  in  feeling  and  ac¬ 
tion,  but  a  lith-j  patient  inquiry  would  con¬ 
vince  them  no  President  of  the  United 

States  fr'^ti  the  beginning  has  ever  honored 


with 


Positions  of  trust  and  importance  so 
j'  Catholics  as  has  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
svye.st  evidence  of  his  fairness  and  justice. 

The  fact  is  wc  have  no  favors  to  ask  as 
Catholics.  We  only  demand  our  rights  as 
citizens  of  a  Republic  whose  foundation 
stone  is  freedom  of  conscience,  and  will 
always  insist  upon  an  equal  opportunity  for 
public  recognition  when  our  people  have 
equal  equipment  and  capacity  with  their 
fellow  -  Americans. 

No  man  need  fear  that  Mr.  Wilson  will 
ever  prove  a  bigot,  for  the  Democratic 
Parry,  which  has  ever  stood  for  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  which,  in  battling  wdth 
Know-Nothlngism,  literally  pressed  its  on¬ 
ward  march  for  human  liberty  through 
Hie  blood  and  sacrifice  of  its  adherents 
that  Catholics  might  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage,  is  Incapable  of  such  treason  to 
Its  political  faith,  which  has  been  tested 
time  and  time  again  through  more  than  a 
century. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that, 
sprung  from  the  people  and  ever  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  their  aims  and  aspirations,  I 
know  that  they  are  grateful  to  President 
Wilson  for  the  masterly  service  he  has 
rendered  them  at,  home  and  abroad,  and 
that  they  will  ehow  their  appreciation  and 
approval  in  a  mighty  vote  of  confidence  on 
Nov.  7,  and  thus  insure  for  our  beloved 
country  four  more  years  of  peace'  and 
prosperity.  As  ever,  your  friend, 

PAUL. 

Mr.  Joseph  Frey,  President  D.  R.  K. 
Central-Vereln.  71  S.  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Frey  said  yesterday  that  he  had 
not  replied  to  Mr.  Prodoelil's  letter. 
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MEW  BISHOP  OX  HIS  MISSIOM. 


Tells  of  the  Papal  Plans  for  the  Philippines 
and  Hopes  for  the  Work  There. 
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•our  country  deman/i  his  decisive  defeat. 
*  conclusion  I  miy.t  say  at  the  very  out 
■at  J  eaai  by  no  'means  agree  with,  as  1 
hold  an  entirely  contrary  opinion  and  be¬ 
lieve  the,  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
require  his  elqf  tlon,  supported  by  such  a 
positive  votri  n.f  confidence  as  to  forever 
make  lmpoAsjGie  a  repetition  of  the  unfair, 
Unjust,  tu-ieed  1  may  say  un-Axnerioan  and 
anti-Amc/-jyi.n,  opposition  now  unnappi.y 
flisruptli  the  established  Order  heretofore 
►O rvadp/y  our  complex  citizenship. 

1  w'ai,q>,orn  in  Germany,  and  naturally  am 
proud  »_>f  the  land  of  my  birth  and  the 
great  '  achievements  of  her  people  in  the 
ftrlSj»'sclences.  industry,  and  commerce,  and 
_  eoty$  not,  and  indeed  would  not  if  I  could, 

■  “ybr  one  harsh  or  unkind  word  against 
<  fir  or  her  cause  now  that  she  is  beset  by 

m  M>  many  powerful  and  implacable  foes. 

■  JBut,  from  the  day  that  1  pledged  alle- 
igiance  to  my  adopted  country  ]  ceased  to 
be  a  subject  of  tbe  Fatherland  and  becamo 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  volun¬ 
tarily  and  without  any  menial  reservation 
Whatsoever  assumed  all  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  inseparable  from  its  citizen¬ 
ship. 

^  >u  tills  world  crisis  fealty  to  my  oath  of 

■  allegiance  compels  me  to  use  every  effort 
™  to-  see  that  America  is  preserved  as  tlio 


Bishop  Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Philippine  hierarchy,  re¬ 
turned  from  Rome  yesterday  on  the 
Oceanic  and  was  greeted  at  the  White 
Star  Line  pier  by  a  large  number  of  priest3 
and  iaity. 

Among  the  interesting  things  the  new 
Bishop  said  were:  That  the  Vatican  will 
leave  State  and  Church  negotiations  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Philippine  hierarchy  and  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  Mgr.  Guidi;  that  he 
desires  to  take  a  number  of  American 
priests  and  nuns  to  the  Philippines;  that, 
although  the  natives  have  never  been  used 
to  supporting  the  Church,  it  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  financial  aid  from  Rome,  but  will 
be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  will  depend  upon  them  for  support; 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Roman  authorities 


to  Americanize  the  Philippines  and  the 
Church  will  work  to  this  end,  and  that  the 
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horrors  and  atrocities  of  this  most  caiamit- 
f^S.^Ur40pe^n  1Wttr»  andA  there,  ore.  I  believe 
I  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  citizen 
^he.  Un*ted  States-  whether  he  be  of 
l  eutonlc,  baxon,  Slavic,  or  Ooitic  drierin 
,and  no  matter  what  ills  religious  creed  to 

lUP^rt0Khe,  PtTSl<Jent  of  tl'e  United  States 
in  his  absolutely  neutral  policy  and  be  an 
.American,  and  an  American  only,  in 
‘thought,  word,  and  deed. 

18  no  oth<y  nation  in  tlio  world 
which  is  comparable  to  America  In  the 
composite  character  of  its  people  and  which 
the  n,aUonal  blend  such  a 
civorsity  of  race  and  creed — a  condition  in 
itself  which  should  warn  every  man  claim- 
tag  allegiance  to  our  flag  that  our  racial 
bias  and  inherited  pride  for  the  land  of  our 
forefathers  should  be  held  under  perfect 
control  and  entirely  subordinated  to  mm 
8n<  obligations  to  America  in  times 
»uch  as  these— unless  we  are  willing  *o 
transfer  the  bitterness  and  hau'ed  now 
•deluging  Europe  with  its  best  blood  to  this 
land  of  opportunity,  which  under  God's 
providence  is  the  laiit  and  best  hope  of  the 
iutnan  race.  Remembering  the  unfore- 

■  ?®^»*  and  oppressive  rejpbnsibiiitios  borne 

■  J;  res!dont  In  the  trying  anO  ptr- 

■  plexlng;  four  years  of  his  term,  I  cannot 

1  ho;y  botter  he  couM  have  admin- 

M  lstered  our  Government,  both  in  our  foreign 
B  and  domestic  affairs.  The  country  ^ 
I  prosperous  and  We  are  happy  in  the  nnl 
§  session  of  a  priceless  peace;  which  tim 

I  JXm°ernt.  StateSmanship  kerning 
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dearth  of  priests  and  nuns  there  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  at  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  the 
urgent  desire  for  the  Pope  that  this  want 
be  supplied  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Bishop  Hendrick  also  said  that  Pope 
Piux  X.  has  shown  a  deeper  interest  in 
American  affairs  than  even  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  Americans  had  expected. 

“I  am  more  hopeful  of  a.  solution  in  the 
Philippines  now  than  when  I  went  to  Rome ,  ” 
be  continued .  “  The  Holy  Father  encouraged 
me.  He  said  that  the  Filipino  people  are 
good;  that  they  have  had  much  to  suffer 
and  deserve  great  encouragement  and 
good  treatment.  ‘Things  which  perhaps 
some  of  them  now  misunderstand,’  said 
his  Holiness,  ‘will  soon  appear  much  clearer 
to  them.’ 

“Naturally  the  Filipinos  do  not  want  us 
there— they  do  not  understand  our  aims 
and  incentives.  We  will  go  there,  be  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  them.  They  will 
soon  learn  that  we  want  to  serve  them 
and  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  laws  of  the  world 
to  protect  and  support  those  who  serve 
you.  The  fact  that  they  are  supporting 
us  will  give  the  natives  a  claim  on  us  which, 
when  the  Church  was  subsidized  by  the 
State  and  her  ministers  were  State  officials 
and  employees  they  did  not  experience. 

“I  believe  we  will  win  their  confidence 
and  love.  We  are  going  there  to  give  our 
lives  for  them.  They  will  understand  that  : 
our  object  is  to  build  up  a  strong  frame¬ 
work  for  them,  to  educate  their  young,  to  i 
make  possible  a  native  clergy  of  high  stand¬ 
ard,  to  strengthen  the  Church'  already 
established  there.” 

Bishop  Hendrick  will  be  escorted  to 
Rochester  on  Sunday  by  a  committee  from 
that  city.  He  has  brought  here  Pope  Pius's 
skull  cap,  which  the  Pontiff  has  sent  as 
a  mark  of  esteem  and  appreciation  to 
Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  ex-Secretary  of  j 
the  Navy.  Mgr.  Joseph  Hendrick,  the 
Bishop’s  brother,  who  also  returned  from 
Rome  on  the  Oceanic  yesterday,  has  brought 
special  blessings  and  gifts  to  several  promi- 
nent  Catholic  workers,  among  them  to  Miss 
Powers  of  Boston,  foundress  of  a  home  for 
incurables  and  consumptives. 


As  a  consistent  and  loval  Catimii^  t 
U  «qually  opposed  to  the  di^nlsv  *  am 

I  Jt  bigotry ,  no  l£tt«  ko&?l^ 

1  Ump’  in  cur  American  politics^  an^th-nt 
■  *0  greater  injur-  could  be  and  th-nk 

I  the  attempt  of  any 

1  Catholic  population,  be  they  evm-  Ur 
|  cere  In  their  belief  to  introl-ce'  the  de  -d  ‘ ' 
- - -  ~  '  '•  -  ■ 


LEO  XIII.  AXD  LIBERAL  CATHOLICS. 


The  Pope's  Letter  to  Cardinal  Vanghan  and 
the  English  Bishops. 

From  the  Tablet. 

To  our  Venerable  Brethren.  Herbert  Vaughan, 
Cardinal  Triest  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  to  the 
other  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  TVest- 
minster.  Venerable  Brethren,  Health  and 
Apostolic  Benediction; 

In  the  midst  of  most  grave  occupations 
and  many  sorrows,  the  close  union  between 
the  Episcopate  and  the  Apostolio  See  has 
always  brought  to  us  the  greatest  consola¬ 
tion.  Me  had  already,  Venerable  Brethren, 
had  abundant  experience  in  you  of  this  praise¬ 
worthy  loyalty;  and  we  have  seen  it  again 
lately  in  your  submitting  to  our  considera¬ 
tion  and  judgment  the  joint  letter,  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  your  pastoral  office,  you 
have  addressed  to  your  flocks. 

\  our  letter  has  seemed  to  us  indeed  both 
wise  and  important.  Placed  by  the  Holy 
.Ghost  as  Bishops,  to  rule  each  one  his  own 
part  of  the  Church  of  God,  you  have  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  wants  of 
your  people;  and  you  have  given  to  them  the 
timely  and  prudent  exhortation  which  they 
need.  Too  well  known  is  the  actual  and 
threatening  mischief  of  that  body  of  falla¬ 
cious  opinions  which  is  commonly  designated 
s  Liberal  Catholicism.  Without  in  any  way 
exaggerating  the  danger  which  menaces 
he  Catholics  of  England,  you  show  wherein 
[that  danger  lies;  and  your  letter,  based  on 
e  teaching  and  precepts  of  the  Church, 
ntains  nothing  but  truth.  For  all  that  is 
’ontamed  in  your  teaching  and  admonitions 
las  frequently  been  dealt  with  by  our  prede- 
!;essors,  has  been  clearly  laid  down  by  the 
atriers  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  has  often 
een  explained  by  ourselves  both  orally  and 
by  our  Apostolic  letters. 

You  have  done  most  wisely  in  issuing  a 
solemn  warning  against  the  subtle  and  in¬ 
sidious  spread  of  Rationalism,  than  which  no 
poison  is  more  fatal  to  Divine  faith.  In  like 
manner,  nothing  is  more  in  accordance  with 
right  doctrine  than  what  you  have  laid  down 
as  to  the  obedience  due  to  E  iscop  .l  au¬ 
thority;  for  subjection  end  o  eJience  uue  to 
that  authority  are  in  no  sense  optional,  but 
plainly  a  duty  and  a  main  foundation  on 
which  the  Church  of  God  is  built.  We  there- 
I  fore  most  heartily  give  you  our  praise  and 
approbation  for  these  things. 

The  evils  which  you  deplore,  and  which) 
you  warn  right-minded  Catholics  to  shun, 
have  generally  their  origin  in  an  excessive 
spirit  of  worldliness,  in  a  reluctanoe  to  any 
kind  of  Christian  self-saoriflce,  and  in  an  in¬ 
clination  to  a  soft  and  easy  life.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  impossible  for  any  man  to  preserve  inJ 
violate  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  defend  andl 
advance  the  interests  of  Jesus  Christ,  unless! 
by  a  great  and  unconquerable  constancy. 
Catholics,  therefore,  must  devote  themselves 
more  earnestly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  life;  protect  the  great  gift  of  faith  by 
carefully  guarding  against  the  dangers  that 
menace  it;  labor  more  zealously  in  training  r 
themselves  to  the  practice  of  Christian  vir¬ 
tues;  and  especially  they  must  grow  in  the 
virtues  of  charity,  self-denial,  humility,  and 
contempt  of  the  perishable  things  of  this 
world. 

Some  time  ago  we  exhorted  Catholios  to 
unite  in  fervent  prayer  to  God  to  bring  back 
the  English  people  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers;  and  we  insisted  that  they  should 
endeavor  to  make  their  prayers  prevail  by 
leading  themselves  an  exemplary  and  holy 
life.  We  again  to-day  admonish  and  be¬ 
seech  them  to  put  our  exhortation  into  prac¬ 
tice.  For  this  purpose  we  earnestly  desire 
that  the  Sodality  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows  (Confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Com¬ 
passion),  instituted  by  our  authority,  may 
be  widelv  snread  and  warmly  taken  up.  For 
It  is  fitting  that  all  Catholics  should  so  strive 
for  the  salvation  of  others  as  at  the  same 
time  to  snare  no  pains  to  sanctify  their  own 
souls.  “Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  vour  goM  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.”  (Mat¬ 
thew  v.,  16) . 

Last.lv,  Catholics  should  always  r>av  a  holy 
submission  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  See; 
and  if  its  opponents  seek  either  to  disparage 
its  authority  or  to  sow  in  men’s  minds  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust  of  its  guidance  let  them 
be  boldlv  refuted  in  these  words  of  Venerable 
Bede,  a  Doctor  of  the  Church:  “And  therefore 
did  blessed  Peter,  having  confessed  Christ 
with  a  true  faith,  and  followed  him  with  a 
true  love,  receive  In  a  special  manner  the 
kevs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  judicial  power,  that,  all  the  faith- 

' 
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that  whosoever  ^oarate  Vnder*tancl 

the  um  tv  of  the  faith  tfrf  themselves  from 

oan  neither  be fellowship. 

their  sins  nor  enter  the  iT?111  chains  of 

kingdom."  (Horn.  Hb.  i6?te  °f  the  heavenly 

of  Paterna1^ood^il\nVe  mo4nid  ,p.Rt,.monv 

T-°rd  bestow  upon  vo^  vl"st  1<J.X,n£lv  Ul  the 
and  upon  vour  people  til0\enel]n  w lp. Brethren, 
J  Given  in  Rome  at  St  pS°e^°Jlc  bI?rin<? 
dav  of  Fehrunrv  ie  *1  ter  s’  on  the  nfh 

Year  ofourP^. th*  Sftffi; 


TTicKoman  CThoncXhurcK 


BY  THE  REV.  D.  S.  PHELAN,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  “The  Western  Watchman.” 


I  am  asked  for  a  story  of  Catholic  progress  and 
growth.  Have  I  one  to  tell  ?  During  the  past  year 


some  staistical  controversy  was  indulged  in  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  other  as  to  the  number 
of  converts  received  into  the  Church  from  the  different 
Protestant  denominations,  some  placing  the  figures  in 
both  cases  as  high  as  one  thousand  a  month,  while 
others  contended  that  the  estimate  was  overdrawn. 
The  Independent  gave  some  statistics  from  Germany 
that  were  not  so  flattering;  but  subsequent  investiga¬ 
tion,  if  it  did  not  disprove  the  conclusions,  at  least  cast 
serious  doubts  on  the  sources  of  information. 

We  are  apt  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  these 
tables  of  confessional  mutability.  We  are  obliged  to 
labor  for  the  salvation  of  our  fellow-men  and  knowledge 
imparted  through  the  ministry  of  the  Word  is  a  prime 
factor  in  such  sublime  work;  but  “unless  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  in  vain  do  they  labor  who  build  it.” 
Individual  conversions  will  never  change  the  general 
aspect  of  the  religious  world.  A  few  thousand  brought 
into  the  Church  in  a  year  among  thirty  or  forty  millions 
of  people,  is  a  good  reward  for  individual  zeal  and  de¬ 
votion;  but  as  a  step  toward  the  conversion  of  the  en¬ 
tire  body  it  is  one  of  the  far-out  figures  of  a  long  deci¬ 
mal.  Only  the  Spirit  of  God  can  “  renew  the  face  of 
the  earth.”  Great  religious  upheavals  are  the  work  of 
that  Spirit,  and  all  the  Church  can  hope  to  accomplish 
is  to  aid  mankind  to  get  into  the  water  after  it  is  dis¬ 
turbed.  A  great  hurricane  of  popular  passion  swept 
whole  nations  from  Catholic  unity;  it  will  take  some 
such  counter-revolution  to  hurl  them  back  again. 

While  a  study  of  dogma  may  bring  a  few  highly  cul¬ 
tured _ minds  to  accept  this  or  that  torm  of  belief,  the 

masses  must  he  drawn  by  the  cords  of  Adam.  When 
our  Lord  stated  the  case  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  he 
said  they  had  no  excuse  because  they  had  seen  his 
works  and  had  been  convinced  that  they  were  sucli  as 
no  man  had  ever  wrought  before.  If  we  are  to  wrest 
the  masses  from  their  sin  and  errors  we  mustshowthem 
works;  and  if  we  would  draw  them  into  our  communion 
we  must  show  them  that  the  works  we  do  are  done  by 
no  other  Church.  The  Catholic  Church  is  perfectly 
willing  to  engage  in  the  work  of  conversion  on  these 
terms;  they  offer  a  fair  field,  and  as  wide  as  it  is  fair. 
Hers  has  been  the  case  of  suffering  for  the  sins  of  a 
wicked  partner,  and  he  will  in  future  go  it  alone.  Cen¬ 
turies  of  brutal  oppression  and  social  discrimination 
which  the  Church  was  compelled  to  permit  and,  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  truth  and  her  divine  mission 
excuse,  resulted  in  the  final  and  evitable  explosion  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  electric  spark  that  ignited  the 
huge  mine  came  straight  down  from  Heaven  and  men 
called  it  “  Liberty.”  It  was  a  word  to  conjure  by,  and 
the  civilized  world  was  set  wild  by  it.  Thrones  were  sent 
high  in  air,  and  the  force  of  the  explosion  shook  the 
Church’s  altars.  The  last  hundred  years  have  been  for 
her  a  period  of  recovery  and  reparation.  To-day  she 
stands  before  the  world  and  asks  for  judgment.  “If 
the  works  which  I  do  have  ever  been  done  by  any  other 
body  claiming  Christ’s  commission,  then  are  you  ex¬ 
cused  from  hearing  me.”  One  thing  the  non-Catholic 
world  has  learned  in  these  late  years,  and  it  is  that 
Catholics  are  sincere  believers  and  their  clergy  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest. 


Som^novemnu^^^^^SwfSflWTTiaveoccurred" 

from  which  the  Church  must  derive  more  than  local 
advantage.  The  Czar  has  lifted  his  iron  heel  from  the 
neck  of  the  Church  in  Russia.  The  hostility  of  the 
Czardom  to  Catholicity  was  not  inspired  by  any  aver¬ 
sion  to  Rome  or  her  teaching,  but  by  a  determined  pur¬ 
pose  to  keep  Orthodoxy  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Russian 
State.  Rome  was  more  feared  than  hated,  as  she  was 
the  one  enemy  of  nationalized  Christianity.  A  thing 
unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  Church  was 
the  donation  from  the  imperial  exchequer  recently 
made  to  repair  a  Catholic  church  in  Moscow.  Then 
during  the  past  year  five  Catholic  sees  in  Russia  have 
been  filled  and  several  seminaries  opened  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Government.  The  relations  between  the 
Holy  See  and  St.  Petersburg  were  never  so  amicable 
as  at  present. 

The  efforts  of  the  Holy  Father  to  bring  back  the 
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Eastern  schismatics  have  met  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess;  but  Leo  is  “the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,”  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  the  Church  in  the 
East  is  at  hand,  and  events  may  arise  at  any  moment 
that  will  crown  the  work  of  reunion.  When  Germany 
and  France  will  have  learned  that  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  the  Czar  will 
not  be  slow  to  learn  the  same  lesson,  and  then  the  grim 
visage  of  the  Russian  bear  will  relax,  if  it  does  not  melt 
into  a  smile. 

In  the  Latin  republics  of  America  the  position  of  the 
Church  is  somewhat  improved,  owing  to  a  general  rap¬ 
prochement  between  them  and  the  Vatican  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  nuncios  and  Apostolic  delegates  to  most 
of  them.  Those  peoples  are  intensely  Catholic,  but 
t  ey  ear  a  restoration  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  regime 
something  they  abhor  not  one  whit  more  than  do  the 
authorities  in  Rome.  The  work  of  the  monks  in  those 
countries  was  a  wondrous  manifestation  of  the  power 
°  ove  and  Christian  co-operation;  and  the  world  will 
never  be  able  to  repay  those  godlike  men  for  their 
eroism  and  far-seeing  providence ;  but  those  people 
have  long  since  graduated  out  of  the  religious  a„J 
and  the  pioneer  work  of  the  monks  is  done. 

We  have  seen  some  changes  in  the  Church  in  this 
country,  and  we  may  hope  that  some  of  them  have  been 
on  the  lmes  of  improvement.  The  war  of  factions 
which  disturbed  us  for  some  years  is  about  over.  We 
ave  no  need  of  factions  in  this  healthy  Church  of  the 
United  States.  The  silencing  or  the  suppression  of  an 
ecclesiastical  faction  is  like  the  amputation  of  a  limb 
and  is  not  a  sign  of  restored  strength  and  health.  The 
Holy  Father  removed  the  head  of  the  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  interest  of  harmony,  and  when  that  was 
found  ineffectual,  it  was  followed  by  the  dismissal  of 

der  The'th  “  °f  ^  Germans’”  Mgr.  Schroe- 

'  .  ree  German  professors  chosen  by  Bishop 

Keane  in  1892  have  proved  to  be  very  annoying  misfits 
They  were  learned  men,  as  are  all  German  professors 
but  as  proud  and  haughty  as  they  were  learned  Thev 
came  over  here  to  spread  “German  science”  and  in. 
cidentally  to  promote  Deutschtum.  generally.  Thev 
were  as  suitable  to  our  religious  conditions  as  German 
anarchists  to  our  political  conditions;  and  their  agita- 
tion,  as  loud  and  frothv  as  the  beer-born  frenzy  of  those 
Anarchists,  was  as  quickly  lairk 


Th^tatTof  the  Church  in  this  country  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  peace.  The  storm  centers  have  been  swept 
ad  fines  Thracios ,  thanks  to  the  wise  and  unostentatious 
policy  of  our  present  Apostolic  Delegate.  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Paul  are  the  best  of  friends,  and  the  old  trapper, 
Faribault,  has  become  a  citizen  of  New  York.  New 
Orleans  has  been  retroceded  to  France,  and  the  act  was 
accomplished,  we  are  told,  by  a  new  Maid  of  Orleans, 
the  daughter  of  President  Faure.  Several  new  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  have  been  built,  or  are  in  course  of 
erection,  and  altogether  the  outlook  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Church  was  never  so  bright.  Only  one 
Catholic  paper  went  to  the  wall  during  the  past  year, 
and  several  new  ones  have  entered  the  field.  This  is  a 
very  healthy  sign.  When  people  cease  to  take  inter¬ 
est  in  an  object  they  cease  to  read  about  it,  and  vice 
versd.  A  better  sign  still,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
papers  take  notice  of  each  other,  an  innovation  intro¬ 
duced  by  The  Independent.  Disputed  points  of  doc¬ 
trine  will  never  be  settled  until  the  newspapers  settle 
them.  They  go  to  the  marrow  of  the  argument,  and 
the  thrusts  of  the  journalistic  bayonet  never  heal. 
This  makes  us  hopeful,  and  suggests  a  more  than  an 
ordinary  Christmas  greeting. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  _ 


The  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  Part  of  *<  The  History  of  Catho’i- 
cism  since  the  Restoration  of  the  Papacy."  By  Friedrich  Nippold  Trans 
lated  by  Lienee  Henry  Schwab,  Rector  of  the  '  hurch  of  the  Intercession 
New  York.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons.  Session, 

This  handsome  volume  deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  world’s  welfare.  It  is  too  often  assumed  that,  because 
the  Papacy  no  longer  burns  heretics  at  the  stake,  it  has  therefore  ceased 
to  be  dangerous.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  the  providence  of  God  one  of  the 
most  spiritual  forces  in  civilization  is  the  instinct  of  nationality,  and 
as  Bishop  Herzog  has  well  said.  “  the  Roman  Church  is  only  Roman 
and  everywhere  anti-national ;  she  endeavors  to  force  everything  into 
her  own  forms  and  formularies,  and  does  not  rest  until  she  has  oblit¬ 
erated  the  national  character  of  the  Church  and  stiflrd  all  national  life 
in  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  Roman  Church  is  everywhere  a  foreigner,  even 
in  Italy,  for  she  everywhere  pursues  tendencies  which  a-e  opposed  to 
the  tendencies  of  the  country.”  The  illustration  of  these  facts  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  volume.  The  learned  author  is  not  an  enemy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  purpose  is  to  distinguish  “Catholi¬ 
cism  from  its  papal  caricature,  and  to  show  from  the  history  of  papal- 
ism  during  the  present  century  what  the  tendencies  of  papalism  actu¬ 
ally  are.  Naturally,  he  gives  much  attention  to  the  syllabus  of  Pius  IX. 
which  the  infallible  Leo  XIII.  has  expressly  declared  to  be  infallible. 

According  to  the  syllabus,  it  is  a  heresy  to  hold  that  “every  man  is 
free  to  embrace  the  religion  he  shall  believe  to  be  true.’’ 

It  is  a  heresy  to  believe  that  the  Church  has  not  the  power  to  use 
force  or  any  direct  or  indirect  temporal  power. 

It  is  a  heresy  to  believe  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  ought  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  excluded  from  dominion  over  temporal  affairs. 

It  is  a  heresy  to  believe  that,  even  in  civil  matters,  the  civil  law 
ought  to  prevail  over  the  ecclesiastical. 

It  is  a  heresy  to  believe  that  Church  and  State  ought  to  be  separate. 

It  is  a  heresy  to  believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  not 
be  held  as  the  only  religion  of  the  State  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
modes  of  worship.  • 

It  is  a  heresy  to  believe  that  non-Roman  Catholics  going  to  reside  in 
Catholic  countries  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  public  exercise  of 
their  own  worship. 

These  and  many  other  heresies  are  still  condemned  by  Rome,  and 
must  continue  to  be  condemned  so  long  as  the  doctrine  of  infallibility 
shall  continue  to  be  held. 

Again,  the  infallibility  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council  declares  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra ,  is  endowed  with  infallibility 
in  defining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals.  Does  this  seem  to  be  an 
innocent  declaration?  Closely  examined  it  implies  the  right  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Pontiff  to  decide,  first,  that  any  matter,  whether  public  or  private, 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  morals,  and  secondly  that  any  public  policy  is, 
or  is  not,  in  accordance  with  Christian  morals.  Thus  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiffs  claim  to-day  a  right  to  determine  any  question  of  politics  in  any 
country  of  the  world. 

The  German  work  of  Friedrich  Nippold,  somewhat  abridged  and  con¬ 
densed  in  Mr.  Schwab’s  excellent  translation,  traces  the  history  of  the 
Papacy  throughout  the  present  century  from  the  restoration  of  Pius  VII. 
to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jesuits  in  France  and  elsewhere ;  the  history  of  the  concordats  of 
Rome  with  secular  powers  under  Pius  VII. ;  the  condemnation  of  liberty 
of  faith  and  conscience  by  Leo  XIII.,  and  his  anathema  on  the  Bible  so¬ 
cieties,  in  which  he  called  the  spread  of  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the 
people  “a  fatal  practice,  a  godless  invention,  which,  by  means  of  per¬ 
verted  interpretation,  was  making  of  the  Bible  a  gospel  of  the  devil.” 
Next  comes  the  brief  reign  of  Pius  VIII.,  followed  by  that  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  who  died  thoroughly  hated  by  the  population  of  Rome.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  of  this  sovereign  Pontiff  that,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  he  constantly 
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A  Short  Exposition  of  Their  Faith  by  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Priest. 

^  ®aar*  °f  Michigan,  distin¬ 
guished  among  Roman  Catholics  as  an  author- 

!,r.  “  caaon  law-  has  Published  a  short  expo- 
s  tion  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  of  which  we 
give  below  the  essential  features: 

.  f^11  Cath?lics  believe  that  there  is  one  God 
Per90ns-  rather.  Bon  and  Holy 
Ghost ,  that  God  by  His  Word  only  and  out  of 
nothing  created  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
things;  that  angels  and  men  are  the  chief 
creatures  of  God ;  that  some  of  the  angels 
sinned  and  were  punished.  That  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  first  man  and  woman,  disobeyed  the 
command  of  God  and  were  punished  by  the 
los?  °f  Justice  and  innocence  and  by  sickness 
and  death :  that  this  deprivation  of  justice  is 
original  sin  and  all  men  are  born  with  this 
defect  or  sin;  that  through  the  merits  of  her 
Hivine  Bon  and  because  she  was  to  be  His 
lother,  the  Rlessed  Virgin  Marv  was  nre- 

fH°hm  This  orig,illal  «in.  which  p'riv- 
'  led  her  Immaculate  Conception, 

rnriv  „  aod  tb,®  Son.  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  assumed  human  nature  of  the  Blessed 

Christ* caded  the  God-Man,  Jesus 
f0u  thls  reason  the  Blessed  A’irgin 

of  God  anhr?lif  hia  creature-  is  called  the  Mother 
or  (.too  and  is  deserving  of  a  verv  sneeial  hut 

alone"'1116  honor-divine  honor  is  paid  to  God 

That 
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,  pbat  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  suffering  and 
death,  redeemed  men  and  obtained  for  them 
grace  or  supernatural  help  whereby  they  may  1 
be  saved  ;  that  the  chief  channels  of  grace  are 

tuted  bVy  k8ristameUtS'  a11  °f  which  were  insti 
“That  Jesus' Christ  instituted  a  church  c r 
society,  and  that  to  certain  ones,  i  f  e 
priesthood  in  this  Church.  He  intrusted  'he 
,of ,  i-be  sacraments  and  the 
teaching  of  his  doctrine ;  that  the  divinely  ap- 
&°^'18,b|e  b.ead  ,of  the  Church,  the  Pope  of 

t he  n ?d f Ha' 'un  ,®  rf??ad  is  Jesus  Christ)  is.  by 
tne  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  must  be.  infal- 

n  J  Vn  e  ’  k6  iCaUUot  e£r  when  officially  teach- 
|ag.  the  whole  Church  a  doctrine  regarding 
faith  or  morals.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 

matters  Dn0t  Sm  °r  make  a  mistake  in  other 

“rl’hat  all  are  bound  to  belong  to  the  Church. 
wb?  kPPw,8,  the  Church  to  be  the  true 
Church  and  wilfully  remains  out  of  it  cannot 
>c  sar,L  While  believing  this  in  regard  to 
tw  Cfh V,rch>  they- are  not  to  be  the  judges  of 
finnnieeOW  mi,n  ln  regard  to  salvation,  which 
th.eJr  “Jterior  disposition 
kfiown  only  by  God  and  by  ttiein3olv08. 

That  as  Jesus  Christ  isOGod,  He  can  do  all 
things,  and  particularly  that  He  can  forgive 
sins  and  that  He  can  change  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of  His  body 
and  blood  ;  that  He  has  given  this  power  to  eer- 
••‘rm?6?’  iXlz"  t0, the  Priesthood  of  the  Church. 

.  .  ”  hat  ail  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  eon- 
tained  in  the  revelation  of  God  ;  that  this  rev¬ 
elation  is  found  in  the  unwritten  and  the  writ- 
ten  Word  of  God  or  n  tradition  and  Scripture  : 
that  tradition  finds  its  infallible  expression  in 
the  teaching  Church ;  that  both  are  of  equal 
value  in  as  far  as  they  transmit  the  divine  rev- 
eJation-Seripture.  because  it  contains  and  is 
the  Word  of  God  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
tne  sacred  authors;  tradition,  because  it  is 
preserved  from  error  by  the  assistance  of  the 
p°Pk  (ii)Psd-  While,  therefore,  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church  revere  and  use  the 
Bible,  still  they  believe  that  the  Scriptures 
.PUP,  do,  not  contain  all  the  revelation  of  God. 
That  the  marriage  of  Christians  is  a  sacra¬ 
ment  and  cannot  be  dissolved  by  any  court,  but 
onlyby  the  death  of  either  the  husband  or  wife 
They  believe  in  heaven,  a  state  in  which  the 
good  are  rewarded  eternally ;  they  believe  in 
bell,  a  state  in  which  the  wicked  are  condemned 
eternally;  they  believe  in  purgatory,  a  state  in 
which  those  suffer  for  a  time  who  die  guilty  of 
venial  sins  or  without  Having  satisfied  the  tem¬ 
poral  punishment  due  to  their  sins;  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  general  judgment,  after  which 
purgatory  will  cease  and  the  souls  of  the  just 
reunited  to  their  bodies  will  be  rewarded  for¬ 
ever.  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  also  reunited 
to  their  bodies  will  be  punished  forever.” 
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WASHINGTON  AND 
OLICS. 


THE  CATH- 


Tiieir  Address  to  the  First  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Sis:  We  have  been  long  impatient  to  tes¬ 
tify  our  ,ioy  and  unbounded  confidence  in 
your  being  called,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  to 
the  first  station  of  a  country  in  which  that 
unanimity  could  not  have  been  attained  with¬ 
out  the  previous  merit  of  unexampled  ser¬ 
vices,  of  eminent  wisdom  and  unblemished 
virtue.  Our  congratulations  have  not 
reached  you  sooner  because  our  scattered 
situation  prevented  our  communication  and 
the  collecting  of  those  sentiments  which 
warmed  every  breast.  But  the  delay  has 
furnished  us  with  the  opportunity  not  merely 
of  presaging  the  happiness  to  be  expected 
under  your  administration,  but  of  bearing 
testimony  to  that,  which  we  experience  al¬ 
ready.  It  is  your  peculiar  talent,  in  war  and 
in  peace,  to  aff  ord  security  to  those  who  com¬ 
mit  their  protection  into  your  hands.  In 
war  you  shield  them  from  the  ravages  of 
armed  hostility;  in  peace  you  establish  public 
tranquillity  by  the  justice  and  moderation 
no  less  than  by  the  rigor  of  your  government. 
By  example  as  well  as  by  vigilance  you  ex¬ 
tend  the  influence  of  laws  on  the  manners  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  You  encourage  respect 
for  religion,  and  inculcate  by  words  and  ac¬ 
tions  that  principle  on  which  the  welfare  of 
nations  so  much  depends,  that  a  superin¬ 
tending  Providence  governs  the  events  of 
the  world  and  watches  over  the  conduct  of 
men. 

Your  exalted  maxims  and  unwearied  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  moral  and  physical  improvement 
of  our  country  have  produced  already  the 
happiest  effects.  Under  your  administration 
America  is  animated  with  zeal  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  and  encouragement  of  useful  literature. 
She  improves  her  agriculture,  extends  her 
commerce  and  acquires  with  foreign  nations, 
a  dignity  unknown  to  her  before.  From 
these  happy  events,  from  which  none  can  feel 
a  warmer  interest  than  ourselves,  we  derive 
additional  pleasure  by  recollecting  that  you, 
sir,  have  been  the  principal  instrument  to 
effect  so  rapid  a  change  in  our  political  situa¬ 
tion.  This  prospect  of  national  prosperity  is 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  us  on  another  account; 
because,  whilst  our  country  preserves  her 
freedom  and  independence  we  shall  have  a 
well  founded  title  to  claim  from  her  justice, 
the  equal  rights  of  citizenship,  as  the  price 
of  our  blood  spilled  under  your  eyes,  of  our 
common  exertions  for  her  defence,  under 
your  auspicious  conduct— rights  rendered 
more  dear  to  us  by  the  remembrance  of 
former  hardships.  When  we  pray  for  the 
preservation  of  them,  where  they  have  been 
granted— and  expect  the  full  extension  of 
them  from  the  justice  of  those  States  which 
still  restrict,  them— when  we  solicit  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  heaven  over  our  common  country, 
we  neither  omit  nor  can  omit  recommending 
your  preservation  to  the  singular  care  of 
Divine  Providence;  because  we  conceive  that 
no  human  means  are  so  available  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  your  life  and  health,  in  which 
are  included  the  energy  of  your  example,  the 
wisdom  of  your  counsels  and  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  your  virtue. 
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General  Washington’s  Reply. 

Gentlemen:  While  I  now  receive  with 
much  satisfaction  your  congratulations  on 
my  being  called,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  to 
the  first  station  in  my  country,  I  cannot  but 
duly  notice  your  politeness  in  offering  an 
apology  for  the  unavoidable  delay.  As  that 
delay  has  given  you  an  opportunity  of  realiz¬ 
ing,  instead  of  anticipating,  the  benefits  of 
the  general  Government,  you  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  your  testimony  of  the 
increase  of  the  public  prosperity  enhances 
the  pleasure  which  I  would  otherwise  have 
experienced  from  your  affectionate  address. 

I  feel  that  my  conduct,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
has  met  with  more  general  approbation  than 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  and  I 
find  myself  disposed  to  consider  that  fortu¬ 
nate  circumstance,  in  a  great  degree,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  abie  support  and  extraordinary 
candor  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations. 

The  prospect  of  national  prosperity  now 
before  us  is  truly  animating,  and  ought  to 
excite  the  exertions  of  all  good  men  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  secure  the  happiness  of  their  country 
in  the  permanent  duration  of  its  freedom 
and  independence.  America,  under  the  smiles 
of  a  Divine  Providence,  the  protection  of  a 
good  government,  and  the  cultivation  of 
manners,  morals  and  piety,  cannot  fail  of 
;  ttaining  an  uncommon  degree  of  eminence 
in  literature,  commerce,  agriculture,  im¬ 
provements  at  home  and  respectability 
abroad. 

As  mankind  become  more  liberal  they 
will  be  more  apt  to  allow  that  all  those  who 
conduct  themselves  as  worthy  members  of 
the  community  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  civil  government.  I  hope  ever 
to  see  America  among  the  foremost  nations 
in  examples  of  justice  and  liberality.  And  I 
presume  that  your  fellow  citizens  will  not 
forget  the  patriotic  part  which  you  took  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  Revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  your  Government,  or 
the  important  assistance  which  they  received 
from  a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  is  professed. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind 
concern  for  me.  While  my  life  and  my 
health  shall  continue,  in  whatever  situation 
I  may  be,  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavor 
to  justify  the  favorable  sentiments  w-hich 
you  are  pleased  to  express  of  my  conduct. 
And  may  the  members  of  your  society  in 
America,  animated  alone  by  the  pure  spirit 
of  Christianity  and  still  conducting  them¬ 
selves  as  the  faithful  subjects  of  our  free 
Government,  enjoy  every  temporal  and 
spiritual  felicity.  George  Washington. 
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modernist  priest  resigns 


FAT  HER  MVLVEY 

b  PLACE  AT  ST. 

>■ 


QUITS  HIS 


Not  Only  Out  of 


Assistant  Rjfetorship  but 
Out  of  the  Catholic  Ministry  Also— His 
Opposition  to  Views  Expressed  by 
the  Pope  Heads  Him  to  Withdraw. 


But  in  Spite  of  the  fact  that  i  ( 

I  -er  my  relating  ilW  fe?  compelled 


.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Mulvey,  for  nearly 
i  nine  years  assistant  rector  of  St.  Edward’s 
Catholic  Church,  at  St.  Edward’s  street 
\  and  Leo  place.  Brooklyn,  and  during  the 
h  absence  of  the  Rev.  James  F.  Mealia  act- 
,  ing  rector  of  that  parish,  has  sent  a  letter 
1  to  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  E-  McDonnell, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  sub¬ 
mitting  his  resignation  from  St.  Edward’s 
.  Church  and  announcing  his  immediate 
withdrawal  from  the  Catholic  ministry. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mulvey  says  simply  that  some  of  the  opin- 
|  ions  he  holds  are  at  variance  with  many 

•  of  the  dogmas  which  he  is  supposed  to 
teach  and  to  defend  and  that  he  cannot 

\  longer  abide  this  situation 

In  a  statement  he  made  yesterday  the 
retiring  assistant  of  St.  Edward’s  explained 
more  at  length  the  motives  which  have  led 
him  to  give  up  the  Catholic  ministry.  He 
said  that  the  recent  utterances  of  Pope 

•  Pius  against  what  his  Holiness  termed 
■  modernism  in  the  Church  and  the  advance 

of  liberal  thinking  made  it  impossible  for 
£g  one  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  did  not 
3  agree  with  the  Supreme  Pontiff  in  his  pro- 
'j  nouncement  to  continue  in  the  service  of 
|  the  Church  without  destruction  to  his  own 
|  character  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mulvey  s^id  that 
..  .  he  believed  it  fairer  to  himself  and  the 
people  whom  he  was  supposed  to  lead  to 
resign  his  parish  and  to  give  up  his  priest- 
jj  hood  rather  than  continue  in  opposition  to 
j  irreconcilable  fiat. 

Father  Mulvey ’s  action  evidently  has 
been  a  complete  surprise  to  every  one  in 
the  diocese  of  Brooklyn  who  knew  him. 
Bishop  McDonnell  is  at  present  returning 
■  from  a  trip  to  Rome,  and  his  secretary  at 
the  episcopal  mansion,  367  Clermont  ave- 
h  nue,  said  yesterday  that  he  had  heard 
S  nothing  of  Father  Mulvey ’s  determination 
i  to  give  up  his  parish  and  quit  the  priest- 
,  hood.  No  communication  from  Father 
Mulvey  to  the  Bishop  had  been  received 
|  by  him,  the  secretary  said. 


The  Rev.  A.  A.  Vorbach,  also  an  assistant 
in  St.  Edward’s  parish  but  temporarily 
made  acting  rector  now  by  the  action  of 
Father  Mulvey,  also  denied  yesterday  that 
he  knew  anything  about  the  priest’s  resjg- 
•  nation.  Father  Vorbach  6aid  that  Father 
Mulvey  left  the  parish  house  yesterday  on 
la  vacation  and  that  he  did  not  know  where 
i  he  was. 

4  The  letter  Father  Mulvey  sent  to  Bishop 
McDonnell  is  as  follows: 


to  sever  my  relations  with  the  r  co™pelled 
which  you  preside,  I  beg  tor^1  °Vfr 
yours  rrT  to  remam,  sincerely 

.  I homas  J.  Mulvey. 

»  ine  at  rdMp1V0y*  Who  is  at  Present  stay- 
c°.4  fGrove  avenue,  Richmond  Hill, 
>  t0  The  Sra  yesterday  in 

Tw  n  Set  f°rth  at  len«th  the  reasons 
that  have  impelled  him  for  taking  his 

present  step.  He  said  he  thought  such 
a  statement  was  due  to  that  portion  of  the 
I  Public  which  had  been  intimate  with  him 
during  the  nine  years  of  his  ministry, 
j  “When  it  comes  home  to  a  man  that  he 
j  is  no  longer  in  harmony  with  his  surround - 
;  mgs,”  said  Father  Mulvey,  “it  is  his  duty 
1  ”°  do  one  of  tw°  things— bring  himself  into 
ii  ~rm°ny  again  or,  being  unable  to  do  that 
j  change  his  position. 

;  _  “The  recent  progress  in  the  study  of  re¬ 

ligion  and  Church  history,  with  which  I 
have  tried  to  keep  abreast,  a3  well  as  the 
pronouncements  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  remain  longer  in  the  position  of 
If  a  Catholic  priest.  In  withdrawing  from 
|‘  the  exercise  of  that  ministry  I  am  merely 
complying  with  the  injunction  of  Pope 
Pius  X.  as  he  has  expressed  it  in  official 
documents  as  well  as  in  audience  with  in¬ 
dividuals. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  is  under 
j  orders  to  obey  the  voice  of  his  superiors  or 
;  resien  Lis  place.  No  institution  wants  a 
1  man  in  its  ranks  who  is  not  in  harmony 
4  with  its  principles  and  aims.  When  the 
;  Pope,  as  head  and  ruler  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  has  raised  his  voice  against  a  set 
of  opinions,  those  opinions  cannot  bemain- 
|  gained  by  those  under  his  jurisdiction. 

|  'o  maintain  the  attitude  which  he  con¬ 
demns  and  to  hold  the  opinions  which  he  has 
•  anathematized  and  still  remain  not  only 
I  within  the  Church  but  a  member  of  its 
I  teaching  body  does  not  commend  itself  to 
j  my  mind  and  consequently  I  cannot  put 
j  it  into  practice.  | 

;  “Modernism  has  been  condemned  and  the 
j  liberal  thinkers  In  the  Church  have  been 
•.j  called  sappers  and  miners  who  are  de¬ 
ll  Greying  her  foundations.  They  have  been 
'■  ~  Mies  ted  to  withdraw  from  a  position 
;i  which  they  can  no  longer  hold. 

“The  request  is  reasonable  and  just. 

•!  When  one  recognizes  that  be  belongs  among 
i  those  whose  opinions  are  declared  erroneous 
It  would  be  hypocritical,  without  a  change 
of  those  opinions,  to  stay  on  in  the  institu-  f 
(ion.  It  would  work  destruction  to  a  man’s 


own  affair.  1  ask  only  lhaf  ThejrW  re¬ 


spected.  I  ;im  sure  that  a  man’s  "religious 
views  or  his  ohange  of  them  should  not  in  f 
this  twentieth  century  interfere  at  all  with 
his  friendly  relations  with  his  fellow  men. 

lie  existence  of  a  certain  prejudice  against 
a  clergyman  who  resigns  from  the  ministry 
which  has  lost  its  meaning  for  him  can  best  js 
be  overcome  by  frankness  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  on  his  part, 

“In  resigning  from  .the  Catholic  priest-  t 
hood  I  bear  with  me  the  cherished  remem¬ 
brance  of  happy  and  fruitful  years  of  study 
and  work,  as  well  as  warm  friendships, 
which  I  hope  shall  never  grow  cold.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  institution  or  those 
within  it.  If  they  find  it  necessary  for  their 
well  being  they  are  exercising  the  same  [ 
privilege  of  religious  liberty  in  adhering  to 
it  which  I  am  exercising  in  withdrawing 
from  it  and  which  an  American  public 
ungrudgingly  accords  us  both.” 


A  fine  stylist  is  more  properly 
a  lucid  thinker  communicating  his 
thought  accurately,  for  style  is  only 
a  method  of  expression.  Mr.  San¬ 
tayana  is  a  philosopher.  Not  being 
the  slave  of  any  system,  he  has  little 
news  value  in  a  period  that  is  al¬ 
ways  seeking  nostrums.  “  For  good 
1  or  ill,  I  am  an  ignorant  man, 
“  almost  a  poet,”  he  says  with 
humorous  modesty,  “  and  I  can  only 
”  spread  a  feast  of  what  everybody 
“  knows.”  Although  he  is  steeped 
in  learning,  he  believes  in  man :  "  I 
“  think  that  common  sense,  in  a 
“  rough,  dogged  way,  is  technically 
“  sounder  than  the  special  schools  of 
”  philosophy,  each  of  which  squints 
“  and  overlooks  half  the  facts  and 
“  half  the  difficulties  in  its  eager- 
'  ness  to  find  in  some  detail  the  key 
”  to  the  whole.” 

Systems  of  philosophy  that  make 
men  famous  are  not  constructed  in 
that  disinterested  fashion.  But  by 


I 


1 


own  character.  Not  only  that,  but  if  he  is 


I  herewith  tender  you  my  resignation  from 
it lie  position  of  acting  pastor  of  St.  Edward’s 
Church,  as  well  as  from  the  Catholic  ministry, 
f  to  fake  eff ect  immediately. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  am  oblige.d 


,  to  take  this  step,  but  I  cannot  do  otherwise 
in  view  of  the  opinions  which  I  hold.  These 
opinions  are  opposed  to  many  of  the  dogmas 
which  I  am  supposed  to  teach  and  defend  and 
are  out  of  harmony  with  the  practices  and 
economy  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

I  regret  it  all  the  more  because  of  a  deep 
!  sense  of  personal  obligation  to  you  on  account 
of  the  kind  consideration  and  treatment  I 
have  always  received  at  your  hands,  but  I 
cannot  continue  in  the  exercise  of  a  ministry 
which  has  lost  its  meaning  to  me.  To  defer 
the  step  any  longer  would  be  unfair  to  you, 
to  the  people  at  present  under  my  charge 
and  to  my  own  personality  and  character. 


an  honest  man  his  public  and  private 
M utterances  cannot  help  reflecting  his  con- 
,  elusions  and  beliefs.  He  cannot  subscribe 
;  in  his  conscience  to  a  set  of  opinions  with- 
j  out  expressing  those  opinions  in  his  daily 
.]  life.  To  preach  or  to  teach  in  direct  oppo- 
H  sition  to  the  declared  attitude  of  the  Church 
|  would  be  treasonable  and  unfair  to  the 
;"1  people  who  expect  him  to  minister  to  them 
according  to  set  formulae  of  beliefs  and 
f:  practice,  but  to  resign  from  what  has  be- 
i  come(for  him  a  false  position  is  both  neces- 
I]  sary  and  honorable. 

“A  man  who  has  occupied  the  pulpit 
!  for  any  length  of  time  owes  it  to  his  fellow  « 
1},  men  that  he  should  state  it  plainly,  should  j 
the  time  ever  come  when  he  can  no  longer 

occupy  liis  old  position.  In  fact  the  though 
:  of  such  a  man  is  the  property  of  his  congre¬ 
gation  and  of  the  community,  at  least  to 
this  extent,  that  he  shall  declare  his  further 
inability  to  subscribe  to  the  decisions  and 
declarations  intehded  to  bind  him  and 
them.  It  is  only  fair  to  himself  to  make 
j  such  a  public  declaration  lest  any  other 
reasons  be  ascribed  for  his  withdrawal 
from  the  position  he  has  occupied. 

“At  the  same  time  I  have  no  intention  or 
desire  of  entering  upon  any  kind  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  or  propaganda.  My  conclusions 
and  my  beliefs— or  the  lack  of  them — are  my 
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ANOTHER  “PROTESTANT”  MOVEMENT 

A  MOVEMENT  OF  PROTEST  is  said  to  be  afoot  in  the 
Episcopalian  fold  to  offset  what  is  discerned  as  a 
-  “tendency  toward  Rome.”  To  The  Episcopal  Recorder 
(Philadelphia),  the  organ  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Romeward  manifestations  are  “nothing  new,”  and  the 
apprehensions  now  felt  are  declared  to  be  only  a  “  vindication 
of  the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
forty  years  ago,’ 


the  principles  of  New-Testament  Christianity  A  formal  state¬ 
ment  will  be  drawn  up  shortly,  and  a  <r  Fniseooal 

menced  the  serious  work  of  defending  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


‘  Over 


Church.” 

To  The  Recorder  this  is  a  case  of  history  repeating  itself, 
and  it  sees  “but  one  way  in  which  the  ‘attacks  of  innovators 
can  be  adequately  met  and  the  ‘principles  of  New-Testament 
Christianity ’  be  maintained”: 

That  is  a  complete  revision  of  both  the  Prayer-Book  and 


this  paper  recalls,  “a  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  standards  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  < ^iurch 
Episcopal  Church,  a  handful  of  clergymen,  and  a  few  laymen,  ^efei,  far  more  frequently  in  the  hands 


who  had  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  sacerdotalism  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  stept  outside  its  boundaries.” 
They  were  told  there  was  “no  Romeward  tendency  in  their 
Church,  and  that  all  the  ‘fuss’  they  created  was  ‘much  ado 
about  nothing.’”  The  seceders,  however,  went  on  their  way, 
and  set  about  a  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book  to  free  it  of  all 
“Romanizing  germs.”  According  to  The  Episcopal  Recorder , 
“these  stalwarts  pursued  their  course,  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  encroachments  and  innovations  against  which  they 
protested  were  signs  that  the  Church  they  loved  was  being 
corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  a  kind  of  Catholicism  foreign 
to  its  genius,  its  institutions,  and  its  laws,  and  that  the  hot¬ 
bed  of  this  corruption  was  in  the  Prayer-Book.”  The  generation 
that  scoffed  at  the  seceders  has  passed  away,  but  the  new  gen¬ 
eration,  so  The  Recorder  charges,  “began,  so  far  as  sacerdotalism 
is  concerned,  where  their  fathers  left  off,  adding. 


of  the  people  than  the  New  Testament,  and  so  its  teaching  has 
largely  overlaid  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  Any 
and  all  reforms  short  of  this  will  prove  inadequate  and  necessi¬ 
tate  the  fighting  of  the  same  battle  over  again.  We  have  little 
hope  of  such  a  reform  being  accomplished  when  a  bishop  tells 
us,  in  his  blindness,  that  Protestantism  ‘was  a  protest  against 
the  supernatural.  God  is  supernatural  authority,  and  in  th( 
end  God  has  to  go.’  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is 
arrant  nonsense,  and  displays  an  ignorance  which  is  absolutely 
astounding  and  unpardonable  in  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop. 
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CHURCH-HARMONY  IN  ENGLAND 


‘The  old  simple  but  dignified  service  which  our  founders 


THE  ECHOES  of  the  “Kikuyu”  controversy  in  the 
Church  of  England  over  the  admission  to  the  sacraments 
of  clergy  outside  the  succession  of  apostolic  ordination 
have  scarcely  died  away  when  word  comes  of  a  remarkable 
religious  service  held  in  England.  “For  those  who  know  some- 


left  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  retain  is  unknown  to  thing  of  the  cleavage  which  existed  in  English  Church  circles  in 


the  present  generation  of  that  Church.  But  all  this  time  these 
Romanizing  germs  have  been  working,  and  hat  e  produced  what 
we  see  in  Fond  du  Lac  and  other  places,  where  the  desire  seems 
to  be  to  get  as  near  to  Rome  as  possible,  without  actually 
swallowing  the  Papacy — or  would  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say,  without  being  actually  swallowed  by  the  Roman  Church? 


ante-bellum  days,”  says  The  Christian  Work  '(New  York),  this 
service  “will  possess  considerable  significance  and  interest.” 
We  read: 


But  even  “a  generation  that  knows  not  the  simpler  ways  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  was  started  to  maintain,  balks 
at  the  new  developments,  we  are  told: 


“A  league  has,  therefore,  been  formed,  which  looks  toward  a 
nation-wide  movement  to  offset  the  ‘attacks  of  innovators’  and 
those  ‘High  Churchmen’  whose  object  seems  to  be  ‘the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  kind  of  Catholicism  foreign  to  its  genius,  its  institu¬ 
tions,  and  its  laws,  into  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.’ 
This  sounds  like  forty  years  ago,  and  we  venture  with  all  cour¬ 
tesy  to  suggest  to  these  ‘Reformed  Episcopalians’  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  more 
than  ‘offset’  innovations.  They  must  be  rooted  out,  because 
they  are  not  now  being  introduced,  but  have  been  introduced— 
in  fact,  were  introduced  more  than  a  generation  ago,  tho  the 
meaning  of  their  presence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  seen 
by  many.  Anyhow,  a  vigorous  protest  is  to  be  made.” 


“Here  in  America,  where  religious  differences  are  not  so 
pronounced,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  proportionately  the 
transformation  of  opinion  necessary  to  admit  of  such  a  service 
being  held.  But  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  whole  thing  would 
not  have  been  possible.  It  was  held  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
all  the  denominations  of  Rochester  and  Chatham  assembled  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  the  latter  city  for  prayer  for  God’s  blessing 
upon  the  Motherland.  It  was  quite  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
towns  mentioned.  The  idea  of  holding  such  a  meeting  originated 
with  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  who  invited  the  clergy  and  ministers 
to  meet  him  at  the  Deanery,  and  at  that  gathering,  after  a  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  all  that  the  carrying-out  of  the  Dean's 
suggestion  would  signify  and  imply,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  hold  the  meeting  in  Chatham  Town  Hall.  .  .  .  On  the 
platform  Anglican  clergymen  and  non-conformist  ministers 
stood  side  by  side.  All  denominational  differences  and  distinc¬ 
tions  were  obliterated  and  forgotten.  The  Dean  conducted  tho| 
service.  The  order  of  service  was  as  follows: 


Meetings  have  been  held  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York, 
we  are  told,  whose  report  runs  in  part  as  follows: 


“Among”  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  definite  movement  toward  affirming 
the  Protestant  character  of  their  Church.  About  two  weeks 
ago  a  group  of  clergymen  met  in  the  parish-house  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  discuss  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Church,  and  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  meeting  the  repeated 
attacks  which  recently  were  made  upon  the  Church  by  those 
who  have  had  as  their  aim  and  object  the  introduction  of  a  kind 
of  Catholicism  foreign  to  its  genius,  its  institutions,  and  its  laws, 
into  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

“At  the  instance  of  these  clergymen,  a  meeting  was  held 
later  in  St.  Stephen’s  Parish-House,  attended  by  some  forty 
fl  clergymen  of  the  diocese.  At  this  meeting,  four  delegates  were 
^appointed  to  meet  in  New  York  City  with  delegates  from  eight 
"other  dioceses.  On  Monday,  January  31,  these  clergymen, 
ogether  with  a  number  of  others  who  had  been  invited,  met 
|  gain  to  listen  to  the  report  of  the  delegates. 

“At  the  meeting  in  New  York  it  was  decided  to  take  im- 
ediate  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a  permanent  organ- 
ttion  having  as  its  object  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 


E. 


Hymn — “O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past.’ 

Apostles’  Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer,  recited  by  the  congregation. 
Confession  of  National  Sins — Archdeacon  of  Rochester. 

Lesson,  Isaiah  40. — Rev.  J.  D.  Pauli  (Wesleyan). 

Hymn — “Our  Blest  Redeemer.’’ 

Short  Devotional  Address — The  Dean. 

Prayers  for — 

(1)  Those  in  Authority — Rev.  J.  Ivingdon  (Congregational ist). 

(2)  Our  Soldiers  and  Sailors — Rev.  H.  F.  Gower  (Baptist). 

(3)  Sick  and  woimded,  and  those  who  minister  to  them — Rev 
Shepherd  (Primitive  Methodist). 

Hymn — “Lord  God  of  Hosts.’’ 

Brief  Devotional  Address — Rev.  G.  A.  Miller  (Baptist). 

Prayers  for — 

(1)  Those  in  anxiety  and  sorrow — Canon  Rollins. 

(2)  The  Nation — Rev.  Dr.  Burr  (Rector  of  Chatham). 

(3)  Peace,  and  the  Extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom — Rev.  H.  A.  Hicken 
(Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rochester). 

Hymn — "Through  the  night  of  doubt  and  sorrow.” 

Thanksgiving  and  Benediction — The  Dean. 

National  Anthem. 


“It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  service  as  this  without 
feeling  convinced  that  a  new  spirit  is  taking  possession  of  thf 
hearts  of  the  people  of  England,  and  that  the  war,  terrible  anc 
hateful  as  it  is,  is  working  a  tremendous  change  in  the  conditions 
and  relationships  of  religious  life  in  the  British  Isles.” 
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Interesting  Possibilities  of  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Merger  System  Suggest  a  So¬ 
lution  of  Some  Church  Problems 


By  SARAH  D.  LOWRIE 
rnHERE  are,  between  Broad  street  and 
.X  the  Schuylkill  river  and  Walnut  and 
f^ewt^eetS’  eleven  Protestant  churches  and 
T?°,mt\n  Catholic.  Of  the  eleven,  six 
are  Protestant  Episcopalian,  four  are  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  one  is  a  Methodist  church.  Of 
nie  six  Episcopalian,  three  are  chapels  or 
missions-—!  e  adjuncts  of  larger  churches 
so  that  technically  it  might  be  said  that 
there  are  three  churches  and  three  chapels 
supported  by  the  Episcopalians  within  the 
area  m  which  Presbyterianism  supports  four 
churches  and  Methodism  and  Catholicism 
each  one. 

.  actual  attendance/  however,  St.  Pat- 
rick  s,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  has 
larger  congregations  than  all  four  of  the 
i  resbyterian  gatherings  put  together  and 

nearly  as  many  as  any  four  of  the  six  Epis- 
copal  parish  centers.  In  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  its  parishioners  on  Sunday 
mornings,  however,  St.  Patrick’s  has  a 
service  nearly  every  hour  from  7  until  12. 
1  he  congregations  pour  in  and  pour  out, 
nearly  filling  the  building  each  hour. 

In  most  of.  the  Episcopal  churches  there 
are  also  on  an  average  of  three  services  be- 
tore  12-o  clock,  but  there  is  no  expectation 
°t  a  crowd  except  at  one  service. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  have  one 
morning  service  in  each  churcli,  yet  onlv  one 
of  the  churches  of  the  four  has  what  might 
be  called  a  large  congregation.  One  of  the 
tour,  with  wide  galleries  and  a  very  broad 
floor  space  for  pews,  could  easily  accommo¬ 
date  all  four  congregations  at  one  service. 


l\/r°UEOYER  .  m 

IVi.  unity  onlv  ti,,,,.  C0Ud  not  say  that  in 
one  of  the  four  had  take*8  Strength>  becauRe 
a  (good  preacher  aiid  IT  new  1ifa  a«der 
and  filled  its  pews  a  ml  a(hn,lmstl-ative  pastor 

hum  with  activity.1  ,na.de  \ts  pflrish  luniRe 
that  men  ami  ,,.t  eS’  P10ving  beyond  a  doubt 
to  go  to  »  T>1  k  lnCn  und  children  still  like 
nufstreot  r^mJ’te1r,an  du,rr'h  in  the  Wai¬ 
ve  n  five  if  n  f  r  l^or  i00<i,  given  a  certain  in- 

feo/in-  of  iDterest’.  pll!'s  congeniality,  plus  a 
reeling  of  success  in  the  atr. 

^  Sunnmng  it  all  „p,  the  faithful  prop  of  a 
has-been  congregation  gave  it  as  her 
opinion  that  what  one  man  has  built  up 
,  under  the  present  system  another  man.  as 
;M  well-meaning  but  not  as  effective,  could  pull 

'  fhaVYm816  f6lt  that  the  fate  of  the  church 
that  had  her  support  might  well  be  the  fate 

ot  the  more  prosperous  congregation  with 
,  minister  01  ^  removal  of  the  present 

Si  d*8  ?pinion  that  as  the  sermon 

S  tn  f  P/eshytenan  was  the  be-all  and  end- 
j  all  ot  the  Sunday  service,  anything  short  of 
j  a  great  sermon  was  a  catastrophe.  But  she 
|  admitted  that  great  preachers  were  rare  and 
:  made  not  overpractical  pastors  as  a  rule 
i  Her  way  out  of  that  was  to  separate  the 
preaching  function  from  the  administrative 
.  in  the  manner  of  a  cathedral  with  a  dean 
!  and  archdeacon  tor  affairs  of  the  parish  and 
Lanons  %d?o  would  be  alternating  preachers 
!  The  combined  endowments  of  three  churches 
,  would  support  this  personnel,  she  felt. 


I 


WAS  talking  with  a  member  of  that 
church  the  other  day,  and  she  called  my 
attention  to  these  facts  in  the  course  of  ex- 
plaining  to  me  her  own  and  others’  desire 
that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  a  union 
•  effected  with  three  Presbyterian  churches, 
bhe  felt  that  the  Presbyterians  of  fifty 
years  ago,  who  had  built  and  endowed  these 
churches,  had  overestimated  the  church - 
going  proclivities  of  the  neighborhood  and 
|  miscalculated  the  popularity  of  Calvinism 
7  versus  some  other  Protestantism.  Her  feel¬ 
ing  was  that  if,  like  the  Roman  Catholics, 

-  the  Presbyterians  had  considered  the  area 
kj  of  one  parish  and  built  a  large  church  that 
|  would  have  accommodated  its  congregation 
■  by  multiplying  its  services,  this  generation 
,  of  faithful  churchgoers  would  not  have  been 
disheartened  by  empty  pews,  depleted  Sun¬ 
day  schools  and  discouraged  elders  and 
clergy. 

Her  remedy  for  the  original  error  was, 

.  therefore,  to  unite  two  and  perhaps  three 
’  of  the  congregations  in  one  or  another  of  the 
churches,  combine  the  endowments,  pool 
the  expenses  and  start  afresh  with  at  least 
one  with  well-filled  pews. 
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LISTS  OUR  “AGGRESSIONS. 
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Ciryoilar  Issued  ay  Latin-Americans 
Asks  Resistance  to  "Imperialism." 

Copyright.  1927,  by  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
Special  Cable  to  The  New  Yoek  Times. 

MEXICO  CITY,  Jan.  22,-Thousands 
of  copies  of  a  circular  attacking  the  al¬ 
leged  imperialism  of  the  United  States 
have  been  distributed  in  Mexico  Coiy  I 

by  a  Latin-American  group  recently  or-  I 
ganized  here. 

The  circular  gives  the  folowing  as  in-  j 
stances  of  countries  or  parts  of  couq-  | 


BUT  she  confessed  that  uniting  was  easier 
proposed  than  accomplished,  since  the 
question  of  which  would  give  up  its  partic¬ 
ular  set  of  stained -glass  windows,  not  to 
mention  memorial  accessories  of  wood,  stone, 
brass  and  organ  paraphernalia;  which 
should  move  and  which  should  stay,  what 
name  should  be  the'  rallying  name,  what 
type  of  theology  should  be  thft  dominant  one, 
the  Princeton  -  Westminster  -  Confession - 
Shorter- Catechism  logic  or  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical -Briggs -Brown  experimental  ethics 
or  the  Northfield-Moody-Spear  evangelistic 
eloquence ! 

The  one  all -compelling  motive  for  uniting 
forces — poverty  of  funds — was  lacking,  be¬ 
cause  owing  to  the  past  generosity  of  de¬ 
parted  members  of  all  four  congregations 
the  churches  could  afford  to  have  dwindling 
congregations  and  still  support  lusty  paid 
choirs  and  discouraged  pastors. 


tri  i  that  have  come  under  the  “rule 
or  domination”  of  the  United  States 
since  1848 : 

184S— Mexico,  with  the  loss  of  851,600 
square  miles  and  3,000,000  inhabitants. 

_  i^8^7Cuba*  44,000  square  miles  and 
2,800,000  inhabitants. 

-  i??8- Porto  Rico,  4,000  square  miles  and 
l,2o0,000  inhabitants. 

1903— Colombia,  5,000  square  miles  and 
500,000  inhabitants. 

1916—  Haiti,  12,000  square  miles  and 
2,000,000  inhabitants. 

1917—  Santo  Domingo,  17.000  square  miles  , 
and  700,000  inhabitants. 

“Note  the  march  of  North  American  ( 
imperialism,”  the  circular  says.  “Ourj 
sister  Nicaragua  is  now  falling.  Whof 
will  be  next?” 

“Only  through  organized  resistance  I 
and  the  organization  of  a  solid  con-  \ 
tinent  can  we  restrain  the  constant  ad- ' 
vance  of  this  hungry  imperialism.  We 
must  work.  This  union  of  Central  and 
South  Americans  and  Antilleans  has 
formed  a  concrete  plan  and  will  com¬ 
municate  it  to  you.” 

The  circular  includes  a  return  form 
with  spaces  for  the  nationality  and 
monthly  contribution  of  the  prospective 
supporter. 

The  group  will  hold  a  public  meeting! 
and  a  street  parade  tomorrow  if  the1; 
authorities  grant  permission. 
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RECOVERER  of 

lachish 

Whatever  led  to  the  killing  of  Mr. 
es  ie  Starkey,  the  archaeologist,  he 
as  attained  a  kind  of  immortality  that 
is  accorded  martyrs.  The  bandits  have 
but  enlarged  and  extended  his  fame, 
ihe  ancient  Lachish  which  he  has 
helped  to  recover  will  be  remembered 
along  with  Jerusalem— and  as  long  as 
the  words  which  the  potsherds  pre¬ 
serve.  v 

To  have  "discovered  the  first  hand¬ 


writing  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as 
he  did  some  time  ago,  was  adequate 
reward  for  a  life  of  labor.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  the  Word  in  a  very  true 
sense  to  him.  Then  one  would  havq 
willingly  if  not  gladly  faced  peril  to 
i  have  found  the  pottery  bearing  archives 
j  identical  with  passages  in  the  Old 
1 1  Testament.  It  destroys  the  belief,  says 
|  Sir  Charles  Marston,  a  supporter  of  the 
j  excavations,  that  Moses  could  not  havq^ 
|  written  the  early  books  of  the  Bible, 

1  for  he  had  an  alphabet,  one  that  ante- 
j  dated  the  Phoenician. 

The  potsherds  found  by  Mr.  Starkey 
Min  the  ancient  ruins  of  Lachish  are 
1  unique  in  their  significance.  As  P.  W. 

'  Wilson  stated  in  an  article  in  The  New 
WYork  Times  of  May,  1935,  they  not 
; ;  only  are  the  first  Hebrew  script,  actu- 
:  j  ally  contemporaneous  with  the  Old  Tes- 
|  j  tament,  they  include  names  that  ap- 
Mpear  in  the  Old  Testament,  including 
K  Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  several  of  his 
Scriptural  contemporaries — also  the 
j  Hebrew  original  of  the  name  Jehovah, 
-jit  is  established  that  there  was  a  “gen- 
leral  use  of  writings”  in  the  days  of 
I  Moses  and  Joshua  and  that  therefore  it 
j  is  no  longer  to  be  held  that  their  say- 
J  ings  and  doings  were  preserved  only 
|  through  oral  transmission.  The  orig¬ 
inals  of  the  words  copied  on  the  pot- 
j  tery  were  ‘  doubtless  written  on  papy- 
j  rus  paper”  and  were  written  in  time 
j  of  great  trouble  when  there  was  long- 
|  ing  as  today  for  peace;  for  one  of  the 
■j  messages  begins  with  this  salutation : 

To  my  Lord  Jaush  (Josiah):  May 
Yahweh  let  my  Lord  hear  news  of 
J  peace  now  today,  now  today. 


?  '-tyr-e,  s&cjs; .  -  ■'./ 
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DR.  MILLIKAN  URGES 
A  PRODUCTION  RISE 

Only  Way  to  Lift  Standard  of 
Living,  He  Says  in  Talk  at 
Cincinnati  University 


ABSOLVES  SCIENCE  ON  JOBS 


•T)l~^ITEan^eclar€a“tnac  «£ 
only  practicable  way  to  Produce 
more  is  to  use  the  only  method  that 
has  historically  demonstrated 
ability  to  produce 
pdoIv  more  science,  that  1  , 
more  power  or  otherwise  increase 
Se  nse  of  scientific  devices 

“This  means  there  will  be  mote 
individual  opportunity  in .the  Unit 
ed  States  in  the future  «ian 
past  unless,  he  aaaea, 

and  desert  the  xree  “  stimulus 
American  system,  with  its  stimulus 
to  individual  productiveness  and 
‘enterprise,  whicK  has  responsi- 

ble  for  our  success  thus  far. 
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Points  to  Steady  Rise  in  Last 
50  Years  of  Percentage  of 
Gainfully  Employed 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
CINCINNATI,  Dec.  7.-Calling  up 

I  statistics  to  refute  charges  against 
[science,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  de¬ 
clared  today  in  an  address  at  the 
.University  of  Cincinnati  that  the 
percentage  of  our  population  gain- 
fully  employed  had  risen  “steadily” 
in  the  last  fifty  years  “when  sci¬ 
ence  has  beep  most  rapidly  applied.” 

Dr.  Millikan,  who  is  head  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology, 
a  Nobel  Prize  winner  and  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  research  on  cosmic 
rays,  spoke  on  “Science  and  Indi¬ 
vidual  Opportunity  in  the  Future” 
at  a  convocation,  in  Wilson  Memo¬ 
rial  Hall. 

“For  a  period  of  confused  think- 

II  ing  like  the  present,  it  is  inevitable 
that  science,  like  everything  else 
good  and  bad,  should  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  attack,”  he ‘said. 

“Science  is  charged  with  creating 
unemployment;  with  giving  control 
over  nature  to  beings  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  themselves;  and  with  stimulat¬ 
ing  war  and  multiplying  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war.  It  is  wholesome  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  see  how  much  of  this  is 
truth  and  how  much  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  fallacy. 

“Let  us  look  at  the  matter 
of  unemployment.  United  States 
statistics  show  that  the  percentage 
of  the  population  ‘gainfully  em¬ 
ployed’  has  steadily  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years,  when 
science  has  been  most  rapidly  ap¬ 
plied. 

“These  statistics  show  further 
that  the  well-being,  a3  measured 
by  real  wages,  of  the  forgotten  man, 
the  unskilled  workman,  in  the 
United  States  is  from  two  to  three 
times  that  of  the  average  European 
worker,  while  the  forgotten  woman 
in  the  United  States,  the  domestic 
servant,  though  completely  un¬ 
unionized,  is  still  better  off  in  re¬ 
lation  to  her  European  sister. 

“The  chief  reason  for  this  is  found 
in  the  greater  use  of  power  ma¬ 
chines  in  this  country  than  abroad. 
Definite  statistics  show  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  real  wages  of  unionized 
men  has  not  been  greater  than  that 
of  ununionized  men.  My  reference 
here  is  Paul  Douglas’s  ‘Real  Wages 
in  the  United  States,’  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in 
1930.” 


WEIR  LAYS  STRIFE 
TO  U.  S.  AND  LEWIS 


Tells  Chicago  Group  Political 
Concept  in  Labor  Unions 
Is  Wrong  Principle 


UNIONS  CALLED  NECESSARY 


Prof.  Douglas  Says  They  Offer 
System  of  Protection 
for  Employes 


Special  to  Th* 
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Special  to  The  New  York  Time*. 
CHICAGO,  Dec.  1.— A  declaration 
that  the  present  national  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  John  L.  Lewis’s  Com- 
[mittee  for  Industrial  Organization 
>romoted  unnecessary  strife  in  la- 
)or  relations,  which  stands  as  a 
bar  to  real  business  activity,  was 
made  by  Ernest  T.  Weir,  chairman 
of  the  National  Steel  Company,  in 
an  address  tonight  before  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Club  of  Chicago.  More  than 
800  members  heard  Mr.  Weir  and 
Professor  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  club’s 
first  meeting  of  the  Winter. 

Where  Mr.  Weir  termed  national 
unions  wrong  in  principle  because 
they  try  to  solve  purely  economic 
problems  on  the  basis  of  a  political 
concept  of  class  struggle,  Professor 
Douglas  contended  that  unionism  is 
a  necessary  measure  for  protection 
of  employes.  The  kind  of  union 
they  have,  the  amount  of  violence 
and  the  reliability  of  union  leaders, 
Professor  Douglas  said,  will  depend 
on  the  attitude  and  good  faith 
shown  by  employers.  He  cited  the 
experience  of  newspaper  printers’ 
unions  as  a  model. 

Mr.  Weir  urged  changes  in  Fed¬ 
eral  labor  laws  to  promote  peace¬ 
able  labor  relations.  He  advocated 
development  of  company  unions, 
with  elimination  of  their  present 
shortcomings. 

“The  structure  of  labor  relations 
now  being  offered  is  built  on  a 
foundation  not  of  amity  but  of 
enmity  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye.  This  foundation  is  false 
Nothing  based  on  it  can  hope  to 
work  and  this  is  the  real  reason 
large  groups  of  both  employers  and. 
employes  have  resisted  and  will 
continue  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
foist  labor  relations  of  this  kind 
upon  them.” 


T  The  balance  of  power  theory  has 
caused  more  wars  than  it  has  pre- 
vented  when  applied  by  nations  and 
bred  jungle  law  and  jungle  action 
when  applied  to  labor  relations,  the 
speaker  asserted. 

“Yet  this  principle  inspired  the 
writing  of  the  present  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Act  and  it  guides  and 
shapes  the  policies  of  the  present 
Labor  Board,”  said  Mr.  Weir, 

“With  a  basis  of  conflict  author¬ 
ized  by  law  and  urged  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  leaders  of  organized 
labor  took  off  their  gloves  and  went 
to  work.  Legally,  the  employer  no  ii 


■ 


longer  has  any  interest  in  collective 
activities  of  his  men.  Labor  lead¬ 
ers,  however,  are  entirely  unre¬ 
strained.  Violence  and  lawlessness 
are  the  rule  in  conduct  of  strikes.” 

Mr.  Weir  discussed  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  the  strikes  which  crip¬ 
pled  several  steel  companies  other 
than  his  own  last  Spring.  He  con¬ 
demned  union  leaders  for  preecipi- 
tating  a  condition  of  virtual  an¬ 
archy  costing  money  and  even  lives 
while  scorning  companies  for  quib¬ 
bling  over  a  technicality  in  not  sign¬ 
ing  contracts.  The  companies  re¬ 
fused  to  sign,  he  said,  because  con¬ 
tracts  would  be  used  as  a  coercive 
weapon  in  a  general  unionization 
campaign  leading  eventually  to  the 
closed  shop  and  the  check-off. 
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REVERTING  TO  APE 


Harvard  Professor  Warns  Lag 
in  Biological  Development 
Threatens  Civilization 


■ 
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DERIDES  MECHANICAL  EASE 

Tells  Engineers  Genius  Like 
Theirs  Must  Find  Means 
of  Improving  Race 


Dr.  Earnest  Albert  Hooton,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anthropology  and  curator 
of  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard 
University,  said  last  night  that  the 
machine  age  was  producing  a  race 
of  morons  who  are  in  danger  of  re¬ 
verting  to  the  status  of  apes  and  de¬ 
stroying  civilization  because  man’s 
biological  development  has  lagged 
behind  his  mechanical  achieve¬ 
ments. 

He  emphasized  the  "apish”  be¬ 
havior  of  the  twentieth-century 
man,  a  “once  erectly  striding 
biped,”  who  “abandons  human 
locomotion  and  whizzes  through  the 
landscape,  crouched  over  wheels 
and  levers  worked  by  his  still  pre¬ 
hensile  hands  and  his  flat,  vestigial 
'r  “ 
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feet,  no  less  useful  for  this  purpose 
than  those  of  his  simian  ances¬ 
tors,”  and  who  breathes  “a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gasoline  fumes  and  carbon 
monoxide  and  reeks  of  evolutionary 
decay.” 

Speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  the 
Hotel  Astor  on  ‘‘The  Simian  Basis 
of  Human  Mechanics,  or  Ape  to 
Engineer,”  Professor  Hooton  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  did  not  intend  his 
address  as  a  ‘‘dirty  dig”  at  the  en¬ 
gineers,  who,  he  feared,  might 
‘‘make  apes  of  all  of  us.”  He  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  purposely  painted  a 
‘‘somewhat  lurid  picture.” 


Machines  GFef  Hetfer;  MaiT^ors© 


Calls  for  Race  Improvement 


He  said  he  did  not  propose  any 
moratorium  on  mechanical  progress 
until  man  caught  up  with  the  ma¬ 
chine,  in  order  to  meet  the  menace 
of  “degeneration”  and  take  up  the 
“lag”  in  man’s  physical  and  social 
progress.  Instead,  he  said,  he  ad¬ 
vocated  a  positive  use  of  some  of 
the  brains  and  creative  ability,  now 
used  in  mechanical  science,  for  the 
study  of  ways  to  improve  the  hu¬ 
man  being  and  to  breed  “better 
animals  by  selection  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  inferior.” 

Professor  Hooton  gave  comfort  to 
believers  in  individualism  as  op¬ 
posed  to  communism  as  a  way  of 
life  by  repeatedly  emphasizing  that 
man’s  achievements  have  been  the 
work  of  the  intelligent  and  creative 
few,  whereas  the  masses  have  been 
content  with  being  parasites  or 
slaves. 

“It  is  almost  treasonable  to  argue 
in  this  democratic  society,”  he  said, 
“that  social,  material  and  intel¬ 
lectual  progress  has  never  been  a 
communal  achievement— a  sort  of 
immaculate  conception  of  the  group 
mind— but  always  the  result  of  the 
effort  of  the  gifted  individual.  The 
genius,  mechanical  or  of  any  other 
sort,  seems  to  be  due  to  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  superior  mental 
qualities  which  from  time  to  time 
is  dealt  from  the  shuffled  pack  of 
hereditary  units.  I 

“Civilization  has  advanced,  in  my  ! 
opinion,  not  because  of  any  im¬ 
provement  of  mental  quality  in  the 
masses  within  the  last  10,000  years, 
but  rather  because  the  realization 
of  the  material  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  toleration  of  genius 
has  slowly  percolated  into  the 
torpid  minds  of  the  majority  of  our 
species. 

Mankind  “Coasting  Downhill” 

\  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mod- 
1  ■  ern  mechanical  science  is  partly  re- 

c  '  sponsible  for  the  diversion  of  hu- 
(  man  evolution  into  smoothly  engi- 

c  neered  highways  upon  which  we 

c  are  coasting  recklessly  downhill. 

Man  raised  himself  above  the  level 
t  of  the  brute  ape  by  developing  a 
9,  'I  superior  brain  which  enabled  him 
'\  to  bolster  his  physical  weakness  by 
:  |  the  use  of  extra-organic  tools. 

"The  mischief  began  when  me- 
\  chanical  genius  began  to  contrive 

1,  tools  which  facilitated  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  work  with  little  or  no 
I  .  ‘cerebral  exertion. 

“Mechanical  conversion  of  nat- 
j  ‘ural  resources  into  food  and  other 
:human  essentials  permits  the  sur- 
I  vival  of  the  low-grade  biological 
;$»  specimen  on  a  level  of  adequate  nu¬ 
trition  and  comparative  idleness 
)  which  would  have  been  unimagina¬ 
ble  for  the  primitive  being,  even  if 
he  were  at  once  a  mental  genius 
and  a  Hercules. 

“The  mechanical  contrivances 
.  which  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
>  thought,  judgment  and  skill  in  the 
3  user  are  almost  equally  available 
1  ..  for  the  use  of  the  moron  and  the 

13  criminal  as  for  the  intelligent  and 

?  the  socially  minded. 
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‘Machines  get  better  and  better, 
while  man  gets  worse  and  worse. 
The  extraorganic  tools  are  no 
longer  accessories;  the  tail  now 
wags  the  dog  and  even  thinks  for 
him.  It  remains  for  th,4rother  end 
only  to  bark  and  bite. 

“A  premium  is  put  uj>on  illiteracy 
by  the  radio  and  talking  moving 
picture.  These  mechanical  marvels 
are  the  means  of  world-wic!e  spread 
of  vulgarity,  depravity  and  misin¬ 
formation,  since  they  pander  to  the 
tastes  of  those  who  are  capable 
neither  of  contriving  nor  under¬ 
standing,  but  only  of  crude  sensory  1 
perception,  stimulated  by  turning  a  f 
switch  or  pressing  a  button— motor 
performances  within  the  capacity  1 
of  a  lemur. 

“Man  made  himself  out  of  the 
ape,  partly  by  becoming  an  engi-  I 
neer.  The  danger  now  is  that  the 
process  will  be  reversed  and  the 
engineers  will  make  apes  of  all  of 
us. 

“If  he  can  make  machines  which 
are  better  than  himself,  cannot  he 
make  himself  better?  We  do  not 
need  more  automobiles,  we  need 
fewer  fools  in  the  driving  seats; 
we  do  not  want  mechanical  robots, 
we  want  human  animals  who  still 
have  brains;  not  more  jails,  but 
fewer  criminals ;  not  perfected 
weapons  of  war,  but  peace. 

Floyd  W.  Parsons,  editor  of  Gas 
Age  and  Industrial  Gas;  James  H. 
Herron,  president  of  the  society, 
and  Francis  Hodgkinson,  chairman 
of  the  dinner  committee,  also  spoke. 
Nine  members  of  the  society  re¬ 
ceived  buttons  in  commemoration 
of  fifty-year  membership.  About  800 
persons  attended. 
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Far  From  Curtailing  Jobs,  It 
Creates  Them,  Business 
Leaders  Are  Told 


ITS  ACHIEVEMENTS  LISTED 


Drs.  Compton,  Millikan  and 
Weidlein  Ask  Support  of 
Research  for  Profit 


Three  of  America’s  foremost  men 
of  science  were  the  principal  speak¬ 
ers  yesterday  afternoon  before  the 
Congress  of  American  Industry  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  They  set  them¬ 
selves  the  task  of  convincing  hard- 
headed  business  men  that  the  broad 
trends  of  fundamental  and  abstract 
science,  even  though  they  do  not 
promise  immediate  returns  in  the 
form  of  cash  profits,  must  never¬ 
theless  receive  substantial  financial 
support  from  industry  as  a  whole, 
as  pure  research  is  the  egg  that  in 
turn  hatches  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs. 


~Tfte  ■Speakers  were  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Compton,  president  of  the  Massa-  j 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  head  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  |‘ 
and  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  physics, 
and  Dr.  Edward  R.  Weidlein,  direc-  j 
tor  of  the  Mellon  Institute  for  In- 1 
dustrial  Research  and  president  of 
|  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

I  The  three  appeared  on  a  special ; 

|  science  program,  arranged  by  a ! 
jl  science  committee  appointed  jointly  I 
;  j1  by  the  National  Association  of  i 
Manufacturers  and  the  American  | 
Institute  of  Physics.  Elon  H. 
Hooker,  president  of  the  Hooker 
Electrochemical  Company,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 


The  Broad  Trends  of  Science 


Broad  trends  of  fundamental  and 
abstract  science,  the  scientists  told 
the  business  men,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  their  effects  on  business 
at  least  as  much  as  trends  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  labor  relations  and  other 
economic  and  social  factors.  In 
the  last  few  years,  they  pointed  out, 
no  other  single  influence  has  played 
so  great  a  part  in  remolding  indus¬ 
try  and  speeding  commerce  as  fun¬ 
damental  scientific  research. 

Corporations,  and  indeed,  entire 
industries,  they  said,  have  had  their 
fortunes  greatly  altered  by  scien¬ 
tific  progress,  while  entirely  new 
industries  and  opportunities  for  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise  have  come  from 
laboratory  discoveries. 

Science  is  the  realm  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  today,  Drs.  Compton,  Millikan 
and  Weidlein  emphasized.  Behind 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  they 
said  in  substance,  wealth  is  to  be 
found  fully  as  truly  as  it  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  found  behind  geographi¬ 
cal  frontiers. 

In  making  their  plea  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  pure  research,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  practical  industrial  re¬ 
search  for  which  industry  now 
spends  many  millions,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  science  vigorously  chal¬ 
lenged  the  contentions  of  those  who 
accuse  scientific  improvements  in 
labor-saving  devices  of  depriving 
men  of  jobs.  In  refutation  of  this 
argument  they  pointed  to  the  new 
industries  that  have  been  developed 
as  a  result  of  scientific  develop¬ 
ment,  which  resulted  in  giving  jobs 
to  many  more  men  than  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  labor-saving  devices. 

“Industries  like  the  automobile, 
communication,  chemical,  public 
utility,  railroad  and  modern  food 
industries,”  Dr.  Compton  said, 
“stand  out  as  examples  of  what  sci¬ 
ence  can  do  in  creating  employ¬ 
ment  and  profits  and  socially  useful 
products. 


Danger  Seen  in  Antagonism 


“There  is  real  danger  that  emo- 
■nial  and  uninformed  reaction  to 
I  hose  instances  in  which  men  have 
temporarily  lost  employment  may 
lead  to  legislation  or  restrictions, 
or  to  lack  of  public  sympathy  with 
scientific  work,  which  will  inhibit 
the  greater  service  of  science  in  the 
creation  of  new  employment.  This 
would  be  a  major  disaster. 

“It  is  no  protection  for  the  work¬ 
ing  man  to  pass  legislation  which 
will  insure  him  his  job  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  but  which  will  make  his  em¬ 
ployment  impossible  in  the  future. 
It  is  therefore  highly  important  that 
our  political  and  industrial  leaders 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  prog¬ 
ress  and  prosperity  come,  not 
through  restrictions,  but  through 
stimulation  and  encouragement.” 

The  fact  is,  Dr.  Compton  added, 
that  each  individual  industrialist 
needs  the  results  of  fundamental 
scientific  work,  but  does  not  feel 
justified  in  conducting  such  work 
in  his  own  organization  because  of 
the  unpredictability  of  the  results. 
Federal  subsidies  of  the  research  in 
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educational  instit.ut ions  rsopento 
the  danger  of  political  domination, 
he  said. 

“The  only  alternative  which  l 
can  see,”  he  added,  “is  a  wide¬ 
spread  support  of  scientific  work  in 
our  educational  institutions  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  industrialists.  In  this 
manner  the  risks  due  to  unpredict¬ 
ability  of  results  are  shared,  and 
all  have  a  free  and  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  to  use  and  benefit  by  the  sci¬ 
entific  progress  which  is  made.” 


In  the  last  two  years,  Dr.  Weiff- 


Dr.  Millikan’s  Views 


Dr.  Millikan  said: 

“Facts  contain  the  complete  an¬ 
swer  to  the  attacks  upon  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  machine  age.  They 
show  the  utter  fallacy,  when  looked 
at  in  the  large,  of  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  which  we  continually  hear  in 
high  places  and  in  low  places  by 
men  who  cannot  see  ahead  of  their 
noses  upon  technological  unemploy¬ 
ment.” 

In  1900,  Dr.  Millikan  said,  90  per 
cent  of  our  population  lived  on  the 
farm  and  got  its  support  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  farm.  Since  then 
the  rural  population  has  decreased, 
until  now  it  represents  only  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
The  remaining  55  to  60  per  cent 
were  forced  off  the  farm  by  the 
advent  of  machinery  that  enabled 
the  farmer  to  produce  more  with 
less  effort. 

“Where  have  these  people  gone?” 
Dr.  Millikan  asked.  “Into  the 
service  of  industries  like  education, 
law  and  medicine,  publication,  com¬ 
munication,  music,  art  in  all  its 
forms,  entertainment,  service  sta¬ 
tions,  garages,  trade,  domestic 
service  and,  above  all,  into  the 
schools. 

I  “Despite  the  purposeful  deception 
j  practiced  by  the  demagogue  and 
I  the  unwitting  fallacies  of  the  emo- 
tional  crackpot  and  rabble  rouser, 


lein  said,  the  process  industries  in  > 
the  United  States  have  invested 
$350,000,000  in  modern  equipment  to 
replace  antiquated  machinery,  and 
in  new  plants  to  enlarge  production  ?  . 
facilities.  The  pulp  and  paper,/  - 
rayon  and  transparent  wrapping  ^ 
film,  petroleum  refining,  heavy  Vi 
|  chemicals,  coke  and  manufactured?-' 
gas,  and  distillery  industries  have 
led  in  this  industrial  development. 

He  also  reviewed  efforts  in  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Germany  and  Japan 
to  develop  new  products.  The  re¬ 
search  in  the  Mellon  Institute  in  |£ 
the  last  thirty  years,  he  added,  “has 
created  ten  new  industries  and  has 
given  rise  to  650  new  products  and  J 
processes.” 


it  is  the  common  man  who  pays 
practically  all  the  taxes,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  in  the  end  he  gets 
practically  all  the  national  income, 
and  that  simply  because  the  few 
men  who  receive  large  incomes  can-  ' 
not  possibly  eat  them  or  keep  them 
or  do  anything  else  with  them  save 
pass  them  on  to  the  educators,  the 
painters,  the  architects,  the  gar- 
deners,  the  chauffeurs,  the  work-  ! 

B,  men  and  the  domestics. 

“All  these  schemes  of  redistrib¬ 
uting  income  represent  at  bottom 
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merely  modern  variants  of  the  age- 
old  game  of  stealing  what  some  one 
else  has  produced,  of  getting  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  your  group  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  some  othar  group. 

thi!  method  of  science  is,  instead 
or  tins,  to  create  more  income. M 


Weidlein  Notes  Progress 

Dr.  Weidlein  declared  that  “if  it 
were  not  for  the  millions  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  workers  in  the  en¬ 
terprises  based  on  the  contributions 

of  SC6fln  yeat'S  Within  memory 
°f  ™ost  °£  U3>  we  should  now  be 
aced  in  the  United  States  with  an 
unemp: loyment  problem  appaling  in 
its  magnitude  and  heart-rendinl  in 
its  results.”  Ulng  ln 

“The  increased  productivity  of  in¬ 
dustry  resulting  from  scientific  £. 
search  is  a  most  potent  factor  in 
the  ever-increasing  struggle  of 
workers  to  raise  their  standard  of 
living,  he  asserted. 

There  must  be  a  complete  under 
andinp-  ho  unaer 


standing,  he  added,  between  soi' 

ence,  labor,  management  and  ca  ' 

t_al.  No  one  group,  he  declared 
can  claim  a  wholly  unin,,..' 
lion  in  our  civilizatfon T.  Jf”' 
t,«  can  supply  an  eftectlva  methoS’ 
but  the  successful  outcome  of  tho 
advance  reouirpc?  ^  the 

toward  a  common  objective^6/3'*’’011 
tal  and  labor  and  a  of  capi- 

understanding  of  all  group^tu0 
community.”  6  oups  in  the 


Far  From  Curtailing  Jobs,  It 
Creates  Them,  Business 
Leaders  Are  Told 


ITS  ACHIEVEMENTS  LISTED 


Drs.  Compton,  Millikan  and 
Weidlein  Ask  Support  of 
Research  for  Profit 


Three  of  America’s  foremost  men 


of  science  were  the  principal  speak¬ 
ers  yesterday  afternoon  before  the 
Congress  of  American  Industry  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  under  the  au¬ 


spices  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  They  set  them¬ 
selves  the  task  of  convincing  hard- 
headed  business  men  that  the  broad 
trends  of  fundamental  and  abstract 
science,  even  though  they  do  not 
prmise  immediate  returns  in  the 
from  of  cash  profits,  must  never¬ 
theless  receive  substantial  financial 
support  from  industry  as  a  whole, 
as  purse  research  is  the  eg  that  in 
turn  hatches  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs. 

The  speakers  were  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Compton,  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  head  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  physics, 

nd  Dr.  Edward  R.  Weidlein,  direc- 

or  of  the  Mellon  Institute  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Research  and  president  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  three  appeared  on  a  special 
science  program,  arranged  by  a 
science  committee  appointed  jointly 
by  the  .  .ational  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Physics.  Eloan  H. 
Hooker,  president  of  the  Hooker 
Electrochemical  Company,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 
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Broad  trends  of  fundamental  and 
abstract  science,  the  scientists  told 
the  business  men,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  their  effects  on  business 
at  least  as  much  as  trends  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  labor  relations  and  other 
economic  and  social  factors.  In 
the  last  few  years,  they  pointed  out, 
no  other  single  influence  has  played 
so  great  part  in  remolding  indus¬ 
try  and  speeding  commerce  as  fun¬ 
damental  scientific  research. 

Corporations,  and  indeed,  entire 
industries,  they  said,  have  had  their 
fortunes  greatly  altered  by  scien¬ 
tific  progress,  while  entirely  new 
industries  and  opportunities  for  in- 
dustrial  enterprise  have  come  from 
laboratory  discoveries. 

Science  is  the  realm  of  the  pio-  ! 
neer  today,  Drs.  Compton,  Millikan 
and  Weidlein  emphasized.  Behind  j 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  they  j 
said  in  substance,  wealth  is  to  be  : 
found  fully  as  truly  as  it  has  here-  ] 
tofore  been  found  behind  geographi¬ 
cal  frontiers. 

In  making  their  plea  for  the  sup-  f 
port  of  pure  research,  as  distin- 
guished  from  practical  industrial  re-  : 
search  for  which  industry  now  j 
spends  many  millions,  the  represen-  l 
tatives  of  science  vigorously  chal-  I 
lenged  the  contentions  of  those  who  » 
accuse  scientific  improvements  in  I 
labor-saving  devices  of  depriving  * 
men  of  jobs.  In  refutation  of  this  I 
argument  they  pointed  to  the  new  | 
industries  that  have  been  developed  1 
as  a  result  of  scientific  develop-  | 
ment,  which  resulted  in  giving  jobs 
to  many  more  men  than  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  labor-saving  devices,  f 
“Industries  like  the  automobile, 
communication,  chemical,  public  fe* 
utility,  railroad  and  modern  food 
industries,”  Dr.  Compton  said, 
“stand  out  as  examples  of  what  sci-  t| 
ence  can  do  in  creating  employ-  s' 
ment  and  profits  and  socially  useful  L 
products. 

“A  few  years  ago  the  president:! 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  i 
reported  that  60  per  cent  of  the  J 
business  of  his  company  in  that  '•  j 
year  came  from  products  which  ■ 
were  unknown  ten  years  previously.  I 
“Principally,  since  the  great  warj 
the  du  Pont  company  has  been 
transformed  by  research  from  an 
industry  dealing  exclusively  in  ex¬ 
plosives  into  one  in  which  99  per 
cent  of  the  business  is  in  new  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  used  in  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life  rather  than  in  war- 
faie.  Research  in  pure  science, 
followed  by  invention  and  engineer-  ( 
ing  development,  have  produced  h 
those  results. 


Danger  Seen  in  Antagonism 

“There  is  real  danger  that  emc 
tional  and  uninformed  reaction  t 
those  instances  in  which  men  hav 
temporarily  lost  employment  ma 
lead  to  legislation  or  restrictions 
or.  lack  of  public  sympathy  wit: 
scientific  work,  which  will  inhibi 
the  greater  service  of  science  in  th 
creation  of  new  employment.  Thi 
would  be  a  major  disaster. 

It  is  no  protection  for  the  work 
ing  man  to  pass  legislation  whicl 
wd!  insure  him  his  job  for  the  pres 
ent,  but  which  will  make  his  em 
ployment  impossible  in  the  future 

*s  therefore  highly  important  tha 
oui  political  and  industrial  leader: 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  prog 
ress  and  prosperity  come,  noi 
through  restrictions,  but  through 
stimulation  and  encouragement.” 
tu!!16  is’  Dr'  Compton  added, 
Sirt-  mdiy.ldual  industrialist 
ne.ed®.  the  lesults  of  fundamental 
sci®yt1fic  work,  but  does  not  feel 
justified  in  conducting  such  work 
in  his  own  organization  because  of 
the  unpredictability  0f  the  result/ 
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“The  only  alternative  which  I 
can  see,”  he  added,  “is  a  wide¬ 
spread  support  of  scientific  work  in 
our  educational  institutions  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  industrialists.  In  this 
manner  the  risks  due  to  unpredict¬ 
ability  of  results  are  stored,  and 
all  have  a  free  and  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  to  use  and  benefit  by  the  sci- 
er^tific  progress  which  is  made. 

“Finally,  I  would  emphasize  that 
time  is  required  to  pass  from  initial 
scientific  study  to  ultimate  indus- 
trial  applications.  Inventions,  like 
H  plants,  flourish  oly  with'  culivation 
;j  and  require  time  to  ripen  before 
they  can  be  harvested.  This  is  a 
fact  which  was  hard  for  some  of 
our  political  leaders  to  grasp  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  when  there  was 
a  tendency  to  blame  the  scientists 
for  not  being  able  immediately  to 
produce  out  of  their  hats,  or  out  of 
the  brains  beneath  their  hats,  some 
|  new  industries  which  would  solve 
*  the  unemployment  problem.” 

Dr.  Millikan  said: 

‘‘Facts  contain  the  complete  an¬ 
swer  to  the  attacks  upon  the  ma¬ 
chine  nd  the  machine  age.  They 
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hG  added-  between  sci- 
ence,  labor,  management  and  capi¬ 
tal.  No  one  group,  he  declared, 


‘can  claim 


a  wholly  unique  posi- 
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show  the  utter  fallacy,  when  loot 
at  in  the  large,  of  the  pronounce- 
ments  which  we  continually  hear  in 
high  places  and  in  low  places  by 
i  men  who  cannot  see  ahead  of  their 
i  noses  upon  technological  unemploy¬ 
ment.” 

In  1900,  Dr.  Millikan  said,  90  per 
cent  of  our  population  lived  on  the 
farm  and  got  its  support  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  farm.  Since  then 
i  the  rural  population  has  decreased, 
until  now  it  represents  only  25  to  30 
’  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
The  remaining  55  to  60  per  cent 
3  were  forced  off  the  farm  by  the 
1  advent  of  machinery  that  enabled 
i  the  farmer  to  produce  more  with 
,  \gg<§  effort. 

“Where  have  these  people  gone?” 
Dr.  Millikan  asked.  “Into  the 
service  of  industries  like  education, 
law  and  medicine,  publication,  com¬ 
munication,  music,  art  in  all  its 
.  forms,  entertainment,  service  sta- 
tions,  garages,  trade,  domestic 
1  service  and,  above  all,  into  the 
schools. 

“Despite  the  purposeful  deception 
practiced  by  the  demagogue  and 
the  unwitting  fallacies  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  crackpot  and  rabble  rouser, 
it  is  the  common  man  who  pays 
l  practically  all  the  taxes,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  in  the  end  he  gets 
\  practically  all  the  national  income, 
i  and  that  simply  because  the  few 
men  who  receive  large  incomes  can- 
!  not  possibly  eat  them  or  keep  them 
or  do  anything  else  with  them  save 
pass  them  on  to  the  educators,  the 
painters,  the  architects,  ther  gar¬ 
deners,  the  chauffeurs,  the  work- 
:  men  and  the  domestics. 

“All  these  schemes  of  redistrib- 
uting  income  represent  at  bottom 
!  merely  modern  variants  of  the  age- 
old  game  of  stealing  what  some  one 
i  else  has  produced,  of  getting  an  ad- 
.  vantage  for  your  group  at  the  ex- 
t  pense  of  some  other  group. 

|.  “The  method  of  science  is,  instead 
of  this,  to  create  more  income.” 

Dr.  Weidlein  Notes  Progress 

Dr.  Weidlein  declared  that  “if  It 
1  were  not  for  the  millions  of  oppor- 
!  tunities  afforded  workers  in  the  en- 
:  j  terprises  based  on  the  contributions 
j  of  science  in  years  within  memory 
1  of  most  of  us,  we  should  now  be 
faced  in  the  United  States  with  an 
unemployment  problem  appaling  in 
its  magnitude  and  heart-rending  in 
its  results.” 

“The  increased  productivity  of  in¬ 
dustry  resulting  from  scientific  re¬ 
search  is  a  most  potent  factor  in 
the  ever-increasing  struggle  of 
workers  to  raise  their  standard  of 
living,”  he  asserted. 
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t  on  in  our  civilization;  the  scien- i 
tist  can  supply  an  effective  method,  ; 
but  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
advance  requires  the  cooperation 
toward  a  common  objective  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  all  groups  in  the 
community.” 

In  the  last  two  years,  Dr.  Weid¬ 
lein  said,  the  process  industries  in 
.  States  have  invested 
$350,000,000  in  modern  equipment  to 
leplace  antiquated  machinery,  and 
in  new  plants  to  enlarge  production 
facilities.  The  pulp  and  paper, 
™  _  rayon  and  transparent  wrapping 
film,  .  petroleum  refining,  heavy 
chemicals,  coke  and  manufactured 
gas,  and  distillery  industries  have 
led  in  this  industrial  development. 

A  few  of  the  more  recent  Ameri¬ 
can  developments,  Dr.  Weidlein  not¬ 
ed,  are  a  device  for  using  sound¬ 
waves  to  combat  smoke  and  fumes, 
a  new  series  of  super-refractories, 
a  new  insulating  compound  for  ca¬ 
bles,  and  a  new  frame-proofing  ma¬ 
terial  for  textile  fibers  and  paper. 
The  synthetic  plastic  field  has  had 
a  large  expansion  and  all  types  of 
new  resins  are  appearing  on  the 
market,  including  new  thermoset¬ 
ting  phenolic  resins  in  both  liquid 
and  powdered  forms. 

The  largest  plastic  piece  ever 
molded,  a  reflector  26%  inches  in 
diameter  and  11%  inches  deep,  was 
produced  this  year.  The  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  has  increased 
six-fold  in  the  last  two  years,  Dr. 
Weidlein  reported.  He  also  reviewed 
efforts  in  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan  to  develop  new 
products.  The  research  in  the  Mel¬ 
lon  Institute  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
he  added,  “has  created  ten  new  in¬ 
dustries  and  has  given  rise  to  650 
new  products  and  processes.” 


Father  Demanded  Damages 


The  school  directors  of  Miners- 
ville  adopted  a  regulation  Nov.  6, 
1935,  requiring  all  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  school  to  salute  the 
flag  as  part  of  their  daily  exer¬ 
cises.  Refusal  to  salute  was  to  be 
regarded  as  insubordination. 

The  children  were  expelled  a  few 
days  later,  and  Mr.  Gobitis  brought 
suit  last  March.  He  is  asking  dam¬ 
ages  from  the  board  for  depriving 
their  of  their  “rightful  education.” 

Mr.  Gobitis  asserted  in  his  suit 
that  he  was  financially  unable  to 
provide  private  education  for  his 
children  and  he  could  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  permit  them  to  salute  the 
flag. 

Members  of  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 
found  themselves  in  conflict  with 
the  wishes  of  school  boards  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  country  after  pub¬ 
lic  attention  was  directed  in  1935 
to  their  refusal  to  salute  the  flag. 

The  Lynn  School  Board  that  year 
expelled  Carleton  Nicholas  Jr.,  8 
years  old,  for  this  refusal,  and 
other  boards  took  similar  action. 
The  courts  elsewhere  have  upheld 
the  school  boards. 


Maris  Is  a  Quaker 


FLAB  SALUTE  RULE 
DECLARED  INVALID 
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the  exercise  of  the  police  power; 
that  is,  if  it  appears  that  the  public 
safety,  health  or  morals  or  personal 
rights  will  be  prejudiced  by  them. 

“To  permit  public  officers  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  views  of  in¬ 
dividuals  sincerely  held  and  their 
acts  sincerely  undertaken  on  relig¬ 
ious  grounds  are  in  fact  based  on 
convictions  religious  in  character 
would  be  to  sound  the  death  knell 
of  religious  liberty. 

“To  such  pernicious  and  alien  doc¬ 
trine  this  court  cannot  subscribe.” 

Recalling  that  other  courts  had 
reached  contrary  conclusions,  Judge 
Maris  stated  that  in  each  of  those 
cases  the  conclusion  was  that  the 
salute  to  the  flag  could  have  no 
religious  significance. 

“In  so  holding,”  he  went  on,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  courts  which 
decided  these  cases  overlooked  the 
fundamental  principle  of  religious 
liberty  to  which  we  have  referred, 
namely,  that  no  man,  even  though 
he  be  school  director  or  a  judge,  is 
empowered  to  censor  another’s  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  or  set  bounds  to 
the  areas  of  human  conduct  in 
which  those  convictions  should  be 
permitted  to  control  his  actions  un¬ 
less  compelled  to  <^o  by  an  over¬ 
riding  public  necessity,  which  prob¬ 
ably  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
solice  powers.” 


Judge  Maris,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  appointed 
to  the  Federal  District  bench  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1936, 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

Formerly  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  White,  Maris  &  Clapp  in 
this  city,  former  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Legal  Intelligencer 
here  and  former  president  of  the 
Associated  Court  and  Commercial 
Newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  a  law  partner  of  William  A. 
Schrader,  who  served  as  State 
Attorney  General  under  Governor 
Pinchot  and  became  Governor 
Earle’s  Republican  opponent  for 
Governor  in  1934. 

Judge  Morris’s  appointment  to  the 
bench  was  on  the  recommendation 
of  Senator  Guffey  and  was  opposed 
by  Governor  Earle  and  John  B. 
Kelly,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
City.  Committee  of,  Philadelphia. 

Governor  Earle  assailed  the  judge 
a  year  ago  for  letting  off  a  con¬ 
fessed  bank  embezzler  with  a  two- 
year  suspended  sentence  and  five 
years’  probationary  period.  The 
Governor  demanded  that  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bar  Association  file  a  pro¬ 
test  with  Judge  Maris  apd  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt. 

Decisions  such  as  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion,  he  said,  tended  to  promote 
fascism  and  communism. 

Judge  Maris,  when  informed  of 
Mr.  Earle’s  attack,  said  he 
“wouldn’t  want  to  dignify  it  wath 
a  statement.” 

Judge  Maris  is  a  descendant  of 
George  Maris,  who  emigrated  from 
England  in  1683  and  settled  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  He  has  served  as 
Demicratic  chairman  of  Delaware 
County  and  a  member  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Committee. 

He  will  observe  his  45th  birthday 
Dec.  19.  He  has  two  sons. 
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CHAPLAINS  DARING 
IN  PLEA  TO  HITLER! 

Assert  That  Half  the  Populace  | 
Believes  Nothing  Coming 
From  the  Government 


LIES  ARE  LAID  TO  REGIME 


Pastors  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Refute  Denials  That  State  Is 
Warring  on  Christianity 
Ttavf  tV")  : 

Special  Correspondence,  The  New  York  Times. 

BERLIN,  Nov.  19.-  The  most 
striking  demonstration  to  date  of 
the  inroads  that  Germany’s  reli¬ 
gious  warfare  is  making  in  national 
unity  is  the  desperate  petition  sent 
to  Chancellor  Hitler  by  the  | 
chaplains  of  the  armed  forces.  The  j 
text,  which  has  finally  become 
available,  shows  the  chaplains’  de 
termination  to  convince  the  Fuehrer 
that  the  National  Socialist  attack 
on  Christianity  has  become  a  major 
threat  to  the  authority  of  the 
regime. 

Such  plain  speaking  in  the  Third 
Reich  is  evidence  of  extraordinary 
courage.  The  text  of  the  petition 
goes  much  farther  than  reports 
previously  available  to  press  corre¬ 
spondents  and  dispatched  abroad. 

All  official  assertions  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Socialist  State  and  party  are 
not  carrying  on  an  anti-Christian 
campaign  are  boldly  contradicted. 
The  government  itself  is  accused 
point  blank  o,.  employing  the  police 
to  support  the  introduction  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialist  mysticism  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  religion. 

The  chaplains  charge  that  the 
government  has  issued  officially 
false  declarations.  They  assert  that 
half  the  populace  believes  every¬ 
thing  that  the  government  says  and 
that  the  other  half  believes  nothing 
that  comes  from  the  government. 

Party  leaders  are  accused  of  blas¬ 
phemy  and  reference  is  made  to  a 
Storm  Troop  commander  in  Halle 
who  referred  to  Christ  in  a  public 
address  as  “that  swine.”  The  peti¬ 
tion  states  that  since  1934  some 
1,300  of  the  18,000  Protestant  pas¬ 
tors  in  Germany  have  been  arrested 
and  put  in  prison  for  varying  terms. 

The  Text  of  the  Petition 

The  text  of  the  petition  minus  a 
few  passages  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance  follows.  It  is  entitled  “Memoir 
regarding  the  effects  of  the  church 
struggle  on  the  moral  preparedness 
of  the  German  people”: 

The  conflict  centering  about  the 
Protestant  Church  could  still  be 
referred  to  in  public  addresses  in 
the  year  1935  as  mere  pastoral 
bickering.  Today  it  has  become 
together  with  the  conflict  center¬ 
ing  about  the  Catholic  Church  a 
domestic  political  issue  of  primary 
importance.  y 

The  new  breach  that  divides  the 
German  nation  is  the  breach  be- 
tween  National  Socialism  and 
Christianity.  This  source  of  dis 
unity,  because  it  has  its  roots  in 
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The  real  source  of  disunity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  religious  or  ideological 
differences  as  such.  These  have 
existed  previously  without  the 
unity  of  the  nation  and  comrade¬ 
ship  being  endangered.  The  World  | 
War  proved  that.  The  real  source  ! 
of  disunity  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  , 
appearance  of  the  State’s  forces  f 
in  such  differences. 

The  State  and  the  party  combat  f 
today  not  only  the  churches,  let 
alone  merely  political  activities  of  j 
the  churches.  They  combat  Chris-  {■ 
tianit/.  This  fact  is  repeatedly  l 
denied.  It  is  true  nevertheless. 

Within  the  church  the  attempt 
is  being  made  to  transform  the  f 
church  into  a  State  institution  un¬ 
der  the  dictatorial  direction  of 
the  Reich  Church  Ministry.  The  j 
Minister  has  reinstalled  every-  j 
where  German  Christians  and  ex¬ 
actly  those  German  Christians 
who  have  surrendered  the  very 
substance  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Thus  the  church  is  undermined 
from  within. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  attacked 
from  without.  In  the  training 
camps  of  the  party  it  is  repeated¬ 
ly  explained  that  National  Social¬ 
ism  has  three  enemies:  Judaism, 
Masonry  and  Christianity.  Pub¬ 
lic  acceptance  of  Christianity  is 
regarded,  when  a  new  position  is 
to  be  filled,  as  a  tie  that  unfits 
the  candidate  for  service  to  the 
State  or  the  party. 

When  a  Brandenburg  pastor  re¬ 


cently  started  services  in  a  village 
in  which  they  had  not  been  tak¬ 
ing  place,  the  local  public  school 
teacher,  a  party  member  and  a 
Storm  Troop  member,  said  to 
him:  “Why  are  you  introducing 
services?  The  State  is  going  to 
suppress  Christianity.  National 
Socialism  will  conquer.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  going  to  be  destroyed.” 

Effect  of  Rosenberg  Award 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  everywhere.  The  official 
recognition  of  Ludendorff’s  propa¬ 
ganda  and  the  granting  of  the 
first  national  prize  [established 
after  Hitler  boycotted  the  Nobel 

I  Prizes]  to  Alfred  Rosenberg  [in 
charge  of  Nazi  ideological  train¬ 
ing]  have  done  away  with  all 
doubt.  Every  one  in  Germany 
now  knows  how  things  stand. 
Therefore  the  breach. 

In  the  country,  where  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  not  concealed,  it  is 
now  customary  for  the  villages  to 
be  divided  into  two  camps.  The 
one  supports  the  local  National 
Socialist  leader.  The  other  sup¬ 
ports  the  pastor  or  priest.  The 
differences  are  so  great  that  the 
two  parties  sometimes  come  to 
blows. 

The  explanation  when  the  dif¬ 
ferences  find  no  public  expression 
is  the  universal  fear  that  men 
and  women  feel  today.  In  the 
ctities  the  situation  is  in  reality 
the  same.  It  simply  is  not  as  no¬ 
ticeable. 

The  means  by  which  this  com¬ 
bat  is  carried  on  is  the  ruthless 
use  of  State  power.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  must  be  recalled  that 
the  State’s  authority  is  not  being 
employed  now  for  a  faith  outside 
the  realm  of  its  own  life  as  in  the 
period  of  the  counter-reforma¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  the  State 
itself  is  an  object  of  the  new 
ideology  that  combats  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  racial  ethic,  repre¬ 
sented  through  the  party  and  the 
police,  hurls  itself  against  materi¬ 
ally  helpless  Christianity  armed  1 
with  all  the  force  of  the  totali-  j 
tarian  State.  >_ 

The  situation  has  become  wholly  j 
intolerable  through  the  fashion  in 
which  these  State  forces  are  em-  l 
ployed. 


At  this  point  the  petition  contains 
a  brief  review  of  State  employment 
of  force  against  the  Protestant  j 
church  since  the  Summer  of  1933. 
It  continues:  x 

Herr  Kerri’s  Ministry  [the  Min-  \ 
istry  for  Church  Affairs,  headed 
by  Hanns  Kerri]  knows  likewise  j 
f* 1®  other  method  for  dealing  with 
the  Protestant  church  but  dicta¬ 
torship.  The  Secret  Political  Po¬ 
lice  have  always  been  the  organ 
of  its  policy.  Its  procedure  has  f 
become  ever  more  harsh.  Of  the  | 
18,000  Protestant  pastors  in  Ger-  ! 
many  approximately  1,300  have  j| 
been  in  prison  or  under  police  ar-  ^ 
rest  since  1934.  That  the  pastor 
should  be  arrested  has  become  a 
routine  affair  for  Protestant 
parishes. 

Examples  of  Indignities 

I  Examples  are  given  of  pastors 
|  subjected  to  various  indignities  such 
[  as  handcuffs  and  to  dangerous  dis¬ 
comforts,  as  in  the  case  of  a  largely 
.  disabled  war  veteran  to  whom  a 
pillow  in  his  cell  was  refused  al¬ 
though  he  still  suffers  from  a  head 
wound.  The  petition  continues: 

That  Protestant  Christians  are 
German  and  have  a  sense  of  hon¬ 
or  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 

The  Secret  Political  Police  de¬ 
manded  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam 
pastors  engaged  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Confessional 
Church  that  they  report  pastors 
who  took  up  “false”  collections. 
When  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  honor  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  to  denounce  another  to  whom 
he  owes  loyalty,  the  pastors  were 
fined.  Such  examples  can  be 
given  indefinitely. 

Worse  than  this  ruthless  use  of 
material  force  is  the  spiritual  vio- 
Jence  suffered  under  State  and 
military  discipline.  In  Halle  a 
high  functionary  of  the  Storm 
Troops  speaking  before  assembled 
members  of  the  organization  re- 
ferred  to  Christ  as  “that  swine.” 
School  teachers  have  repeatedly 
referred  to  Jesus  in  their  class 
rooms  as  “that  Jewish  tramp.”  j 
loung  teachers  have  sought  out 
their  pastors  for  aid  because  they 


were  not  permitted  in  giving  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  to  refer  to 
Christ  in  the  scriptural  fashion. 

Thousands  can  witness  that  re¬ 
gional  leaders  of  the  National  So¬ 
cialist  party  and  other  political 
leaders  have  spoken  of  pastors  in 
general  or  certain  groups  of  pas¬ 
tors  as  rabble,  priestly  crooks  and 
the  like.  Parishes  that  have  gone 
through  such  experiences  do  not 
forget  them. 

The  result  is  the  destruction  of 
confidence.  Official  statements 
have  been  repeatedly  issued  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  church  struggle  that 
are  obviously  and  demonstrably 
false.  Commissar  Jaeger  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  press  that  Bishop 
Wurm  [of  Wuerttemberg]  had 
embezzled  funds.  Not  a  -word  of 
the  charge  was  true. 

The  newspapers  were  forced  to 
report  that  two  pastors  and  two 
laymen  had  been  arrested  for  at¬ 
tacking  decrees  of  the  State.  The 
press  dared  not  bring  the  report 
that  two  of  them  were  acquitted 
fully  and  that  the  other  two  were 
sentenced  to  fines  that  in  no  way 
affected  their  honor. 

It  was  announced  that  another 
pastor  had  escaped  arrest  by 
flight.  Confessional  Synod  pas¬ 
tors  announced  from  their  pulpits 
that  this  report  had  proved  un¬ 
founded,  but  the  newspapers  could 
say  nothing.  They  were  likewise 
forbidden  to  state  that  not  four 
but  a  hundred  pastors  and  laymen 
were  in  prison  at  the  time. 


The  same  situation  is  found  in 
the  public  announcement  that 
chiefly  Communists  and  Social 
Democrats  are  to  be  found  at  the 
services  of  the  Confessional 
Church.  Every  churchgoer  knows 
how  absurd  such  statements  are. 


•ft.  •>'  * 


Treatment  of  Catholics 

The  treatment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  press  has  made  the 
same  impression  upon  loyal  Prot¬ 
estants.  Comparison  is  made  be¬ 
tween  the  treatment  of  the  Cath¬ 
olics  found  guilty  of  immorality 
and  the  extended  toleration  of 
Captain  Roehm  [leader  of  the 
Storm  Troops,  executed  in  the 
1934  “blood  purge”].  What  is  hap¬ 
pening  elsewhere  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  known,  but  no  word  of  it 
is  allowed  to  appear  in  the  press. 

The  lack  of  confidence  has  be¬ 
come  so  extreme  that  even  facts 
are  no  longer  believed  that  have 
been  fully  demonstrated.  Here  is 
seen  most  clearly  the  breach  in 
the  German  nation.  The  one  half 
believes  enthusiastically  every¬ 
thing  that  is  officially  announced; 
the  other  half  holds  that  it  is  all 
a  lie. 

This  situation  has  beer  nurtured 
by  the  contradiction  between  the 
State’s  solemn  promises  and  its 
practices.  The  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Reich  Government  on 
Feb.  1,  1933,  that  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  would  take  the  church 
“under  its  secure  protection”  has 
not  been  forgotten.  The  repeated 
promises  that  the  rights  of  the 
church  would  be  recognized  and 
that  full  liberty  would  be  given 
to  it  to  regulate  its  own  affairs 
have  not  been  forgotten. 

When  today  in  church  assem¬ 
blies  these  promises  are  recalled 
they  are  greeted  with  bitter 
laughter. 

The  sense  of  injustice  suffered 
is  constantly  growing.  Protestant 
men  and  women,  not  only  pas¬ 
tors,  who  sought  nothing  more 
than  to  serve  their  church  and 
their  faith,  have  been  arrested 
and  held  in  concentration  camps 
for  months  and  are  still  there. 
The  conscientious  Christian  in 
Germany  today  is  wholly  unpro¬ 
tected. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  if  a  National  Socialist  at¬ 
tacks  Christianity  it  is  quite  per¬ 
missible  to  support  him,  but  if  a 
\  Protestant  Christian  supports  his 
i  brother  in  the  faith  the  Secret 
Political  Police  will  appear  on  the 
.  scene.  The  arrest  of  Professor 
i  Bartning  in  Berlin-Dahlem  as 
?  the  result  of  his  support  of  Pas- 
i  tor  Niemoeller  [imprisoned  Con- 
;  fessional  leader]  is  cne  of  many 
1  examples. 

Ever  Wider  Gulf  Seen 


; 


Youth  Active  in  Movement 


I 


This  chaos  is  destroying  respect 
for  authority.  In  the  Spring  of 
1933  the  authority  of  the  State’s 
leaders  was  nowhere  questioned 
by  Protestant  Christians.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  church  struggle 
every  one  clung  to  the  idea  that 
the  Fuehrer  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  happening  and  disap¬ 
proved.  This  confidence  is  weak¬ 
ening  today.  Everywhere  men 
are  seeking  for  a  name  in  which 
they  can  have  hope.  The  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  regime  as  a 
whole  is  changing,  however.  An 
ever  wider  gulf  is  appearing. 

This  feeling  is  strengthened  by 
the  knowledge  that  within  the 
rjartv  everything  can  be  said  and 
done  but  that  every  means  is 
employed  to  prevent  its  becoming 
known. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior’s 
decree  that  resignations  from 
church  membership  shall  not  be 
announced  from  the  pulpit  has 


m 


This  may  seem  a  small  figure. 
It  includes,  however,  portions  of 
the  population  who  should  be  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  State.  The  assumption 
that  only  old  people  are  included 
and  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
let  them  die  off  is  mistaken.  The 
reports  of  the  Secret  Political  Po¬ 
lice  on  divine  services  and  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Confessional  move¬ 
ment  prove  the  contrary.  Notable 
numbers  of  young  people  are  re¬ 
corded.  Experience  among  the 
students  proves  thu  same  point. 

Those  who  are  convinced  that 
in  the  next  fifty  years  Germany 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  mobilize 
all  its  forces  can  perhaps  go  on 
with  the  idea  that  by  that  time 
the  two  Christian  churches  will 
be  so  shattered  that  their  influ¬ 
ence  will  no  longer  matter. 

Whoever  does  not  share  this 
opinion  must  recognize  that  a 
future  war  will  find  the  German 
nation  in  the  midst  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  brought  about  by  the  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  National 
Socialism. 

The  effect  of  this  struggle  on 
moral  preparedness  is  evident. 
Protestant  Christians,  in  spite  of 
all  that  they  have  experienced, 
will  do  their  duty  in  time  of  war. 
Of  that  therg  can  be  no  doubt. 
However,  the  full  enthusiasm  that 
has  been  natural  to  the  Protestant 
German  when  the  fate  of  the 
Fatherland  was  at  stake  will  be 
lacking  if  matters  go  on  as  they 
are. 


■ 


The  comradeship  experienced  in 
the  World  War  also  will  be  lack¬ 
ing.  It  is  impossible  for  Chris¬ 
tians  to  feel  fellowship  with  those 
who  have  been  systematically 
trained  to  speak  of  Chiist  as  a 
swine  and  a  Jewish  tramp  and  to 
flaunt  their  power.  The  official 
war  propaganda  also  will  suffer 
because  a  not  unimportant  section 
of  the  population  will  believe  not 
a  single  word  after  what  they 
have  experienced  in  the  church 
struggle. 

The  type  of  men  who  have  be¬ 
come  famous  by  combating  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  who  employ  all  their 
power  to  defile  other  men’s  holy 
things  will  display  when  matters 
become  really  serious  their  moral 
worthlessness.  A  keen  observer 
can  already  see  the  signs.  Bol¬ 
shevism  will  easily  find  followers 
among  some  of  those  who  today 
shout  “Heil  Hitler!” 

Of  the  students  of  Protestant 
i  theology  during  the  war  36  per 
cent  fell  in  battle.  That  is  the 
M  largest  percentage  for  any  grou] 


strengthened  distrust.  The  Com-  "1 
munists  once  upon  a  time  de-  ) 
manded  the  suppression  of  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  of  resignation  I 
from  church  membership.  The  | 
middle  class  press  charged  them 
with  lack  of  courage  in  their  con¬ 
victions.  The  Protestants  today 
I  have  exactly  the  same  feeling  re- 
1  garding  the  new  prohibition. 

Above  all,  the  unlimited  attack 
jyfe  uppn  all  that  was  sacred  to  our 
J  fathers  is  destroying  respect  for 
authority  in  the  whole  nation, 
more  especially  in  our  youth. 
When  such  things  can  be  said 
and  written  daily  about  Jesus 
Christ,  the  institutions  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Christian  church,  all 
respect  and  reverence  disappears. 

It  is  cautiously  estimated  that 
12  to  15  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  forced  into  bitter 
opposition  to  the  State  and  the 
party  by  the  campaign  against 
Christianity.  Those  citizens  must 
be  added  who  disapprove  of  the 
State’s  attitude  in  these  matters 
without  drawing  consequences  for 
their  general  political  viewpoint. 


or  profession.  A  State  that  makes 
its  Christians  spiritually  home¬ 
less  has  robbed  itself  of  its  most 
secure  support  in  the  hour  of 
need. 


I  document  concludes  with  al- 

I  dvS  -fr  Pr°P°sals  for  reme- 
:  sLLh  situation,  which  can  be 
I  summed  up  as  the  demand  that  at- 
I  Christianity  cease  and  that 

I  the  State  cease  all  interference  in 
|  church  affairs.  n 


PUPIN  CHALLENGES 


Finds  Hypothesis  of  Creation 
Unsupported — Voices  Doubt 
of  Existence  of  Ether. 


SUBSTITUTES  “FLUX”  IDEA 


Thinks  It  Explains  Radiation 
Better  and  Is  Now  Generally 
Accepted  by  Physicists. 


SAYS  GOD  MADE  ELECTRONS 


Calls  Them  ‘Building  Stones’  of  the 
Universe — Many  Realities  Still 


Unknown,  He  Holds. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

NORFOLK,  Conn.,  Sept.  8.— Dr. 
Michael  I.  Pupin,  Professor  of  Elec¬ 
tro-Mechanics  in  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  expressed  strong  disagreement 
with  the  theory  of  the  creation  of 
the  universe  out  of  the  ether  as  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  on  Tuesday  in 
an  interview  at  his  country  home 
here  today. 

The  Columbia  physicist  when  he 
had  read  the  account  of  the  British 
scientist’s  address  in  yesterday’s  is¬ 
sue  of  The  New  York  Times  said: 

“Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  his  ether 
doing  wonderful  things.  But  I  don’t 
believe  it  does  them.” 

Professor  Pupin  countered  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s 
theory  that  electrons,  of  which  the 
whole  physical  universe  is  composed, 
are  cavities  formed  in  the  energetic, 
swirling  substance  of  the  ether,  with 
the  assertion  tjhat  that  was  a  daring 
hypothesis  for  which  there  was  not 
a  particle  of  supporting  evidence, 
and  that  the  theory  of  the  existence 
of  the  ether  itself  had  failed  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena  for  whose  ex¬ 
planation  it  was  invented.  Professor 
Pupin  did  not  categorically  deny  the 
existence  of  the  ether,  but  he  de¬ 
scribed  how  the  modern  theory  of 
the  radiation  of  light  and  electricity, 
which  ignores  the  ether,  has  been 
supported  by  repeated  experiments. 


f. 


Believes  in  Spiritual  World, 
'professor  Pupin  took  issue  also 
with  the  statement  of  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  that  physical  scientists  were 
tempted  to  treat  their  field  as  “com¬ 
prehensive  of  all  reality.  He  as 
serted  his  own  strong  belief  that  I 
is  .  world  of  spiritual  rsal.  es  I 


Why  Ether  Was  Invented. 

“The  ether  was  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  transmis-i. 
sion  of  light  through  space,  particu-l 
larly  through  that  part  of  space 
which,  like  inter-stellar  space,  con-! 

tains  no  ordinary  matter. 

“But  sixty  years  ago  Maxwell 
[James  Clark  Maxwell,  a  Scottish 
nbvsir.isfl  foretold  the  existence  of 


magnetic  forces  in  various  parts  of 
space  are  the  manifestations  of  the 
charge  of  the  electric  flux  in  that 
part  of  space." 


“ucu in  nf  soirit uai  realities  I  [James  ClarK  maxwen,  <1 
there  is  a  world  or  spiriiu .  h  ..  1  nhvsiristl  foretold  the  existence 


laVnnt  know  but  I  believe  they  B  I  ions.  In  1887  Heinrich  Herrz  a 
I  d  Lh  hv’fiod  And  if  you  if  I  man,  proved  experimentally  that. 
were  created  y  cr‘ea^e(j  them  1 I  this  electrical  radiation  exists,  and 
“c  rrpated  them  for  f  1  later  it  was  shown  that  all  radiation 

1  _  ~  J - ;  «  —  1  nn  /lln  tl  An  '  ’ 


wokuldmseayWthat  He  created  them  for  |  1 
the  purpose  of  supplying  Him  with  | 
building  stones^  for  the ;  construct  on  | 


of  the  physical  universe,  mciudmg  | 
the  earth  and  all  organic  life  upon. 


^Taking  up  Sir  Oliver’s  theory  of  | 
the  formation  of  the  electrons,  the  f 
granules  of  electricity  which  scien- 1 
tists  now  agree  compose  the  atoms,  , 
Professor  Pupin  said:  ,  \ 

“Sir  Oliver  Lodge  makes  a  aecided  | 
effort  to  deduce  all  physical  phe-  | 
nomena  from  the  actions  of  a  sub-  I 
stance  which  he  calls  the  ®the^'  | 
cording  to  the  account  of  his  address  E 
in  The  Times,  he  describes  the  ether  | 
as  ‘something  very  dense,  continu-| 


is,  electrical  radiation. 

Professor  Pupin  went  on  to  de-  ^ 
scribe  the  birth  of  the  radio  as  we  j 
know  it  and  explained  that  the  ray  g 
-  '  --it  strikes  our  eye  is  funda- 


of  light  as  it  strikes  our  eye  is  funda¬ 
mentally  identical  with  the  radio  sig- 
nal  as  it  comes  in  on  a  receiving  set & 


i  He  continued: 

1  “The  motion  of  the  electrons,  th 


ultimate  granules  of  electrical;; 
charges,  is  the  origin  of  these  me?  f 
-  The  only  difference  betwee 


: 


M  QT  O  r*CJ  |U  1  riiw  III  I  rt.II  III  II I  W  H-i  1 1  .  ixo  I/1AJ 

il  a  practically  infinite  number  of  ele  ~t 
I  trons  is  set  into  vibratory  moti<  f] 
f  along  the  conducting  wires  of  the  a  C, 
I  tenna  at  the  transmitting  statip 


I  ous,  all-permeating  and  boundless.’} 
I  He  also  says  that  it  is  in  violent! 
1  motion  and  that  it  is  capable  off 
|  supplying  practically  inexhaustible! 

■  amounts  of  energy. 

I  “Sir  Oliver’s  ether  is  therefore  en-S 
dov/ed  with  attributes  which  we  as-i 
I  eociate  with  ordinary  matter,  be-i 
I  cause  he  claims  that  it  is  not  onlyj 
|  dense  but  also  elastic,  since  accord¬ 
ing  to  him  it  can  be  strained. 


|  tenna  at  tne  transmitting  stauo  g 
I  each  electron  moving  in  unison  wi 
I  every  other  electron.  This  is  call 
1  a  co-ordinated  motion  of  an  enc r 
mously  numerous  swarm  of  eh  e 
trons.  The  electrical  forces  gem  ^ 
ated  in  every  part  of  space  by  t 
co-ordinated  motions  of  these  a  ; 
tenna  electrons  are  then  detected  £ 
our  radio  receiving  instruments.  Tt  1 


Cites  Ether  Experiments. 

“Now,  of  course,  a  substance  which 
is  dense  and  resists  strain  and  is  in 
violent  motion  can  be  the  source  of 
ordinary  forms  of  energy  which  v/e 
usually  associate  with  material 
bodies,  but  all  experimental  tests  to 
detect  such  an  ether,  either  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  have  failed.  Our  own 
Michelson  (Albert  A.  Michelson  of 
the  University  of 'Chicago)  and  Mor- 
ley  (an  English  scientist)  performed 
forty  years  ago  a  very  famous  ex¬ 
periment  which  was  to  decide 
whether  there  is  a  relative  motion 
between  the  earth  and  Sir  Oliver’s 
'very  dense,  continuous,  all-permeat¬ 
ing  and  boundless’  ether.  They 
failed  to  detect  any.  Other  experi- 
mentalists  failed  to  demonstrate  that 
.6  ether,  if  it  does  exist,  moves 
with  the  earth.  All  these  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  giving  negative  results 
each  time. 

“These  failures  gave  rise  to  Ein¬ 
stein  s  relativity  theory,  which 
proved  also  that  the  mental  concept 

minHlr^et+Ker  ^  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  physicist  for  nearly  200 

y_ears  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  ex- 
Physical  phenomena. 
In  fact,  Michael  Faraday,  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  scientists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 

«heIi»tbnmg  -th+?  ordinary  concept  of 
existmg  at  that  time— that 
years  aS°-and  which  re¬ 
sembles  very  much  Sir  Oliver 

tmS* *  1net^er  °?  today-  He  substi- 
tuted  in  its  place  another  ultra- 

material  substance,  so-called  ‘lines  of 

f<?rce>  which  he  endowed  with  the 

SdfationPr°PertieS  °f  tlansmitting 

F;‘3oday’ we  al?  facing  three  facts. 
I'irst,  the  experimental  evidence  that 
such  an  ether  as  Sir  Oliver  describes 
neither  moves  with  the  earth  nor 
does  the  earth  move  relative  to  ft 
Second,  a  great  scientist  like  Fara¬ 
day  saw  intuitively  that  radioing 
could  be  explained  without  the ^as 
sistance  of  the  ether  defined  bv 
ferial  attributes  of  density  an/o^a’ 
ticity.  Third,  our  knowledge 
ical  phenomena  does  not  reciuirf^Vvfj 
assistance  of  ether  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  these  phenomena  °  ex 

mm  _ 


our  radio  receiving  instruments.  .. 
waves  of  electrical  force  sent  out 
luminous  bodies  are  waves  origin) 
ing  in  the  motion  of  single  electro: 
a  very  large  number  of  them  to  * 
sure,  but  each  electron  moving  ini 
vidually  all  in  its  own  way,  paying  * 


attention  to  the  motion  of  its  neigh¬ 
boring,  electron.  This  is  a  non-co- 
ordinated  electronic  motion. 


‘  1 


'  i 


Electrical  Forces  Similar. 

“The  electrical  forces  generated  by 
these  moving  electrons  in  a  luminous  I 
body  and  detectable  in  every  part  of 
space  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
generated  by  our  radio  broadcasting 
apparatus,  with  one  difference  only —  s  < 
that  the  single  electrons  are  moving  i 
practically  independently  and  can  I 
move  back  and  forth  much  more  ' 
rapidly  than  an  enormous  swarm  of 
electrons  which  are  coupled  to  each 
other  as  in  the  case  of  antenna  elec¬ 
trons. 

“The  wave  of  force  sent  out  by  a  ■ 
radio  broadcasting  station  is  there-* 
fore  a  wave  which  does  not  change  I 
very  rapidly  and  hence  its  wave  . 

*3  .vetF-  very  long,  whereas  >. 
va\es  cent  out  by  individual  elec- : 
tions  moving  back  and  forth  with 
enormous  rapidity  are  of  very  short 
length.  For  the  reception  of 
these  very  short  wave  lengths  we  use 

fnfU,wU+reS  °f  Zery  minute  size,  like, 
for  instance  the  minute  elements  in 
tne  retma  of  the  eye  or  the  molecules, 
the  sensitive  photograph  film  sub-,  j 
stance.  For  the  reception  of  the  very? 
long  wave  lengths  we  use  ordinary 

~™i<L-receivmgs,<rt3  of-  comparatively 
opeaking,  large  linear  dimensions." 

«;innf,ffhSOrfi?5Ur>i.n  WaS  asked  hOW, 
since  the  ether  had  been  ignored  as 

a  _  transmitting  agency  by  many 

radio*  h™. ,1th6 * .mo vin«  electrons  in 
^casting  and  in  the  broad- 1 
Ominous  todies  send  I 

“Tha*!L+»fica*\/orceS'  ac.ross  space.  ^ 

The  ether  theory,  which  was  verv  i 

popular  many  years  ago  and  is  still 
popular  with  Sir  Oliver,"  said  Pro¬ 
cessor  Pupm,  “would  say  that  the 
™°tlon  of  the  electrons  moves  the 
a^.her  The  modern  electrical  theory  II 
of  radiation  says  that  to  par*h  nin/T 
tron  there  is  attached  an  ultra-ma- 

eSical  f  f.xCe’  ^hlih  we  “he  IK  £ 

electrical  flux,  and  the  electric  and 


Tells  Meaning  of  Flax. 


The  flux,  Dr.  Pupin  explained,  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  lines  of  force  con¬ 


ceived  by  Faraday. 

“In  other  words,"  he  said,  “in 
place  of  the  entity  called  ether,  the 
electro-magnetic  theory  of  radiation 
substitutes  another  entity,  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Faraday,  and  it  is  called 
the  electrical  flux. 

“Now  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  nature  of  the  entity  called 
the  flux.  Neither  did  v/e  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  entity  called  the 
ether.  But  here  is  the  difference. 
The  electrical  flux  acts  and  reacts 
in  accordance  with  perfectly  definite 
laws,  so  that  although  we  do  not 
know  anything  about  its  nature,  we 
know  all  about  its  actions  and  reac¬ 
tions.  That  is,  the  electrical  flux  is 
dynamically  a  perfectly  definite  en¬ 
tity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ether 
cannot  be  defined  dynamically  at  all 
without  running  into  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulties,  like  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  has  an  enormous 
density  and  elasticity. 

“Why  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  still  so 
enthusiastic  about  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  mystery  to  me.  He  is  obviously 
more  ambitious  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  physicists.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  at  present  to  accept 
the  electrical  flux  and  its  points  of 
convergence,  namely  the  electrons, 
as  the  ultimate  entities,  the  nature 
of  which  we  do  not  know,  but  whose 
laws  of  actions  and  reactions  we 
know  with  definiteness. 

“Sir  Oliver  is  anxious  to  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  nature  of  electrons 
and  the  electrical  flux  which  sur¬ 
rounds  them.  Then,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  he  describes  electrons  as 
very  minute  cavities  in  the  ether, 
surrounded  by  most  violent  vortical 
motions,  these  motions  being  held  in 
equilibrium  by  enormous  pressures 
due  to  the  enormous  stresses  in  the 
ether. 

“This  undertaking  is  most  ambi¬ 
tious,  but  it  is  backed  by  nothing 
more  than  a  most  arbitrary  hy¬ 
pothesis.  There  is  not  a  single 
phenomenon,  as  far  as  I  know, 
which  leads  us  to  that  hypothesis. 
Sir  Oliver  does  not  point  out  how 
this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
electrons  and  their  accompanying 
electrical  flux  would  contribute  any¬ 
thing  at  all  to  our  understanding  of 
how  the  universe,  inorganic  as  well 
as  organic,  evolved  from  the  elec¬ 


trons.  That  evolution  it  to 


go  on 
Oliver 


just  Hie  same  as  before  Sir  _ 

explained  the  nature  of  the  electrons 
Our  understanding  of  the  universe 
would,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  remain 
the  same  as  before.” 


Sees  Creation  on  Ascent. 


- 


It  was  in  his  reference  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  development  of  the  universe 
that  Professor  Pupin  led  the  dis¬ 
cussion  into  the  world  of  spiritual 
realities  and  spoke  of  God  as  the 
creator  of  the  electrons— the  “build¬ 
ing  stones  of  the  universe’’— al¬ 
though  that  was  a  thing  he  could 
not  know  but  could  only  believe  He 
believed  also,  he  said,  “that  He  en¬ 
dowed  these  building  stones  with  at¬ 
tributes  which  make  everything  in 
the  universe  rise  to  higher  and  high¬ 
er  levels  of  creation.” 

“This  rise,”  said  Professor  Pupin, 
is  observed  everywhere  in  the  life 
of  the  luminous  stars  as  well  as  m 
the  life  of  plants  and  animals.  It 
can  be  observed  in  the  evolution  of 

of  lower  atomic 
weights,  like  hydrogen,  helium  and 
lithium,  to  those  of  higher  weights 
such  as  gold  lead,  uranium  Inf  ra! 
dium.  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 

1*  T 


— 
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4  as  the  world  of  conscious-  I  •  . w 

the  spiritual  world,  f  Eight  Cardinals, 


must  come  from  our  carefully  tested 


full  ien<le?  ,and  not  from  bold  hypo- 
Yhlch  are  not  powerfully  sug- 
perfence^  anyth,nS'  within  our  ex- 
‘  'Whether 


«  “  the  same  building 
^  are  used  in  the  physical 
;  tir.5^  are  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  human  soul  I  do 


know,  because  I  do  not  know  any- 

5“}S.l*OUt  the  ^hysical  structure 
SLtr*t.humSuJ  soul-  1  know  °my 

something  of  its  activities  in  the  cre- 
ation  of  our  world  of  consciousness 
and  in  the  creation  of  our  spiritual 
world. 


Realities  Still  to  Be  Found. 

“Sir  Oliver  says  that  there  are  en¬ 
tities  in  the  universe  undreamed  of 
by  physical  science  and  that  physical 
science  is  not  comprehensive  of  all 
reality.  The  scientific  man  does  not 
believe  that  all  Dhysical  realities 
have  been  revealed.  On  the  contrary, 
he  expects  many  more  realities  to  be 
revealed.  Just  as  science  was  not 
aware  of  the  physical  reality  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  motion  not  longer  ago  than 
200  years,  so  in  200  years  more  we 
may  discover  another  physical  real¬ 
ity  just  as  far  reaching  as  the  phys¬ 
ical  reality  of  electricity  in  motion. 

“Nobody  can  tell  today  how  many 
new  physical  realities  await  us  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  centuries.  The 
scientist  believes  that  the  few  physi- 
’  cal  realities  which  have  been  revealed 
during  the  last  400  years  are  only  a 
few  grains  of  sand  on  the  endless 
shore  of  the  still  unexplored  universe. 
An  endless  number  of  granules  of 
sand  are  still  waiting  for  us  to  pick 
them  up. 

“The  scientist  is  also  aware  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  world  filled  with 
spiritual  realities  and  that  their  ulti- 
:  mate  origin  is  probably  different 
j  from  the  origin  of  physical  realities. 
But,  as  St.  Paul  said  in  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Romans,  the  invisible 
attributes  of  the  Creator— meaning 
thereby  the  spiritual  realities— can  be 
understood  by  the  contemplation  of 
things  that  are  created ;  meaning,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  thereby  the  things  that  we 
call  today  the  physical  realities.  . 

“If  this  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  is  correct,  then  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  new  physical  realities  will 
help  us  get  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  full  meaning  of 
spiritual  realities. 

“All  realities  are  parts  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  truth.  Some  parts,  like  physical 
realities,  are  more  simple,  and  hence 
more  easily  comprehended  than  spir¬ 
itual  realities,  and  our  understanding 
of  the  more  complex  is  very  much 
aided  by  our  understanding  of  the 
less  complex.” _ _ 


Including  Mgr 
Boruano,  Are  Elevated— En¬ 
cyclical  at  Christmas. 


1 


) 


Copjti-ht,  1922.  by  The  New  York  Tides  Company. 

By  Wireless  to  Tub  New  York  Timbs. 

5$,  ROME,  Dec.  11.— At  a  secret  consistory  1 1 
today  for  the  elevation  of  eight  new 
;  Cardinals,  Pope  Plus  XT.  made  his  first  | 
appearance  In  an  Important  function  be-  1  ^ 
'Yjfore  the  Sacred  College  and  delivered  an 
H  allocution  which  provides  the  only  ink- 
Kllng  which  the  world  so  far  has  had  of 
jl  what  the  program  of  his  Pontificate  is 


7 


POPE  PIDS  EXHORTS 
A  CHRISTIAN  PEACE 


Tells  Consistory  That  This  Will 
Be  the  Main  Aim  of  His 
Pontificate. 


J likely  to  be. 


Mi 


“  The  peace  of  Christ  in  the  kingdom 
re  of  Christ”  must  be  the  motto  of  tho 
R  Church,  the  Pope  said.  He  approved  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor  on  the  question 
'  of  Great  Britain's  Palestine  mandate  ' 
/and  would  adopt  and  continue  the  pro- 
/test  first  made  by  Benedict  XV.  in  ref- 
erence  to  the  mandate. 

’  The  Pope  expressed  pity  for  the  East- 

■  •  ern  nations  and  the  intention  of  helping 

them,  as  also  Russia,  increasing  charity  j 
■  as  the  needs  for  charity  increase.  Tho 
‘.Church,  he  said,  must  prove  itself 
| worthy  of  being  called  the  “  leader  in 

■  charity.” 

,VJ,  He  reaffirmed  the  Church’s  intention  of 
Snever  giving  up  the  struggle  to  restore  8 
’i;:-peace  and  order  In  the  world,  not  for¬ 
getting.  however,  to  temper  justice  with 
■charity. 

Cals  Pasetlne  Danger  Grave. 

j  The  .Pope  referred  to  the  case  of  Pal-  | 
Hestine  as  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  for  I 
ithe  peace  of  the  world. 

**  The  settling  of  the  question  of  the  | 
/Holy  Hand  rights  of  Catholics  and  all  j. 
S3  Christians  must  be  safeguarded,”  he  f 
-j«aid.  “  The  Catholic  Church  has  so  I 
many  interests  there  that  she  must  in- 
jfisist  on  protecting  them,  not  only  against 
rstlJews  and  infidels,  but  also  against  all. 
a  non-Catholics,  to  whatever  creed  or  na- 
tion  they  belong.” 

'I  After  expressing  horror  and  grief  for 
A  the  disasters  which  have  overtaken  the 
$|>fear  Eastern  nations  and  Russia,  he 
•aid : 

"  We  will  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  continue  the  work  begun  by  Benedict 
;.';XV.,  and  which  he  left  us  as  a  legacy, 
j  Indeed,  we  will  increase  it,  as  we  have 
{already  done  in  the  past.  We  intend 
..I  to  live  up  to  the  noble  traditions  of 
j  the  Roman  Church,  which  was  called  byt,: 

iSt.  Lgnatius  the  '  leader  in  charity.’  W«Kj 
/will  use  every  effort  in  favor  of  peace, 
a  which  is  so  longed  for  but  has  not  yetj/*q3 
1  shed  its  healing  rays  upon  suffering  If 
I  humanity.” 

Will  Advise  Brussels  Conference. 

At  the  coming  conference  of  the  Allies 
at  Brussels  the  Vatican  will  urge  the 
delegates  to  bear  In  mind  the  suffering 
g  of  peoples  and  the  remedies  which  can  bo 
1  applied,  but  will  remind  them  also  “  that 

1  conferences  are  useless,  indeed  that  they 

2  jead  to  dangerous  delusions  unless  the 
Governments  decide  to  temper  justice 

5  with  mercy.” 

i  The  Pope  in  saying  that  he  wanted 
5  to  make  “the  peace  of  Christ  in  the 
j  Kingdom  of  Christ  ”  the  motto  of  his 
j  Pontificate,  decared  that  this  unites  his 
*  policy  with  that  of  .Benedict  XV  •  who 
-  always  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a 
f  Christian  peace,  and  of  that  of  Plus  X. 

I  who  wanted  to  restore  all  things  in 
!  Christ. 

\  He  ended  by  stating  that  a  more 
4  detailed  exposition  of  his  program  would 
be  given  in  an  encyclical  which  will  be 
■•published  at  Christmas. 

Every  recent  Pope  has  been  in  the 
{ habit  of  publishing  an  encyclical  con¬ 
taining  the  program  of  his  pontificate 
shortly  after  being  raised  to  the  throne, 
!hut  Pius  XT.  has  continually  postponed 
ithe' date.  Over  a  month  ago 


M.  7L.  (Wilts)  wants  to  undertake  al 
moderate  course  of  historical  reading,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Roman  period,  and  includ- 
ing  only  the  better-known  authorities'  or 
standard  works*  He  would  also  like  to  read 
some  of  the  great  Christian  classics  dealing 
with  apologetics  or  homiletics.  I  hardly 
think  you  are  right  in  wishing  to  grapple  with 
the  great  authorities  in  historical  study  with¬ 
out  some  previous  method,  or  plan,  or  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  field  to  be  covered.  I 
should  recommend,  therefore,  that  you  begin 
with  the  late  Bishop  Creighton’s  little  hand¬ 
book  on  Rome,  and  Mr.  Bryce’s  famous 
essay  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Then 
begin  on  Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall.”  To 
know  this  monumental  work  is  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  says  Dr.  Marcus  Dods.  It  is  really 
a  history  of  civilisation  during  the  period  of 
which  it  treats.  Then  begin  the  study  of 
mediaeval  history  by  making  acquaintance 
with  Dean  Church’s  “  Beginnings  of  the 
Middle  Ages.”  On  this  period  Hallam’s 
“  Middle  Ages  ”  is,  of  course,  the  standard 
work,  but  you  ought  to  check  him  by  reading 
more  recent  authors,  and  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  or  more  interesting  guide  than  Lecky’s 
two  works  on  the  “  History  of  European 
Morals,”  and  “  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Rationalism  ”  respectively.  For  more 
specifically  religious  history  you  would  take 
up  Milman’s  “  Latin  Christianity,”  which, 
with  all  its  inaccuracies  and  occasional 
exaggerations,  is  likely  to  remain  the 
standard  work.  For  modern  European 
history  you  should  run  through  Freeman’s 
little  volume,  and  then  begin  on  Dyer’s 
“  Modern  Europe,”  which  you  may  read 
with  all  kinds  of  reliefs  and  sidelights  de. 
rived  from  the  series  of  small  handbooks  on 
“  Epochs  of  Modern  History.”  For  English 
history,  a  few  great  names  should  govern  all 
your  reading:  Freeman,  Green,  Gardiner, 
Lingard,  Froude,  Ranke,  and  Lecky.  The 
Christian  classics,  I  think,  you  might  find  out 
for  yourself.  If  you  are  thinking  of  reading 
up  the  early  Christian  Apologists,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  consult  Pressense’s  “  Early 
Years  of  Christianity,”  and  let  this  guide  you 
to  the  necessary  literature.  Clarke’s  Ante* 


1  Nicene  Christian  Library  contains  the 
I  Apologists.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  seek 
■>  the  devotional  and  homiletical  masterpieces, 
you  need  to  read  St.  Augustine’s  Confes¬ 
sions,  the  works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
a  Kempis’  “Imitation,”  Bunyan,  Richard 
Baxter,  Lancelot  Andrews,  George  Herbert, 
and  William  Law.  I  think  I°must  stop 
here  :  the  list  is  already  too  long. 

Brighton.  R.  J.  Campbell',  / 


ft  tcs  2  /  / 

/  At**.  b/ff 


FINDS  DANGER  IN  PALESTINE 


Sillft  _  _  it  was 

I  i  understood  that  lie  would  publish  it  on 

'  - -‘the  occasion  of  the  consistory. 

■WSB1™*  Pius  XI.  appeared  to  be  in  good 
?fh«aith,  which  relieved  many  anxieties 
'•.mens'  the  cardinals,  the  rumor  having 
•Dread  that  he  was  not  well.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  Pope,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  lead  an  open-air  life. 
I  jfelt  the  absence  of  his  usual  exercise, 

but  now  he  is  regaining  usual  excellent 
health  and  spirits. 


A  JOINT  STATEMENT  TOON  THE  RENAT  IONS  C® 

•  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION 

By  a  group  of  Scientists  and  of  Religious  Leaders 


We,  the  undersigned,  deeply  regret  i-he  recent  controv  y 
which  appears  to  present  science  and  religion  as  irreconcilable 
and  antagonistic  domains  of  thought,  for  in  fact  they  meet 
distinct  human  needs,  and  in  the  rounding  out  of  human  life 
they  supplement  rather  than  displace  or  oppose  one  another. 

m,-  of  science  to  develop,  without  prejudice^ 

T,TAf.ormer,tion  of  any  hind,  a  toowled^.of  the  facts,  the  laws, 
and  the  processes  of  nature.  The  even  more  important  task  of 
ral  iglon.  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  develop  the  consciences,  .the 
ideals,  and  the  aspirations  of  mankind.  Each  of  these  two 
activities  represents  a  deep  and  vital  function  of  the  soul  of 
man,  and  both  are  necessary  for  the  life,  the  progress,  and  the 


happiness  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  a  sublime  conception  of  God  which  is  furnisned  by 

science,  and  one  wholly  consonant  with  the  highest  ideals  of 

religion,  when  it  represents  Him  as  revealing  Himself  through 


countless  ages  in  the  development  of  the  earth  as  an  abode  tor 
man  and  in  the  equally  age-long  inbreathing  of  life  into  its 
constituent  matter,  culminating  in  man  with  his  spiritual  nature 
and  all  his  God- like  powers. 


lenry  Churchill  Zing 
President;  of  Oberlin  College 


Robert  A.  Millikan 

Director  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory 


WALLACETELLSNEED 
OF  REFORESTATION 


Says  Our  Timber  Supply  Has 
Dwindled  to  One-Third  of 


Original  Total. 


OFFERS  CONSERVATION  PLA 


Suggests  to  Senate  Committee  f 
tending  Protection  Service  to  Takfcv/ 
In  Privately  Owned  Forests. 


TEXT  OF  GOV.  COX’S 
STIRRING  SFEECH 
„  AT  THE  COLISEUM 


little 

er  picked  her  ir/to  his  arms  and 
carried  her  over  to  the  Statehouse 
grounds. 

“One  month  afterwards  he  came 
Into  my  office  and  he  told  me 
what  unhappy  days  through  which 
they  had  lived.  They  found 
strength  enough  that  night  to  go 
back  to  the  cornfields  of  Ohio 
where  they  lived.  There  was  even 
no  attempt  to  gain  any  sleep  that 
night,  because  everywhere  they 
looked  was  a  memory  of  the  boy 
himself. 


fPrciul  to  The  Xcic  York 


Paper  and  Pulp 


|  ItASm.N’GTON,  -March  7.— The  Ipecial 
£  senate  committee  appointed  to  ijjvesti- 
^  gate  the  wood  and  pulp  problems  of  the 
'nbm  states  and  to  devise  a  work&bl 
^  rerorslation  #ian  for  submission  t'i 
||  ess  he!<l  its  first  hearing  todav. 

■iThe  witnesses,  both  of 'whom  enmha- 
|!  sized  the  seriousness  of  the  American 
I  forest  situation,  were  Secretary  Wallace 
snd  Hugh  P.  Baker.  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American 
Association. 

Secretary  Wallace  said  that  of  the 
original  American  timber  supply,  which 
was  estimated  at  5, 200.000.000.000  board 
feet,  there  remained  today  not  more 
than  1  600, 000. 000. 000  board  feet  of  sec¬ 
ond  growth  timber  and  stubbie.  The 
acreage  cut  per  year  is  now  estimated  at 
about  10,000.000.  The  annual  'qss  by  fire 
’s  millions  of  feet.  There  are  Sl.000.000 
acres  of  barren  lands  where  once  stood 
great  forests. 

Secretary  Wallace  said  that  the  short¬ 
age  was  already  making  itself  felt,  and 
I  t,lat  the  time  had  come  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  States  to  work  out  some 
|  Plan  that  would  make  reforestation  pos¬ 
sible.  t  nder  a  proper  conservation 
policy,  lie  estimated  that  from  2.3,000,000 
to  30.000.000  cubic  feet  of  timber  could 
be  added  annually.  The  Secretary  sug¬ 
gested  an  extension  of  the  forest  pro¬ 
tection  service  so  as  to  take  in  privately 
owned  land  as  well  as  State  owned  for¬ 
ests.  the  encouragment  of  replanting  by 
farmers  and  forest  owners  generally,  a 
ta  x  system  that  would  encourage  t  he 
growing  of  trees  and  co-operation  along 
other  lines  between  the  Federal 
State  Governments. 

-Mr.  Baker,  speaking  for  the  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers,  gav-  jt  as  his 
opinion  that  many  “  lean  years,"  due  to 
the  depletion  of  the  raw  materials,  were 
aheaci  of  the  industry  In  this  countrv. 

1  he  problem  of  the  forests,  lie  added 
was  entering  the  economical  stage,  ami 
:  in  the  future  the  spruces  and  other  pulp 
Woods  would  bring  such  increased  prices 
a-s  to  make  forest  conservation  a  paying 


and 


business. 


In  the  opinion  of  31  r.  Baker,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  ruthless  destruction  of 


American  forests  lias  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  lands  have  been  taxed  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  have  tillable  and 
other  hand?  from  which  annual  returns 
are  possible  He  suggested  that  the 
European  plan  of  taxing  the  timber 
•7  i2  ^  was  cut  anc*  leaving-  the  land 
itself  tax  free,  so  long  as  it  was  used 
for  forest  purposes,  would  go  a  long 
w  ay  in  the  direction  of  solving  the 
American  tree  problem.  The  timber  loss 
due  to  faulty  tax  systems,  he  estimated 
to  be  about  as  great  as  the  losses  due 
to  fire. 

Mr.  Baker  said  the  pulp  industry  was 
now  at  work  to  find  a  way  to  use 
Southern  pine  in  tin-  manufacture  of 
pulp.  This  problem,  he  said,  would  be 
solved,  and  the  South  was  destined  to 
be  the  home  of  a  great  paper  industrv 
The  problem,  he  explained,  js  to  find  a 
way  to  remove  the  resin  from  the  nine 
timber,  j  me 

The  hearing  will  be  resumed  tomor- 


Quotes  Soldier’s  Jjetter. 

“Finally  a  letter  came,  and  only 
after  weeks  and  weeks  of  torment, 
the  father  said  the  sun  came  up  in 
the  morning,  bringing  only  prom¬ 
ise  of  unhappiness,  and  it  went 
down  at  night  guaranteeing  only 
sleepless  hours,  but  when  a  letter 
came  things  were  changed.  He 
handed  me  the  letter.  I  took  it 
from  the  envelope.  The  letter  and 
the  envelope  were  both  covered 
with  mud  and  dirt  from  the  front 
trenches.  I  read  It.  I  shall  never 
forget  its  every  word;  its  every 
passage  burned  into  my  impres¬ 
sions,  and  they  will  remain  there 
as  long  as  I  live.  The  letter  ran  In 
these  words:  ‘I  have  been  in 
many  fights;  I  haven’t  been 
touched;  I  am  going  over  the  top 
In  a  little  while  and  I  will  never 
come  back.  My  time  has  come.  I 
know  your  greatest  happiness  is 
the  consciousness  of  my  happiness, 
and  in  the  candor  of  my  last  hour 
on  earth,  I  give  to  you  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  I  have  the  happiness  now 
that  I  never  knew  before.  I  real¬ 
ize  the  genius  and  philosophy  of 
modern  civilization.  Each  genera¬ 
tion  must  contribute  something  to 
the  next  generation.  I  attended 
and  graduated  from  the  Ohio  State 
University.  It  required  more  than 
your  sacrifice  and  your  self-denial 
to  make  it  possible.  Generations 
gone  by  built  that  institution  for 
this  and  future  generations,  each 
giving  something  to  the  next.  My 
time  and  my  chance  has  now  come 
to  make  my  contribution.  I  give 
my  life  in  order  that  the  boys  in 
generations  to  come  might  not 
have  to  go  through  the  tragedies 
that  I  have  gone  through.’ 

“I  handed  the  father  back  the 
letter.  He  smiled  and  said  life 
had  a  different  color  now;  that 
things  were  alf  right,  and  If  they 
were  not  brave  they  would  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  that  splendid  boy. 

“Will  Not  Repudiate  Pledge.” 

"Men  and  women  of  Missouri, 
there  are  81,000  boys — Americans 
— sleeping  tonight  in  France;  ' 

there  are  81,000  spiritual  eyes  on 
the  men  and  women  of  America 
this  year.  As  these  boys  fell  and 
caught  the  last  glimpse  of  Old 
Glory  they  realized  that  they  were 
not  dying  in  vain,  because  we  had 
given  the  pledge  and  we  are  not  a 
nation  of  repudiators,  and  that 
pledge  was  that  we  were  going  to 
win  this  war  in  order  that  wars 
in  the  future  might  not  be. 

“Those  81,000  boys  fought  as 
patriots  and  died  as  Americans. 

It  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to 
vote  as  patriots,  to  vote  as  Amer¬ 
icans  this  fall. 

“I  thank  you  for  your  kind  at¬ 
tention  and  bid  you  all  good 
night.1 


The  Proof  in  the  Tomb 


Disciples  of  our  Lord,  when  they  went  to  his 
jtomb  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  third  day  after 

n  +nrUflfiXk°n  olld  l?uria1’  dld  not  find  his  dead  body 
But  they  did  find  something  that  con- 
1,  ed  fthem  that  his  body  had  been  supernaturally 
raised  from  the  dead.  It  was  not  the  mere  absence 

Tbi’b  n°dy  thuat  ,convmced  them  of  the  resurrection, 
the  body  might  have  been  stolen  and  removed  from 

i  inn  Wbb5  thatuWould  not  have  proved  a  resurre™ 
jtion.  What  was  this  startling,  convincing  proof? 

An  old  friend  of  The  Sunday  School  Times  whose 
paintings  are  well  known,  Mr.  Corwin  Knapp  Lin 
son,  wrote  the  Editor  a  letter  on  this  subject  seveS 
years  ago  which  ought  to  be  shared  with  many.  He 
ad,  from  his  own  Bible  study,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  to  this  unexpected  proof  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  that  The  Sunday  School  Times,  together  with 
3  ?rbre-r  -^’hle  students,'  had  long  held 

the  L.n011  rWuS  ™?sen  a,s  the  Pafnter  to  illustrate 
the  late  Dr.  John  Watsons  (Ian  MacLaren)  “The 

Life  of  the  Master,”  which  was  published  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  in  McClure’s  Magazine  and  later 
brought  out  as  a  handsome  volume  by  McClure  Phil- 
hps  and  Company,  of  New  York.  In  order  to  do 
this  work  Mr.  Linson  made  several  voyages  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  gathering  material,  studying-  the  types  the 

hTvtSChesidegd  The  arc!litecture,  so  that  his  work  would 
all  the  value  of  ge^Mn^docuLmToTthe  Holy" Land 

^Tthrtimro7r^dt.customs  have  bardiy“ 

of^nroofghnfT0^126'1  th?*  a  letter  0,1  * e  subject 

special  interLthebreSfreCtl0n  °f  0ur  Lord  has  very 
special  interest,  therefore,  as  coming  from  this  well 

L  H  s,  ietters  t0  the  Editor  on  various  occa- 


fggg/l?.  ip  n  i,  -  —  — -  vu  vcuiuus  occa¬ 

sions,  expressing  deep  sympathy  witn  tne  pusiuun  or 
The  Sunday  School  Times,  have  been  greatly  prized. 

On  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  Mr.  Linson 
wrote  • 


In  The  Sunday  School  Times  you  have  a  sentence, 
“there  was  evidence  there  of  a  supernatural  resur¬ 
rection.”  There  surely  was !  I  opened  my  Bible  and 
reread  some  notes  of  mine,  written  years  ago.  Here 
:  they  are : 


“The  Resurrected  Lord” — John  20. 

“And  he  saw  and  believed” — (20:8). 

First. — What  did  John  see? 

Second. — What  did  he  believe? 

Third. — Why  did  he  believe  because  of  that  which 
he  saw? 


Before  answering  comes  a  brief  view  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In  the  Eastern  burial,  the  body  is  carried  openly, 
as  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  was  carried.  1 
have  seen  it  so  borne,  clothed  or  wrapped,  but  with 
the  face  left  bare  to  view.  The  head  covering  was 
apart  from  any  other  clothing.  So  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  at  the  burial  of  Jesus. 

His  body  was  wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  or  burial 
bandages.  About  his  head  was  wound  a  special 
burial  cloth,  or  wrapping.  John  afterward  described 
it  as  “rolled  up.”  Note  the  careful  distinction.  “Not 
lying  with  the  linen  cloths  —  rolled  up  in  a  part  by 
itself.” 

Here  then  were  the  body  wrappings,  containing  the 
hundred  pounds  of  spice  (19:39,  40).  These  would 
bulk  the  draperies  a  little,  and  add  weight  to  them, 
but  that  is  all. 

The  head-dress,  wound,  or  “rolled”  would  lie  by 
fj  itself,  retaining  its  place  where  the  head  would  be, 
j  and  also  its  shape  as  when  worn. 

To  suppose  the  draperies  to  have  been  unwound 


would  be  to  assume  the  touch  of  hands.  What  proot 
of  the  Resurrection  would  it  have  been  to  the  two 
looking  in  had  these  been  folded  and  set  aside  like 
towels  or  napkins?  None.  It  would  have  shown  no 
Resurrection,  but  merely  that  the  body  was  gone.  In 
fact,  from  Mary’s  words,  they  thought  the  body  stolen 
— , until  they  saw! 

And  on  sight,  they  believed. 

Thus  the  questions  answer  themselves. 


First, — John,  then,  speaking  for  himself,  saw  the 
grave  cloths  lying  (does  not  the  Greek  keineva  mean 
“at  length,”  “lying  flat”?)  undisturbed  in  place  as 
when  on  the  body,  the  head-dress  “not  lying  with 

the  linen  cloths,  but  rolled  up  in  a  place  by  itself. 

This  is  what  John  saw. 

Second. — He  believed  then,  and  only  then,  the  J 
I  words  of  Jesus,  not  understood  before,  that  He  ; 
■  should  rise  again.  'He  believed  that  Jesus  had  in¬ 
deed  risen  from  the  dead,  because 
Third. — There  was  that  in  the  quietude  of  those 
wrappings  lying  at  length,  but  no  longer  occupied  by  > 
I  the  form  once  within,  that  gave  indisputable  proof, 

I  the  most  telling  physical  evidence  of  the  simple  go- : 

I  ing-forth  of  the  body.  .  | 

Why  was  it  that  John,  seeing  “the  linen  cloths  ly-pa 
™ing,  yet  entered  not  in”?  Was  it  not  because  his: 
quick  intelligence  caught  at  once  the  tremendous  sig-j: 

'  '  *  '  -  44  *  •  .  *  t  p  L' 


- ■  •  -  / 

mountain  trite  hi  ‘FiVile  rural): 


SERIOUS 


|  nificance  of  the  sight,  and,  awestruck,  he  hesitated? 
John  “saw,  and  believed”  (John  20:8). 

Peter  “departed,  wondering”  (Luke  24:  12), 

And  “we  shall  all  be  changed  — in  a  moment”  (1 
Cor.  15: 51,  52).  .  , 

So  it  is  in  my  Bible.  When  I  discovered  this; 
thought  it  was  like  a  great  light.  I  taught  it  in; 
Sunday-school  class  (adults),  to  two  lecture  audi-[ 
ences,  and  have  passed  it  on  to  four  pastors.  Three; 
used  it  at  Easter,  one  thought  it  “too  fanciful  ! 

It  electrified  me,  and  I  am  so  glad  it  is  getting 
into  print,  where  many  will  see  it.  I  remember  it  was 
■  hinted  at  in  your  paper  some  few  years  ago,  and  Ij 
I  intended  sending  you  this  at  the  time,  but  something 
I  hindered. 

God’s  blessing  be  with  the  Times,  and  you,  abund- 
I  antly.  Corwin  K.  Linson. 


Colonel  Greeley  Warns  of  Menace  of 
Dwindling  Timber  Supply. 

Every  year  rhakes  the  forest  problem 
of  the  United  tates  more  clear,  it  i* 
stated  by  Colonel  William  B.  Greeley  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


_  _ 

,  I  population  and  stable  rural  communities 
— in  the  regions  of  inferiir  soil  and  Iim 
ited  agriculture. 

"  The  working  out  of  a  vast  economic 
problem  of  this  character  will  necessar- 
U.  fly  require  a  long  time  and  can  be  0 my 
l  partly  accomplished  or  Influenced  by 
■  publio  action. 

C&V—i  umwm 


. 

f.  •  •*•••  ■  7^: 


Later. — Just  after  mailing  my  letter  to  you,  I  saw 
the  attached  clipping,  in  a  story  in  a  religious  journal:  p 


The  problem.  Colonel  Greeley  says,  lias 
two  main  features.  The  first  is  the  ris¬ 
ing  cost  of  timber  products,  which  is  due 
primarily  to  heavier  transportation 
charges  from  more  an.l  more  distant 
sources  of  supply.  The  cut  of  lumber  is 
decreasing  in  all  the  Eastern  States, 
while  in  practically  every  State  west  of 
the  Great  Plains  It  is  Increasing.  The 

I  large  sawmills  of  the ’country  are  In  full 
migration  westward  to  the  last  great 
1  virgin  timber  supply  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  During  the  last  thirty  years  the 
pineries  of  the  South  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  densely  populated  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  States  for  the  sofl- 
wood  lumber  used  in  building,  in  gen¬ 
eral  construction,  and  in  many  manufac¬ 
tures.  Their  cut  is  dwindling  yearly, 
while  sawmill  after  sawmill  is  being  dis¬ 
mantled. 

The  rapid  increase  in  lumber  ship¬ 
ments  through  the  Panama  Canal,  de¬ 
clares  the  report,  foreshadows  the  time 
in  the  near  future  when,  the  principal 
sources  of  softwood  lumber  for  the  en¬ 
tire  country  will  have  shifted  to  the|f 
v  iST  (Mast  and  the  average  freight  cost  j| 
paid  4  by  the  home  builder  or  manufac¬ 
turer  .  will  have  advanced  to  a  new  and 
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^rpts. 


“The  linen  cloths  were  on  the  stone  floor.  But 
the  towel  which  the  custom  of,  burial  laid  on  the  j 
‘  face  was  folded  up  and  lay,  a  mute  witness  \ 

1WTH1BM— >■■■  1  . . . . mil 


•  — — rVmiBka 

to  the  quiet  characteristic  habit  ot 

neatness  belonging  to  the  Master,  who, 
even  in  the  unprecedented  act  of  com¬ 
ing  to  life,  had  taken  time,  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  burial  place,  not  afraid  of  its 
memory,  to  fold  up  that  which  loving 
hands  had  spread  over  his  counte¬ 
nance.” 


1  ■■ 


Does  not  this  come  as  pretty  strong 
evidence  of  a  real  need  of  understanding 
this  Scripture  aright,  when  a  well-known, 
popular  preacher  and  writer  can  make 
so  trivial  a  thing  of  it?  C.  K.  L. 

Mr.  Linson  accompanied  this  clear, 
Scriptural  discussion  of  the  supernatural 
resurrection  of  the  body  of  our  Lord 
with  a  sketch  of  his  own  making,  in 
water  colors,  showing  the  interior  of  a 
tomb  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the 
side  of  a  hill  north  of  the  Damascus 
Gate  of  Jerusalem,  near  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  “Gordon’s  Calvary,”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deep  interest  the  British 
Christian  general,  “Chinese  Gordon,”  had 
in  this  alleged  site.  Mr.  Linson’s  sketch 
shows  the  linen  cloths  lying,  in  collapsed 
chrysalis  form  as  it  were,  and  the  head 
covering  “rolled  up  in  a  place  by  itself.” 
Underneath  this  sketch  is  a  small  pen 
and  ink  sketch  that  Mr.  Linson  has  made, 
showing  “the  neatly  folded  cloths  of 
popular  supposition.” 

Let  us  praise  God,  at  this  Easter  sea¬ 
son,  that  the  victory  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  won  over  death  by  using 
death  itself,  the  weapon  of  “him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil” 
(Heb.  2:14),  restored  not  only  man’s 
spirit  from  its  sin-wrought  death,  but 
also  man’s  body.  It  would  be  only  a 
partial  victory  indeed  if  through  all 
eternity  some  of  the  consequences  of 
sin,  or  the  death  of  the  body,  remained. 
Thank  God,  this  is  not  so!  “But  if  the 
Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwelleth  in  you,  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  give 
life  also  to  your  mortal  bodies  through 
his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you”  (Rom 
8:11). 


level. 

vv 1 ' »n  the  coniferous  virgin  timber  of 
ttl&VTs r  West  is  exhausted  in  Its  turn, 
remarks  Colonel  Greeley,  if  the  princi¬ 
pal  source  of  supply  shifts  to  Siberia  or 
South  America  the  transportation  condi¬ 
tions  which  control  the  present  lumber 
market  will  become  different  In  degree 
only.  Further,  as  the  sources  of  supply 
become,  more  restricted  and  more  dis-  |J5i 
tant  from  the  chief  centers  of  conaump-  .jsa 
tion.  opportunities  ror  competition  are 
rU’ .,  j  lessened,  and  temporary  shortages  due  ; 
*5as|I  to  seasons,  labor  tioubles.  or  con-  p? 

PSPS  gostlon  of  transportation  facilities  are 
more  probable  and  more  severs. 

“Thus  the  conditions  of  the  trade  be- j 
come  more  favorable  to  monopolistic  j 
control,  to  violent  market  fluctuations,  p 
and  to  high  prices,”  continues  the  re- ! 
port.  “  And  we  are  dealing  with  a  basic; 
raw  material,  es  widely  used  and  a*; 
necessary  to  national  existence  as  coal,  i 
“  The  second  feature  of  our  forest) 
problem  is  the  unproductive  condition  'otl 
immense  areas  of  land  which  are  nou 
adapted  to  agriculture. 

“  The  amount  of  unproductive  land  left, 
in  the  wake  of  the  sawmills  or  aban-L 
doned  by  the  farmer  has  assumed  seri-| 
ous  proportions.  Our  merchantable  tlm-gjj 
ber  is  being  cut  at  the  rate  of  four  or| 
five  million  acres  annually,  and  enro-f 
mous  areas  of  logged-off  land  have  ac-l 
IHH  cumulated  which  are.  not  fit  for  cnltiva-fc 
tion  but  on  which  little  or  new  tinw?e»  f, 
is  being  grown.  The  extent  to  which 
these  millions  of  acres  of  idle  land  have! 
been  swelled  by  the  ebbing  tide  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  many  States  is  not  generally! 
realized.  In  eighteen  of  the  Eastern  ana 
East  Central  States  the  improved  farm¬ 
land  shrank  at  the  rats  of  800,000  acres: 
a  year.  ; 

“  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
steady  shrinkage  In  the  cultivated  area 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  oldest 
and  most  populous  States  and  the  consu- 
quent  lapse  of  large  areas  of  land  Into 
istl  partial  or  complete  Idleness.  What  to  do 
with  unusual  and  unproductive  land  is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  United 
States. 

“  Including  burned  and  cut-over  areas 
and  abandoned  fields  which  once  grew 
timber,  one-third  of  the  soil  of  the 


It  is  said  that  Kipling’s  “Recession-  ■ 
al”  was  rescued  from  his  waste-paper 
basket,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ! 
intervention  and  pleading  of  a  friend 
that  magnificent  fragment  “Hype-  r 
rion”  would  have  been  put  behind  the  1 
fire  by  Keats,  while  even  the  still  : 
more  famous  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale 
was  discovered  by  the  same  friend  i 
behind  a  pile  of  books. 

Newman  thought  nothing  of  his  : 
“Dream  of  Gerontius.”  He  wrote  to 
please  himself  and  would  forthwith 
have  burned  it.  But  again  a  friend  ; 
stepped  in  and  saved  a  poem  which 
Elgar  has  set  to  splendid  music,  and  j 
which  provides  one  of  the  finest 
hymns  in  the  language,  “Praise  to 
the  Holiest  in  the  Height.” 

One  day  Tennyson  wrote  to  “Omar” 
FitzGerald,  casualty  mentioning  that  l 
he  had  left  a  few  verses  behind  him 
in  his  cupboard  at  his  late  lodgings, 
and  would  be  rather  glad  to  recover 
them,  says  the  San  Francisco  Argo-  y 
naut.  Fitz  found  them  among  the  : 
butter  and  sugar,  written  in  an  old  ■ 
butcher's  book.  They  were  “In  Me-  | 
moriam.” 

FitzGerald  thought  a  great  deal.  ■ 
about  “Alfred’s”  verses,  but  very  little 
about  his  own.  He  wrote  “Omar  f 
Khayy&m”  in  all  its  haunting  beauty  L 
long  before  his  death,  and  had  a  few 
copies  printed,  but  he  seems  to  have  \ 
told  nobody  about  it.  Another  poet  s’ 
found  a  copy  in  the  twopenny  box  of  | 
a  second-hand  bookshop,  and  boomed 
it  into  deserved  fame. 

Browning  actually  did  destroy  ‘ 
everything  he  wrote  before  “Pauline."  p 
and  tried  to  withdraw  that  from  pub-  | 
lication  in  order  to  burn  the  last  left 
copy.  He  did  not  succeed,  but  he  i 
made  it  so  scarce  that  a  first  edition 
was  sold  recently  for  £480. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  threw  the  first 
copy  of  “The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel”  into  the  fire,  and  was  only  per-  * 
suaded  to  rewrite  it  from  memory  by  | 
two  friends  to  whom  he  had  formerly  j 
read  it.  Even  the  first  of  his  novels,  ■ 
“Waverley,”  was  accidentally  fished  | 
out  of  some  lumber  where  it  had  lain 
for  years  little  regarded. 

--  — . vw 
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Union  is  forest  land.  And  three-fourtlite 
■  of  It  lies  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
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eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  In  the 
very  States  having  the  densist  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  largest  consumption  of  Um¬ 
ber  products.  Over  40  per  oent  of  New 
Tork  and  Pennsylvania  is  forest  land. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  Maine  and  ut 
New  Hampshire  Is  forest  land,  as  is 
from  45  to  i0  per  cent  of  the  area  of  th8 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

“  The  use  of  these  vast  areas  of  lion- 
tillable  land  for  growing  successive  crops 
of  timber  would  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  It  would  Insure  ultimately  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  forest  products  adequate  for  all 
national  requirements,  and  It  would  go 
' !  ’  ■ . 
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OPINION  IN  ANDERSON  COUNTY 
CASE  WRITTEN  BY  CHIEF 
f\  „  JUSTICE  PHILLIPS. 


Special  to  The  News. 

Austin;  Texas,  March  31. — “The  liberty 
of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press" 
can  not  be  restricted  by  court  injunctions 
or  by  actions  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Texas  Supreme  Court  held  today  In  or¬ 
dering  the  discharge  of  ex  parte  George 
Tucker  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
from  Anderson  County. 

The  District  Court  of  Anderson  Coun¬ 
ty,  in  the  suit  of  the  Palestine  Telephone 
Company  vs.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  department  local 
No.  388  of  Palestine  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Palestine,  and  their  officers  and 
members,  enjoined  defendants,  among 
other  things,  from  villlfylng.  abusing  or 
s  using  opprobious  epithets  to  or  concern- 
'  ing  any  party  or  parties  employed  by  the 


DEFINITIONS  WHICH  DON’T 
DEFINE. 

Mr.  Bailey  seems  to  have  been  try- 
ling  of  late  to  answer  that  grimacing; 
j question.  What  is  a  Democrat?  But 
/the  results  of  his  efforts  will  hardly 
:be  satisfying  to  that  curiosity.  At 
Fort  Worth  he  said  a  Democrat — an 
y  old-fashioned  Democrat — is  “one  who 
3  believes  in  the  man  against  the  munici- 
;  pality,  in  the  municipality  against  the 
1  county,  in  the  county  against  the  State, 
i  in  the  State  against  the  United  States, 
j  and  in  the  United  States  against  the! 
'jj  world.”  At  Wichita  Falls,  a  few  days 
J  later,  he  defined  a  Democrat  as  one 
j  “who  believes  more  in  safety  than  in 
'  progress.”  Neither  of  those  definitions 
A  can  be  thought  very  satisfactory.  In 
■  fact,  they  seem  to  have  the  worst  fault; 
j  a  definition  is  capable  of,  that  of  beingf 
t  indefinite.  But  this  is  not  their  only 
fault.  As  to  tli e  first  one,  for  example, 
'.one  might  ask  why  it  should  not  bej 
’/possible  to  believe  in  both  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  in  the  municipality,  in  both  the 
municipality  and  in  the  count}',  in  both 


f  ltCral  rCa],ty'  ll,c  n»ost  certain  pen!, 

4  thc  0,'e  ,ncscaP’ible  one,  is  in  stagna-  l 
•j  t’on:  Safc,y  progress  are  not  ex-  * 
I  jV luslvc-  (Jne  can  believe  in  both,  be- 
i  'C,VC  ,n  tIlem  dually.  One  can  even  | 
I  hcllcvc-  and  believe  if  one  has  I 

|  cxfracted  any  lesson  from  history,  that  1 
I  U  !S  °‘,ly  Jn  P'-ogress  that  one  can  find  : 

safety.  Mr.  Bailey,  of. course,  in  try-' 
niug  to  define  what  is  a  Democrat,  ' 
j  has  merely  substituted  other  terms,  and  & 
terms  which  are  themselves  even  more 
,  m  need  of  definition  than  thc  word 
j  which  he  attempted  to  define  The 
I  qUeStion-  what  is  a  Democrat,  grimaces 
J  at  °n®  "°  Iess  I,ow  Uian  it  did  before 
Mr.  Bailey  made  the  first  of  his  two  % 

|  attempts  to  answer  it.  Mr.  Bailey’s  H 
j  defmitions  arc  merely  feats  of  verbal  it 
/  jugglery.  They  may  delight  thc  car  i 
but  they  leave  the  mind  still  asking’! 
\vhat  is  a  Democrat? 


plaintiff.  George  Tucker,  a  union  offi-  F 

cial,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  for  |  ^  •  -  p 

alleged  application  of  slanderous  epithets  J  the  county  and  the  State,  in  both  thefl 
to  female  telephone  operators  employed  .  -  ,  .  .  c.  . 

State  and  thc  United  States,  and  even 


eph 

by  the  plaintiff. 

In  the  opinion  ordering  Tucker’s  re¬ 
lease  Chief  Justice  Nelson  Phillips  said 
in  part: 

“The  exercise  of  any  power  in  court  of 
equity  to  supervise  one  person's  opinions 
of  another,  or  to  dictate  what  one  person 
may  say  of  another,  is  plainly  and  em¬ 
phatically  refuted  by  section  8  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights." 

Justice  Phillips  contended  that  the 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  preserve 
freedom  of  speech,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  holds  all  persons  accountable  for  mis¬ 
use  of  the  liberty.  In  brief.  Justice  Phil¬ 
lips  held  that  no  method  for  preventing 
wrongful  utterances  exists,  but  punish¬ 
ment  for  wrongful  utterances  may  be 
inflicted. 


Greenwood  Took  No  Part. 

It  was  noted  in  the  court  proceedings 
that  Associate  Justice  T.  B.  Greenwood 
"took  no  part  in  the  decision." 

In  the  affidavit  filed  by  plaintiff  it 
was  charged  that  Tucker  had  violated 
the  injunction  "in  having  applied  in  con¬ 
versation  with  one  Duncan  slanderous 
epic-htes  to  the  female  telephone  opera¬ 
tors  in  its  employ."  Relator  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  denied  having  used  the  language 
charged  or  making  any  remark  reflect- 
.  ing  upon  such  employes,  hut  the  court 
!  found  him  guilty  and  adjudged  him  in 
'•  contempt. 

AVith  reference  to  the  eighth  section 
■  of  the  bill  of  rights,  Chief  Justice  Phil¬ 
lips  said  that  “the  purpose  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  is  to  preserve  what,  we  call  "liberty 
]  of  speech"  and  "the  freedom  of  the 
j  press,"  and  at  the  same  time  hold  all 
persons  accountable  to  the  law  for  the 
misuse  of  that  liberty  or  freedom. 

5  “Responsibility  for  the  abuse  of  the 
5  privilege  js  as  fully  emphasized  by  its 
language  as  that  the  privilege  itself  shall 
;  be  free  from  all  species  of  restraint.” 

Denial  of  Authority. 

“But  the  abuse  of  the  privilege,  the 
provision  commands,  shall  be  dealt  \+ith 
in  no  other  way,"  Chief  Justice  Phillips 
further  wrote.  "It  is  not  to  be  remedied 
i  by  denial  of  the  right  to  speak,  but  only 
by  appropriate  penalties  for  what  is 
wrongfully  spoken.  Punishment  for  the 
abuse  of  the  right,  not  prevention  of  its 
:  exercise,  is  what  the  provision  contem- 
|  plates.  There  can  be  no  liberty  in  the 
individual  to  speak  without  the  tinhin- 
•  dered  right  to  speak.  It  can  not  coexist 
j  with  a  power  to  compel  his  silence  or 
fashion  the  form  of  his  speech.  Responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  use  of  the  right,  in  its  na¬ 
ture  presupposes  freedom  in  the  exercise 
of  the  right.  It  is  a  denial  of  the  au¬ 
thority  anywhere  to  prevent  its  exer- 
;  cise.” 

"There  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
utterance  of  a  slander,”  declared  the 
Chief-  Justice.  "It  can  not  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  The  law  makes  it  a 
crime.  But  there  Is  no  power  in  the 
courts  to  make  one  person  speak  only 
well  of  another.  The  Constitution  leaves 
him  free  to  speak  well  or  ill,  and  if  he 
wrongs  another  by  abusing  this  privilege 
he  is  responsible  in  damages  or  punish- 
■  able  by  the  criminal  law." 


in  both  the  United  States  and  the  world? 
Is  there,  any  necessary  antagonism  be- 
:  tween  their  rights  and  interests  which 
i  leaves  one  no  escape  from  being 
'j  against  the  one  if  one  is  for  thc  othcr?| 
1  Certainly  there  arc  occasions  when  thef 
j  rights  and  interests  of  thc  individuals 
‘  arc  compatible  with  those  of  the  mu- 
:  nicipality,  and  certainly  on  those  occa- 
i  sions  one’s  believing  in  the  individual 
jwj  can  hardly  be  tliought  a  very  eminent 
.  i  proof  of  his  Democracy.  And  even 
on  those  occasions  when  there  is  a 
r  /conflict  of  interest,  does  fealty  to  the 
j  Democratic  party  require  one  to  bc- 
I  lieve  in  thc  individual  as  against  the 
S  municipality?  It  may  be  that  the  indi- 
|  vidual  has  offended  against  some  one 
of  the  municipality’s  ordinances.  Say,  j 
for  example,  that  he  has  violated  the* 
speed  ordinance  and,  as  a  consequence,! 
knocked  down  a  citizen.  Here  thef 
rights  and  interests  of  two  individuals! 
arc  involved,  and  even  if  it  were  one’s 
duty  to  believe  in  the  individual  against 
the  municipality,  he  can  not  escape  thc 
necessity  of  choosing  which  of  thc  two 
individuals  shall  continue  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  one’s  faith.  If  he  should  be-| 
ieve  in  the  prostrate  individual  hc| 
would  he,  not  against,  but  for  tnc 
municipality,  and  so  excommunicate 
himself  from  thc  Democratic  -  party. 
Of  course  the  fundamental  and  fatal 
fault  of  this  definition  is  that  it  treats 
as  opposites  and  antagonists  two 
objects  which  in  actuality  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  so,  and  which,  in  any  right 
ordering  of  affairs,  are  never  so. 

The  definition  given  at  Wichita  Falls 
is  invalidated  by  the  same  fault.  To 
say  that  a  Democrat  is  one.  whip  be¬ 
lieves  more  in  safety  than  in  progress 
to  imply  that  progress  is  perilous, 


DECLARES  HE  WOULD  NOT  BRING  ; 


WHISKY  BACK  TO  TEXAS  IF 


K  -.HE  COULD, 
Ko- 

Special  to  The  News. 


Special  to  The  News. 

Eastland,  Texas,  March  31. — "When 


I 


j  at  thc  least,  and,  at  thc  most,  that  the 


say  they  are  wasting  our  money  they 
do  not  reply  that  they  are  not.  They 
answer  that  Bailey  is  trying  to  bring 
back  whisky  to  Texas." 

"When  1  say  their  tax  system  is  out¬ 
rageous,  they  do  not  try  to  defend  it. 
They  answer  that  "Bailey  is  not  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Texas.” 

"Now  in  the  first  place  I  could  not 
bring  whisky  back  to  Texas  if  I  wanted 
to.  In  the  next  place  I  would  not  bring 
it  back  if  I  could.” 

“Residence  once  established  can  not 
be  changed  withoupt  intention.  I  have 
done  all  that  a  man  could  do  to  show 

am  a  citizen  of  Texas  and  that  I 
have  no  intention  of  abandoing  my  Texas 
residence.  I  have  spent  more  time  in 
Texas  in  the  last  seven  years  than  both 
of  your  Senators  put  together."  * 

Thus  spoke  J.  W.  Bailey,  in  the  course 
of  an  address  delivered  in  Eastland  this 
afternoon  to  an  audience  estimated  at 
1,500  persons  in  the  new  Connellee  The¬ 
ater,  which  for  the  first  time,  was 
opened  to  the  public  today.  Mr.  Bailey 
timed  his  Eastland  engagement  for 
March  31  in  honor  of  his  old-time  friend, 
C.  U.  Connellee,  who  owns  the  new  the¬ 
ater  and  wanted  him  to  dedicate  it.  The 
building,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  character  in  the  State,  was  crowded 
with  people  from  all  parts  of  Eastland 
County  and  from  Stephens  County  to 
hear  Mr.  Bailey.  Many  women  were  In 
the  audience,  which  was  enthusiastic  and 
distinctly  pro-Bailey. 

Mr.  Bailey  recalled  that  Eastland 
County  stood  by  him  twelve  years  ago 
when  he  was  making  his  memorable 
fight  against  political  destruction  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  it  would  line 
up  for  him  again  in  his  race  for  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

“I  have  not  qajne  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  gubernatorial  race,  however,”  he 
said.  "That  will  come  later.  AVe  first 
must  settle  what  the  principles  of  our 
party  shall  be  before  we  settle  who  our 
candidate  shall  be.  Heretofore  our  differ¬ 
ences  have  been  with  respect  to  men. 
Now  they  are  with  respect  to  principles. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bailey  digressed 
long  enough  to  declare  that  he  and  his 
friends  were  o.pposed  to  the  nomination 
of  McAdoo  for  President.  His  objections 
to  Mr.  McAdoo  are  not  persona!,  he  said. 
But  as  long  as  this  Government  shall 
continue  to  be  a  Republic,  he  must  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  presidency  being  passed  on 
to  the  son-in-law  of  the  occupant  of 
the  presidential  chair,  he  declared. 

"There  are  two  sets  of  men  in  this 
State  calling  themselves  Democrats,"  the 
speaker  continued.  “One  set  calls  itself 
administration  Democrats  sometimes  and 
progressive  Democrats  at  other  times. 
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Men  who  need  adjectives  to  qualify  their 
Democracy,  are  not  genuine  Democrats,” 
he  asserted.  ,  „  .  ■ 

"They  say  they  want  to  defend  the 
President.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  President  wants  a  third  term  or 
not.  We  do  know  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  it,  whether  he  wants  it  of  not.  II 
two  terms  were  enough  for  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  two  terms  are  enough  for 
Woodrow  Wilson."  .  . 

"The  Wilson  Democrats  who  met  in 
Dallas  on  March  6  and  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  are  trying  to  hide  behind  \\  llson 
to  change  the  principles  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,”  Mr.  Bailey  said.  1  he 
resolutions  they  adopted  are  one  pail 
Federalist,  one  part  Socialist  «#id  no 
part  Democratic.  Nowhere  do  they  m®n' 
tion  the  Constitution;  nowhere  do  they 
mention  State  rights  except  to  rejoice 
because  the  State  has  been  stripped  of 
its  powers  in  important  particulars. 

"My  friends  and  I  do  not  revere  the 
written  Constitution  because  we  wor¬ 
ship  the  work  of  dead  men,  but  because 
we  are  not  willing  for  live  men  to  gov¬ 
ern  us  without  the  restraining  influence 
of  a  written  Constitution.  Our  adversa¬ 
ries  make  never  a  promise  to  salute  the 
Constitution  nor  do  they  solemnly  prom¬ 
ise  to  obey  it.” 

Mr.  Bailey  said  he  believes  every  man 
has  the  right  to  govern  himself  within 
certain  limitations  and  that  his  theory 
is  that  this  right  extends  to  municipali¬ 
ties  against  counties  to  counties  against 
States  and  to  States  against  the  United 
States. 

Objections  to  liengne. 

Hs  is  opposed  to  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  he  declared  because  he  is  opposed 
to  having  the  United  States  governed 
by  a  commission  sitting  in  Switzerland. 
He  said  It  requires  the  United  States  to 
take  a  hand  in  foreign  wars  and  gives 
power  to  England  and  Japan  and  other 
nations  to  prohibit  the  American  farmer 
from  selling  his  cotton  in  Germany,  thus 
depriving  him  of  a  competitive  market 
and  placing  him  at  the  mercy  of  the 
English  spinner.  He  said  it  gives  the 
member  nations  power  to  establish  a 
standard  of  social  relations  between  the 
white,  the  black  and  yellow  races,  which 
is  repugnant  to  the  United  States. 

He  attacked  the  Dallas  resolutions  be¬ 
cause  they  approve  the  system  of  Fed¬ 
eral  taxation  put  into  effect  under  the 
Wilson  administration.  The  system  can 
not  be  understood,  he  declared.  Those 
who  defend  it  on  the  theory  that  the 
Federal  taxes  are  levied  on  swollen  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  main  do  not  speak  truth¬ 
fully,  said  Mr.  Bailey.  "The  man  who 
goes  to  the  drug  store  to  buy  medicine 
for  his  sick  child  knows  better.” 

"The  income  tax  is  too  high  and  the 
exemptions  are  too  low,”  Mr.  Bailey  said. 
“The  law  is  so  unclear  that  not  even  a 
Congressman  can  make  out  his  own  re¬ 
turn  without  expert  help.” 

The  Wilson  administration  was  as¬ 
sailed  for  reckless  expenditure  of  pub¬ 
lic  money.  With  less  than  four  times 
as  much  population  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  spending  about  eighty  times 
as  much  money  now  as  it.  spent  under 
President  Bunchanan,  Mr.  Bailey  as¬ 
serted. 

Of  the  tariff  law  indorsed  by  the  Dal¬ 
las  meeting,  Mr.  Bailey  said  It  is  un¬ 
democratic.  No  tariff  that  gives  the 
manufacturer  protection  of  more  than 
60  per  cent  and  puts  the  products  of  the 
farm  on  the  free  list  is  democratic,  he 
declared. 


Every  One  Seems  Afraid  of 
Every  One  Else,  He  Asserts, 
and  Dreads  Responsibility. 


CREATIVE  SENSES  DULLED 


Though  Capital  Is  Rich  in  Brains 
and  Honesty — Suggests  Fewer 
Men  of  Greater  Capacity. 


MARCH  1,  1920. 


LANE  TELLS  WILSON 
WASHINGTON  WAYS1 
PARALYZE  ABILITY 

Secretary  of  Interior  Makes 
Sharp  Criticism  of  Methods 
on  Leaving  Office. 


WORK  POORLY  ORGANIZED 


■ 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  29.— Criticism  of 
governmental  methods  in  Washington 
as  he  found  them  in  seven  years  of 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Wilson  is  made  by  Franklin 
IC.  Lane,  in  a  valedictory  letter  sent 
to  the  President  yesterday.  Mr.  Lane 
resigned  recently  as  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  yesterday  was  his  last  day  in 
office. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  which 
deals  partly  with  the  things  done  or  not 
done  in  his  department,  Mr.  Lane  point¬ 
edly  states  his  opinion  as  to  what  he 
regards  as  vital  shortcomings  of  the 
governmental  situation  in  Washington. 
He  says: 

"Washington  is  a  combination  of 
political  caucus,  drawing  room  and  civil 
service  bureau. 

"It  contains  statesmen  who  are  poli¬ 
ticians  and  politicians  who  are  not 
statesmen. 

"It  is  rich  In  brains  and  in  character. 
It  is’  honest  beyond  any  commercial 
standard.  It  wishes  to  do  everything 
that  will  promote  the  public  good. 

"But  it  is  poorly  organized  for  the 
task  that  belongs  to  it.  Fewer  men  of 
larger  capacity  would  do  the  task  bet-  1 
^ter.  Abtlity  is  not  lacking  but  It  is  j 
[  pressed  to  the  point  of  paralysis  be-  j 
cause  of  an  infinitude  of  details  and  an 
unwillingness  bn  the  part  of  the  great  | 
body  of  public  servants  to  take  responsi-  j 
bility. 

"Everyone  seems  to  be  afraid  of  i 
everyone.  The  self-protective  sense  Is  j 
developed  abnormally,  the  creative  sense  I 
atrophies.  Trust,  confidence,  enthusi¬ 
asm — these  simple  virtues  of  all  great  | 
business — are  the  ones  most  lacking  in  j 
Government  organization.  We  have  so  ' 
many  checks  and  brakes  upon  our  work 
that  our  progress  does  not  keep  pace  j 
with  the  nation’s  requirements. 

■'  We  could  save  money  for  the  Gov-  j 
ernment  if  we  had  more  discretion  as 
to  how  we  should  use  that  given  us. 
For  the  body  of  the  civil  servants  there 
should  be  quicker  promotion  or  dis¬ 
charge  and  a  surer  insurance  when  dis¬ 
ability  comes. 

More  Pay  for  High  Officers. 

“  For  the  higher  administrative  officers 
there  should  be  salaries  twice  as  high 
as  those  now  given,  and  they  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  arq  the  ones  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment;  the  head  being  merely  an  adviser 
and  a  constructor  of  policies. 

"  As  matters  are  now  devised,  there 
are  too  few  in  the  Government  whose 
business  it  is  to  plan.  Every  man  is 
held  to  details,  to  the  narrower  view 
which  comes  too  often  to  be  the  depart¬ 
ment  view  or  some  sort  of  parochial 
view.  We  need  for  the  day  that  is 
here,  and  upon  us,  men  who  have  little 
to  do  but  study  the  problems  of  the 
time  and  test  their  capacity  at  meeting 


I"  "  In  a  word  we  need  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  planning,  engineering  states¬ 
manship  above,  and  more  fixed  auth- 
11  ority  and  responsibility  below. 

Mr.  Lane  expressed  the  hope  that  some 
day  Congress  would  enable  the  Inte¬ 
rior  Department  to  make  Washington  the 
eo.hofjl  center  of  the  country,  urging 
the  creation  of  a  new  kind  of  national 
university. 

"  We  should  have  here."  said  Mr. 
Lane,  "  a  national  university  of  an 
original  kind;  one  not  fashioned  and 
organized  after  the  style  of  Harvard, 
Yale  or  Columbia,  in  which  the  youths 
are  taught,  but  a  great  heart  for  all  j 
—  the  schools  and  universities  in  the  land,  j 

iX  few  thousand  dollars  would  make  a  [ 
beginning.  I  had  thought  of  making  | 
die  venture  on  a  simple  scale,  but  tn<-  i 
money  could  not  be  found.  It  should  ! 
be  a  university  for  scholars  and  teach¬ 
ers  and  all  men  and  women  interested 
in  the  special  themes  with  which  it; 
would  from  time  to  time  deal.  It  should  ! 
have  no  faculty  and  no  set  year.  But  I 
throughout  the  year  those  most  distin¬ 
guished  In  certain  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  should  be  brought  here  to  give  t 
of  their  learning  io  a  body  of  student-  i 
Interested  especially  In  those  certain  , 
subjects.  The  purpose  being  that  all 
parts  of  the  country  might  quickly 
know  of  the  latest  revelations  in  science, 
or  the  newest  methods  in  the  arts,  and: 
uns  at  first  hand  from  the  master,  ' 
whoever  he  might  be." 

Of  the  services  of  the  Interior  Depart-  & 
ment  in  the  war,  the  retiring  Secretary  5 
says : 

"  During  the  war  there  was  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  think  of  anything  other 
than  the  immediate.  The  part  played  by  f 
this  department  was  not  dramatic,  but  fc 
use  was  quickly  found  for  our  men  of  j 
science,  engineers  in  chemistry,  topog-  1 
raphy  and  construction.  Before  we  were  M 
yet  in  the  war  we  had  organized  a  js 
chemical  research  force  out  of  unlversj-  I. 
ty  professors,  industrial  chemists  and  % 

*  GALSWORTHY  AT  COLUMBIA.  !| 

______  ______  ^ 

America  Is  Hope  of  England  and 
Hope  of  World,  He  Says. 

Speaking  on  the  future  of  civilization 
yesterday  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  John  Galsworthy,  the 
English  novelist  and  dramatist,  urged  a 
closer  and  firmer  union  between  the 
English-speaking  races  of  the  world  as 
the  single  force  capable  of  preserving 
and  improving  civilization.  Sanity, 
which  was  needed  above  all  else  in  the 
world  today,  could  obtain  only  through 
a  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  he 
said ; 

“  America  has  the  might  of  a  great 
country  and  a  great  people  behind  her," 
he  went  on.  “  With  her  powers  she  can 
accomplish  wonders  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world.  But  she  must  look  to  the  use 
she  makes  of  her  might.  Whatever  she 
does  is  watched  with  careful  eyes  by 
England,  for  whatever  America  does  af¬ 
fects  England.  America’s  actions  vitally 
affect  England,  not  so  much  in  a  ma¬ 
terial  way  as  a  spiritual  way.  To 
America  the  whole  world  looks.  Her 
dauntless  spirit,  her  desire  for  the  best 
things,  the  force  of  her  inhabitants  are 
capable  of  being  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

”  America  is  on  the  threshold  of  her 
career.  She  may  step  out  as  the  re¬ 
deemer  of  the  world.  It  is  her  duty  to 
do  so.  Noblesse  oblige  is  as  much 
an  Obligation  of  democracy  as  of  aristoc¬ 
racy.  and  at  present  rests  peculiarly  on 
the  United  States.  Her  good  work  will 
be  done,  however,  in  the  schools  and 
the  homes  rather  than  in  CongTess.  If 
America  walks  upright,  we  too  shall 
walk  upright.  If  America  bows  to 
money  and  wealth,  we  too  shall  bow 
and  civilization  will  be  lost.” 
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Thinks  Melting  Pot  Does  Not  Melt, 
but  Adds  That  He  Can’t 
Help  Loving  Us. 
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Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times. 

LONDON,  Dec.  29.— Punch  dedicates 
the  epilogue  of  its  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty-ninth  volume  to  “  a  candid  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.” 

The  epilogue  takes  the  form  of  an  in-  ; 
terview  which  Mr.  Punch  supposes  him¬ 
self  to  give  to  an  American  reporter  as 
the  liner  on  which  he  is  approaching 
j  New  York  goes  up  the  bay..  He  answers 
the  question,  “  What  do  you  think  of 
the  American  Nation?  ”  by  saying: 

”  Well,  I  think  a  good  deal  about  it, 
j  and  it  nearly  always  makes  me  smile. 
Of  course,  you  won’t  understand  why. 
It  nearly  always  makes  me  smile  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  see  fun  in  the  same 
things.  You  don't  appreciate  our  hu¬ 
mor,  and  therefore  you  say  that  we 
haven’t  any,  and  if  we  don’t  appreciate 
your  humor  that  proves  again  that  we 
1  haven’t  any.  So  you  will  never  undei- 
stand  why  it  makes  me  smile,  some- 
)  times  gently  and  sometimes  rather  bit- 
j  terly,  to  think  about  your  nation,  but 
;  I’ll  tell  you  j’ust  the  same. 

I  ”  In  the  first  place,  what  you  call 
i  America  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
1  American  Continent,  not  even  as  large  j 
I  as  British  North  America,  and  in  the  ‘ 
1  second  place  what  you  call  your  nation— 

1  well,  some  rude  person  once  said  of  it 
that  it  is  not  really  a  nation  at  all,  but^ 

!  just  a  picnic.  I  won’t  go  so  far  as  that. 

!  but  I  hardly  suppose  you  will  be  much 
j  better  pleased  if  I  call  it  a  league  of  na- 
I  tions.  That  is  a  phrase  that  you  know, 
i  because  your  President,  Wilson,  loves  it. 

I  The  Sensitiveness  to  Outside  Criticism. 

”  By  the  way,.  I  must  be  very  careful 
j  how  I  speak  of 'your  President,  because 
i  you  are  so  sensitive  on  that  subject. 
You  allow  yourselves  to  advise  him  as 
the  head  of  a  political  party,  but  If  other 
nations  so  much  as  question  his  om¬ 
niscience  he  suddenly  becomes  the  head 
of  a  sovereign  State.  An  English  Cab¬ 
inet  Minister  once  told  me  how  an  Amei  - 
ican  gave  vent  in  conversation  to  the 

■I'Vm  SSSTF 

here  to  have  my  country  insulted. 

••However  to  return  to  your  League 

f  V» 
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a  member  ot  a  united  famib^  that 
could  believe  it.  ‘  riMssingr  through 

,  SSlPSowet  WV.il.  remains  an 
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j  still  "nfa!'  "villi  Uennany.  'the  rest  o 
the  time  you  seem  to  spend  in  having 
‘elections  and  placating  (I  think  that  is 
[  what  you  call  it)  the  German  interest  or 
the  negro  interest  or  the  Sinn  Fein 
interest. 

Sees  “  Pathetic  ”  Attitude  on  Ireland. 

“  And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  that 
makes  me  smile  most  of  all  when  it 
does  not  make  me  weep.  Isn  t  it  a 
j  .pathetic  thing  that  a  really  great  and 
strong  people  like  you  •  should  be  so 
weak  and  little  as  to  let  your  press 
sympathize  gallantly  with  the  campaign 
of  murder  in  Ireland,  to  suffer  that 
campaign  to  be  actively  assisted  by 
American  gunmen,  to  look  on  while  u 
is  being  financed  by  American  money, 
here  employed  in  conjunction  with  tne 
resources  of  that  very  Bolshevism  which 
you  take  care  to  treat  as  criminal  in 
your  own  country?  Isn  t  it  I^tiful  that 
vou  should  regard  reprisals  as  hateful 
thou  eh  they  may  be  no  worse  than  the 
I  hideous  murders  which  provoked  therm 
forgetting  vour  own  addiction  to  lj  nef) 
la\v\  forgetting,  too.  as  some  o  our  own 
people  forget,  that  tlie  sanctity  of  the 
law  depends  as  much  upon  .the  good-wil 
and  assistance  of  the  populace  ao  it 
does  upon  tire  police,  and  cannot  else  be 

{maintained?  .  „orv 

‘•■Indeed,  vour  memory  is  not  very 
Igood.  Your  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  in¬ 
sists  that  nobody  from  outside  shall  in¬ 
terfere  with  your  affairs,  escapes  you 
whenever  you  want  to  interfere  with 
other  peoples.  You  even  fo.  get  at  con¬ 
venient  times  your  own  civil  vvai.  jusv 
as  there  was  not  a  protest  made  by 

■  you  against  the  methods  of  our  blockade 
Mof  Germany  for  which  an  answer  could 
“not  be  found  in  some  precedent -jet  by 

i,.  that  war  of  the  Noitn  anu 

■  South  so  now  the  best  answer  to  your 
|  sympathy  with  the  preposterous  elar ms 
U  of  the  Irish  Republic  is  to  be  rouna  in 

■  those  four  years  in  which  you  fought  so 
|  bloodily  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  your 

Sgfji  '""••'Vet  you  let  men  like  de  Valera  go 

at  large  proclaiming  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  the  alien  Saxon  and  advertising  his 
■.country  as  a  sovereign  State  all  be- 
I  rause  you  have  to  placate  the  Irish  in- 
tei^st.  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear 
'  what  vou  would  think  of  us  if  at  our 
elections  we  ra,n  an  anti-you  campaign 
and  even  made  an  intervention  plank 
in  our  platform,  as  one  of  youi  parties 
did  for  the  sake  of  placating  the 

ni«era  or  Cubans  or  Filipinos  or  any 

other  sort  of  dago  in  our  midst. 

Fears  Me  May  Be  Laughing  Stock. 

•  •  of  course,  tve  are  told  and.  of  eouise, 

I  believe  it,  that  the  best  American  sen¬ 
timent  is  all  right.  But.  if  so.  it  must 
be  cherished  by  a  very  select  few  or  they 
would  never  tolerate  a  condition  of 
things  so  rotten  that  unless  your  coming 
President  finds  some  cure  for  it  you  are 
likely  to  become  the  laughing  stock  ol  ; 
Europe  I  am  almost  tempted  to  go  into  | 
the  melting  pot  myself  and  show  v  ou  as  • 
nnnp  but  an  American  citizen  would  cvvi 
be  allowed  to  show  you  how  it  is  to  be  | 
done.  Unfortunately,  I  am  t°°  kut’y  else  ] 
where  putting  my  own  country  light.  ■ 
”  Mr  Punch  concludes  by  hoping  that 
”in  my  desire  to  be  genial  I  have 
not1  been  too  flattering.  No  true  friend 
ever  flatters,  and  in  my  heart,  which 
has  some  of  our  common  blood  in  it, 
notoriously  thicker  than  water  I  can- 

_ —  not  help  loving  your  country,  and  would 

H  love  it  better  still  if  only  it  gave  me  a 
™  better  chance.  Indeed,  I  belong  at  home 
to  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  Anglo-  , 
American  friendship.  More  than  that 
[and  here  the  sage  was  seen  to  Piobe 
into  a  voluminous  '  and  bulging  breast  j 
pocket],  I  have  brought  with  me  a  token 
of  affection  designed  to  stimulate  i 

mutual  cordiality.  ,  ,,  .  . 

‘•Not  a  flask  of  whisky,  exclaimed 
the  representative  of  the  Democratic 
elevator,  suddenly  moved  to  animation. 

”  No  not  that,  not  that,  my  child, 
said  Mr  Punch,  ”  but  something  far, 
far  better  for  vou,  something  that  gives 
vou,  among  other  less  serious  matters, 
a  record  of  the  way  in  which  we  in 
England,  with  private  troubles  of  our 
own  no  easier  than  yours  to  bear  and 
exhausted  with  twice  as  many  years  of 
sacrifice  in  the  war  of  liberty-,  whose 
enlossal  effigy  I  have  yust  had  the 
pleasure  to  rfinark.  still  try  to  play  an 
honorable  pert  in  that  society  of  na¬ 
tions  fwm  which  you  have  apparently 
received  for  vour  better  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  to  cut  yourselves  off.  Be  good 
enough  to  accept,  in  the  spirit  of  benev¬ 
olence  in  which  I  offer  it,  this  copy  of 
my  159th  volume.” 


^  . ^  1^ 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  LIFE 

An  important  work  by  Robert  W. 
MacKenna  is  published  this  week  under 
the  title,  The  Adventure  of  Life.  The 
author  is  a  doctor  who.  served  for  four 
years  with  the  British  army,  and  his 
book  was  written  during  his  time  at  the 
front.  It  may  perhaps  be  best  described 
as  a  careful  survey  of  the  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  life  made  by  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  theory  and  by  the  progress  of 
science  since  Darwin.  The  author’s  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  all  this  scientiiic  knowl¬ 
edge  does  not  do  away  with  faith  in 
God  and  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  MacKenna  writes  of  scientific 
matters  with  accurate  knowledge  and  yet 
in  a  style  that  will  be  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  One  of  the  chief  in¬ 
terests  of  the  book  to  all  such,  lies  in  its 
vivid  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  scientific  interpretation  of  life.  As 
the  reflections  of  a  man  scientifically 
trained,  who  has  been  for  four  years  in 
the  presence  of  much  suffering  and 
death  and  who  can  still  believe  in  a  just 
God,  who  is  not  only  the  First  Cause  but 
also  a  loving  Father  of  mankind,  the 
volume  is  of  tremendous  significance 
and  interest.  In  fact,  it  is  possessed  of 
a  peculiar  and  timely  appeal  since  the 
questions  which  it  raises  are  now  being 
brought  home  afresh  to  many  a  family 
that  has  lost  loved  ones  in  the  great 
war. 
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HERNARD  SHAW’S  three  plays,  “  An- 
drocles  and  the  Lion,  Overruled  and 
Pygmalion  ”  (Brentano’s,  $1.50),  have 
just  appeared  in  book  form  with  a  “  pref¬ 
ace  on  the  prospects  of  Christianity  ” 
prefixed  to  the  first  of  them.  In  a  way 
this  latter  is  a  most  interesting  document. 
An  estimate  and  analysis  of  the  character 
of  Christ,  seriously  undertaken  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  unintimidated  mind  capable  of 
looking  objectively  upon  its  own  genera¬ 
tion,  always  is  interesting.  For  it  in¬ 
variably  proves  a  touchstone  of  self¬ 
revelation.  All  of  the  writer  that  really 
matters  has  to  be  put  into  it.  And  here, 
more  succinctly  and  concentratedly  re¬ 
vealed  than  in  any  book  ever  written 
about  him,  is  the  essential  Shaw — the 
fineness,  the  factitiousness  and  the  final 
futility  of  him ;  the  futility  that  comes 
from  his  ineradicable  belief  that  rati¬ 
ocination  can  control  life. 
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I  are  not  together 


although  you  are 
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Tast  Friday  afternoon  at  the 
White  House  brought  forth  an  inter¬ 
esting  contribution  to  the  problem 
which  agitates  a  good  many  good 
people — why  newspapers  do  not 
tell  the  truth.  If  ever  a  group  of 
reporters  were  eager  to  supply  their 
readers  with  an  exact  transcript  of 
fact,  it  was  the  men  who  gathered 
around  Senator  Fall  when,  with 
Senator  Hitchcock,  he  came  out  of 
the  President’s  sick-room.  On  an 
issue  so  vital  to  the  country  and  to 
the  public’s  interest,  one  would 
imagine  that  not  only  every  word 
of  Mr.  Fall’s  statement  would  be 
recorded  precisely  as  he  uttered  it, 
but  every  intonation,  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  face,  eye,  hand  that 
might  be  a  commentary  on  the  Sena¬ 
tor's  words.  And  what  did  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  say? 

“Mental  condition,  you  mean?  Yes, 
entirely  so.” — The  World. 

“The  President  appeared  in  good 
mental  condition.” — The  Tribune. 

“He  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  excellent 
trim,  both  mentally  and  physically.” 
—  The  Times. 

‘‘I  would  not  question  that  men¬ 
tally  he  is  perfectly  able  to  cope  with 
the  Mexican  situation.” — The  Sun. 
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George  Washington  Thriftograms 

_ _ _  .  *  _ _  nn's  birthday  is  b< 


All  four  accounts  agree  closely  on 
the  fact  of  the  President’s  mental 
condition;  and  yet  four  observers, 
eager  as  they  must  have  been  for 
the  very  finest  shades  in  Mr.  Fall’s 
opinion,  heard  him  say  “entirely,” 
“good,”  “excellent”  and  “perfectly.” 
Now  substitute  Moscow  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  substitute  an  unknown 
tongue  for  the  reporter’s  native 
tongue,  substitute  railroad  journeys, 
wagon  journeys,  boat  journeys,  and 
Moscow  vin  Reval  via  Helsingfors 
via  Stockholm  via  London,  for  a 
direct  wire  from  Washington  to 
Park  Row ;  throw  in  a  few  civil  wars 
and  a  couple  of  censors  and  a  dozen 
errors  in  transmission,  and  we  have 
at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  why 
newspapers  “lie”  about  Russia. 
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The  187th  anniversary  of  George  Washington  s  birthday  ’  irt '  '  ^ 

celebrated  to-day.  Washington,  the  successful  builder  o  ’ 

gave  voice  'to  rules  for  personal  and  national  success 
applicable  in  this  1919  y*ar  of  necessary  thrift  as  m  his  day.  Here 
are  some  of  his  words  on  the  use  of  money  and  resources  that  might 
have  been  written  for  the  present  situation  in  America: 

I  am  no  more  disposed  to  squandei  than  ■ 

Economy  makes  happy  homes  and  sound  nations.  Instil  deep. 
It  is  not  the  lowest-priced  goods  that  are  always  the  cheapest. 

1^  cannot  enjoin  too  strongly  upon  you  a  due  observance  of  economy 

811(3  KeUepalan' account  book  and  enter  therein  every  farthing  of  your 

ieCep^omote  frugality  and  industry  by  example,  encouraging  manu- 

convince  yon  *  the  16, ly  o,  ml., 

^ThS/te  no  proverb  W  the  whole  catalogue  of  them  more  true  than 
nennv  selvgcI  is  £i  p6nn\ 

Nothing  but  harmony,  honesty,  industry,  and  frugality  are  eces- 

sary-to  make  us  a  great  tr.d  happy  nation.  . 

These  statements  by  George  Washington  as  to  wise  Persona: 
economy  might  be  paraph  ..sed  to-day  in  the  injunction  of  the  National 
Thrift  Campaign — spend  wisely,  save  intelligently,  avoi^was.e,  and 
invest  safely;  buy  War  havings  Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps^  ^ 


j  invest  saieiy ,  wai 
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AMBASSADOR  JAMES  BRYCE  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  SPEAKING. 

Always  have  something  to  say.  The  man 
who  has  something  to  say,  and  who  is  known 
never  to  speak  unless  he  has,  is  sure  to  be 
listened  to.  Always  know  before  what  you 
mean  to  say.  If  your  own  mind  is  muddled, 
much  more  will  the  minds  of  your  hearers  be 
confused.  Always  arrange  your  thoughts  in 
some  sort  of  order.  No  matter  how  brief  they 
are  to  be,  they  will  be  better  for  having  a  be¬ 
ginning,  a  middle  and  an  end.  At  all  hazards, 
be  clear.  Make  your  meaning,  whatever  it  is, 
plain  to  your  audience,  In  controversial 
speaking,  aim  to  anticipate  your  adversary’s 
argument.  Reply  to  his  jests  seriously,  and  to 
his  earnestness  by  jest. 

Always  reflect  beforehand  upon  the  kind  of 
audience  you  are  likely  to  have.  Never  despise 
those  whom  you  address,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  their  intellectual  attainments.  Be 
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MISS  GOULD  TO  GEN.  BELL 


.VAN- ALEN  SELLS  HONE  HERE! 
I  J*** j*,  - iSL',  #s\  'V 


sparing  of  literary  ornament.  As  respects 
humorous  anecdotes,  even  the  best  stories  lose 
their  charm  if  dragged  in  by  the  neck.  Never, 
if  you  can  help  it,  be  dull. 

Remember  the  importance  of  delivery.  Be 
sure  you  are  heard.  Do  not  shout.  Vary  your 
pitch  and  tone.  A  speech  seems  twice  as  long 
if  delivered  in  a  monotone.  Never  read  from 
manuscript  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

Finally,  never  weary  your  audience. 


Advent  of  Prohibition  Responsible, ! 
It  Is  Said,  for  Giving  Up  Residence. 


Compliments  Colorado  Officer  for  Refus¬ 
ing  Wine  at  a  Banquet. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

DENVER,  Col.,  May  0.— The  following 
letter  was  received  by  Gen.  Sherman  Bell 
from  Miss  Helen  Gould  the  day  after  the 
Colorado  reception  at  St.  Louis: 

The  Washington,  St.  Louis,  March  3. 
Dear  Gen.  Bell: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  a  few 
lines  to  tell  you  what  a  comfort  it  was  to 
me  last  night  that  you  did  not  take  cham¬ 
pagne;  for  one  feels  rather  odd  in  refusing 
when  almost  every  one  takes  it.  . 

“  And  I  am  also  sincerely  glad  that  this 
is  your  usual  custom,  and  was  not  simply 
an  act  of  courtesy  to  a  woman.  We  women 
admire  physical  courage,  but  we  respect 
still  more  the  moral  strength  that  will  en¬ 
able  a  man  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  what 
is  right  and  sensible,  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  persons  thinking  his  actions  peculiar. 
With  kind  regards  and  hoping  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  again,  I  remain 
very  truly,  HELEN  MILLER  GOULD.” 

The  letter  was  called  forth  by  an  act  of 
Gen.  Bell  when,  at  the  reception  tendered  by 
Gov.  and  Mrs.  Peabody  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  he  was  appointed  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  banquet  room  to  Miss 
Gould. 


Carrying  out  his  determination  to  dis- 
Ipose  of  his  New  York  home  if  prohibi¬ 
tion  went  into  effect,  J.  J.  Van  Alcn  of 
I  New  York  and  Newport  has  sold  his 
I  four-story  house,  at  V,  East  Sixty-fifth 
I  Street,  to  Rufus  L.  Patterson,  Vice 
I  President  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
I  jinny. 

I  The  house,  which  was  hold  at  $300,000 
s  a  copy  of  a  famous  house  in  London  L 
uk!  was  completed  about  a  year  ago.  It! 
s  Just  east  of  the  Aster  mansion  and! 
loppositc  the  house  recently  purchased 
I  by  E.  II.  Litchfield,  formerly  the  rosi-l 
|  donee  of  James  J.  Hill.  Mr.  Patterson 
I  |t  is.  said,  will  occupy  the  house  early 
in  the  new  year.  L 

Mr.  Van  Alen  said  that  he  brlirvoaS 
prohibition  would  be  disastrous  for  this! 
I  country,  and  added:  ‘  I  knnw  i 
of  people  that  will  leave  th^  tt„L S 
I  States  and  make  their  home  in  onLrl  t,edl 
where  the  laws  are  not  strict '“  h'H 
said  that  he  will  make  his  home  l  ,  lsI 
after  in  England,  but  wfll^fSurn  to 
Laummer  t0' 
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J .  M.  E.  (Flint)  is  making  a  special  study 
of  “  The  History  of  Christ  from  Gethsemane 
to  the  Ascension,”  and  sends  me  a  list  of 
books  asking  if  I  can  suggest  any  good  addi< 
tion  to  it.  Your  list  is  very  good,  but  there 
is  one  which  you  certainly  ought  to  bare, 
and  which  you  have  not  included,  viz.„ 

■  Lathom’s  “Risen  Master.”  It  is  a  careful 
\  and  interesting  study  of  the  very  theme  roi/J 
1  have  selected.  /  v  a 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Predestination 

By  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

\Ve  had  been  asked  to  enlighten  our  readers  on  this  deep  subject,  and  we  felt  that 
no  living  theologian  could  do  it  better  than  Dr.  Warfield.  We  think  it  not  inappro¬ 
priate  to  publish  his  article  in  the  month  which  closes  the  old  year.  May  its  instruc- 
tjon  strengthen  our  confidence  in  God,  comfort  our  hearts,  allay  our  fears,  revive  our 
sP’Dts  and  deepen  our  submission.  The  God  who  controls  things  is  the  Babe  of 
.betnlenem  who  came  into  the  world  “to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ” — 

I.  Hifrtrp 


A  GREAT  man  of  the  last  generation 
began  the  preface  of  a  splendid  little 
book  he  was  writing  on  this  subject, 
with  the  words:  “Happy  would  it  be 
for  the  church  of  Christ  and  for  the  world,  if 
Christian  ministers  and  Christian  people  could 
be  content  to  be  disciples — learners.”  He  meant 
to  intimate  that  if  only  we  were  all  willing  to 
sit  simply  at  the  feet  of  the  inspired  writers 
and  take  them  at  their  word,  we  should  have 
no  difficulties  with  Predestination.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  we  feel  with  regard  to  Predestination 
are  not  derived  from  the  Word.  The  Word  is 
full  of  it,  because  it  is  full  of  God,  and  when 
we  say  God  and  mean  God — God  in  all  that 
God  is — we  have  said  Predestination. 

Our  difficulties  with  Predestination  arise 
from  a,  no  doubt  not  unnatural,  unwillingness 
to  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  wholly  at  the 
disposal  of  another.  We  wish  to  be  at  our 
own  disposal.  We  wish  “to  belong  to  our¬ 
selves,”  and  we  resent  belonging,  especially 
belonging  absolutely,  to  anybody  else,  even 
if  that  anybody  else  be  God.  We  are  in 
the  mood  of  the  singer  of  the  hymn  beginning, 
“I  was  a  wandering  sheep,”  when  he  declares 
of  himself,  “I  would  not  be  controlled.”  We 
will  not  be  controlled.  „  Or,  rather,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  we  will  not  admit  that  we 
are  controlled. 

God  and  Control  Are  One 

I  say  that  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  we 
will  not  admit  that  we  are  controlled.  For 
we  are  controlled,  whether  we  admit  it  or 
not.  To  imagine  that  we  are  not  controlled 
is  to  imagine  that  there  is  no  God.  For  when 
we  say  God,  we  say  control.  If  a  single  crea¬ 
ture  which  God  has  made  has  escaped  beyond 
His  control,  at  the  moment  that  he  has  done 
so  he  has  abolished  God.  A  God  who  could 
or  would  make  a  creature  whom  He  could  not 
or  would  not  control,  is  no  God.  The  moment 
He  should  make  such  a  creature  He  would, 
of  course,  abdicate  His  throne.  The  universe 
He  had  created  would  have  ceased  to  be  His 
universe;  or  rather  it  would  cease  to  exist — 
for  the  universe  is  held  together  only  by  the 
control  of  Glod. 

Even  worse  would  have  happened,  indeed, 
than  the  destruction  of  the  universe.  God 
would  have  ceased  to  be  God  in  a  deeper 
sense  than  that  He  would  have  ceased  to  be 
the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  world.  He  would 


have  ceased  to  be  a  moral  being.  It  is  an 
immoral  act  to  make  a  thing  that  we  cannot 
or  will  not  control.  The  only  justification 
for  making  anything  is  that  we  both  can  and 
will  control  it.  If  a  man  should  manufacture, 
a  quantity  of  an  unstable  high-explosive  in 
the  corridors  of  an  orphan  asylum,  and  when 
the  stuff  went  off  should  seek  to  excuse  him¬ 
self  by  saying  that  he  could  not  control  it, 
no  one  would  count  his  excuse  valid.  What 
right  had  he  to  manufacture  it,  we  should  say, 
unless  he  could  control  it?  He  relieves  him¬ 
self  of  none  of  the  responsibility  for  the  havoc 
wrought,  by  pleading  inability  to  control  his 
creation. 

To  suppose  that  God  has  made  a  universe 
— or  even  a  single  being — the  control  of  which 
He  renounces,  is  to  accuse  Him  of  similar  im¬ 
morality.  What  right  has  He  to  make  it, 
if  He  cannot  or  will  not  control  it?  It  is  not 
a  moral  act  to  perpetrate  chaos.  We  have  not 
only  dethroned  God;  we  have  demoralized 
Him. 

Of  coufse,  there  is  no  one  that  thinks  at 
all  who  will  imagine  such  a  vanity.  We  take 
refuge  in  a  vague  antinomy.  We  fancy  that 
God  controls  the  universe  just  enough  to  con¬ 
trol  it,  and  that  He  does  not  control  it  just 
enough  not  to  control  it.  Of  course  God  con¬ 
trols  the  universe,  we  perhaps  say — in  the 
large;  but  of  course  He  does  not  control  ev¬ 
ery  thing  in  the  universe — in  particular. 

Did  God  Make  a  Universe  to  His  Liking? 

Probably  nobody  deceives  himself  with  such 
palpable  paltering  in  a  double  sense.  If  this  is 
God’s  universe,  if  He  made  it  and  made  it  for 
Himself,  He  is  responsible  for  everything  that 
takes  place  in  it.  He  must  be  supposed  to  have 
made  it  just  as  He  wished  it  to  be — or  are  we 
to  say  that  He  could  not  make  the  universe 
He  wished  to  make,  and  had  to  put  up  with 
the  best  He  could  do? 

And  He  must  be  supposed  to  have  made  it 
precisely  as  He  wished  it  to  be,  not  only 
statically  but  dynamically — considered,  that  is, 
in  all  its  potentialities  and  in  all  its  develop¬ 
ments  down  to  the  end.  That  is  to  say,  He 
must  be  supposed  to  have  made  it  precisely 
to  suit  Himself,  as  extended  not  only  in  space 
but  in  time.  If  anything  occurs  in  it  as  pro¬ 
jected  through  time — just  as  truly  as  if  any¬ 
thing  is  found  in  it  as  extended  in  space — 
which  is  not  just  as  He  intended  it  to  be — - 
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and  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  to  teach  us 
this? 

Well,  then,  can  it  be  imagined  that,  though 
infinitely  caring,  God  stands  impotently  over 
against  the  happenings  in  His  universe,  and 
cannot  prevent  them?  Is  He  to  be  supposed 
to  be  watching  from  all  eternity  things  which 
He  does  not  wish  to  happen,  coming,  coming, 
ever  coming,  until  at  last  they  come — and  He 
is  unable  to  stop, them? 

Why,  if  He  could  not  prevent  their  hap¬ 
pening  any  other  way  He  need  not  have  made 
the  universe;  or  He  might  have  made  it  dif¬ 
ferently.  There  was  nothing  to  require  Him 
to  make  this  universe— or  any  universe  at  all — t 
except  His  own  good  pleasure;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  compel  Him  to  allow  anything 
which  He  does  not  wish  to  happen,  to  occur 
in  the  universe  which  he  has  made  for  His  own 
good  pleasure. 

Clearly  things  cannot  occur  in  God’s  uni¬ 
verse,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  displeasing 
to  Him.  He  does  not  stand  helplessly  by, 
while  they  occur  against  His  wish.  What¬ 
ever  occurs  has  been  foreseen  by  Him  from 
all  eternity,  and  it  succeeds  in  occurring  on¬ 
ly  because  its  occurrence  meets  His  wish. 

It  may  not  be  apparent  to  us  what  wish 
of  His  it  meets,  what  place  it  fills  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things  to  which  it  is  His 
pleasure  to  give  actuality,  what  its  function 
is  in  His  all-inclusive  plan.  But  we  know  that 
it  could  not  occur  unless  it  had  such  a  func¬ 
tion  to  perform,  such  a  place  to  fill,  a  part  to 
play  in  God’s  comprehensive  plan. 

And  knowing  that,  we  are  satisfied.  Un¬ 
less,  indeed,  we  cannot  trust  God  with  His 
own  plan,  and  feel  that  we  must  insist  that  He 
submit  it  to  us,  down  to  the  last  detail,  and 
obtain  our  approval  of  it,  before  He  executes 
it. 

Least  of  all  will  the  religious  man  doubt 
the  universal  Predestination  of  God.  Why, 
what  makes  him  a  religious  man  is,  among 
other  things,  that  he  sees  God  in  everything. 

Two  Ways  of  Looking  at  Things 

A  glass  window  stands  before  us.  We  raise 
our  eyes  and  see  the  glass;  we  note  its  qual¬ 
ity,  and  observe  its  defects;  we  speculate  on 
its  composition.  Or  we  look  straight  through 
it  on  the  great  prospect  of  land  and  sea  and 
sky  beyond.  So  there  are  two  ways  of  look¬ 
ing  at  the  world.  We  may  see  the  world  and 
absorb  ourselves  in  the  wonders  of  nature. 
That  is  the  scientific  way.  Or  we  may  look 
right  through  the  world  and  see  God  behind 
it.  That  is  the  religious  way. 

The  scientific  way  of  looking  at  the  world 
is  not  wrong  any  more  than  the  glass- 
manufacturer’s  way  of  looking  at  the  window. 
This  way  of  looking  at  things  has  its  very 
important  uses.  Nevertheless  the  window  was 
placed  there  not  to  be  looked  at  but  to  be 


looked  through;  and  the  world  has  failed  of 
its  purpose  unless  it  too  is  looked  through 
and  the  eye  rests  not  on  it  but  on  its  God. 
Yes,  its  God;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
religious  view  of  things  that  God  is  seen  in 
all  that  is  and  in  all  that  occurs.  The  uni¬ 
verse  is  His,  and  in  all  its  movements  speaks 
of  Him,  because  it  does  only  His  will. 

If  you  would  understand  the  religious  man’s 
conception  of  the  relation  of  God  to  His 
world,  observe  him  on  his  knees.  For  prayer 
is  the  purest  expression  of  religion  and  in 
prayer  we  see  religion  come  to  its  rights. 

Did  ever  a  man  pray  thus:  “O  God,  Thou 
knowest  that  I  can  do  as  I  choose  and  Thou 
canst  not  prevent  me,  Thou  knowest  that  my 
fellow  men  are,  like  me,  beyond  Thy  control. 
Thou  knowest  that  nature  itself  goes  its  own 
way  and  Thou  canst  but  stand  helplessly  by 
and  watch  whither  it  tends”? 

No,  the  attitude  of  the  soul  in  prayer  is 
that  of  entire  dependence  for  itself,  and  of  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  God's  all-embracing  govern¬ 
ment.  We  ask  Him  graciously  to  regulate 
our  own  spirit,  to  control  the  acts  of  our  fellow- 
men,  and  to  direct  the  course  of  the  whole 
world  in  accordance  with  His  holy  and  benefi¬ 
cent  will.  And  we  do  right.  Only,  we  should 
see  to  it  that  we  preserve  this  conception  of 
God  in  His  relation  to  His  world,  when  we 
rise  from  our  knees;  and  make  it  the  operative 
force  of  our  whole  life. 

I  know,  it  is  true,  an  eminent  theologian 
who  will  shake  his  head  at  this.  God  cannot 
control  the  acts,  of  free-agents,  he  says,  and 
it  is  folly  to  ask  Him  to  do  so.  If  we  go 
gunning  with  an  unskilful  friend,  he  may 
awkwardly  shoot  us;  and  it  is  useless  to  ask 
God  to  protect  us;  He  simply  cannot  do  it. 
If  we  are  at  work  at  a  dangerous  machine 
by  the  side  of  a  careless  companion,  he  may 
destroy  us  at  any  moment,  and  it  is  useless 
to  ask  God  to  avert  the  mishap;  God  cannot 
do  it. 

If  this  were  so,  we  certainly  would  be  in 
a  parlous  case.  Or  rather  the  world  would 
long  ago  have  broken  down  into  chaos. 

All  is  Well 

Every  religious  man  knows  full  well  that 
it  is  not  so.  Every  religious  man  knows 
that  God  can  and  will  and  does  control  every¬ 
thing  that  He  has  made  in  all  their  actions, 
and  that  therefore — despite  all  adverse  appear¬ 
ances — it  is  all  well  with  the  world. 

All  well  with  the  world,  which  is  moving 
steadily  forward  in  its  established  orbit;  and 
all  well  with  us  who  put  our  trust  in  God. 
For  has  He  not  Himself  told  us  that  all  things 
— all  things,  mind  you — are  working  together 
for  good  to  those  that  love  Him?  And  how, 
pray,  could  that  be,  except  that  they  all  do 
His  bidding  in  all  their  actions? 
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GARLARD  REFUSED 


i  (tf^rieu,  a  n  g  ’: 

,;.  "  th£  count,y  ana  in  England,  fitted 
hurt  tor  no  work  ready  at  hand,  and 
.  said  ho  thought  that  it  would  be 
■I BSE  before  he  found  anything.  Mrs. 

laxid  joined  with  him  in  liis  renun- 
ot'.O  oia tioir-of  the  million,  Garland  said. 
11.  :  Hus  mother,  although  not  holding  the 

IrV.J  same  views,  has  told  him  to  do  what 


OS  he  thought  right. 
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it  UUuiVii  “W  v  A  133  his  father's  estate,  made  larger  by  the 

Uii4  fact  thgt  the  mother  of  the  boys  aban-  I 
In  doned  lier  rights  in  order  to  marry 
1  Francis  C.  Green  after  tire  death  of 


Says  System  Is  Wrong  That, 
Offers  Him  Wealth  and  He 
Won't  Agree  to  It. 


H  *  oueio  v  .  ' 1  CC1, 

pi  her  first  husband. 

H  yM,  Harvard  is  Hamilton  Garland,  a 
■  third  son,  who  lacks  several  months  of 
Breaching  his  majority.  Charles  said  to- 
gw  day  that  lie  understood  Hamilton  also 
■\-j  "'as  considering  refusal  to  take  liis 
rj  share  when  he  became  of  age.  Their 
,c*cgs  on  the  subject  were  similar,  he 


iMinicT'e  uiav  N'!-  although  the  influences  of  educa- 
THiNXS  THIS  CHRIST  S  WAY  and  environment'  were  not  identical. 


F  Contradicts  Many  Who  Have  Writ¬ 


ten  to  Him  Urging  Him  to  Use 
the  Money  for  Good. 


I-  BUZZARDS  BAY,  Mass.,  Nov.  20  (As- 
j  soeiated  Press) — Charles  Garland,  who 
I  has  renounced  his  right  to  a  million  dol- 
I  lar  legacy  left  hips  by  his  father,  James 
i  a.  Garland,  a  wealthy  resident  of  Bos- 
|  ton,  made  a  formal  statement  today  of 
5  his  reasons  for  Refusing  the  money.  His 
'  statement,  he  said,  was  due  to  the  fact 
ji  that  many  reports  of  his  action  failed  to 
J  present,  his  position  properly. 

1  refuse  tq  accept  the  money  because 
it  is  not  mine,’  was  'young  Garland  s 
summary  of  his  reasons.  "  A  system 
which  starves  thousands,  while  hundreds 
are  stuffed  condemns  itself.  A  system 
which  leaves  a  sick  woman  helpless  and 
offers  its  services  to  a  healthy  man  con- 
demns  itself.  Jt  is  such  a  system  that 
Offers  me  a  million  dollars. 

"  It  is  blind  to  the  simplest  truth 
known  to  evei  y  child,  the  truth  that  the 
hungry  should-  be  fed  and  the  naked 
clothed.  1  have  had  to  choose  between 
the  loss  of  private  property  and  the  law  | 


SHOWS  VAST  SPACES 


WITHIN  THE  ATOM 


Prof.  Bohr  Pictures  Electron  and 
Nucleus  as  Far  Apart  as 
Earth  and  Sun. 


MOTION  IN  ELECTRIC  FIELD 


Fifth  Yale  Lecture  Deal*  Chiefly 


With  the  Application  of  the 


Quantum  Theory. 
,r 


Quantum 


which  is  written  in  every  human  heart.  1 


IS  t’l  All  “  •  ry 

I  chose  the  one  which  I  believe  to  be  j 

Garland,  who  has  stated  that  he  rcr 
nouneed  his  claim  to  the  million  dollars  I  ' 
because  he  thought  Christ  would  hat  e 
done  the  same,  continued:  1  " 

X  believe  I  could  do  no  good  with 
the  money.  It  is  the  man  who  gives 
food  to  the  hungry  who;  does  good,  not 
the  dollars  given  in  exchange  for  the 
food.  I  would  be  happy  to  be  the-  man 
|,  jf  i  had  food  to  give;  but  I  cannot  lend 
myself  to  handling  the  money  that  is 
not  mine,  even  though  the  good  that 
mi«rht  bs  done  is  possibly  great. 

Many  people  have  written  to  tell  him 
wiiat  copld  be  done  with  the  money,  h 

^rhe'fseem  almost"  proud  to  point 

but  \hte  is° 'the  tmotst‘  pitiful"  thin g^t hey  , 

nnUild\mrnlm'm-'  S^ma^'people,'  %udy  1 

m  se  vt  the  dollar,  means  so  many  less 
m  «'i've  God.  There  are  great  oppor- 
t  uni  ties  to  do  good,  but  they  are  in 
men  s  hearts,  not  in  my  check  book.  A 
nreacher  in  tlie  name  of  Christ  said  this 

‘ paid°for  j 

'■’r^irfajul  indicated  that  his  refusal  to 
take' the  money  was  not  based  °n  A”? 

ijsassss 

it  came  down  from  his  Si  a^df  ather  ^  .  - 

*  Parian.i’s  statement  maue  » 

f.mii  hi?  home  here,  a  former  inn  of  I  -  | 
roach”  days.  The  young  man  is  l  ,| 
Uving  at  the  house  with  his  wife  and  I  ,<« 
11  Von  t  (laughter  as  the  guest  of  his 
Mother  Jlrs  Marie  Tudor  Green  who 
supplies  them  with  a  maid  and  keeps 
tnlv  larder  full.  He  plans  to  go  to 
eventually,  he  said,  but  a  year  at 

Harvard  CoUegc.  w^gh  he  left,  to  get 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

NEW  HAVEN,  Nov.  14.— Continuing 
his  special  lecture  course  at  Yale  on 
his  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  atom, 
Professor  Niels  Bohr  of  the  University 
of  Copenhagen  today  discussed  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  quantum  theory  to  the 
motion  of  an  atom  in  an  electric  or 
magnetic  field.  He  showed  spectro- 
scopio  pictures  made  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Fos¬ 
ter,  a  research  Fellow  at  Yale,  by  the 
Late  Dr.  Takamlne,  and  others,  of 
atoms  as  affected  by  electric  and  mag¬ 
netic  fields.  These  photographs  of  the 
spectral  lines  or  radiations  emitted  by 
vibrations  of  electrons  within  the  atoms. 
Professor  Bohr  pointed  out,  showed  that 
the  measurements  of  the  lines  obtained 
by  the  spectroscope  confirmed  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  quantum  theory  as  to 
what  those  measurements  should  be  and 
thus  gave  quantitative  proof  to  his  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  the  structure  of  the  atom. 

“Yesterday  we  discussed  the  formal 
development  of  the  quantum  theory  and 
how  it  had  been  possible  to  develop  a 
rational  method  of  explaining  the  sta¬ 
tionary  states — that  is,  the  waiting 
places  between  which  occurB  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  the  energy  corresponding  to  the 
various  spectral  lines — as  we  may  regard 
the  system  as  passing  from  one  state  to 
another  during  the  emission  of  radia¬ 
tion.  We  fixed  the  stationary  states  by 
putting  a  certain  quantity  equal  to 
Planck's  constant  times  an  integer. 
These  formulae  showed  us  a  highly  de- 
tHiipH  analogy,  between  the  hydrogen 
Ipeara  and°&the  spectrum  of  Planck's 

°8“Today  I  shall  speak  of  a  number  of 

the^quantum "theory  ^pTainAhe  origin 

close  connection  between  the  spectrum 
and  the  simpler  forms  of  motion,  we 
follow  it  up  into  more  complex 

ca^e.” 


Professor  Ifohr"  then  took  up  the  Zee- 
man  and  Stark  effects— the  Zeeman  ef- 
i  feet  dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  field  and  the  Stark  effect  dealing 
with  the  effect  of  the  electric  field  upon 
the  atom.  Discussing  experiments  on 
the  Zeeman  effect  on  the  spectrum  of 
the  hydrogen  atom,  consisting  of  a 
single  electron  revolving  about  a 
nucleus,  he  said : 

“This  whole  Idea  of  the  fixation  of 
stationary  states  is  closely  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  the  electric  and  mag¬ 
netic  fields  on  the  hydrogen  spectrum. 
Lorenz  was  first  able  to  account  for  the 
Zeeman  effect  on  the  hydrogen  atom 
by  the  change  of  motion  of  an  electron 
in  the  magnetic  field  by  means  of  the 
classical  theory.  Letter  on  we  were  able 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon  on  the 
Quantum  theory,  finding  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  magnetic  field  a  n^Tv 
rotation  is  superimposed  upon  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rotation  of  the  electron.  Inis 
changes  the  motion,  which  becomes  dou¬ 
bly  periodic,  and  causes  each  or  the 
spectral  lines  to  split  up  into  three 
lines.  „ 

“At  first  the  splitting  up  of  the 
spectral  lines  into  three  components 
was  regarded  as  strong  support  for  the 
classical  theory  and  as  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty  for  the  quantum  theory  to  over¬ 
come,  but  with  the  development  of  the 
quantum  theory  we  have  been  able  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon  perfectly. 
The  principle  of  correspondence,  which 
I  discussed  yesterday,  enabled  us  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  and  to  find  the 
intensities  and  polarizations  of  the 

Professor  Bohr  demonstrated  by 
mathematical  formulae  how  the  cor¬ 
respondence  principle  proved  his  point 

and  went  on:  _ ...  ..  „  - 

“These  results  agree  with  those  of 
the  familiar  Lorenz  theory.  The  simi 
larity  in  the  two  theories  is  remarkable 
when  we  recall  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ideas  of  the  quantum 
theory  and  the  ordinary  theories  of  rad- 
iation.  That  is  due  to  the  way  in 
which  the  quantum  theory  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  As  a  result  we  now  can  actu¬ 
ally  say  that  the  quantum  theory  If  a 
natural  development  of  the  classical 
theory',  because  any  of  the  results  ob- 
tained  by  the  classical  theory :anT£f 
obtained  by  the  quantum  theory.  The 
quantum  theory  can  also  obtain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  results  that  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  classical  theory."  ,  , ,  .. 

''The  effect  of  the  electric  field  on  the 
spectra  of  hydrogen  was  dl?c°v®re^nhr 
Stark  ten  years  ago,  Professor  Bohr 
said.  “Stark  found  that  the  hydrogen 
lines  were  split  up  by  the  electric  field 
In  the  following  way.”  . 

The  lecturer  then  showed  a  plate  or 
the  hydrogen  spectrum.  Illustrating  how 
the  effect  of  the  electric  field  split  up 
the  lines.  He  pointed  out  that  the  three 
normal  lines,  with  their  component  lines 
as  caused  by  the  electric  field,  had  been 
put  all  in  one  picture  arbitrarily.  The 
distance  separating  the  three  main  lines 
was  so  great,  he  added,  that  the  picture 
showing  the  effect  of  the  electric  field 
could  not  be  shown  just  as  it  was  taken 
at  least.  It  could  not  be  shown  all  In 
one  room.  This  was  cited  merely  as  an 
example  of  the  vast  relative  distances 
in  the  infinitestimal  atom,  where  an 
electron  might  be  as  far  away  from  the 
nucleus,  comparatively,  as  the  earth 
from  the  sun. 
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— ^  Mr.  Rhodes. 

j  Mr  Rhodes  has  shown  a  friendly  in- 
I  terest  in  the  work  of  the  American  Me¬ 
thodists.  “  I  hawe  found  him  at  all  N* 
times  ready,”  says<  Dr.  Hartzell,  to  en-  v 
courage  and  support  not  only  my  work,  ^ 
but  that  of  all  the*  Churches  in  South  ^ 
Africa.”  Not  long  ago  the  Bishops 
had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Rhodes  _  on  ques-  y 
tions  of  politics  and  religion.  He  X 
l  asked  what  were  his  ambitions.  They  * 
are  twofold,”  Mr.  Rhodes  replied.  ‘  One 
is  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  welfare 
of  the  negro  races  in  South  Africa.  The 
other  is  to  promote  the  unity  of  the 
English-speaking  races  all  over  the 

W°The  conversation  drifted  to  religious' 
subjects.  “  I  have  long  felt,”  said  Mr. 
Rhodes,  “that  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
the  only  one  which  meets  all  the  needs 
of  men,  but  when  it  comes  to  dogma,  I 
doubt.  I  feel  there  is  a  strange  egotism 
in  supposing  that  the  great  God  should!, 
concern  Himself  about  a  creature  sot 
small  as  myself.” 
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Four  Wounded  Boy*  Tell  Why  They 
Were  Fond  Of  The  Army  Chaplain 

Every  One  of  Them  Was  Willing  to  Talk  About  the  Religion 
They  Had  Pound  in  the  Trenches 


“I’m  not  a  Protestant,”  said  the  blind 
soldier,  “but  I  used  to  slip  into  the 
Methodist. services  back  there.  I  liked 
the  way  the  chaplain  talked.  His  re¬ 
ligion  was  so  direct  and  so  sincere.” 

This  young  soldier  was  one  of  a 
group  gathered  about  a  cheery  fire  in 
the  Pershing  House  for  Convalescents 
in  New  York,  one  bleak  winter’s  day 
recently.  Although  an  American,  he 
enlisted  with  the  Canadian  forces  three 
years  ago  and  is  now  a  Sergeant-Major 
of  the  Registered  Army  Medical  Corps, 
and  wears  the  citation  for  bravery  of 
a  medical  man  caring  for  the  wounded 
at  the  front.  He  is  almost  totally  blind 
from  the  fumes  of  mustard  gas. 

The  other  members  of  the  little  circle 
included  a  young  private,  who  wore 
the  French  “Medal  des  Blesses”;  Ser¬ 
geant  Leon  Beardsley,  of  the  U.  S.  En¬ 
gineers,  with  gold  chevrons  on  both 
arms,  and  Private  Harry  J.  Cross,  of 
the  Air  Service  Ground  Corps,  who 
was  stationed  at  the  camp  in  Wilts, 
England. 

Then  there  was  another  khaki-clad 
lad  with  golden  chevrons  on  both 
sleeves.  All  were  boys  in  years  but 
in  their  eyes  the  shadow  of  the  battle 
fields  still  lingered  and  under  their 
friendly  banter  one  felt  a  strain  of 
seriousness,  which  couldn’t  be  dis¬ 
pelled. 

Same  Answer  From  All. 

“What  one  thing  made  the  biggest 
impression,  there  on  the  other  side?” 
some  one  asked. 

There  was  a  moment’s  quiet,  then 
almost  with  one  voice  they  answered, 
“religion.” 

“Religion  was  the  only  real  thing  a 
man  had  to  cling  to  over  in  that  hell 
we  came  out  of,”  said  the  young  sol¬ 
dier  with  the  “medal  Blesses.” 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  man  that  didn’t 
get  down  on  his  knees  every  night  and 
pray,  especially  when  he  knew  he  was 
going  ‘over  the  top.’  And  he  wasn’t 
ashamed  of  it  either. 

“When  he  wfint  over  he  didn’t  know 
whether  he  was  coming  back  or  not, 
but  when  he  got  back  he  did  know  that 
only  the  grace  of  God  saved  him.” 
The  youthful  speaker  looked  around 
the  crowd  for  confirmation,  and  every 
boy  nodded  his  head  or  murmured, 
“that’s  right.” 

“I  know  a  lot  of  boys  who  would 
insist  on  talking  to  the  Chaplain  be¬ 


fore  they  went  over.”  It  was  the  blind 
Sergeant-Major  who  spoke. 

“The  Chaplain  meant  a  lot  to  all  of 
us.  We  could  talk  to  him  about  any¬ 
thing  and  ask  his  advice.  When  the 
fellows  were  getting  ready  for  a  raid 
he  took  charge  of  their  personal  ef¬ 
fects,  and  if  they  ‘went  West’  he  wrote 
their  folks,  then  buried  them,  and 
prayed  for  them.” 

Five  of  Them  Responded . 

“I  belonged  to  a  band  at  the  aviation 
camp  in  England,”  said  Private  Cross. 
“We  made  trips  to  the  nearby  camps 
to  help  entertain  the  boys,  and  we  also 
played  at  the  religious  services. 

“One  evening  after  we  finished  with 
the  hymns,  the  chaplain  gave  us  a  talk 
about  clean  living.  (He  was  a  Metho¬ 
dist  Minister  from  some  place  in  the 
South.  I  wish  I  could  remember  his 
name).  Then  he  said,  ‘if  any  of  you 
boys  want  to  tell  me  anything  or  ask 
my  advice  come  up?’  Five  of  ’em  re¬ 
sponded. 

“It  was  customary  to  ask  a  squad¬ 
ron  every  Sunday  if  they  wanted  to 
go  to  church  and  the  majority  ruled. 
As  a  result  the  whole  squadron  was 
marched  to  church  every  Sunday.” 

“No  man  can  come  back  from  France 
an  Atheist,”  the  wearer  of  the  “medal 
for  the  wounded”  stated  emphatically. 

Found  Religion  in  the  Trenches. 

“You  know  the  French  people  seem 
to  be  very  much  interested  in  our  re¬ 
ligion,”  said  Sergeant  Beardsley. 

“They  liked  to  talk  about  it  and 
asked  me  all  kinds  of  questions.” 

Sergeant  Beardsley  wears  gold  chev¬ 
rons  for  wounds  received  while  driv¬ 
ing  an  ammunition  train  to  the  Ver¬ 
dun  front.  A  piece  of  shrapnel  hit 
him  just  above  the  heart  and  another 
“got  him”  in  the  knee. 

Men  as  a  rule  are  rather  shy  about 
talking  of  their  big  emotions.  But 
evidently  the  experiences  these  boys 
have  undergone  have  made  them  want 
to  share  the  best  and  biggest  thing  they 
found  “over  there”  with  others. 

Every  boy  in  that  little  fireside  group 
was  quite  willing  to  talk  about  that 
new  religion  he  found  in  the  trenches 
in  France. 

Most  of  them  acknowledged  they  had 
“never  thought  very  much  about  re¬ 
ligion  at  home”  and  all  of  them  are 
convinced  now  that  it’s  “the  only  thing 
that  is.  really  worth  while.” 


Where  the  Presidents 
Kissed  the  Bible 
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What  the  late  Chief  Justice  White  said  in  a 
letter  about  President  Harding  s  part  in  com¬ 
plying  with  a  nation-old  custom 

NOT  long  before  his  death  the  late  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  Horn  ■> 
Edward  D.  White,  wrote  a  letter  touching  upon 
the  subject  of  the  oath  of  office  wffieh  he  had  ^ust 
administered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
The  United  States  has  been  fortunate  in  naving 
Presidentswho  have  for  the  most  par «  firmly  be tarod 
in  the  whole  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and  surely 
all  of  them  have  honored  the  Bible  and  recognized 
the  immense  part  it  has  played  m  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  people.  The  present  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  predecessor  are  both  men  who  paid  posi¬ 
tive  tribute  to  God’s  Word.  When  he  was  President¬ 
elect  Mr  Harding  led  a  service  on  shipboard  — 

readine  a  favorite  Psalm  -  during  an  ocean  voyage 

to  the  Canal  Zone,  and  President  Wilsoi^  during 
his  term  of  office,  wrote  a  tribute  to  the  Bible  tor 
the  flyleaf  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Testaments  issued 
by  the  American  Branch  of  the  Scripture  Gift  Mis 

°Our  country  throughout  her  history  has  given  a 
national  recognition  to  the  Bible  in  that  all  the  Pres¬ 
idents  have  taken  the  oath  of  office  upon  it. :  The qu  - 
tion  arose  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Hard¬ 
ing  as  to  whether  the  Scripture  passages  where  the 
various  Presidents  “kissed”  the  Bible  were  chosen 
by  the  Presidents  themselves,  or  merely  selected  at 
random.  This  was  the  question  which  The  Sunday  f 
School  Times,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend  m 
Washington,  asked  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  V  hite. 
He  answered  very  courteously  to  the  Times  inter¬ 
mediary,  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Shelley,  who  holds  a  position 
in  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Post- 
office  Department,  and  who  is  also  Director  of  the 
Washington  School  of  Bible  Study  and  Evangelism, 
1824  H  Street,  N.  W.  The  letter,  dated  March  24, 
ollows : 

Answering  the  question  put  in  your  recent  letter, 

I  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  course  has  been 
pursued  by  the  Presidents-elect  in  selecting  the 
particular  verses  from  the  Bible  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  oath  of  office,  as  my  only  duty  has 
been  to  administer  the  oath  on  the  Bible  handed 
me  for  that  purpose.  ...  r 

My  understanding  is,  however,  that  in  the  case  ot 
President  Harding  the  Bible  used  was  the  one  upon 
1  which  President  Washington  was  sworn  in  in  New 
York  at  the  first  Inauguration,  and  the  verses  were 
the  ones  also  then  selected.  _ 

Perhaps  it  might  be  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Bu- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  J.  D.  Maher, 
might  know  more  about  the  practises  in  the  past 
than  I  do. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  E.  D.  White. 

The  matter  was  then  taken  up  with  the  Clerk  of 
he  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  James  D.  Maher,  who  wrote, 
m  March  26,  to  Mr.  Shelley  as  follows : 

President  Harding  selected  the  particular  verse 
in  the  Bible  upon  which  he  pressed  his  lips  at  the 
inaugural  ceremony  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  but 
I  understand  that  previous  Presidents  have  not  done 
'  likewise,  the  places  kissed  not  being  selected  either 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Clerk  of  this  court,  who 
held  and  opened  the  Bible  at  the  ceremony.  I  en¬ 
close  a  list  showing  the  verses  other  Presidents 
have  kissed  upon  being  inaugurated  from  General 
Grant’s  second  term  down  to  the  present  time: 

President  Grant  (second),  Isaiah  2:2,  3. 
President  Hayes,  Psalm  118:  n,  12,  13. 

President  Garfield,  Proverbs  21 :  1. 

President  Arthur,  Psalm  31 :  1,  2,  3. 

President  Cleveland,  Psalm  112:4-10. 

President  Harrison,  Psalm  121 :  1-6. 

President  Cleveland,  Psalm  91 :  12-16. 

President  McKinley  (first),  2  Chronicles  1 :  10. 
President  McKinley  (second) ,  Proverbs  16 :  20, 21. 
President  Roosevelt,  James  1:  22-25. 

President  Taft,  I  Kings  3:9,  10,  II. 

President  Wilson  (first),  Psalm  119:43-48. 
President  Wilson  (second),  Psalm  46. 

President  Harding,  Micah  6:8. 
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the^Apri!  \?e  <<T,ie  Bi,3,e  ancJ  Our  Presidents  ” 
the  odgin^fWtj^ra-  ™agaz!ne  had  this  comment  about 
custom!  th,S  lnterestinS  important  national 

fomaS™" I'iKS  :The  Mgious 

following  interesting-  anH  JBeveBs)>  contains  the 
lating  ,<?  the  plfce  ggive,1  P?f  aS? 
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^public  sentiment,  and  not  by  law.  It  was  a  day 
when  infidelity  was  popular.  But  when  Washing- 
;  .ton  was  ready  to  assume  the  office  of  President  of 
the  new  republic,  he  asked  for  a  Bible.  Stepping 
jBfout  on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall,  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  in  full  sight  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
he  laid  his  right  hand  on  the  open  Book  while  re¬ 
peating  the  constitutional  oath,  and  then  reverently 
kissed  the  page.  State  Chancellor  Livingston 
turned  down  the  corner  of  the  page  towards  the 
words  of  Genesis  49:24  — ‘His  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made 
strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.’ 

I  “This  custom  has  never  been  violated  by  a  Presi¬ 
dent-elect.  The  Bible  is  usually  opened  at  random 
by  the  Clerk  -of  the  Supreme  Court;  a  record  is 
made  of  the  passage  kissed,  and  the  Book  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President’s  wife. 

Cleveland  used  a  little  red  Bible  given  to  him 
>;  as  a  boy  by  his  mother.  Roosevelt  placed  his  lips 
to  the  words  of  James  1:22  — ‘But  be  ye  doers  of 
the  word,  and  not  hearers  only.’  The  Bible  was 
opened  for  President  Wilson  almost  at  the  middle, 
j  k>ssed  the  page  at  Psalm  119:  46  —  ‘I  will  speak 
’  of  thy  testimonies  before  kings  and  will  not  be 
ashamed.’  ” 
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SAYS  A  CATHOLIC 
MAY  BE  PRESIDENT 

Martin  Conboy  Believes  Ameri¬ 
can  Voters  Will  Not  Be 
Swayed  by  Bigotry. 


ANALYZES  yOTERS’  CROUPS 


Quaker*  ifewS#  Unitarians  and  Non- 
Church  JMembera  Not  Hos- 
tits*  H&4 Bays, 


Martin  Conboy,  President  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic*  Club  and  member  of  the  American 
Bat*  Association,  has  written  an  article 
for  the  July  Forum  on  the  subject. 
“Can  a  Catholio  Be  President?**  Mia 
article  follows,  in  part: 

“There  has  been  little  worth  while 
consideration  of  this  subject.  When  tt 
crops  up  in  conversation  it  is  usually 
disposed  of  by  a  sententious  and  dog- 
matio  negative.  Not  infrequently  at 
quasi-religious  gatherings,  a  speaker 
will  inveigh  against  religious  bigotry 
and  intolerance  and  cite,  as  illustrating 
the  thing  condemned,  the  impossibility 
of  electing  to  the  Presidency  any  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  professing  the  Catholio 

[faith 


dm 


The  question  which  will  be  discussed 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  If  a  Catholic 
of  unblemished  life,  fully  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  Presidency 
is  nominated  for  that  office  by  one 
of  the  great;  political  parties,  will  he  be 
defeated  solely  and  exclusively  because 
of  his  religious  faith?  In  other  words, 

\  is  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith 
a  disqualification  for  the  Presidency  in 
j  the  minds  of  the  American  electorate 
j  or  such  portion  thereof  as  is  controlling 
S  in  an  election? 

“Comparative  religious  statistic*, 

;  while  not  of  any  great  assistance  in  ©»- 
jji  abling  us  to  answer  the  question,  hate  1 
5  a  certain  bearing  on  it.  The  Statesmen’s 
J  Year  Book  for  1923  gives  Catholics,  as 
H  members  of  a  religious  sect,  first  place 
,  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

“An  unthinking  enthusiast  on  this 
,  basis  might  almost  claim  that  no  otto 
;  but  a  Catholic  can  be  elected  President. 

.  .4  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  be- 
■  i  cause  Catholics  are  first  among  church 
.,- j  members  they  can  control  an  election, 
j  If  this  were  so,  Oregon  would  not  have 
I  adopted  the  school  law  which  has  re- 
|  cently  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

Distribution  of  Catholics. 

*  “Whatever  place  and  value  in  the  dis- 
1  cussion  be  given  to  religious  statistics, 

|  it  remains  true  that  Catholics  constitute 
j  a  substantial  portion  of  the  populatioh 
|  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Southern  and  certain  of 
the  Southwestern  and  Middle  Western 
States.  To  these  people  the  fact  that  a 
3  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  a  Catho- 
j.j  lie  will  not  constitute  a  disqualification. 

•d  Certainly  he  will  not  be  considered  dis- 
!  |  qualified  by  that  portion  of  his  fellow 
kj  citizens  who  profess  the  same  faith  as 
,  3  he  does. 

“It  is  just  as  true,  however,  that  if 
i  ail  citizens  professing  the  Catholic  faith 
1  were  to  vote  for  a  given  candidate  and 
jf)  all  members  of  other  religious  denom- 
inations  were  to  vote  against  him,  he 
I  would  be  defeated.  All  Catholics,  how- 
M  ever,  will  not  vote  for  one  candidate, 
and  by  the  same  token  all  non-Catl^olics 
will  not  vote  for  or  against  any  given 
candidate.  In  passing  let  us  register  at 
1  this  point  the  fact  that  all  non-Catholics 
I  are  not  anti-Catholics,  and  another  fact, 
j  that  though  there  may  be  an  anti- 
t  Catholic  vote,  there  is  not  and  never 
m  has  been  any  such  thing  as  a  Catholic 
vote.  Catholics  vote  according  to  polit- 
4  leal  and  not  religious  preferences. 

“This  brings  us  to  the  next  stage  of 
l  our  consideration,  the  difficult  one  of  at- 
!  tempting  to  compute,  the  number  of 
t  those  who  may  be  expected  to  be  af- 
1  firmatively  hostile  to  a  Catholic  for 
1 ;  President.  To  determine  how  powerful 
h  the  element  is,  we  should  start  by  elim- 
|  inating  certain  religious  sects,  on  the  as- 
I  sumption  that  the  religious  question  will  j 
J  not  influence  their  vote.  Among  Protes-  j 
|  tant  denominations  it  is  not  likely  that  | 

1  Episcopalians,  Quakers,  Congregational- 
gg  ists  and  Unitarians  would  exhibit  any 
religious  intolerance.  I  feel  reasonably 
:v  sure  about  Episcopalians  and  Quakers 
J  and  intuitively  so  about  the  others.  In 
M  Utah,  the  Mormons  would  not  be  anti- 
g|  Catholic,  and  this  would  be  true  of  the 
n  Mormons  wherever  they  reside.  The 
Jews,  who  are  to  be  found  in  consider- 

Iable  numbers  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  Middle 
and  Pacific  Coast  States,  can  surely  be 
counted  upon  as  opposing  any  such  dis- 
a  crimination.  Some  Presbyterians  may 
3  be  found  in  the  anti-Catholic  ranks.  But 
B  those  who  are  fearful  of  religious  dis¬ 
crimination  will  probably  insist  that  the 
largest  number  who  may  be  expected  to 
exhibit  a  hostile  attitude  to  a  candidate 
U*r  President  on  religious  grounds  are 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists  of  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States. 

The  Non-Church  Voters. 

“We  have  left  altogether  out  of 
odhsfderation  the  voter  who  is  not  af¬ 
filiated  with  any  religious  organization. 

He  is  more  numerous  than  the  members 
of  all  the  religious  denominations  com¬ 
bined.  Certainly  there  is  no  basis  for 
assuming  that  he  will  take  any  religious 
v-sition  with  respect  to  a  political  candi¬ 
date. 
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•oefore  by  concluding  that  twi  . - 

such  overwhelming  reimm,, there  is  no 
as  to  lustJfv  thf  rellfeious,  opposition 
'  Catholic  is^dTsqualifitd81]^^011  F1!*  a 
the  American  electorate  hv  me  of 
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Catholics  have  held  eww  L 
importance  within  the  e-i ft  •on 
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has  twice  elected  a  Catholic  as  Governor 
and  very  nearly  elected  him  a  S 
H  tme-  Ai  least  three  Catholics  have  been 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
.  \o.rk.  Illinois  has  elected  a  Cathnlto  « 
Governor.  Kentucky  has  hid  two  lieu¬ 
tenant  Governors  who  were  Cathklf™ 
j  Louisiana,  of  course,  being  Dredomll 
\  nant.y  Catholic,  has  frequently  elected 
!  Governors  who  were  Catholics^ 
Glassachusetts,  New  York  tit 
lninnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,’  Ariionl’ 
California,  Oregon,  Louisiana 
North  Dakota  and  doubtless  Either  Rtatf. 

Sena  tp6nt  Gath°liCS  to  the  ^  StllZ 

Chief  Justices  of  the 

Boger  Brooks  "Tam!-?  wh^fwaf  Andrew 
“  Secretary  of  the  TreasJr^ 
Edward  Douglass  White 


Senate. 

“Two 

United 


of  the 
States 


Jackson’s 
was  one  and 
the  other. 

A  Plea  Against  Prejudice. 

“No  one  can  be  elected  unless  he  ie 
first  nominated,  and  we  must  devote  the 
final  word  to  political  parties.  Both  of 
the  great  political  parties  should  go 
about  the  selection  of  their  candidate* 
for  the  Presidency  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  religious  belief  and  should  make 
;  !t  obvious  that  political  parties  are  flret 
and  foremost  true  American  institu¬ 
tions,  cherishing,  emphasizing  and  in¬ 
sisting  upon  the  vindication  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  g-uarantees  and  condemning 
en.v  attempt  to  disturb  or  question  then) 

“With  such  data  as  is  available  and 
relying  upon  the  belief,  which  must  be 
tne  only  reasonable  and  justifiable  one, 
that  tiie  American  electorate  is  devoted 
to  American  ideals,  I  feel  justified  in 
answering  that  an  Americen  citizen, 
qualified  for  the  position  by  character, 
ability  and  diligence,  is  not  disqualified 
tor  the  Presidenoy  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  CatboliaF 


WHAT  PRICE  GLORY 


NICOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
President  Columbia  University 


The  World  War,  all  told,  cost — apart 
from  30  million  lives — 400  Billion  Dol¬ 
lars.  With  that  money  we  could  have 
built  a  $2500  house,  furnished  it  with 
$1,000  worth  of  furniture,  placed  it  on 
five  acres  of  land  worth  $100  per  acre 
and  given  this  home  to  each  and  every 
family  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  Australia,  England,  Wales,  Ire¬ 
land,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia. 

We  could  have  given  to  each  city  of 
20,000  inhabitants  and  over,  in  each 
country  named,  a  five  million  dollar 
library  and  a  ten  million  dollar  univer¬ 
sity.  Out  of  what  was  left  we  could 
have  set  aside  a  sum  at  5  per  cent  that 
would  provide  a  $1,000  yearly  salary  for 
125.000  teachers  and  a  like  salary  for 
125,000  nurses. 

MONT  J.  MOSES 

REALTY  AND  REALTY  LOANS 
The  Safe  Insurance  Man 
Established  40  Years 
GREELEY,  COLORADO 
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Sec*  Conflict  of  Authority. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

ALBANY.  Feb.  2<3.-For  nearly  six 
hours  today  the  champions  of  national 
prohibition  battled  with  the  forces  op¬ 
posing  ratification  of  the  Federal  pro¬ 
hibition  amendment  at  a  hearing  before 
a  joint  legislative  committee.  •  In  point 
of  attendance,  as  well  as  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  battle  of  oratory,  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Capitol.  An  hour  before  the 
hearing  was  scheduled  to  begin  the  spa¬ 
cious  Assembly  Chamber,  where  it  was 
held  was  crowded,  while  lobbies  and  ap¬ 
proaches  were  choked  with  persons 
struggling  to  gain  admission. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  led  the  prohi- 
bition  forces.  He  held  the  vast  audience  g 
spellbound  during  an  address  that  lasted  | 
more  than  hour.  Samuel  Gompers,  Pres-  | 
ident  of  the  American  Federation  of  | 
Labor,  ex-United  States  Senator  Joseph  g 
W.  Bailey  of  Texas,  and  Austin  G.  Fox,  K 
a  prominent  New  York  layer,  who  ap-  | 
peerad  to  oppose  the  ratification  of  the  ^ 
Federal  amendment  on  behal  | 

New  York  City  Bar  Association,  led  | 
fiirht  for  the  “  wet  ”  forces. 

Though  the  prohibition  forces  made- a 
greater  demonstration  than  on  an)  | 
pSSous-occamn,  it  is  not  believed  tha  | 
today’s  developments  will  bring  abou  >.'j| 
any  change  in  the  situation  effecting  K 
the  Federal  Amendment,  which  is  slated  | 
for  defeat,  at  least  at  the  present  se.s-  I 
b’od.  The  concurrent  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Senate 
Committee  of  Taxation  and  Retrench¬ 
ment,  and  providing  for  an  amendment 
bo  the  St'ate  Constitution,  which  would  Eg 
make  New  York  bone  dry,  if  ratified,  in  || 
1919,  will  have  the  right  of  way  in  the 
present  Legislature  as  providing  a 
means  of  getting  a  line  on  the  sentiment 
among  the  people  on  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  prohibition  prior  to  legislative 
action  on  the  Federal  Amendment. 

Assembly  Chamber  Invaded. 

The  advance  guards  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  forces  began  to  arrive  at  the  Capitol 
list  night.  All  the  early  trains  today 
Idded  to  the  numbers  on  both  sides. 
Ilardly  had  the  session  of  the  Assembly 
tome  to  a  close  before  there  was  a 
I  tifih  into  the  ellambef'  to  take  posses¬ 
ion  of  the  mbers’  seats.  The  “  wets  ” 

Ivore  red  or  red,  white  and  blue  badges. 

Lhe  champions  of  prohibition  wore  large 
White  badges  on  which  appeared  the 
legend,  “Ratification  First."  'The 
••  -wets  ”  took  possession  of  that  part  of 
Hie  Assembly  Chamber  to  the  left  of 
the  main  aisle,  while  the  “  drys  ”  lined 
Up  their  forces  on  the  opposite  side. 

An  evidence  of  the  tension  about  the 
Capitol  prior  to  the  hearing  was  given  jj 
In  the  Assembly  Chamber  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  when  the  Re**  Truman  A.  Kil- 
bourne  of  Medina  opened  the  Assembly 
session  with  a  prayer,  during  the  course  p 
of  which  he  said  : 

"  We  pray  Thee  for  Thy  special  pres-  f 
ence  and  blessing  this  afternoon  on  the 
hearing  so  fraught  with  meaning  to  the 
people  of  this  State.  Grant  as  a  result 
that  soon  there  may  be  eliminated  from 
our  midst  one  of  the  great  curses  of 
national  and  personal  life  and  that  it 
may  be  put  away  from  us  forever.’’ 

Assemblyman  Martin  G.  McCue,  a 
Tammany  member  who  owns  a  hotel, 
claimed  the  floor  on  a  question  of  priv¬ 
ilege  soon  after  the  clergyman  finished. 

He  said  he  had  not  heard  the  prayer, 
but  understood  from  other  members 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  one,  that  the 
[Chaplain  had  “  not  been  fair  and  hon¬ 
est,  but  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
position  on  the  rostrum  and  his  assign¬ 
ment.”  He  asked  that  the  official 
stenographer  be  directed  to  read  the 
prayer,  so  that  he  could  move  to  have  <■ 
it  stricken  from  the  record,  if  he  shr,7,m  I 
find  the  rumors  verified.  Speaker  Swei?  1 
ruled  that  this  motion  could  not  ^ 
brought  until  the  minutes  of  todav 
session  were  submitted  for  approvaf  at 

incident'011  t0m°rr0W-  Th-  e'nded^the 
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;  Austen  G.  Fox  was  the  first  speaker 
sat  the  hearing.  He  told  the  committees 
{that  the  Bar  Association,  at  its  annual 
|  meeting,  had  adopted  a  resolution  op- 
|  posing  ratification  of  the  Federal 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
create  a  conflict  of  authority  between 
Federal  and  State  authorities  through 
its  provision  for  concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  the  enforcement  of  prohibition. 

“This  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever 
been  suggested  that  Congress  and  tne 
States  have  concurrent  power  to  en¬ 
force  cm  article  of  amendment,  said 
Mr.  Fox.  “  This  form  is  not  only  on- 
«  jectionable,  but  dangerous.  If  we  mean 
\  to  give  Congress  power  to  enforce  pro- 
1  hibition,  let  us  say  so.  If  you  think  it 
wise  to  give  the  State  control,  say  so, 
but  do  not  mix  your  authorities,  or  you 
are  bound  to  have  trouble.  What  would 
have  happened  to  the  Thirteenth  amend¬ 
ment,  freeing  the  slaves,  if  the  South 


ment,  irreins  ure 

i  had  proposed  to  insert  a  provision  that 
the  Congress  and  the  several  States 


I '  tne  e  ongrtss  etna  ov, , 

i shall  have  concurrent  power  to  euforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation  . 

Samuel  Gompers,  who  was  called  upon 
hext  said  he  had  been  directed  to  ap¬ 
pear'  by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
end  by  other  federated  labor  interests. 
Mr.  Gompers  said  that  not  only  all  the 
organized  labor  in  the  State,  but  in  the 
nation,  was  opposed  to  prohibition.  He 
said  that  personally  he  opposed  PJ"0™" 
bition  because  “  it  did  not  root  out  the 
great  evil  of  intemperance.  Any  how-, 
Mr  Gompers  said,  this  was  hardly  a 
time  to  divide  in  opposite  camps  over 

1^® Tl^e  question  involved  is  deeper  than 
the  Constitutional  issue,”  said  Mr. 
Gompers.  “Drinking  should  be  the 
kubject  to  rules  of  common  sense,  not  of 
I  Faw  The  suppression  by  law  of  the 
normal  habits  of  a  man  is  not  only  in¬ 
jurious,  but  dangerous.  The  exercise 
of  his  normal  habits  is  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  the  individual.  Because 
here  and  there  small  numbers  abuse 
that  right  this  is  no  reason  for  denyln0 
It  to  all.” 


Dangerous  Economically,  Says 
Gompers. 


Mr.  Gompers  said  that  the  temper¬ 
ance  people  themselves  were  most  in- 
temperate  in  their  expressions. 

**  The  President  of  the  United  States 
1  has  been  maligned  and  characterized 
J  by  them  as  the  chief  brewer  of  America. 
(The  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
9  been  stigmatized  by  foul  men  Oui 
1  urmv  in  Europe  has  been  characterized 
1  by  the  advocates  of  prohibition  as  a 
■  rum  sodden  gang  of  men,  and  though 
1 1 his  has  been  repudiated  by  General 
j  Pershing,  it  was  only  a  few  nights  ago 
I  heard  this  sland#  upon  our  fighting 


boys  in  France  repeated  in  the  vilest 
terms  by  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
Congressional  elections  in  New  Ioik 
Citv.” 

Mr.  Gompers  said  that  prohibition  was 
dangerous  front  an  economic  point  of 
view,  because  it  would  throw  an  army 
of  men  out  of  employment.  He  said  it 
was  particularly  dangerous  with  the 
country  at  war  and  would  bring  no  out¬ 
weighing  good  in  return. 

”  I  plead  that  there  is  not  any  one 
thing  that  can  bring  more  comfort  to 
the  heart  of  Kaiserism  in  Germany 
than  this  proposition,  which  I  regard 
as  one.  of  the  most  unpatriotic  ever 
submitted  to  our  people,”  said  the  labor 
leader.  “  Ahd  look  at  Russia.  I  won’t 
attempt  to  present  to  you  ecen  a 
thought  that  the  condition  of  Russia 
is  primarily  due  to  prohibition,  but  the 
fact  is  as  it  is:  the  situation  there  is 
as  it  is.  . 

This  utterance  was  greeted  with  jeers 
and  laughter  from  the  “  drys.” 

•'  Aren’t  we  asking  about  enough  of 
German  and  Austrian  and  Italian  fel¬ 
low-citizens,”  Mr.  Gompers  asked,  “  to 
be  loyal  and  give  their  support  to  this 
Government  against  the  countries  of 
their  own  oirth,  or  the  birth  of  their 
parents,  without  injecting  at  this  time  a 
question  of  rekulating  or  prohibiting 
their  normal  habits!  ” 

Everett  P.  Wheeler,  representing  the 
Reform  Club,  the  Downtown  Asoscia- 
tion,  and  the  Czech  Association  ot  New 
York  Citv,  filed  briefs  with  the  rommit- 
tese  in  which  he  contended  that  the 
Federal  amendment  had  not  been  adopt¬ 
ed  and  submitted  by  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
viso  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
^option  of  such  amendments.  Mr. 
heeler  said  only  47  votes,  less  than  a 
ijority.  had  been  cast  for  it  in  the 
lited  States,  while  in  the  House 
nsiderably  less  than  .  two-thirds,  had 


ment  in  force  for  128  years  said  h  n 

SVate-  “  .Slment 

has  been  proposed  having  for  its  obj  • 
the  curtailment  of  the  liberties  o  <- 
zens.” 


Warns  State  Against  Amendment 
Habit) 

■  Senator  Bailey  made  a  strong  point  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  the  State  of  New  York  with  many 
times  the  population  of  such  States  as 
Oklahoma  and  Arizona,  had  only ’  the 

555  « 

I  had  only  one-fourth  of  the  population 

li  represented  by  New  \  ork  3  that 

I  "New  York  is  the  last  Srate  tha 
1  should  invite  the  amendment  habit,  he 
said  ■“  New  York  is  the  last  State  tnat 
should  submit  to  interference  ' 

States  with  its  local  affairs.  Nr  °th_ 
you  interfere  in  the  local  affa*7s  nm]Iar 
er  States.  You  are  not  any  *0° 
among  the  States  of  the  Lmon  nent 

now. 


Bailey  Predicts  a  New  Party. 

Senator  Bailey  compared  the  Union  to 
a  vast  edifice  and  the  States  to  forty- 
eight  pillars  supporting  it.  “  Would  you 
destroy  the  Union  in  order  to  destroy  the 
saloon?  ”  he  asked.  “  The  moment  you 


■  deprive  one  State  of  its  right  of  local 


deprive  une  oiaic  ° —  -  . ,  ^ 

m  self-government,  you  destroy  one  of  the 
1  pillars.  The  moment  you  depiAi  e  all  the 
1  States  of  that  right  you  may  just  as 
I  well  make  a  bonfire  out  of  the  P^ederai 
1  Constitution. 

1  ”  Persist  in  digging  under  the  founda- 

1  tions  of  this  Republic  and  we  have  to 
a  employ  the  mechanics  of  another  party 
■4  to  do  our  work.  This  is  n cn.  a  threat, 

:  but  a  prediction.  Tne  organization  of  a 
jnew  party  is  inevitable.  It  will  take  all 
I  of  the  Democratic  Party, 

I  Republican  Party  .and  what  it  does  not 
J  take  of  these  wlil  go  to  the  Socialists. 

■  ■you  cannot  continue  three  radical  par- 
ties  at  the  present.  There  must  be  one 
conservative  party."  _  .  . 

He  drew  cheers  from  the  Socialists 
when  he  wound  up  by  saying :  “  The 

Socialists  might  take  our  property,  but 
they  would  not  take  our  liberties. 

State  Superintendent  Anderson  of  tne 
New  York  Anti-Saloon  League,  who 
marshaled  the  prohibition  forces,  had 
many  more  speakers  on  hand  than  ha  a 
the  44  wets.”  There  w^ere  so  many  of 
them  in  fact,  that  after  a  while  Mr. 
Anderson  was  compelled,  in  order  to 
save  time,  to  have  his  prospective  ora¬ 
tors  merely  stand  up,  give  their  names, 
and  the  interests  they  represented.  There 
were  approximately  fifty  such  instances. 
Mr  Anderson  introduced  as  his  first 
speaker  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  State  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women's  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union.  . 

"  Women  appear  here  for  the  first 
time  as  voters  who  can  ask  you  "witn 
authority  to  ratify  this  amendment, 
she  said.  “  I  remind  you  gentlemen  of 
the  committees  that  there  are  4o,000 
members  of  our  association  in  tn.s 
State,  and  that  we  all  are  old  enough 
to  vote.  Public  sentiment  is  against 
1  rum  The  Government  in  this  war  for- 
J  bids  the  sale  of  rum  to  men  in  uniform. 
1  Why  protect  the  soldier  at  the  front 
I  and  not  his  brother  at  home?  Is  it  that 
1  the  Government  needs  the  revenue, 
j  Must  the  boy  at  home  drink  liquor  in 
j  order  to  provide  a  tax  to  support  his 
i  brother  at  the  front?  ” 


k 


The  Governor's  Message  as  the  | 
Measure  of  a  Man. 

1 

The  marked  traits  of  Governor  Odell  s 
message  to  the  Legislature  are  clearness 
and  fearlessness.  Both  qualities  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The 
first  message  of  a  newcomer  to  this  lngh  j 
J  office  is  always  useful  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
sonal  introduction.  As  a  certificate  of 
|  intellectual  and  moral  fitness  the  present 
document  is  likely  to  surprise  some  people 
and  perhaps  to  gratify  all. 

Without  a  single  phrase  of  rhetorical 
display,  and  without  a  sentence  or  a  sen¬ 
timent  indicating  a  disposition  to  formu¬ 
late  “  principles  ”  or  indulge  in  generaliza¬ 
tion,  Governor  Odell’s  message  compels 
the  interest  of  every  intelligent  reader, 

1  and  wins  his  admiration  likewise  by  the 
thoroughness  of  the  knowledge  which  it 
denotes,  and  the  force  and  aptness  of  its 
recommendations  This  is  an  intellectual 
achievement.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  the  | 
document  businesslike,  tor  that  description  j 
is  sometimes  applied  to  State  papers  which  j 
lack  every  desirable  quality  save  the  meie 
intention  to  be  practical.  Here  we  have  j 
a  swift,  and  searching  survey  of  the  whole  i 
range  of  the  State's  great  affairs,  and  at  I 
every  necessary  point  a  comment,  or  con-  I 
|  elusion  or  opinion  without  the  waste  of  a  I 
word.  It  is  a  literary  production  of  high  I 
I  merit;  for  it  is  a  model  of  lucid  statement  | 
T  of  distinctly  formed  ideas. 

The  fearlessness  which  we  have  spoken  J 
I  0f  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  of  the  message  is  absolute.  A  good 
example  of  the  independence  of  the 
Governor’s  attitude  is  found  in  his  treat- 
t  ment  of  the  State  expenditures.  The 
i  Comptroller's  financial  showing  is  so  sat¬ 
isfactory,  the  tax  rate  so  low  and  the 
revenue  so  abundant,  that  congratulation 
rather  than  a  critical  examination  of  de- 
I  tails  would  seem  to  most  incoming  Govern- 
|  ors  the  thing  in  order.  Mr.  Odell  an- 
ki  pounces  squarely  as  the  result  of  his  pre- 
-  liminary  investigation  that  wasteful  ex¬ 
travagance  exists  to-day  in  almost  every 
State  department.  He  does  more  than 
that.  He  points  out  exactly  where  it  exists. 
He  does  even  more  than  that,  again.  He 
indicates  to  the  Legislature  the  exact  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  retrenchment  seems  to  him 
j  to  be  possible  and  advisable.  No  con¬ 
sideration  of  political  comfort  or  party 
;  expediency  restrains  his  suggestions  in 
these  particulars.  The  fear  of 
;  powerful  enemies  in  this  quarter  or  that 
does  not  interfere  with  his  disclosure,  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  and l  the  per¬ 
il  Vormance  of  his  own  duty,  of  the  inordi¬ 
nately  excessive  compensation  now  paid  by 
the  State  for  certain  specified  services, 

either  by  salaries  or  fees. 

The  Governor  shows,  for  instance,  that  in 
|  the  case  of  the  collateral  inheritance  tax. 

■  -  which  in  four  years  has  amounted  to  nearly 
twelve  million  dollars,  the  cost  of  ap¬ 
praisement  and  collection  has  actually  been 
thirteen  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  legal  ex¬ 
penses.  He  points  out  that  the  State 
jf  Factory  Inspector's  department  is  costing 
j  SXw  a  year  and  employing  nearly  as 
|  many  men  as  are  needed  for  the  enforce- 
|  ent  0f  the  excise  laws;  how  a  saving  of 
n00  a  year  can  be  effected  in  the  ex- 
I  oe^ges  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities;  that 
a  single-headed  Prison  Commission  would 
save  at  least  $10,000  a  year;  that  the_con- 


solidatlon  of  the  Forest  Preserve  Board  j 
and  the  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sion  would  save  the  State  about  $35,000;  1 
that  the  State’s  printing  bill  has  grown 
four  hundred  per  cent,  since  1880;  and  so  j 
l  on  In  many  other  departments,  -whereof  the  j 
j  present  condition  might  be  accepted  com-  I 
1  placently  by  an  Executive  less  energetic  or  | 
conscientious. 

His  remarks  on  the  subject  of  taxation  | 
j  are  quite  as  direct  and  courageous.  He  ap-  1 
f  proves  the  principle  of  the  Franchise  tax, 
jj  but  believes  that  the  present  law  is  crude 
In  the  methods  of  its  administration,  and 
I  Works  hardship  in  some  directions  while 
\  It  lacks  enforcement  in  others.  His  re- 
\  marks  on  the  subject  of  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  State  taxation  of  financial 
1  institutions  of  the  various  sorts  are  the 
5  result  of  careful  study  and  merit  close 
3  attention. 

In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the 
I  Greater  New  York  Charter,  he  thinks 
3  that  every  department  needs  corrective 
i  legislation.  Many  officers  of  this  city 
I  nvo  receiving  a  larger  remuneration  for  f 
i  their  services  than  that  which  is  given  to  j 
|  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  j 
j  Sheriff  of  New  York,  for  example,  without  j 
|  the  great  pecuniary  responsibility  formerly  | 
attaching  to  his  office,  gets  in  salary  and 
|  fees  probably  $80,000  a  year.  The  com- 
•  bined  salaries  and  fees  of  the  Sheriff.  County 
--■j  clerk  and  Begistrar  of  Kings  amount  to 
|  $800,000.  The  Governor  strongly  urges  | 

’  J  the  abolition  of  the  fee  system  where  exees-  j 
-  I  eive  compensation  obtains;  and  in  the  case  | 
|l  of  many  public  departments,  State  and 
municipal,  the  substitution  of  single-headed  J 
HI  commissions. 

As  to  the  New  York  Police  Department, 
his  opinions  are  definite  and  clearly  ex-  I 
1  pressed.  Not  a  State  Constabulary  law.  1 
v  i,ut  a  complete  centralization  of  power  V 
in  a  single  officer,  to  be  the  absolute  head  J 
j  of  the  police  system  in  this  city,  accountable  | 

:  ;  to  the  Mayor  as  the  Mayor  i3  accountable  I 
Gjj  to  the  Governor,  and  subject  to  removal  I 
r&j  by  either,  is  Governor  Odkli/s  recom-  I 
mendation.  He  also  favors  the  entire  | 
|  separation  of  the  Bureau  of  Elections  from  j 

1  the  Police  Department  of  the  city  of  New 
;  York,  and  the  establishment  of  a  bi-par- 

tisan  "board  appointed  by  the  Mayor  on  the 

2  certification  of  the  two  great  political 
HI  parties. 

Concerning  the  Ramapo  question,  the 
|  Governor  asks  for  the  speedy  enactment 
■]  of  laws  which  shall  give  the  city  prefer- 
y  ence  over  private  corporations  in  the  mat¬ 
e’s  ter  of  the  acquisition  of  water  rights,  and 
j  the  same  freedom  and  power  as  are  enjoyed 
s  py  other  municipalities  in  securing  an 
’fcj  additional  water  supply. 

for  the  correction  of  the  scandalous 
j  practices  made  possible  by  the  system 
j  of  administering  our  divorce  laws,  he 
L:  i  recom  mem  la  a  mandatory  amenduumt 

1  providing  that  Ihe  service  of  summons 
must  be  proven,  and  the  case  heard,  b\  a 

trial  Judge  in  open  court. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  touched 
by  the  new  Governor’s  initial  message. 
He  has  expressed  himself  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  as  to 
what  he  means.  His  opinions  on  many 
subjects  are  such  as  to  provoke  earnest 
discussion  and  vigorous  opposition.  Be 
have  not  been  considering  them  here  on 
their  merits  as  distinct  propositions,  but 
rather  as  propositions  whereof  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  the  courage  serve  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  to  foreshadow 
the  character  of  his  administration. 


The  Democratic  Party  of  the  Century. 

The  Democratic  party  enters  upon  the 
new  century  with  practically  all  the  issues 
which  gave  it  distinction  in  the  last  century 
settled  and  removed  from  controversy. 

Slavery,  with  the  fierce  political  contests 
growing  out  of  it,  has  passed  away  finally, 
though  to  it  there  has  succeeded  a  restriction 
of  the  suffrage  to  exclude  the  enfranchised 
negroes  which  defies  the  Democratic  theory 
by  establishing  a  political  oligarchy  in  the 
very  States  where  the  domination  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  so  complete  as  to  be 
almost  undisputed.  Out  of  this  new  devel¬ 
opment  may  arise  contests  over  the  prin 
ciple  of  the  suffrage  into  which  the  Democ¬ 
racy  will  enter  with  a  character  ladically 
transformed. 

The  question  of  State's  Rights  was  set¬ 
tled  by  war.  So  far  as  the  centralization 
of  power  in.  the-  Federal  Government  is 
concerned,  it  was  never  carried  to  a  farther 
extreme  than  during  the  Cleveland  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  matter  of  the  Chicago 
riots.  The  tariff  question  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  controversy  and  practically 
lias  settled  itself.  Protection  distinctively 
was  maintained  by  the  last  Democratic 
Congress,  and  the  present  indications  are 
that  hereafter  the  stronghold  of  protection 
is  to  be  the  Southern  States,  also  now  tire 
strougliold  of  Democracy.  This  policy 
of  developing  American  industry  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  practical  vindication  so  complete 
that  there  remains  only  feeble  academic 
opposition  to  it.  Politically  it  is  accepted 
by  all  parties.  It  did  not  provoke  con¬ 
troversy  in  either  of  the  two  last  national 
campaigns.  The  question  of  the  currency 
as  finally  raised  by  the  Democratic  party 
in  1896,  alter  a  period  of  more  or  less  re- 
pudiatory  doctrine  extending  back  to 
1868,  with  a  specific  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Resumption  act  in  1876,  may  also 
be  treated  now  as  settled. 

What,  then,  are  to  be  the  Issues  which 
will  give  distinction  to  the  Democratic 
party  hereafter?  Mr.  Cleveland  can  only 
look  back  to  the  “  true  Democracy  "  of 
the  last  century,  though  it  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  political  dust  heap  by  the 
evolution  of  events.  Mr.  Bryan,  more 
specifically  and  more  intelligently,  treats 
the  Chicago  platform  of  1896  as  the  regen-1 
eration  of  Democracy— the  beginning  of 
new  period  hr  its  development.  The  Dernt 
cratic  party  can  never  again  be  what  it  waj 
before.  A  new  spirit  of  life  has  entered  into  t 
The  particular  silver  issue  may  pass  away 
inopportune  or  having  no  logioal  relati 
to  pertinent  public  questions,  but  the  rat 
calism  then  infused  into  Democracy  w  . 
remain  to  give  it  vitality  and  a  reason  f  f 
distinctive  existence.  The  issue  of  "  if* 
perialisnr  ”  may  assume  a  shape  whi*  , 
will  be  lees  artificial  than  that  it  Irad  A 
l  a  last  campaign,  but  it  will  be  joined 
/with  radical  social  theories  or  be  suborcli- 
I nated  by  them  and  made  incidental  only, 
j  It  seems  inevitable  that  the  Democratic 
j  party  of  the  future  should  become  the 
I  expression  of  popular  discontent  with  the 
f  conditions  of  material  progress  estab¬ 
lished  and  of  resistance  to  them.  In  189t* 
I  and  again  in  1900  it  kindled  a  fire  of  re¬ 
bellion  which  its  conservative  and  reao- 
I  tionary  spirits  will  not  be  able  to  smother, 
j  Bryan  and  Altgeld  and  Tillman  seem 
to  be  the  present  prophets  of  Democracy. 


“73tiTtSS**"wifl  cuTanotTina  gmlnat^fi'e  rule  ■ 
of  forty-five  minutes  per  acre.”  An  ordi- 


Unole  Sam  Seen  by  Friendly  Eyes. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review  Mr.  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 

F.  S.  S.,  makes  a  study  of  those  elements  of 
power  and  wealth  in  the  United  States 
which,  as  he  expresses  it.  have  “enabled 
a  community  of  wood  cutters  and  farmers 
to  become,  in  less  than  100  years,  the  great¬ 
est  nation  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Mulhall,  a  native  of  Ireland,  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Irish  College  of  Rome,  has  been 
of  high  repute  for  many  years  as  a  statis-  ^ 
tician.  His  experience  in  the  study  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  nations  gives  i 
value  to  his  present  array  of  facts  and  fig-  | 
ures,  and  to  his  emphatic  declaration  thr.4 
“  if  we  take  a  survey  of  mankind  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  as  regards  the  physical, 
mechanical,  and  intellectual  force  of  na¬ 
tions,  we  find  nothing  to  compare  with  the  I 
United  States  in  this  present  year  of  1895.”  £ 
The  units  of  power  which  he  employs  in 
his  calculations  are  themselves  interesting.  | 
The  working  power  of  an  able-bodied  male  ; 
adult,  he  tells  us,  is  300  foot-tons  daily;  | 
that  of  a  horse,  3,000;  while  the  standard  of 
steam  horse  power  is  4,000.  The  foot-ton 
is  that  amount  of  power  which,  if  concen-  « 
trated  and  applied,  could  raise  a  ton  the  ;  ) 
height  of  a  foot.  Taking  this  basis,  Mr.  | 


y 


I  Mulhall  finds  the  working  power  of  the 
United  States  to  be  approximately  as  fol- 
1  lows  at  various  dates : 


acre. 

nary  farm  hand  in  the  United  States,  says 
Mr.  Mulhall,  thanks  to  these  mechanical 
appliances,  raises  as  much  grain  as  three 
hands  do  in  England,  four  in  France,  five  in 
Germany,  and  six  in  Austria.  Reducing  all 
farm  products  to  a  grain  standard  by  sup¬ 
posing  ten  pounds  of  meat  or  two  gallons  of 
wine  to  be  e.qual  to  a  bushel,  he  finds  the 
number  of  bushels  of  grain  per  hand  raised 
in  the  United  States  to  be  475;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  328;  in  France,  188;  in 
Germany,  118;  in  Italy,  115;  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  97.  Yet  again  he  quotes  Mr. 
Atkinson  as  showing  that  in  America  the 
labor  of  one  man  in  300  days  in  the  year  is 
equivalent  to  the  production  of  4,500  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  while  that  of  three  other  men 
represents  the  cutting,  thrashing,  milling, 
and  transporting  to  market.  Thus  four 
men  carry  to  the  baker’s  flour  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  at  twelve  ounces  of  bread 
daily,  for  a  year.  “In  other  words,  one 
man  can  feed  250,  whereas  in  Europe  one 
man  feeds  only  thirty  persons;”  and  little 
improvement  in  Europe  can  be  expected,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  people  there  consider  that 
labor-saving  appliances  are  an  evil,  and 
that  the  more  persons  there  are  employed  in 
doing  any  given  work  the  better. 

Passing  to  other  matters,  Mr.  Mulhall 
declares  that  “‘the  intellectual  power  of 
the  Great  Republic  is  in  harmony  with 
the  industrial  and  mechanical.”  The  census 
of  1890  showed  that  87  per  cent,  of  the 
j.  total  population  over  ten  years  of  age  could 
read  and  write,  and  he  asserts  that  “  in  the 


gauge  ot  wealth,  It  appears  that  the  average  accumu¬ 
lation  In  the  United  States  Is  double  what  It  is  in  the 
mother  country.  In  effect,  English  statisticians  esti¬ 
mate  the  ordinary  accumulation  in  Great  Britain  at 
£5,  say  $24.  per  head,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the 
American  average  Is  $41  per  head.” 


!0°i 


The  conclusion  is  that  our  country  is  now 
“by  far  the  greatest  productive  power  in 
the  world;”  that  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  nation  “  is  attended  to  in  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  manner  than  in  Europe,”  and  that  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  averages  $7,000,000 
daily.  “  These  simple  facts  tell  us  what  a 
wonderful  country  has  sprung  up  beyond 
the  Atlantic  in  a  single  century,  and  furnish 
a  scathing  commentary  on  the  books  writ¬ 
ten  by  English  travellers  only  fifty  years 
ago.”  Englishmen  now,  according  to  Mr. 
Mulhall,  have  more  correct  views,  while 
“  the  rest  of  mankind  marks  with  wonder 
and  admiration  the  onward  march  of  the 
Great  Republic.”  There  is  no  doubt,  at  all 
events,  of  the  sincere  good  will  which  this 
admirer  of  America  has  for  us. 

'f 


Millions  of  foot- tons  daily. 


Foot-tons 
^  daily  per 


Tear. 

Hand. 

Horse. 

Steam. 

Total. 

inhab. 

1S20... 

...  758 

3,800 

240 

4,203 

440 

1840... 

...1,406 

12,900 

8,040 

17,346 

1,020 

1860... 

...2,805 

22,200 

14,000 

89,005 

1,240 

1880... 

...4,450 

36,600 

36,340 

77,390 

1,545 

1895... 

...6,406 

55,200 

07,700 

129,306 

1,940 

In  this  reckoning  the  working  power  per 
I  inhabitant  is  seen  almost  to  have  doubled 
since  1840,  while  the  entire  effective  force 
of  the  American  people  is  more  than  three 
times  what  it  was  in  1860.  The  most  rapid 
growth,  of  course,  is  in  steam  power.  The 
horse  power  of  steam  is  nearly  twice  as 
great  this  year  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago, 
taking  together  locomotive  engines,  steam¬ 
boats,  and  the  fixed  power  of  mines  and 
factories,  and  nearly  five  times  as  great  as 
that  of  1860.  To  illustrate  the  energy  of 
the  United  States  he  compares  it  with  that 
I  of  other  nations  : 


history  of  the  human  race  no  nation  ever  be¬ 
fore  possessed  41,000,000  instructed  citi¬ 
zens.”  The' annual  school  expenditure  m  the 
United  States  is  $156,000,000,  or  $2.40  per 

inhabitant,  against  $48,000,000  and  $1.30 

in  Great  Britain;  $31,000,000  and  .80  m 
France;  $26,000,000  and  .50  in  Germany; 
$12,000,000  and. 30  in  Austria,  and  $7,000- 
OOO  and  .25  in  Italy.  Again,  the  letters  per 
inhabitant  carried  yearly,  according  to  the 
Post  Office  returns,  are  1 10  for  the  United 

States,  74  for  Switzerland,  60  for  Great 
Britain,  53  for  Germany,  49  for  Belgium, 
40  for  Holland,  39  for  France,  34  for  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  16  for  Italy, 


The  growth  of  wealth  in  this  country 
seems  to  Mr.  Mulhall  still  more  marvel- 


Milliona  of  foot-tons  daily. 


Foot-tons 

per 


Hand. 

Horse. 

Steam. 

Total. 

inliab. 

u.  s . 

..0,406 

55,200 

67,700 

129,300 

1,940 

Gr.  Brit... 

..8,210 

6,100 

46,800 

56,110 

1,470 

Germany. 

..4,280 

11,500 

29.800 

45,580*. 

902 

France... 

...8,380 

9,000 

21,600 

34,580 

910 

Austria... 

..3,410 

9,900 

9,200 

22,510 

060 

Italy . 

..2,570 

4,020 

4,800 

11,390 

380 

Spain . 

..1,540 

5,500 

3,000 

10,640 

69  C 

“Hero  we  see  that  the  United  States  possess  almost 
as  much  energy  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France 
collectively,  and  that  the  ratio  falling  to  each  Ameri¬ 
can  is  more  than  what  two  Frenchmen  or  Germans 
have  at  their  disposal.  Moreover,  the  military  arma¬ 
ments  which  keep  in  forced  idleness  4,000,000  men  in 
Europe  are  happily  unknown  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  merely  that  European  nations  are  deprived  of 
the  labor,  skill,  and  exertions  of  4,000,000  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  they  have  also  to  set  apart  1,000,000 
workers  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  classes  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  standing  armies  and  defray  the 
cost  of  artillery,  war  vessels,  &c.  Thus  the  average  of 
productive  energy  in  France,  Germany,  England,  &c. 
Is  much  less  than  appears  in  the  above  statement.  ” 

Again,  in  the  labor-saving  appliances  of 
the  United  States  he  sees  the  perfecting  of 
machinery;  the  reaping  machine,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  commonly  used  in  the  Western 
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lnus  than  the  growth  of  physical  power.  He 
finds  the  wealth  of  1820  to  be  $1,960,000,- 
000,  that  of  1860  to  be  $16,160,000,000, 
and  that  of  1890  to  be  $65,037,000,000. 
And  this  last  computation  omits  public 
lands.  The  number  of  dollars  per  inhabi¬ 
tant  was  $205  in  1820, $514  in  1860, and 
$1,039  in  1890.  Still,  there  are  three  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  that  surpass  us  in  this  lat¬ 
ter  particular,  namely,  Great  Britain  with 
$1,260  per  head,  France  with  $1,130,  and 
Holland  with  $1,080.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  represent  the  accumulations  of  many 
generations,  while  ours  is  a  new  country  . 

The  distributions  of  wealth  in  rural  and 
urban  communities  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  also  furnish  Mr.  Mulhall 
with  interesting  computations.  Here,  too, 
are  some  interesting  conclusions,  first  in 
regard  to  railway  lines,  and  then  in  regard 
to  houses : 

“ The  freight  charge  in  I860  averaged  ninety-three 
cents  per  tou  per  hundred  miles,  which  is  less  than 
half  the  charge  customary  In  Europe  ($1.00),  and  this 
implies  a  saving  in  this  respect  alone  of  $845,000,000 
yearly  to  the  American  people,  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
original  cost  of  constructing  the  lines.  Another  large 
Item  in  the  increment  of  wealth  is  houses,  which  rep¬ 
resent  an  annual  investment  of  512  per  inhabitant  of 
the  whole  Union  during  twenty  years  ending  1800. 
The  annual  average  in  Great  Britain  is  $5.00,  and,  as 
economists  recognize  the  outlay  on  houses  to  be  a 


_ 
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Railroads  as  Civilizers. 

No  doubt  the  extension  of  railways 
tends  in  an  effective  manner  to  break 
down  social  and  political  barriers  as  well 
as  to  promote  commerce.  The  opening 
in  Cuba  of  the  railroad  from  Havana  to 
Santiago  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to 
hold  together  the  Cuban  republic  by 
bringing  into  closer  harmony  its  several 
parts  and  making  difficult  successful  re¬ 
sistance  to  its  authority.  An  observant 
visitor  to  Cuba  recently  remarked  that 
if  the  railroad  had  been  built  during  the 
Spanish  regime  the  Spaniards  would  not 
havp  lost  the  island.  It  is  probable  that 
other  steps  than  the  building  of  a  railroad 
would  have  been  required  to  perpetuate 
Spanish  authority  in  Cuba;  but  it  might 
fairly  be  argued  that  the  railroad  would 
have  so  bound  together  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  island  and  so  promoted 
their  progress  as  to  make  it  easier  for 
public  opinion  to  reach  the  palace  of  the 
Governor-General  and  to  secure  those 
reforms  which  would  have  at  least  post¬ 
poned  the  day  of  reckoning  for  the  Span¬ 
ish  Government. 

The  extension  of  railways  has  proved 
everywhere  an  important  factor,  making 
for  civilization  and  political  unity.  In 
our  own  country  predictions  were  freely 
made  when  we  acquired  Louisiana  and 
Oregon  that  the  great  distance  in  space 
and  time  between  one  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Union  and  another  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  difference  of  political  aims  and 
a  conflict  of  interests  which  would  cause 
the  ponderous  fabric  to  fall  apart  of  its 
own  weight.  The  building  of  the  trans¬ 
continental  railways  put  an  end  to  that 
fear.  It  is  now  possible  to  cross  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  four  days,  and  plans  are  making 
to  reduce  this  period  materially. 

Equally  noticeable  haa  been  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  railway  extension  in  bringing 
commercial  union  and  political  unity 
into  the  once  disturbed  conditions  of 
Mexico.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Weyl  some  time  ago  in 
an  interview  with  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  it  was  once  possible  for  revolu¬ 
tion  to  continue  gaining  headway  for 
several  weeks  in  a  Mexican  province 


before  even  trie  news  reached  the  cen-  | 
tral  authority  and  permitted  it  to  act.  ! 
Under  present  conditions  the  flag  of  in-  j 
surrection  would  no  sooner  be  raised  ! 
than  the  telegraph  would  convey  the  fact  j 
to  the  central  authorities  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  a  regiment  would  be  on  its 
way  by  rail  to  the  scene  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  Every  extension  of  the  Mexican 
Central  and  the  other  railways  with 
which  Mexico  is  being  gridironed  makes 
for  the  political  union  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  republic  and 
justifies  the  belief  that,  the  condition  of 
order  which  has  been  established  and 
maintained  by  President  Diaz  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  mark  the  administration  of  his 
successors. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  in  the 
Philippines  will  go  far  to  accomplish 
there  the  results  which  have  been 
achieved  in  a  measure  by  the  same 
means  in  the  United  States,  Mexico  and 
Cuba.  A  railway  which  should  circle 
the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Luzon 
would  at  once  greatly  simplify  the  mili¬ 
tary  problem  of  moving  troops  to  any 
point  of  disturbance  and  would  bring 
the  people  who  are  now  distant  from 
the  capital  into  contact  with  civilization 
and  the  opportunities  for  industry  af¬ 
forded  by  the  American  development  of 
the  islands.  The  Civil  Government  of 
the  Philippines  is  abundantly  justified 
in  interesting  itself  actively  in  a  step 
so  important  for  the  extension  of  civili- 
zation  in  our  Oriental  possessions.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  lines  of 
railway  will  soon  be  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  by  American  capital,  now  that 
Congress  has  authorized  a  currency 
system  which  will  permit  safe  invest¬ 
ments  without  risk  of  shrinkage  in  the 
returns  upon  them  from  a  debased 
money.  Laying  rails  is  likely  to  be 
found  a  more  efficient  weapon  of  con¬ 
quest  than  casting  bullets. 

The  benefit  of  railway  construction 
in  such  countries  as  Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  lies  not  alone  in  the  increased 
power  which  it  confers  on  the  central 
government  to  act  promptly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  in  stamping  out  disorder;  it  lies 
more  in  the  genuine  unity  of  interests 
which  it  introduces  into  a  community. 
It  is  one  of  the  striking  aspects  of  modern 
progress  in  means  of  communication 
that  it  permits  industry  to  be  localized 
where  it  is  most  effective.  Raw  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  grown  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  soil,  though  far  removed  from  the 
factories  where  they  are  to  be  worked 
up  into  finished  goods,  and  the  finished 
goods  can  be  distributed  at  small  cost 
over  five  continents  from  an  efficient 
producing  centre.  This  principle  is 
applicable  to  a  local  field  like  that  of 
Cuba  or  the  island  of  Luzon,  as  well  as 
to  processes  of  production  in  the  great 
manufacturing  nations.  Each  commu¬ 
nity  in  Cuba  will  no  longer  be  from 
necessity  almost  self-sufficing  in  its 
manifold  requirements  for  certain 
classes  of  manufactured  goods,  but  will 
be  able  to  buy  them  from  the  place 
'•  V;TUV- 


where  they  can  be  most  cheaply  pro¬ 
duced,  even  with  the  added  cost  of  car¬ 
nage.  This  will  mean  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  one  part  of  the  people  of  the  . 
island  upon  another  part,  creating  a 
real  community  of  interest,  which  will 
develop  industry  upon  a  large  scale 
and,  by  affording  employment  to  labor, 
will  stifle  even  the  desire  for  disorder. 

This  has  unquestionably  been  the  effect 
of  railway  extension  in  Mexico.  The 
field  for  employment  afforded  by  the 
investment  of  American  capital  in 
smelting  mills,  mines  and  manufactures, 
as  well  as  railways,  has  given  the  people 
something  to  do  and  has  made  them  too 
busy  to  plan  the  disturbances  which 
naturally  come  to  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  has  nothing  to  lose  by  disorder. 

The  railway  in  every  undeveloped  coun¬ 
try  >  therefore,  is  the  advance  agent  of 

civilization— the  symbol  not  onlv  of  ! 1  <iay  made  public  the  foIlowlng  statement : 

_ i  ;  n  3,  oi  ,  1  “i  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Kline's  statement 

political  unity,  but  of  that  true  inter-  --  jto  make  me  revise  what  I  have  written  in 

■  j  j  the  ease  of  Corrigan  ,ys.  Rockefeller.  Mr. 

1  Kline  urges  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  sold  the 
j  stock  acquired  from  Mr.  Corrigan  soon  after 
ji  the  transaction.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
|  proves  anything.  He  may  have  bought  it 
‘jback.  He  could  have  done  so  and  made 
,  j  money. 

j  “Mr.  Kline  says  I  used  charges  made  in 
little  petition  instead  of  in  the  testimony.  I| 
||  did,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  noti 


'Not  by  the  Law  or  Rule  of 
Business,"  She  Says,  "But  by 
(^HisStandard  as  a  Churchman^ 
Have  I  Found  Him  Guilty 


] 


Cleveland,  July  13. — Miss  Ida  Tarbell  to- 


dependence  of  interests  which  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  orderly  progress. 


ROOSEVELT  NO  SUPERMAX, 

But  His  Liberality  Guarantees  Us  Against 
Church  Wars,  French  Paper  Says. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  Sun. 

Paris,  Dec.  21. — The  Liberte  prints  an 
editorial  entitled  “Roosevelt’s  Christianity,” 
in  which  it  describes  the  President  as  no 
superman  but  man  of  average  faculties, 
who  is  nevertheless  clothed  in  American 
eyes  with  a  species  of  sacerdotal  character, 
which  assures  him  considerable  prestige. 
He  is  an  apostle  of  Christianity,  representing 
anmirably  that  human  religiousness  which 
is  gradually  being  evolved  from  the  various 
religions  coexisting  in  the  United  States. 

He  is  as  sententious  as  a  parson.  His 
discourses  are  constructed  like  sermons. 
The  Bible  continually  shows  him  how  to 
impress  the  multitude.  The  writer  quotes 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  saying  that  Christianity 
is  the  sole  basis  for  a  nation’s  lasting  great¬ 
ness. 

The  correspondent  says  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  by  this  mean  any  special 
creed,  but  he  wishes  religious  life  propagated 
under  the  most  diverse  forms.  This  state 
of  mind  is  not,  properly  speaking,  piety,  but 
liberalism,  embracing  every  form  of  religion. 
It  is  the  gift  of  comprehension  granted 
sometimes  to  children  and  refused  to  cele¬ 
brated  scholars.  The  Jansenists  call  it 
grace.  The  Americans  call  it  inspiration. 

The  Americans  believe  that  all  their 
national  heroes  possessed  it,  Lincoln,  Emer¬ 
son,  McKinley,  and  now  Roosevelt.  It 
sumsupthe  nation’s  spirituality.  The  writ¬ 
er’s  objective  in  these  remarks  is  given  in 
the  final  paragraph,  which  says: 

“It  is  due  to  this  tolerant,  liberal  Christian¬ 
ity  that  Latin  anti-clericalism  has  not 
yet  penetrated  America.  While  men  like 
Roosevelt  are  at  the  head  of  theGovernment 
we  shall  have  striking  proof  that  the 
wretched  passions  agitating  us  are  as  yet 
unborn  among  his  citizens.” 


■v  &■■■■ 


have  clone  so.  I  used  nothing  which  I  had 
jj]  not  convinced  myself,  was  (rug  and  nothing 
It  in  Mr.  Kline’s  statemTfff'ruakes  me  feel  1 
j  should  retract. 

i  "I  certainly  used  certain  statements  and! 
j  important  one  not  in  the  evidence,  though: 
I  had  no  intention  of  making  it  appear  that! 
they  were  in  the  testimony.  One  of  these  ' 


j-  with  their  friend. 

ivnew  He  Was  Going  to  the  Wall. 

‘The  interview  broke  up  without  a  de¬ 
cision,  hut  as  Frank  Rockefeller  left  the 
room,  John  called  him  hack.  ‘Corrigan  is 
going  to  the  wall,  Frank,-  he  said.  T 
might  as  well  have  his  stock  as  anybody. 
Persuade  him  to  sell  and  you  get  his  min¬ 
ing  stock.’ 

“This  does  not  appear  in  the  evidence, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  if  true,  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  use  it. 

“Another  ease  in  which  Mr.  Kline  would 
accuse  me  of  using  testimony  not  in  evi¬ 
dence  is  that  Where  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
pressed  about  an  interview,  which  he  d<w 
|  nied.  is  described  as  springing  to  his  feet' 
and  exclaiming:  pi  call  God  as  m\  Judge 
that  I  dieve?  'had  at}-  interrtcrvr  -with.  ,  hj'B 
1  after  the  ‘AMI.  t  (call  God  to  witnes^c 
that.*  '  ^ - - - '’A'  » 

“Yet  later,  when  Judge  Burke  mentioned' 
*the  name  of  a1  person  present  in^  the  ante-E 


Arqnra  Mr*  interview,  Mr.  Rockefeller; 
..■'‘ikr  f  e  mem  he  redy'v  "S-*— - - - T-S 

^T^jUdgeWHim  by  the  Golden  Rule.’  | 

“I  accuse  Mr.  Rr— fTef.dler  not  or  breaking- 
the  law  ’or  even  the  rules  of  business, 
they  seem  to  be  interpreted  by  many  j  || 
business.  I  judge  him  hv  the  Golden  R/  ■ 
and  1  claim  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  gif  ; 
me  the  right  to,  use  that  rule 


1 
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mating  his  character 
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HERE  is  a  strange  story.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  editor  of  an  Italian  radical 
weekly  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  a  certain 
political  turncoat.  This  renegade,  he  said  angrily, 
had  committed  every  crime  in  the  radical  lexicon. 

He  had  betrayed  democracy  and  socialism.  He 
had  exalted  ignorant  nationalism.  He  had  know¬ 
ingly  played  into  the  hands  of  the  most  reac¬ 
tionary  elements  in  the  Church.  He  had  denounced 
strikes,  reviled  popular ’leaders.  He  had,  in  brief, 
“passed  definitely  over  to  the  service  of  the  ancien 

regime  and  of  the  gibbet.” 

The  man  in  question  was  the  French  political 
philosopher  Georges  Sorel.  The  Italian  editor  was 
quite  right:  Sorel  had  changed  his  colors.  From 
an  admirer  of  Marx  and  revolutionary  syndicalism, 
he  had  developed  into  an  abettor  of  monarchy  and 
revolutionary  nationalism.  Though  he  never  wholly 
gave  up  his  “interest”  in  the  proletariat  and  his 
“admiration”  for  such  as  Lenin,  Sorel  was  a  prime 
source  of  the  absolutist  ideas  out  of  which  came, 
in  time,  fascism.  Benito  Mussolini,  indeed,  has 
acknowledged  him  one  of  his  intellectual  masters. 

This  is  where  the  strange  part  of  the  stoiy 
comes  in.  The  editor  of  the  Italian  radical  weekly 
(called  “La  Lotta  di  Classe,”  “The  Class  Strug- 
-  gle”)  was  Benito  Mussolini  himself. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Mussolini  used  to 
have  Leftist  leanings.  What  has  not  been  gen¬ 
erally  understood  is  the  intensity  of  his  former 
■]  belief  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  opposed  by 
practically  everything  he  stands  for  now.  For  a 
precise  description  of  the  conflict,  see  Gaudens 
Megaro’s  able  “Mussolini  in  the  Making,”*  pub- 
|  lished  today. 

Mr.  Megaro  is  a  member  of  the  history  depart¬ 
ment  at  Harvard.  His  book  is  based  upon  re¬ 
searches  in  Italy  during  1925-26,  1927,  1928  and 
1932-33,  and  upon  interviews  with  a  variety  of 
pi  Fascists  and  anti-Fascists  from  II  Duce  and 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  down. 

The  Record 

Mussolini  was  bom  in  1883,  the  son  of  a  poor 
blacksmith  with  Socialist  ideals.  He  went  to  grade 
school  and  normal  school.  In  1902  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  vagrancy  in  Switzerland.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  expelled  from  the  Canton  of  Bern 
for  revolutionary  activity,  in  1904  from  the  Can¬ 
ton  of  Geneva.  Between  1906  and  1908  he  taught 

school.  * 

In  November,  1908,  the  Italian  police  picked 
him  up  for  fomenting  armed  violence  in  time  of 
labor  trouble.  In  1909  he  was  expelled  from  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  for  editing  what  his  enemies  called 
a  bloodthirsty  and  cannibalistically  anti-reli¬ 
gious  newspaper.  In  1910,  back  in  Italy,  he  edited 
the  “Lotta  di  Classe  .”  In  1911  he  went  to  jail  for 
agitating  against  the  Turko-Italian  war.  In  1912 
he  became  editor  of  the  “Avanti!”  daily  organ  of 
the  Italian  Socialist  party.  In  1914  he  founded 
•‘II  Popolo  d’ Italia,”  another  daily,  and  was  thrown 
out  of  the  Socialist  party. 

And  so  on,  although  Mr.  Megaro’s  book  doesn’t 
pretend  to  be  a  biography.  But  it  shows  that  the 
most  vociferous  of  living  nationalists  once  called 
the  national  flag  “a  rag  to  be  planted  on  a  dung 
hill”  and 'urged  a  general  strike  and  street  fight¬ 
ing  in  case  of  war.  As  for  imperialism,  he  as- 

*MUSSOLINI  IN  THE  MAKING.  By  Gaudens 
Megaro.  347  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $3.50, 


serted  in  the  “Lotta”  at  the  time  of  the  Turko- 
Italian  conflict  that  “millions  of  workers  are  in¬ 
stinctively  opposed  to  the  African  colonial  under¬ 
takings.  The  slaughter  of  [Adowa]  is  still  very 
much  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  *  * 

The  Italian  proletariat  must  keep  itself  ready  to  r- 
effectuate  the  general  strike.” 

Against  the  monarchy  with  which  he  is  now  in 
alliance,  the  Socialist  Mussolini  used  to  write  vio¬ 
lent  and  offensive  articles.  Of  Victor  Emmanuel 
he  once  observed:  “Famished  canaille,  pay  the 
civil  list!  The  King  is  young,  a  numismatist  and 
a  'chauffeur’;  he  has  the  beautiful  and  inviting 
Montenegrin  [Queen  Elena] ;  he  is  4  feet  11  inches 
tall.  *  *  *  Oh,  by  God,  he  deserves  107  lire  a 

minute!”  . 

For  the  Catholic  Church  and  organized  religion 
of  all  sorts  he  had  only  censure  and  defamation, 
insisting  upon  the  identity  of  socialism  and  athe¬ 
ism.  The  first  pamphlet  to  bear  his  name  was  an 
anti-religious  tract  published  in  1904.  Most  of 
his  later  remarks  on  Christ  and  Christianity  in 
general  border  on  the  scuirilous. 

Uniformity  Means  Death 

As  for  the  relative  merits  of  a  free  and  a  con¬ 
trolled  press,  Mussolini  orated  as  follows  in  1914, 
when  he  was  on  trial  for  speaking  too  freely  in 
his  editorials: 

Imagine  an  Italy  in  which  36,000,000  citi¬ 
zens  should  all  think  in  the  same  way,  as 
though  their  brains  were  cast  in  the  same 
mold,  and  you  would  have  .  .  . 

A  Judge,  interrupting :  An  insane  asylum. 

Mussolini:  Or  rather,  the  kingdom  of  bore¬ 
dom  and  imbecility.  The  King  himself,  faced 
by  36,000,000  monarchists,  would  feel  the 
need  of  insisting  on  the  existence  of  a  repub¬ 
lican.  *  *  *  It  is  necessary  that  beside  those 
who  say  no  there  be  those  who  say  yes,  that 
beside  those  who  exalt  the  army  there  be 
those  who  decry  it,  and  that  beside  those  who 
acclaim  bourgeois  society  there  be  those  who 
wish  to  destroy  bourgeois  society,  *  *  *  Una¬ 
nimity,  uniformity  mean  acephaly,  death. 

To  which  one  can  say  only  amen.  That  is  about 
what  Mr.  Megaro  says.  He  is  interested  not  in 
vilifying  Mussolini  (in  fact,  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  absolve  him  of  the  familiar  charges  of 
venality),  but  in  describing  his  attitudes  and 
points  of  view  before  the  March  on  Rome.  As  a 
practicing  journalist  and  Leftist  leader,  Musso¬ 
lini  wrote  scores  of  articles  and  gave  dozens  of 
speeches,  and  Mr.  Megaro  claims  to  have  hunted 
down  copies  of  most  of  these,  despite  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  fascist  police.  It  is  from  such 
sources,  and  from  the  oral  testimony  of  certain 
former  associates  of  II  Duce,  that  “Mussolini  in 
the  Making”  is  derived. 

It  is  without  question  a  striking  book,  and 
probably  as  revealing  a  study  of  the  man  as  we 
have  had.  In  England,  by  the  way,  a  magazine 
quoting  parts  of  it  was  recently  suppressed,  not 
officially  but  through  that  curious  cooperative 
self-purification  of  which  the  British  press  gave 
so  quaint  a  demonstration  during  the  reign  of 
Mi's.  Simpson.  Too  bad,  because  now  that 
Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Mussolini  have  shaken 
hands,  the  British  public  ought  to  understand  the 
worst  as  well  as  the  best  about  their  new  friend. 
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jyear,  come  December'*^ d  the^^^ 
1“  selfish  ”  race  of  us  turn 
thoughts  toward  deeds  of 
,;ity  and  love— in  the 
elbow  one 


our 

~  -  -  —  generos- 

‘  'ty  and  love— in  the  execution  of 

another  sav- 
one  another’s 
to  give  only  a 

,  jiweek  or  two  to  this,  but  somebody 

Pessimism  has  met  Optimism  in1'  '.happened  to  think  that  the 


“  SUPERMONKEYS.” 


which  we 

.  jagely,  stamp  on 

jg  ■  ^  -.]toes. 
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Bertraud  Russell,  British  philosopher, 
i-'  mathematician  and  social  scientist,  drew 
a  dismal  picture  of  the  future  influ¬ 
ence  of  “the  American  financial  em¬ 
pire”  over  the  rest  of  the  world  at  a 
dinner  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Restau¬ 
rant  last  night. 

In  the  presence  of  several  hundrer  l 
liberals,  radicals,  social  workers,  un\ 

V  versity  professors  and  students  of 
i\  ciology  Mr.  Russell  declared  that  the 
■|  deepseated  evils  of  our  civilization  m  ight 
be  summed  up  in  “  ilitarism  and  (;om- 


We  used 


process 


mortal  combat  and,  as  usual,  emerges L«Swas  rather  hard  on  the  shopgirl,  and 


triumphant.  Once  more  love  lies!  ;now  we  begin  the  process  of  elbo 

_  .  .  ■  B  cr  triA  t _  -XT _ i 
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a-ble.eding  and  hope  is  dead.  It  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Day.  The  valiant  pessimist  was 
,  Clarence  Darrow,  hitherto  known 
chiefly  only  as  the  legal  defender  of 
Sj  the  McNamara  brothers  and  of 
®  Eugene  Debs.  The  vanquished  op¬ 
timist  was  Scott  Nearing,  who 
reached  his  maximum  visibility  some 
years  ago  when  he  was  catapulted 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Rand 
School.  The  subject  of  their  debate 
l  was  “  Is  the  Human  Race  Worth 
Working  For?” 

It  is  not,  according  to  Clarence 
Darrow.  Man  is  “  selfish,  mean,  ag- 
v  *  “  gressive,  tyrannical,  prejudiced 
«  that’s  what  man  is,  and  a  lot  more. 
|lf  there  were  any  chance  of  improve- 
'"’ment,  it  would  be  something;  but 
there  isn’t.  Once  Mr.  Darrow  was  a 
Sgort  of  cosmic  Peter  Pan,  believing 
/  Ithose  old  Victorian  fairy  tales  of  sci¬ 
ence.  But  not  now.  Man  is  what  he 
Sis,  and  that’s  the  end  of  evolution. 

«*  There  is  neither  purpose  in  exist  - 
||ence  nor  a  goal  in  living.”  On  the 
whole,  he  thinks,  that  is  as  well.  If 


|ing  and  toe-stamping  in  November. 

| What  can  it  mean?  It  is  not  merely 
Iregard  for  our  own  kin  that  makes 
ius  act  so,  but  benevolence  toward 
whole  classes.  Time  was  when  we 
hought  It  something  that  Intel!!- 1 

— — — — ■— i  — ■ 

gent  opinion  demanded  the  eight-hour 
day  for  workmen.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  ”  new  leisure,”  the 
“  larger  freedom,”  is  not  very  profit- 


I 


m 


d 


petitive  industrialism.” 


“In  the  event  of  war  nine-ten  ihs  of  1 


in  me  event  oi  v\<n  u»o  g 

lithe  population  of  London  will  be 'unable  jfl 
|  to  escape  and  will  perish,”  he  c’leclared. 


I.U  COVOt'V/  *> -  1- 

,  “That  is  why  we  have  not  protested  jl 
|  more  vigorously  against  French,  policy  in  j| 
|the  Ruhr.  In  Germany  and  Russia  the  a 
$  evils  which  the  English  ohly  fear  have  || 
U  already  happened.” 

I  To  avert  such  a  calamity  a  change  of  Si; 
8  system  and  not  a  change  of  heart  was 


ably  employed.  So  the  Carnegie 


■ 


the  superman  were  to  happen  along, 


he  would  eat  us  up  just  as  we,  the 
”  supermonkeys,  are  eating  up  the 
“other  animals.”  As  against  this 
searing  doubt,  this  philosophic  apple 


“‘O - -  '  ? 

of  the  Dead  Sea,  Professor  Nearing  . 


Foundation  Is  systematically  studying 
the  problem -of  bridging  over  the  gap 
between  office  or  factory  and  the 
library,  the  art  museum  and  the  con¬ 
cert  chamber.  We  do  good,  and  if 
the  result  disappoints,  as  it  generally 
does,  all  we  can  think  of  is  to  do 
better.  And  yet,  and  yet — so  far  as 
science  can  assure  us,  we  are  only 
“  supermonkeys,”  and  are  destined  so 
to  remain.  Or  if  anything  differenti¬ 
ates  us  from  our  preposterous  fore¬ 
bears,  it  is  not  that  matter  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  At  least  one  poet  sings: 

It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise 
And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes. 

Another  found  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  we  “  believe  that  we  are  greater  8^ 
than  we  know.”  At  best  it  may  not 
come  to  much,  but  that  is  all  that’s  | 
left  us  when  confronted  by  such! 
caudal  antics  of  the  intellect  as  in¬ 
vaded  the  Town  Hall  on  the  Sabbath. 


| necessary,  he  said.  He  saw  no  ultimate 

_  | hope  except  in  a  sinrgle  Government  with 

ISthe  sole  control  of  firmaments.  Conven- 
KBltions  prohibiting  the  use  of  certain 


Jmeans  of  warfare:  were  “futile.”  Nor 


,did  he  plan  faith  ) in  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  for  it  woulc*  not  attempt  to  coerce 
France  or  Englamd  “much  less  restrain  j“. 
Russia  and  Amefrica  from  acts  of  ag-  ti 
gression.” 

Foresees  American  Imperialism. 

‘Very  reelutcantly  I  have  come  to  the  |V 
conclusion  that  the  first  formation  of  a  || 
world  government,  if  one  is  ever  j  | 
formed,  will  be  by  way  of  imperialism,  j 
not  by  the  way  of  voluntary  federation,”  | 
Mr.  Russell  .continued.  "In  this  process  || 
America  vrtll  play  the  chief  r61e.  In  j| 
spite  of. the  immense  amount  of  ignorant  l| 
good-will  in  America,  American  policy  I* 
since  1914  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  j 
interest.  Practically  everything  that  I 
has  been  done  has  furthered  the  oil  in-  |E 
terests  and  the  house  of  Morgan.  The  if 
same  sort  of  interest  has,  of  course.  I 
dominated  British  and  French  and  all  i 
other  national  policies.  ....  I 

“It  is  a  great  mistake- to  regard  politi-  S 

*  _ whilst  V1PW  II 
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cited  the  glorious  example  of  the  Bol 
sheviki.  If  Mr.  Darrow  had  wished 
.  to  have  a  heart  aglow  and  a  coun¬ 
tenance  that  faced  the  morning,  he 
.'■had  only  to  go  to  Russia,  or  at  least 
to  Europe,  where  he  could  listen  in  to 
Moscow  propaganda  on  the  radio.  But 
Mr.  Darrow  had  had  a  radio  and  had 
,  give*  it  up  as  one  more  bright  hope 
hiasted  “The  more  radios  you  get, 
I  the  more  sermons  you  hear.”  And 
what  are  sermons  to  a  disillusioned 
|  peter  Pan‘  a  child  of  the  Cosmos  who, 

j  alas!  has  grown  up 


fojL.'V 
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BERTRAND  RUSSELL 
SEES  DARK  FUTURE 


[as:  “  4  x 

The  most  memorable  word  in  ail  Predicts  Control  of  the  Rest  of 

this  brilliant  debate  is  “  supermon-  the  World  by  “American 

key.”  in  arguing  that  that’s  what.  _.  .  .  ^  „ 


cal  events°from  a  moral  point  of  view 
In  the,  growing  tension  between  Prance 
and  England,  America  has  Ponded 
neutralitv,  but  has,  in  fact,  taken  the 
side  of  France.  This  my  not  have  been 
the  desire  of  the  average  man.  but  in 
interntional  affairs  the  average  man 
seldom  counts  for  much.  , 

I-Ie  said  that  England  could  not  adopt 
socialism  because  America  would  Veliev  e 
it  had  nationalized  women  and  slaugn 
tered  thousands,  and  for  this  reason 
would  prohibit  the  export  of  raw  cotton 
and  grain  to  England. 

“I  foresee  at  no  distant  date,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  American  financial  em¬ 
pire  over  the  whole  American  continent, 
the  whole  of  Western  Europe  and  also 
the  Near  East,”  he  said.  In  Ferfeia  n 
s  already  established  The  emp  ^  o 
American  finance  will  be  in .  the  highest 

tradT  uSSn .^control  ' ^““tlon^en-. 

lWhI^eSavohiingtit1<aP1°'P^,^®  Cuglvaluhi- 
Jt  will  make  life  everywhere^  ugly,  uni 
Iforrn.  laborious  and  monotonous^  Me 

liHsliliili  i 

?t  will  look  back  to  the  old  days  of  R  a 
s  a  happy  memory  almost  too  bught  t> 

e  true. 


man  is,  Messrs.  Darrow  and  Nearing 
used  all  the  rhetorical  armory  of  an- 


usea  an  * - 

tecedent  probability,  sign  and  example  ,  C0NDE|VINS 
If  the  argument  from  example  proved 
convincing,  it  was  not 


Financial  Empire.” 

POLICY 


OUR 


,  especially  convincing,  it  was 
I  merely  because  of  what  Messrs. 
Darrow  and  Nearing  said  and  did. 


5 Far  and  wide,  the  doings  of  homo 
are  preposterous,  grotesque. 


Blames  “Oil  Interests  and  the  House 
of  Morgan” — No  Faith'  in 
League  of  Nations. 


§  Selfish,  mean,  aggressive  and  tyran¬ 
nical  as  we  are  eleven  months  in  the  | 


Liberal  Feeling  the  Only  Hope. 

j  The  only  hope  so  far  as  I  can  see  lies 
fin  a  great  development  of  liberal  feeling 
land  thought  in  America.  The  power  o 
financial  magnate  rests,  in  the  last 
(analysis,  on  opinion.  Opinion  m  Amel¬ 
ia  supports  the  present  system  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons:  First,  fear  oiL  violent  revo¬ 
lution  The  sooner  Western  Socialists 
jhave  done  with  talk  of  violence  the 
j  bctter  Second,  there  arc  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  people  who  will  suffer  in  their 
;  pocket  if  they  offend  the  plutocrats, 
'finlv  self-respect  can  make  journalists, 
professors,  parsons  and  others  cease  to 
pioiessoiy.  v  Tbird  the  proletariat  in 

j  ^nerica  a'rc  mainly  .  foreigners.  This 


u 
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iftsn  with  time. 


i>  n 
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^Biit  the  *  jhe  average  American 
acquiescence  <  tem  un,ier  which  he 
citizen  in*  it  suits  his  philosophy, 
lives  is  that  it  devoted  to  a  concep- 
Amerlcans  are  resuUs  from  the  im- 
Sct  °of11  machines  on  decaying  Puri¬ 
tanism.  .  e  of  psychology.  Will 

"The  question  i  .  the  end  weary  of 
industrial  n.!Lt‘0r}fachine ?  I  believe  they 
worshiping  the  m ach^  industrJaiisnl  will 

will  and  m  J  until  then  it  is  a  curse, 
become  a  boon.  ,, 

like  every  false  God. 
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CHEMIST  CRITICIZES 
MAN’S  MATERIALISM 

Sir  Max  Muspratt  Tells  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Cornell  That  Civiliza¬ 
tion  Is  Endangered. 


CHEMICAL  FOODS  DISCUSSED 


Mature’s  Secrets  Soon  Will  Be 
Known,  Speaker  Says — Noted 
Scientists  Give  Views. 


Special  to  The  New  Tork  Times. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y„  Sept.  9.— "The  greatest 
danger  that  is  threatening  civilization 
today  is  materialism,”  declared  Sir  Max 
Muspratt,  Bart.,  of  the  United  Alkali 
Company  of  Liverpool,  former  Lord 
Mayor  of  that  city,  in  an  address  beforej 
the  first  general  session  of  the  sixty 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri 
can  Chemical  Society,  here  today. 

‘‘The  growth  of  materialism,”  he  said.JB 
“has  far  outdistanced  the  mental  anno...- 
spiritual  development  of  man.  Thera 
human  factor  must  not  be  swallowed  by\j..  ; 
the  machine,  or  civilization  is  doomed.  ifcrsi  -. 

“It  is  for  the  chemist  to  teach  this 
doctrine  more  than  any  one  else,  to  add  1 
humanism  to  hi's  specialization  and  save  jjy> 
the  world  from  materialism. 

“Our  homes  are  civilized,  but  our  great  K 
cities  are  the  most  uncivilized  of  any-  i 
thing  man  has  yet  devised.” 

Sir  Max,  who  -with  Sir  Robert  Robert-  ft 
son,  President  of  the  chemical  section  £| 
of  the  British  Association  foi?  the  Ad-  ; iff 
vancement  of  Science,  and  Dr.  S.  P.  L.  ^ 
Sorenson  of  the  Calberg  Laboratory  of  -A 
Copenhagen,  were  the  only  speakers  at  . 
today's  meeting.  Upward  of  1,000  lead-  5! 
ers  in  chemistry  research,  scientists.  jgjfij 
teachers,  editors  and  leaders  in  Indus-  Kn 
try.  were  on  hand  when  the  convention 
opened  at  Cornell  University.  Tomorrow  iijj 
they  will  be  divided  into  sections,  when  0 
more  than  three  hundred  papers  discuss-  tj 
ing  the  latest  advances  in  chemistry  §? 
will  be  presented.  This  afternoon  was  H. 
given  over  to  an  inspection  of  Cornell’s  gj 
new  laboratory,  made  possiDie  through 
,the  $1,500,000  benefaction  of  George  P. 
Baker  of  New  York. 

Sir  Max  Muspratt  predicted  that 
among  other  chemical  developments 
would  be  great  progress  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  artificial  textiles,  in  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  the  dilution  of  phos¬ 
phates. 

“I  have  no  anxiety  for  the  futtoe  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  world,”  he  said,  “with  the 
marvelous  advances  of  chemical  science 
in  stimulating  and  substituting  nature 
"The  greatest  scientific  achievement  of 
the  war,"  said  Sir  Max,  "was  the  fixa-  _ 
Ition  of  nitrogen  on  an  economic  basis  ••  E 

‘  -v-  ... 
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V'  Sketch i tfg' ~rrrc  gmnApeneiacuons  mat 
■  Ichendstry  had  bestowed  upon  mankSnd, 

: ,-iSlr  Max  said  we  had  reached  the  time 
®lwhen  it  was  necessary  to  do  more.  We 
^had  not  attained  the  greatest  efficiency 
jin  substituting  nature  at  the  cost  of 
Jlong  and  laborious  processes, 
i  “I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
|  great  developments,  changing  our  meth- 
'ods  of  substitulng  nature  and  building 
upon  the  basis  upon  which  nature  her¬ 
self  works,  and  on  which  she  has  not 
revealed  her  secrets,”  he  said. 

Professor  Sorenson  outlined  work 
.1  which  has  been  in  progress  in  his 
if  laboratory  in  Copenhagen,  in  which  he 
a  has  attacked  the  problems  by  the  serum 
■<*  of  blood  from  a  physico-chemical  view¬ 
point.  He  said  it  seemed  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  and  others  under  way  in  various 
similar  institutions  would  result  in  a  jj 
much  better  understanding  of  the  char-  j 

(acterlstics  of  blood  in  health  and  disease,  f 
Sir  Robert  Robertson  has  measured  the  j 
heat  of  explosion  of  TNT,  which  is  a 
direct  measure  of  the  energy  of  an  ex- 
.  plosion.  In  so  doing  he  worked  under 
Jl  pressure  of  300  tons  per  square  inch 
H  and  attained  an  accuracy  approaching  1 
■  per  cent.  These  measurements  of  lire 
j  explosive  power  of  TNT  and  other 
H  similar  high  explosives  were  made  with 
*■  a  view  to  determining  the  effect  of  the 
impurities  frequently  found  in  commer¬ 
cial  material. 

■i  Sir  Robert  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
H  investigation  of  the  subject  of  high  ex- 
plosives  by  both  physicists  and  chemists 
in  order  to  insure  safety  in  handling 
them  and  a  maximum  explosive  force 
when  detonated. 

The  consumption  of  sea  foods,  oysters, 
lobsters,  clams  and  crabs  will  supply 
the  minerals  which  have  been  eliminated 
in  the  highly  milled  and  demineralized 
cereal  products  which  form  an  important 
Jl  part  of  our  diet,  says  a  report  subrnit- 
f  ted  to  the  society  by  Dr.  .1.  S.  Mc- 
I  Hargue,  director  of  the  Laboratory  of 
I  Chemical  Research  at  the.  Kentucky 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Lex- 

ln^esearch  has  shown,  he  said  that  lob¬ 
sters,  oysters,  crabs,  &c.,  contain  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  manganese  and  zinc.  Further 
investigations  tend  to  show  that  these 
®  minerals  are  essential  in  the  metabolism 
■  of  the  higher  animals, .  including  man, 
If  and  hence  that  food  containing  them 
would  serve  as  an  offset  to  ‘  degermed 
cereals 

A  second  report  from  the  Kentucky 
laboratory  tended  to  show  that  fertile 
soils  contain  the  same  minerals ;  that 
when  cereals,  such  as  corn,  wheat  and 
rice,  are  highly  milled  the  resulting  de- 
1  germed”  cornmeal,  patent  flour  and  pol¬ 
ished  rice  are  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  compounds  of  these  essential 
*  minerals,  which  appear  to  be  factors  in 
j  animal  nutrition. 
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only  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  where  the  aUempt.  is 

Baptist  biology.  Catholic  biologj  a 
r>ln£v  for  everv  denomination,  it  »  Pro 
fesfor  in  a  Method  1st  coileg-  teaches 

Baptist  biology  or  Just  plain  biologj,  ib¬ 
is  dismissed.  So  long  as  People  in. -1st. 

closing  their  eyes  to  all  biological 
I  facts  which  do’  not  fit  into  their  par-^ 

tlcular  creeds,  so  long  will  there  be  a 
conflict  between  science  and  religion  in 
this  country.  .  . 

"The  future  will  probably  bring  re¬ 
markable  biological  discoveries  and  fie- 
veloptnents  in  the  human  race.  Man  is 
still  in  his  infancy,  biologically.  Va-SM|| 
possible  physical  and  mental  powers  arc  . 
still  undeveloped.  Biological  research  In  t«s. 
the  United  States  is  particularly  foitu-  ,1 
nate  in  its  large  number  of  cbmpetent 
workers  and  Its  great  resources,  vital 
progress  is  being  made.  There  Is  no  j  jpg 
doubt  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  i  ■ 
we  shall  be  able  to  control  the  sex  of  | 1 
children.  The  mechanism  of  heredity  is  y 
also  being  thoroughly  investigated.  There  gj 
is  no  adequate  proof  of  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characteristics,  such  as  is  5, 
now  claimed  by  an  Austrian  scientist.  !  igj 
There  is  no  real  conflict  between  re-  • 
ligion  and  science,  according  to  the  biol-  |  , 

ogist,  who  continued :  ,  _ : 

"Many  thousands  of  men  and  women,  j  ja 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  are  ; 
unhappy  and  unable  to  realize  them-  a 
selves  because  of  the  apparent  conflict  : 
between  science  and  religion.  The  dif-  j 
ficulty  is  unnecessary.  Both  orthodox  a 
science  and  orthodox  religion  must  give  .  B 
up  some  of  their  claims.  Our  knowledge  .  , 
of  the  universe  is  entirely  different  from  i 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  so  u,! 
our  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  re-  ] 
ligion.  ,  ,, 

"No  educated  person  can  believe  in  , 
the  first  chapter  ot  Genesis  or  in  a  God  J 1 
with  human  passions  and  semblance.  u 
Science  cannot  recognize  a  personal 
God.  the  divine  efficacy  of  prayer  or  I 
the  possibility  of  biblical  miracles,  j  Bi 
Such  beliefs  belong  back  in  the  days  of  » 
magic,  stone  gods  end  savage  rites. 

"But  religion  Is  a  necessity  to  most  |  ifij 
of  mankind.  Modern  psychology  shows  , 
that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  activities,  :  - 
a.  natural  function  which  needs  educa-  H 
tion  and  a  cultivation.  Science  must  , 
study  it  as  an  activity  of  man  just  agd g 
It  studies  the  building  of  a  honeycomb  j 
ill  a  bee.  I  if 

"The  religion  of  the  past  has  dealt  with  ;  tg 


the  unknown,  the  mystic. 


the  mirac¬ 
ulous.  The  religion  of  the  future  will  j 
deal  with  the  known,  cite  real,  tne  na¬ 
tural.  Religion  will  be  simply  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  our  personalities  as  a  unit  to 
external  reality  as  a  unit.  First  we 
must  organize  the  inner  structure  of  the 
mind,  then  we  must  organize  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  outer  reality  and  then,  finally, 
we  must  harmonize  the  two  in  religious 
experience." 


SEES  SCIENCE  BOUND 
BY  SECTARIAN  HUES 

Julian  Huxley  Says  Each  De- ; 
nomination  Seems  to  Have 
a  Biology  of  Its  Own. 


RELIGION  NEEDS  EDUCATION 


Predicts  Remarkable  Developments 
irt  Human  Race— Says  Vast 
*  Powers  Arc  Unused. 
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Julian  Huxley,  biologist  and  ■ 

ef  Thomas  Huxley,  who  led  the  fight  o  , 
science  against  orthodox  religion  ldtj 
years  ago  said  yesterday  that  this  was  1 
She  onty  Country  in  the  world  in  which  j 
(science  was  *n 

lines.  ,*lr‘  “determination  and  other 
^problem's  ofXbiology,  has  visited  many 

A"lnrithe  State^unKerGties  I  found  the 
professors  ready  to  give  their  opinions 
f -eelv  on  evolution,”  he  said  at  the  Nev? 
School  for  Social  Research,  1  but  in  theo- 
logical  schools  many  of  them  wt.c 
afraid  to  speak  except  with  extreme  cau 


VAUCLAIN  CRITICISES 
■  BRITONS  IN  BUSINESS 


'}  *  ifox.  only  t  li  a  Ensrlisli-^Dt^ri 

n?'orld  but  ^11  the  peoplf 
.WOd  me  tbe  attitude  of  the 

British  manufacturer  appears 
not  only  unwholesome,  so  far  as  Eng- 
*al\<1  *ls  conce,'ned.  but  at  the  same  time 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  beneficial 
to  those  who  think  differently  and  with 
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\\nojn  she  may  be  in  competition  for  at 
least  a  fair  share  of  the  world’s  busi- 


Must  Raise  Their  Standards  to 


■ 


Our  Ideals,  He  Tells  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


I  SAYS  VAST  TRADE  IMPENDS 


By  Co-operation,  He  Declares,  Eng- 
.J  llsh-Speaking  Nations  Can  Con- 
Si  trol  World’s  Commerce. 
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ness,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  us  who 
are  in  close  competition  with  England 
for  this  trade  outside  of  our  respective 
countries  that  English ’capital  wherever 
invested  has  ever  endeavored  to  bar  the 
American  manufacturer.  Wherever  and 
whenever  possible  the  English,  manufac¬ 
turer  is  given  the  opportunity  to  bid  for 
the  business  required,  while  the  Amer¬ 
ican  producer  is  barred. 

The  British  manufacturer,  in  my 
judgment,  must  imitate  his  American 
cousin  by  giving  more  attention  to  the 
conditions  of  his  employes  or  workmen 
and.  to  advance  them  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sibly  to  American  levels.  The  British 
Isles  are  necessarily  workshops  and 
should  so  remain,  and  the  whole  people 
should  prosper  In  order/  that  change  may 
be  more  quickly  effected  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world  now  so  greatly  in  need 
of  development.  For  this  reason  I  fail 
to  understand  why  British  manufactur¬ 
ers  need  give  consideration  at  this  time 
to  their  competitors  doing  business  in 
the  other  States  of  Western  Europe. 


mm 


REBIRTH  OF  IDEALS 
IS  URGED  RY  MARK 
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German  Exile  Says  ‘Human 
Content  of  Democracy  and 
Christianity  Are  Same’ 


Says  Britain  Should  Bead. 


Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  President  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  addressed 
the  British  Empire  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  the  Bankers’  Club.  In  the 
present  contest  for  the  world’s  trade 
he  criticised  the  attitude  of  the-  British 
manufacutrers  as  “  unwholesome,"  and 
declared  that  until  they  reached  the 
American  ideal  of  price,  quality  and 
service  he  would  continue  to  favor  a 
tariff  wall  about  the  United  States  so 
high  that  the  sun  would  not  shine  in 
New  York  until  10  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  he  added,  the  total 
business  offered  to  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  was  so  enormous  that  by  proper 
co-operatfon  the  two  countries  could 
control  the  world’s  trade  for  years  to 
come.  In  his  address  Mr.  Vauclain 
said :  , 

"  Why  should  I,  a  full-blooded  and 
loyal  American,  be  invited  to  address 
you?  While  my  disposition  'so  far  as 
concerns  trade  with  the  British  Empire 
is  well  inclined,  trade  with  the  re- 
mander  of  the  world  is  to  me  of  more 
moment  .  and  consequently  of  much 
deeper  interest. 


.  American  and  English  C  oal. 

*•  On  Sept.  15  last  the  steamer  Hailgrim 
arrived  in  New  York  and  discharged  a 
cargo  of  4,450  gross  tons  of  coal  from 
Cardiff  for  American  consumption,  and 
curiously  enough,  this  same  steamer  in 
December  loaded  at  Newport  News  a  full 
cargo  of  American  coal.  Its  destination 
Italy.  ..Again,  the  steamer  Penrhys  is 
either  due  or  is  now  at  a  New  England 
port /disqhar&ing  a  cargo  of  English  coal. 
She  is  chartered  to  go  from  there  to 
Hampton  Roads  immediately  upon  un¬ 
loading  and  reload  there  with  American 
i  coal  for  a  French  Atlantic  port.  My 
I  reason  for  mentioning  it  here  is  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  activity  of  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  building  up  a  large  trade 
for  themselves  by  assuming  that  the 
world  is  no  longer  an.  assemblage  of  na¬ 
tions,  widely  separated  and  entirely  dis 
tlnct  from  one  another,  but  have  become 
merely  separate  States  depending  upon 
-the  trade  of  each  other,  which,  when 
completely  blended,  will  find  the  world 
reduced  to  a  much  smallei  and  compre 
hensive  unit.  This  great  revolution  m 
business  has  been  brought  about  Prlnc^I 
nallv  by  the  war,  which,  although  ecu 
eldered  a  world  calamity,  yet  will  in  the 
future  have  proved  itself  the  greatest 
agent6  for  the  world’s  general  advance¬ 
ment  and  future  progress. 

British  Must  liaise  Levels. 

„  Be{0re  ultimate  success  will  be 
achieved  or  matters  run  smoothly  there 
must,  however,  be  developed  one  great 
requisite  to  universal  trade  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  intercourse  in  business  be- 
- - 


“  Great  Britain  should  lead  the  way, 
as  she  is  well  able  to  do,  in  the  general 
advancement  of  trade  to  which  I  have 
referred.  She  should  adopt  American 
methods  and  American  enterprise  and 
have  for  her  first  consideration  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  her  common  people.  It  would  be 
well  for  British  manufacturers  to  align 
themselves  with  those  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  aggressive  nation  of  the 
■world,  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  must  elevate  the  British  working¬ 
man  to  the  American  standard  of  living 
and  adjust  the  prices  of  their  products 
accordingly.  I  feel  that  we  who  are 
manufacturers  or  producers  in  America 
are  not  only  willing  to,  but  would  cheer¬ 
fully  countenance  a  British  invasion  of 
our  own  territory,  provided  we  might 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  the  markets 
of  the  worlds  now  dominated  by  English 
capital. 

"  We  are  today  enjoying  a  flood-tide  of 
business  here  in  America — a  flood-tide  so 
far  as  our  ability  to  handle  the  same  is 
concerned.  The  outlook  is  through  rose- 
tinted  glass,  and  the  mass  of  business 
offered  to  the  manufacturers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  England  and  the  United  States 
is  almost  inconceivable.  Wo,  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  people  who  are  composed 
of  nerve,  competency  and  a  willingness 
to  trust  the  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
can  by  proper  co-operation  not  only  reg¬ 
ulate  but  control  the  world's  trade  for 
years  to  come. 

"  In  case  the  English  business  men  rise 
to  the  level  of  American  ideals  and  arc 
willing  to  compete  with  us  on  a  basis  of 
quality,  price  and  service,  and  also  to 
permit  us  to  do  the  same  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  as  I  have  mentioned  before 
are  dominated  by  British  capital,  rmtil 
this  reformation  can  be  established  l 
Will,  naturally,  remain  a  protectionist 
and  trust  that  this  assemblage,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  Chamber  of  Commerce,  may 
pot  be  offended  when  I  state  that  until 
this  status  has  been  attained  I  would 
favor  a  tariff  wall  about  the  United 
Btates  so  high  that  the  sun  would  not 
shine  in  New  York  City  until  10  o’clock 
In  the  morning.” 


WARNS  OF  DANGERS  AHEAD 


Asks  Resistance  in  Name  of 
Western  Culture — Honored 
at  Dinner  of  1,000  Here 


Declaring  that  the  "essential  hu¬ 
man  content  of  democracy  and 
Christianity  are  the  same,"  Thomas 
Mann,  German  author  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  in  literature,  who  last 


week  made  known  his  intention  of 


becoming  an  American  citizen, 
urged  before  1,000  dinner  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  last  night  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  giving  new  life  to  their 
ideals. 

"Democracy  is  nothing  but  the 
political  name  for  the  ideals  which 
Christianity  brought  into  the  world 
as  religion,”  Mr.  Mann  said. 
"These,  ideals  themselves,  whether 
one  indicates  them  by  their  politi- 
ical  or  by  their  religious  names,  are 
threatened  today,  and  it  is  in  the 
name  of  Western  culture  itself 
when  one  offers  resistance  to  this 
threat.” 

The  German  novelist,  who  fre¬ 
quently  has  attacked  the  Nation¬ 
al  Socialist  dogmas  of  his  native 
country,  from  which  he  became  an 
exile  five  years  ago,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  dinner,  which  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Committee  for  German 
Christian  Refugees. 


.Culture  Ascribed  to  Church 


’  T-v. 
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He  asserted  that  it  was  Protes¬ 
tantism  which  for  centuries  deter¬ 
mined  German  intellectual  life  and 
German  culture  and  said: 

"My' spiritual  structure  and  form 
was  essentially  shaped  by  German 
Protestantism.  A  real  tie  with 
church  and  dogma  I  may  not 
ascribe  to  myself,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  this  may  have  been  an  advan¬ 
tage,  for  it  was  perhaps  exactly 
for  that  reason  that  I  was  able 
very  early  to  perceive  the  idea  of 
Christianity  as  homogeneous  and 
independent  from  confessional  shad¬ 
ings  and  disputes. 

“Christianity,  flowering  out  of 
Judaism,  was  for  me  from  the  very 
beginning  one  of  the  basic  pillars 
of  Western  culture.  Our  civilization 
is  indebted  to  it  as  much  as  to 
classical  antiquity.  The  best  of 
what  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
brought  to  maturity  in  the  realm  of 
art,  of  literature,  of  the  moral  and 
esthetic  life,  is  unthinkable  without 
the  immeasurably  civilizing  influ¬ 
ence  which  Christianity  exerted.” 

Germany,  Dr.  Mann  insisted,  fell 
from  time  to  time  into  the  "com¬ 
pletely  erroneous  supposition*  ’  that 
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I  she  could  tree  nerseir  Tfomanen 
elements  through  the  rejection  of 
the  Mediterranean  spirit— namely, 
I  the  Jewish  and  Christian. 

“What  a  fallacy  this  is.  he  ex- 
I  claimed.  “The  German  spirit  ex¬ 
ists  only  since  the  adoption  or 
Christianity  by  the  Teutonic  tribes. 
I  The  marriage  of  Teutonism  -  and 
Mediterranean  humanity  produced 
Germany  as  a  nation,  and-  what 
would  be  left,  if  Germany  repudi- 
ated  Christianity,  would  be  nothing 
but  barbarism,  useless  and  danger- 
I  ous  to  culture  and  humanity.” 

Receives  Book  of  Remembrance 


A  Golden  Book  of  Remembrance, 
containing  almost  1,000  personally 
penned  tributes  of  prominent  Amer¬ 
icans,  was  presented  to  Dr.  Mann 
by  Dorothy  Thompson  of  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

“As  a  forthcoming  American  citi¬ 
zen,”  she  said,  “you,  Thomas  Mann, 
will  be  in  most  illustrious  company 
of  Americans  who  through  all  the 
years  of  our  history  have  adorned 
this  country.  All  of  us  in  America 
are  immigrants  or  the  children  of 
immigrants,  except  the  Indians. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  come 
here*for  reasons  of  economic  op¬ 
portunity,  but  others— and  they 
have  been  the  best— came  because  a 
dream,  the  ancient  dream  of  free 
men  living  in  a  democratic  society, 
captured  their  imagination.  Of 
these,  you  are  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished.” 

James  G.  McDonald,  president  of 
he  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Searle, 
general  secretary,  Greater  New 
York  Federation  of  Churches,  also 
paid  tribute  to  the  German  author. 

Dr.  Harry  Woodbum  Chase,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  New  York  University, 
chairman  of  the  dinner  committee 
presided.  He  said: 

“Dr.  Mann  stands  in  the  mind  of 
this  generation  both  as  the  great¬ 
est  author  of  his  time  and  as  a 
man  whose  passion  for  freedom  and 
for  intellectual  integrity  has  led 
him  to  prefer  exile  from  his  native 
country  to  submission  and  suppres¬ 
sion  of  his  right  to  speak  and  write 
as  he  desires. 
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IHOOVER  URGES 
INDEPENDENCE, 
PREPAREDNESS 


Advocates  Hardening  of  Our 
Resolve  to  Stay  Out  of 
‘Other  People’s  Wars’ 


By  the  Associated  Press. 

NEW  YORK,  March  31.— Describ- 
ing  Europe  as  a  “rumbling  wai 
machine,”  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  tonight  recommended  for  the 
United  States  “absolute  independence 
of  political  action  (in  world  affairs) 
and  adequate  preparedness”  as  the 
best  means  of  keeping  out  of  another  I 
world  war.  I 

Speaking  before  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  about  his  recent  I 
two  months’  tour  of  fourth  „ent ' 
Pean  countries,  Hoover  said 
found  “most  nations  in  E  L  had 
vinced  that  we  would  ®Urop*  con'  I 
drawn  into  the  next  b?  inevital% 
the  last.”  great  war  «  in 


. 
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“Some  people  build' confident  hope 
upon  it,”  he  said,  “But  every  phase  i 
of  this  picture  should  harden  our  re¬ 
solves  that  we  keep  out  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  wars.  Nations  in  Europe  need 
to  be  convinced  that  this  is  our  pol¬ 
icy. 

“I  find  in  many  quarters  of  Europe 
and  some  in  America  an  insistence 
that,  as  democracy  is  endangered  by 
the  rise  of  dictatorships  and  authori- 
®  tarian  governments,  therefore  democ¬ 
racies  should  join  in  some  sort  of 
mutual  undertaking  for  protective  ac¬ 
tion. 


mania  and  Yugoslavia — that  eacn 
take  the  money  it  owes  the  United 
States  and  pay  it  into  a  fund  in  its 
own  country. 
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Stimulated  by  Word  Quarantine 

“These  ideas  were  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  and  encouraged  by  the  word 
quarantine  from  these  shores.  Such 
proposals,  if  sincere,  involve  more 
than  mere  good  words.  Anything 
honest  in  that  direction  implies  the 
pledge  of  some  sort  of  joint  military 
or  economic  action  by  the  United 
States  with  other  powers.  We  may 
as  well  be  blunt  about  it. 

“If  we  join  with  the  two  other 
powerful  democracies,  Great  Britain 
and  France,  we  are  engaging  our¬ 
selves  in  an  alliance  directed  against 
Germany  and  Italy  and  all  the  satel¬ 
lites  they  can  collect.  But  we  are 
doing  more  than  this.  Great  Britain 
has  her  own  national  and  imperial 
problems  and  policies.  Any  commit¬ 
ment  of  ourselves  will  mean  that  we 
are  dragged  into  these  policies.  France 
has  her  own  special  alliances  and  her 
own  policies,  including  an  alliance 
with  communist  Russia.  We  would 
be  supporting  Stalin. 

"But  more  than  all  this,  we  would 
be  fostering  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  civilization,  that  is,  the 
building  up  of  a  war  between  govern¬ 
ment  faiths  or  ideologies.  Such  a 
combination  of  democracies  would  at 
once  result  in  combining  the  autoc¬ 
racies  against  the  democracies.  It 
could  have  all  the  hideous  elements 
of  old  religious  wars. 
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“Not  Our  Business” 

“We  should  have  none  of  It. 


the  world  is  to  keep  peace,  then  we 
must  keep  peace  with  dictatorships 
as  well  as  with  popular  governments. 
The  forms  of  government  which  other 
peoples  pass  through  in  working  out 
their  destinies  is  not  our  busi¬ 
ness.  *  *  *” 

On  the  other  hand,  Hoover  said, 
the  United  States  has  “both  the  ob¬ 
ligation  and  the  interest  to  organize 
and  join  in  the  collective  moral  forces 
to  prevent  war.” 

“*  *  *  The  desire  for  the  good 
opinion  of  mankind  is  not  dead,”  he 
said.  “Secretary  Hull’s  eloquent  de¬ 
nunciation  of  international  lawless¬ 
ness  was  echoed  in  every  newspaper 


I 


in  the  world.  Decency  is  still  news. 


There  is  a  measure  for  very  mod¬ 
est  but  long-view  action  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment  that  could  bring  great  bene¬ 
fits  to  us  and  to  other  nations.  It 
would  serve  to  reduce  greatly  the  area 


of  frictions  upon  our  war  debt  prob 
lem.” 


This,  he  said,  would  be  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  relief  credit  countries— Poland 
Belgium,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania’ 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Greece.  Ru- 


Would  Extend  Education 
The  fund,  Hoover  said,  would  be 
used  for  extension  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  scientific  research  and  for  schol¬ 
arships  in  t,he(r  own  universities,  and 
for  the  exchange  of  post-graduate 
students,  professors  and  scientific  in¬ 
formation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  country  where  the  fund 
would  be  established. 

The  funds  would  be  administered 
by  Americans  and  the  nationals  of 
the  other  countries. 

The  cumulative  effect  over  the 
years  of  building  up  a  great  body  of 
influential  men  and  women  in  those 
countries  who  would  understand  our 
country  and  believe  in  us  would  count 
greatly  both  in  economic  relations 
and  in  times  of  international  emer¬ 
gency,”  Hoover  said. 

Then,  in  summary,  he  said: 

“In  the  larger  issues  of  world  re¬ 
lations,  our  watchwords  should  be  ab¬ 
solute  independence  of  political  ac¬ 
tion  and  adequate  preparedness.  That 
course  will  serve  the  world  best.  It 
will  serve  our  interests  best.  It  will 
serve  free  men  best.” 


Can  Overcome  Handicap 
Speaking  of  ways  by  which  the 
United  States  can  overcome  the 
handicap  imposed  by  trade  barriers 
the  world  over,  he  said: 

“We  can,  in  an  effort  to  ameliorate  H 
our  situation,  put  penalties  on  the 
shipment  to  us  of  goods  from  coun¬ 
tries  whose  practices  in  these  ways 
discriminate  against  our  goods,  or  we 
could  take  advantage  of  our  vast  re¬ 
sources  and  by  more  protection  estab¬ 
lish  some  self -containment  of  our 
own.  Or  we  can  resume  the  funda¬ 
mental  approach  to  world  sanity  and 
trade  peace  by  international  co-oper¬ 
ation  as  planned  for  the  conference 
of  1933.  Or  we  can  make  up  our 
minds  to  keep  a  part  of  our  people 
on  relief  for  a  long  time.” 

Hoover  spoke  of  “the  vast  ferment 
of  new  and  old  social  philosophies 
which  boils  furiously  throughout  the 
world.” 

“Let  no  man  mistake  that  we  in 
America  have  until  now  avoided  the 
infection  of  these  European  systems,” 
he  said. 

If  our  own  so-called  planned  econ¬ 
omy  is  not  an  infection  from  the 
original  stream  of  fascism  it  is  at 
least  a  remarkable  coincidence.  *  *  * 

I  have  no  doubt  that  fascism  will 
fail  some  time,  just  as  Marxian  so¬ 
cialism  has  failed  already.  The  stifling 
of  intellectual  progress,  the  repression 
of  the  spirit  of  men,  the  destruction 
of  initiative  and  enterprise,  will  offset 
all  the  efficacies  of  planned  economy. 
Liberal  Ideas  Not  Dead 
'Even  economic  life  cannot  succeed  j 
where  criticism  has  disappeared  and 
where  individual  responsibility  is  con¬ 
stantly  shirked  for  fear  of  the  state. 
Even  in  fascist  countries  liberal  ideas  ! 
are  not  dead  and  will  not  be  downed. 
Every  despotism  today  lives  with  fear 
of  liberty  at  its  heart — or  there  would  f; 
be  no  concentration  camps. 

And  may  I  add  that,  having  listened 
in  many  countries  to  eulogies  of 
planned  economy  and  fascism  and  of 
their  benefits  to  the  common  man,  I 


RS&I  MU  every  case  the  hope  that 
some  day  liberty  might  return.  The 
spirit  of  Luther,  of  Goethe,  of  Schil¬ 
ler,  of  Mazzinu  and  Garibaldi  are  not 
dead.” 

In  all  his  tour,  Hoover  said,  he  saw 
nothing  in  “elimination  of  wastes  or 
better  housing  or  security  to  workers 
or  farmers  or  old  age  that  we  cannot 
do  better  under  democracy  if  we  will.” 

Hoover  said  his  trip  abroad— the 
first  in  nineteen  years — had  shown  him 
“seven  obvious  forces  or  factors”  which 
have  come  to  the  forefront  sipce  the 
i  -end  of  the  World  war. 


'^rid  al  ter  the'  war  u 
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was  “relatively  rr ee.Tf 
There  were  many  deep  abuses.  The  f 


new  democracies  brought  resolute  re¬ 


forms  on  a  large  scale.  But  with  the 
handicap  of  the  miserable  inheritance 


...  0  fhe  war  Utopia  did  not  come.” 


Socialism  Has  Not  Triumphed 

Socialism,  the  former  president  said, 
i  has  not  triumphed. 

“Socialism  and  its  compromisers  in 
|  Europe  have  invariably  served  only  to 
1  demoralize  democracies  and  open  the 


“The  first  of  these  is  the  rise  of 
}  dictatorships  —  totalitarian,  authorita- 
|  rian  or  centralized  governments,  all 
I  with  so-called  planned  economies,” 

he  said.  *  *  * 

“The  second  great  movement  today, 
partly  cause  and  partly  effect,  is  the 
i  race  to  arms.  Every  nation  in  Europe 
— communist,  fascist,  democratic — is 
now  building  for  war  or  defense  more 
feverishly  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
:  tory.  *  *  * 

“The  third  process  in  motion  is  in- 
$  creased  government  debts  and  deficits. 

?  There  is  hardly  a  balanced  budget  in 
Europe — that  is,  if  we  strip  off  the 
disguises  of  words.  *  *  *  Another  in- 
7  flation  in  some  form  seems  inevitable. 

“The  fourth  movement  is  (that)  ev- 
ery  European  nation  is  striving  for 
more  and  more  self-sufficiency  in  in- 
dustry  and  food  production  for  either 
1  military  reasons  or  to  meet  the  neces- 
.  sities  of  ‘planned  economy’.  This  ap- 
-f  plies  not  only  to  the  fascist  and  com- 
_■  munist  areas,  but  in  some  degree  to 
even  England  and  France.  The  old- 
fashioned  barrier  to  imports  by  simple 
7  tariffs  has  proved  inadequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  policies.  New  and  far  more 
>  effective  walls  have  been  erected 
around  each  nation  by  quotas,  ex- 
,  change  controls,  internal  price  fixing, 

■  clearing  agreements  and  intergovern- 
ment  agreements  on  both  purchases 
and  sales. 

“The  fifth  factor  is  the  failure  of 
7  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  potent 
If  force  for  peace,  and  its  complete  re 
placement  by  the  old  shiting  balances 
•  of  power. 

“The  sixth  of  these  forces  is  fear- 
fear  by  nations  of  one  another,  fear  by 
government  of  their  citizens,  fear  by 
citizens  of  their  governments  and  the 
vague  fear  of  people  everywhere  that 
general  war  is  upon  them  again.  And 
there  is  the  fear  of  the  promised  mas¬ 
sacre  of  civil  populations  from  the 
air. 

“The  seventh  force  is  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  some  nations  of  brutality,  of 
terrorism  and  disregard  for  both  life 
and  justice.  *  *  *” 

Hoover  said  he  did  not  think  a  gen¬ 
eral  war  is  imminent,  and  added,  “The 
spirit  is  yet  one  of  defense,  not  of  of¬ 
fense.”  Without  naming  any  one,  he 
said  his  admiration  “goes  out  to  those 
many  leading  men  and  women  in  Eu¬ 
rope  who  are  working  so  courageously 
and  even  heroically  to  preserve  the 
peace.” 

He  spoke  of  the  “deeper  currents 
beneath  the  “visible,  apparent  tides 
and  moving  storms,”  of  history’s  heri¬ 
tage  of  hatred,  “the  injustices  and  un¬ 
realties  of  the  peace  treaties,”  the 
debts  and  post-war  inflations  and  the 
European  financial  collapse  of  1931. 

Then,  after  mentioning  briefly  the 
various  social  philosophies  which  have 
l  sought  expression  in  Europe,  he  said: 

“No  country  started  with  the  inten- 
fl  tion  to  sacrifice  liberty.  Each  started 
to  solve  economic  problems.  In  broad 
d§  terms  the  steps  are  always  the  same. 
-The  economic  system  of  Europe  before 


|  door  to  reactionary  forces. 

“Italy  produced  fascism.  Fascism 
\  promised  a  new  Utopia"  through  re- 
1  stored  order,  discipline  and  planned 


;|  youth.  It  is  worthy  of  emphasis  that 
:J  fascism  has  always  begun  in  the  form 


7  of  planned  economy.  And  it  was  ush- 
w  ered  in  by  the  same  cries  and  slogans 
7  that  they  were  for  the  liberation  of 
■  the  common  man. 

“With  economic  planning  once 
started,  each  step  has  required  another 
7  until  it  arrives  at  government  dicta- 
tion  to  business,  to  labor  and  farmers 
|j|  of  wages,  hours,  production,  consump¬ 
tion,  prices,  profits,  finance,  imports 
and  exports.  Coercion  becomes  a  nec¬ 
essary  instrument,  and  then  it  is  but 
a  few  steps  to  complete  dictatorship.” 

Fourteen  nations  in  Europe,  Hoover 
said,  with  a  total  population  of  240,- 
000,000  “have  adopted  notions  of  fas¬ 
cism  in  major  part.” 

And  fascism,  he  added,  “has  demon¬ 
strated  a  way  to  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time.” 
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any  hope  of  a  permanent  con- 
tribution  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  a  reunited 
Christendom. 

The  societies  represented: 

Church  Union,  the  Confrater¬ 
nity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Federation  of  Catholic  Priests. 

Society  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Guild  of  All  Souls. 

Catholic  League. 

Society  for  Promoting  Catholic 
Unity. 

Society  for  Catholic  Reunion. 

The  Society  of  Mary. 

The  statement  has  also  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  superiors  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communities  for  men 
which  have  representatives  on  the 
council : 

St.  John  the  Evangelist  of  Ox¬ 
ford. 

Community  of  Resurrection  of 
Mir  field. 

Society  of  the  Sacred  Mission  of 
Kelham. 

Order  of  St.  Benedict  of  Nash- 
dom  Abbey. 


Anglo-Catholics  Widen  Church  Rift 


By  Charging  Breaches  of  Doctrine 


Council  Manifesto ,  Promising  Resistance  to 
the  ‘Threatened  Disintegration /  Assails  Lax 
Views  in  English  Commission  Report 
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LONDON,  April  21.-The  age-old 
breach  within  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  widened  tonight  by  the 
Anglo-Catholics,  who  favor  alliance 
with  Roman  Catholicism,  when  a 
manifesto  was  issued  by  the  “Cath¬ 
olic  Advisory  Council’’  criticizing 
the  Church  of  England’s  Bishops 
and  complaining  of  repeated  viola¬ 
tions  of  church  principles  of  faith, 
order  and  morals. 

The  council,  which  claims  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  principal  Anglo-Catholic 
societies  and  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  2,000  priests  and  50,000 
laity,  uses  the  recently  issued  report 
on  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  springboard  from  which 
to  launch  its  attack. 

This  correspondent  understands, 
however,  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Anglo-Catholics  themselves, 
especially  among  Anglo-Catholic 
scholars  in  universities  who  frown 
on  the  council’s  tactics. 

In  referring  to  the  doctrinal  re¬ 
port  the  council’s  manifesto  says: 

“The  Church  of  England  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Or¬ 
dinal  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
has  expressly  adhered  to  the  faith 
and  order  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  in  matters  of  controversy  has 
ever  appealed  to  the  teaching 
practice  of  the  undivided 


and 
church. 


Special  Caole  to  The  New  York  Times. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  Anglicans 
give  their  allegiance  to  the  Church 
of  England.  They  cannot,  there¬ 
fore  recognize  any  claim  on  their 
loyalty  which  conflicts  with  that 
which  they  owe  to  the  Church 
Catholic,  of  which  the  English 
church  is  a  part.” 

In  reaffirming  the  doctrinal  prin-  ] 
ciples  of  the  Church  of  England,  J 
the  council  emphasizes  the  “histori-  , 
cal  truth”  of  the  Virginal  concep- f 
tion  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  | 
Resurrection  and  adds: 

“The  Church  of  England  has  ever  [ 
professed  reverence  for  the  Bible  i 
as  the  written  word  of  God,  divinely  | 
inspired  and  mthoritatively  recog-  | 
nized  as  such.” 

The  council  says  that  the  rejection  * 
of  biblical  evidence  for  miracles,  ! 
for  the  existence  of  good  and  evil 
spirits  and  for  eternal  punishment 
of  the  finally  impenitent  is,  there¬ 
fore,  “clearly  inconsistent  with  that 
scriptural  and  historic  Christianity 
to  which  the  Church  of  England  is 
irrevocably  committed.” 

Among  current  tendencies  in  of¬ 
ficial  quai’ters  that  the  council  de¬ 
plores  are  the  movement  to  admit 
women  to  holy  orders,  the  policy 
adopted  by  many  Bishops  in  dealing 
with  divorced  persons  who  have  re- 
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married  during  the  lives  of  their 
former  partners  and  their  toleration 
of  contraceptives. 

The  manifesto  concludes  with  a ! 
declaration  that  the  Council  is  “de¬ 
termined  to  resist  to  the  utmost  this  j 
threatened  disintegration  of  the  i 
Church  of  England.’’ 

TEXT  OF  MANIFESTO 


The  text  of  the  council’s  mani¬ 
festo  follows: 

The  Catholic  Advisory  Council, 
consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  undermentioned  societies  for 
the  defense  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  promotion  of  Chi’istan 
devotion  within  the  Anglican 
Communion,  issues  the  following 
statement: 

The  council  deplores  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  report  of  the  doc¬ 
trinal  commission  before  any 
(known  consideration  of  it  by  the 
1  Bishops,  such  as  was  contem- 
j  plated  in  the  terms  of  reference 
j  laid  down  by  Archbishop  David¬ 
son  Hate  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury].  This  has  increased  the  se¬ 
rious  unsettlement  already  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  Church  of  England 
owing  to  violations  more  and  more 
frequent  of  those  principles  of 
faith,  order  and  morals  which  are 
the  sacred  inheritance  of  the 
whole  Anglican  Communion  cind  ' 
tokens  of  its  continuity  of  life 
within  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  to 
reassert  those  principles  as  they 
are  presented  in  Anglican  formu¬ 
laries. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
Ordinal  and  the  Thirty-nine  Arti¬ 
cles  has  expressly  adhered  to  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  in  matters  of  contro¬ 
versy  has  ever  appealed  to  the 
B  teaching  and  practice  of  the  undi- 
I  vided  church. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  Angli¬ 
cans  give  their  allegiance  to  the 
Church  of  England.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  recognize  any  claim  on 
their  loyalty  which  conflicts  with 
I  that  which  they  owe  to  the  Cath- 
■  olic  Church,  of  which  the  English 
church  is  a  part. 


Faith 
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The  Church  of  England  recites 
creeds  in  that  sense  in  which  they 
hav-»  been  interpreted  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  consent  of  the  church;  and 
particularly  in  the  second  and 
fourth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  in  its  liturgical  forms  of 
worship  deliberately  expresses  be¬ 
lief  in  the  virginal  conception  and 
birth  of  Our  Lord  and  in  the 
resurrection  of  His  body  from 
the  tomb  Consequently,  to  recite 
the  formularies  of  the  church 
while  publicly  denying  their  his¬ 
torical  truth  dishonors  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Almighty  God,  grievously 
hinders  the  spiritual  and  evan- 
I  gelistic  power  of  the  church  and 
must  compromise  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  its  ministers  in  the  eyes 
I  of  the  whole  world. 
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tftsltif  r'witn” '  that  script uVa" 
and  historic  Christianity  to  which 
the  Church  of  England  is  irrevoca¬ 
bly  committed. 
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See. 


The  Church  of  England,  by  re¬ 
quiring  all  priests  at  their  ordina¬ 
tion  to  promise  that  they  will  be 
“ready  with  all  faithful  diligence 
to  banish  and  drive  away  all  er¬ 
roneous  and  strange  doctrines 
contrary  to  God’s  word’’;  and  by 
requiring  all  Bishops  to  renew 
this  vow  at  their  consecration 
and  by  appointing  that  Creeds  of 
the  church  should  be  recited  at 
public  worship  and  before  bapt¬ 
ism  and  by  praying  in  litany 
for  deliverance  from  “all  false 
doctrine,  heresy  and  schism,’’  has 
made  it  plain  that  those  appoint¬ 
ed  to  be  teachers  are  given  no 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  doc¬ 
trinal  standards  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


Order 
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The  Church  of  England,  by 
strict  adherence  to  Catholic  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  consecration  of 
Bishops;  by  the  declaration  made 
in  the  preface  to  the  Ordinal,  and 
by  its  practice  of  ordaining  min¬ 
isters  of  non-Episcopal  bodies 
while  accepting  without  reordina¬ 
tion  those  duly  ordained  by  a 
Catholic  Bishop,  has  shown  its  in¬ 
tentions  “to  continue  and  rever¬ 
ently  use  and  esteem”  the  apos¬ 
tolic  ministry  of  the  church. 

In  consistency  with  these  prin¬ 
ciples  the  Church  of  England  can 
neither  recognize  the  non-Episco¬ 
pal  ministries  as  equal  in  status 
or  validity  to  its  own  nor  allow 
those  under  its  jurisdiction  to 
make  use  of  such  ministries  for 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments. 

Further,  no  local  church  can  in 
consistency  with  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  admit  to  a  holy  order 
under  any  conditions  whatever 
those  who  by  the  universal  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  church  are  debarred 
therefrom  by  reason  of  their  sex. 


Morals 


VI 


The  Church  of  England  has  ever  | 
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professed  profound  reverence  for  j 
the  Bible  as  the  written  word  of  HH 
God,  divinely  inspired  and  au-  3 
thoritatively  recognized  as  such  < 
by  the  church.  The  current  easy 
rejection  by  some  accredited 
teachers  of  the  plain  testimonials 
of  Holy  Scriptures— e.  g.,  to  the 
occurrence  of  miracles,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  order  of’  spiritual 
beings  both  good  and  evil  and 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
finally  impenitent— is  clearly  in- 
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In  the  marriage  service  the 
Church  of  England  teaches  that 
matrimony  is  a  holy  and  honor¬ 
able  estate,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  hand  unadvisedly  or 
lightly,  that  it  has  a  deep 
spiritual  interpretation  “signify¬ 
ing  the  mystical  union  that  is 
betwixt  Christ  and  His  church”; 
and  moreover  requires  those  who 
marry  to  pledge  themselves  to  a 
strict  interpretation  of  Our  Lord’s 
teaching  about  the  indissolubility 
of  marriage. 

Hence  the  policy  adopted  by 
many  of  our  Bishops  in  their 
dealing  with  divorced  persons 
who  have  “remarried”  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  former  partners 
and  in  their  toleration  of  the  use 
of  contraceptives  is  untrue  to  this 
standard  and  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  marriage  and  en¬ 
dangers  the  sanctity  of  Christian 
family  life. 


Admission  to  holy  communion 
of  those  who,  by  the  fact  of  their 
adhering  to  dissenting  bodies,  re¬ 
pudiate,  at  least  implicitly,  the 
faith  of  the  church;  who  are  not 
“ready  and  desirous  to  be  con¬ 
firmed,”  or  about  whose  baptism 
there  is  reasonal  doubt  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  express  regulations 


of  the  Church  of  England  as  well 
as  a  grave  infringement  of  the 
primitive  order. 


“No  Spirit  of  .Panic’ 
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These  are  not  the  only  points  ; 
in  which  the  standards  of  the  f 
Church  of  England  in  faith,  or-  j 
der  and  morals  have  recently  been 
compromised  by  some  in  author- 
ity,  but  they  are  among  the  most  tf; 
disconcerting. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  panic  nor  j 
in  any  confusion  of  thought  as  to 
the  particular  significance  of  the 
doctrinal  xeport  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  issued.  The  authorized 
formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  remain  intact;  but  the 
report  itself  witnesses  to  the 
serious  errors  prevalent  among 
us  and  bears  unconscious  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  gravity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  by  the  complacency  f 
with  which  it  regards  them.  ? 
Where  this  attitude  is  shared  by  j 
those  who  are  in  positions  of  high  fe  • 
authority  and  responsibility  com-  C’ 
placency  verges  upon  complicity. 

Further,  the  report  reflects  the  | 
present  trend  of  opinion  by  its 
general  lack  of  reference  to  the 
authority  and  judgment  of  the 
church  as  a  whole  and  by  its  con¬ 
stant  appeal  to  speculative  thought 
rather  than  to  Revelation  as  a 
criterion  in  matters  of  faith. 

In*  close  alliance  with  this  neg¬ 
lect  of  Catholic  authority  in  doc¬ 
trine  stand  the  proposals  for 
union  in  India  and  elsewhere  to 
which  so  many  Bishops  are  giv¬ 
ing  public  support;  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  deaconesses 
which  have  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  upper  houses  of  the  convo¬ 
cations. 

These  things,  together  with  such 
accomplished  facts  as  the  open 
communion  service  recently  held 
at  Oxford,  show  how  serious  the 
departure  is  from  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  authorized  in  her  for¬ 
mularies. 

Our  gravest  concern  is  with  the 
liberty  claimed  by  some  accredited 
teachers  to  treat  as  open  ques¬ 
tions  articles  of  faith  universally 
received  by  the  church,  a  liberty 
carried  to  such  a  degree  of  license 
as  to  amount  in  certain  cases  to 
virtual  denial  of  the  godhead  of  ' 
Oup  Lord. 


Increasing  Strain  Seen 


These  innovations,  standing  as 
they  do  in  clear  opposition  both 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
faith,  order  and  morals  of  the 
whole  church  and  also  to  the 
formularies  and  established  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Anglican  communion, 
are  creating  a  situation  of  in¬ 
creasing  strain. 

If  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  its 
established  order  in  regard  to  the 
ministry  continue  to  be  set  aside, 
the  Bishops  will  eventually  force 
upon  many  loyal  and  devoted 
churchmen  a  most  painful  con¬ 
flict  between  their  attachment  to 
the  Church  of  England  and  the 
allegiance  they  owe  to  that  One 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  in  which  they  daily  pro¬ 
fess  their  belief. 

The  council  is  determined  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  this  threat¬ 
ened  disintegration  of  the  Church 


of  England.  It  therefore  calls 
upon  all  faithful  churchmen  for 
constant  prayer  and  vigorous  sup¬ 
port  of  its  efforts  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
those  Catholic  principles  which 
are  now  more  seriously  endan¬ 
gered  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  three  centuries. 

On  faithfulness  to  these  prin¬ 
ciples  depends  the  cohesion  of  the 
Anglican  communion,  the  spir¬ 
itual  welfare  of  Christ’s  flock  and 
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Association,  weld  the  church,  membership  into  a 
religious  but  unsectarian  working  body.  The 
rapid  growth  in  public  instruction  has  somewhat 
dwarfed  the  relative  importance  of  the  mission 
schools  in  Japan,  and  the  spread  of  the  science 
of  medicine  has  made  the  work  of  the  medical 
missionary  less  conspicuous,  but  the  religious 
teacher  in  Japan  has  a  field  which  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  anywhere.  The  Japanese  people  are  rap- ! 
idly  drifting  away  from  Buddhism,  which  until  ( 
recently  was  the  national  faith.  Shintoism,  which  I 
has  become  the  state  religion,  is  not  a  religion  [ 
at  all,  but  a  reverence  for  ancestors.  Japan  must  j 
have  a  religion,  for  no  nation  is  likely  to  avoid  i 
decay  unless  its  morals  are  reinforced  by  relig-  | 
ion.  If  I  had  the  authority  to  decide  the  question, 

I  would  send  some  of  the  leading  men  of  each 
denomination  to  Japan  to  present  Christianity 
to  the  educated  Japanese.  English  is  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Japan,  and  one  can  speak  to  the 
Japanese  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter. 
This  proposition  I  tested  several  times.  While 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  preachers  who 
could  speak  the  Japanese  language,  still,  it  is 
more  important  that  we  should  send  our  ablest 
divines  there — men  who  can  meet  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  the  Japanese  upon  an  equal  footing 
and  defend  before  them  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  life. 

Japap  is ?  the  gateway  of  the  Orient,  and  is 
today  mwq.  cvhjp — 

uiciu  Lire  combined  influence  of  all  the  European 
nations.  Western  civilization  is  likely  to  enter 
China  through  Japan.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
Christian  religion,  presented  to  the  Chinese  by 
the  Japanese,  would  spread  more  rapidly  than 
If  presented  in  any  .other  way,  for  China  has 
come  to  regard  Japan  as  a  leader  of  thought 
More  than  Aye  thousand  Chinese'^  students  are 
now  at  schci  1  in  Japan,  and  Japanese  teachers 
are  being  m  re  and  more  employed  in  China. 
Some  of  the  most  earnest  Christians  whom  we 
met  are  natives  of  Japan.  At  Tokio,  at  Kioto,  and 
at  Kagoshima  I  was  especially  impressed  with 
the  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Japanese 
Christians.  I  could  not  but  recall  the  lines 
,rBlest  be  the  tie  that  binds  our  hearts  in  Chris¬ 
tian  love”  as  I  saw  how  much  stronger  this  heart 
tie  is  than  the  ties  of  blood  or  race  or  language. 

In  Seoul,  Korea,  we  found  a  very  successful 
medical  mission  and  a  flourishing  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  We  also  learned  of  sev¬ 
eral  Christian  congregations. 

In  China  mission  work  has  made  great  prog¬ 
ress,  although  it  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  fight  now  being  made  against  foreign  influ¬ 
ence.  During  the  Boxer  trouble  there  were  ex¬ 
amples  of  heroism  among  the  Chinese  Christians 
which  recalled  the  early  days  of  martyrdom. 
There  were  those  who  suffered  death  because  of 
their  devotion  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  thou¬ 
sands  more  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  part 
of  the  white  Christian  against  members  of  their 
own  race.  It  takes  time  to  educate  a  race  to  make 
an  impression  upon  a  great  population  like  the 
population  of  China,  but  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  is  likely  to  see  the  Christian  religion 
spread  more  rapidly  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  than  it  has  during  the  last 
century. 

That  our  missionaries  often  make  mistakes 
need  not  be  -nied.  They  are  human,  and  to 
err  is  the  lot  of  all.  A  missionary  among  strang¬ 
ers  must  exercise  more  sagacity  and  discretion 
than  one  who  works  among  people  of  his  own 
race.  The  wonder  is  not  that  missionaries  make 
mistakes,  but  that  they  do  not  make  more  than 


that  a  Missionary  M  V,U  13  even  P°ssible 
his  calling— i«  iTyf  Casi0nal,y  proves  antrue  to 

to  a  miBrion-rvMim**?®  this  should  happen 
svmmtlieHn  ^  y  almost  alone  and  with  but  little 
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One  part  of  the  missionary’s  work  has  re- 
ceived  scant  notice,  namely— the  planting  of  west- 

certain  extend  °nIy  a  COnstant  sermon  but,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  exposition  of  western  ways 

5“  “a”ner  f  and  his  manner  of  UrinJ 

are  noted,  and  even  if  he  did  not  say  a  word  he 

It  wonbf  M  ^  iTfreRui°n  UpoQ  those  ahout  him.  [ 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  send  Christians  to 1 

nh*°r'enl  to  show  the  fullness  and  rich¬ 

ness  of  a  Christian  life  for,  after  all,  the  ex-1 
ample  of  an  upright  person,  living  a  life  of  ser- 

e  oaueat  °tMmS  t0  th®  Christian  ideal,  is  more 
eloquent  than  any  sermon— it  is  the  unanswerable  * 
argument  in  favor  of  our  religion. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  by  those  unfriend- 
y  to  missionary  work  that  missionaries  live' 
wpiM21"6^  c°™fort-  This  criticism  will  not  have 
.  e  flft  those  who  have  attempted  to  live 

m  the  Orient  upon  the  salary  of  a  missionary,! 

.  out  even  if  the  missionaries  lived  more  luxuriant-  I 
:  iy .  ,  a.n  athey  do>  that  would  still  exert  a  bene-  ! 
ficial  influence.  As  the  Chinaman  becomes  edu-  ; 
cated  he  learns  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  f 
the  people  of  other  nations,  and  the  home  of  the 
missionary  gives  an  opportunity  for  comparisons. 

In  Chma  there  is  polygamy,  while  the  missionary  f 
has  but  one  wife.  In  the  Chinese  home  the  birth 
or  a  son  is  the  occasion  for  rejoicing;  the  birth  1 
or  a  daughter  an  occasion  for  less  rejoicing  if 
not  actual^  mourning.  In  the  missionary’s  home  | 

missionary’s  wife  is  not  only  a  standing  rebuke 
to  the  practice  of  foot-binding,  but  is  a  stimulus 
to  the  movement  now  setting  in  for  the  education 
of  women. 

The  Catholic  missionaries  reach  a  class 
which  might  not  be  reached  by  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  Protestant  missionaries  appeal  to 
some  who  could  not  be  reached  by  the  Catholic 
missionaries.  Each  church  does  its  own  work 
in  its  own  way,  and  the  result  is  better  than  if 
either  church  attempted  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  other.  The  celibacy  of  the  priest  and 
his  voluntary  sacrifice  of  home  and  its  joys  that 
he  may  more  fully  devote  himself  to  religion — 
these  appeal  to  some,  especially  to  those  who 
have  been  impressed  with  the  asceticism  of  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  Orient  There  are  others, 
however,  who  are  more  impressed  with  a  form 
of  Christianity  which  does  not  deny  to  its  min¬ 
isters  the  advantages  of  the  family.  In  other 
words,  the  different  branches  of  the  Christian 
church,  each  pursuing  its  own  way,  meet  the 
widely  different  needs  of  the  heathen  better  than 
any  one  church  could  do  it. 

Missionary  work"  in  the  Malay  states  has 
been  very  slow  because  the  Malays  are  nearly 
all  Mohammedans,  and  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  make  headway  against  this  religion.  The 
Mohammedan  believes  in  most  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  regards  Christ  as  a  great  prophet  but 
claims  that  Mahomet  was  a  later  prophet  and  a 
greater  one. 

Burma,  the  home  of  Buddhism,  is  one  of  the 
best  missionary  fields,  and  great  success  has  at¬ 
tended  the  Baptist  mission,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Rangoon. 

For  many  years  American  missionaries  have 
been  establishing  schools  and  churches  in  India. 
While  this  field  has  also  been  developed  by  the 
English  missionaries,  T  was  informed  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Sunday  school  children  are  now  at¬ 
tending  American  Sunday  schools.  It  is  one  of 
the  indisputable  proofs  of  our  country’s  supre¬ 
macy  in  altruistic  work  that  though  drawing 
nothing  whatever  from  India  in  the  way  of  reve¬ 
nues,  it  sends  into  India  every  year  for  religious 
and  educational  purposes  almost  as  much  as  Eng¬ 
land  does,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  England 
draws  something  like  a  hundred  millions  a  year 
from  India. 
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WS  tuuiru  um  various  ueparuneuts  “or  onris- 
tian*  work  growing  vigorously  in  India.  Medical 
missionaries  are  winning  the  confidence  and  the 
affections  of  the  unfortunate;  teachers  are  bring¬ 
ing  increasing  thousands  to  a  higher  level  of 


intellectual  development;  and  the  ministers  are 
explaining  to  the  people  why  it  is  that  the 
Christian  is  sympathetic  and  benevolent.  Simply 


g. ..  • . 


stated,  the  medical  missionary  compels  atten¬ 
tion,  the  school  teacher  takes  the  one  whose 
attention  has  been  aroused  and  furnishes  an  ed¬ 
ucation  which  enables  the  pupil  to  see  things 
in  their  proper  relation,  while  the  minister  points 
out  the  philosophy  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  two 
and  presents  the  conception  of  life  which  leads 
both  medical  missionary  and  teacher  to  separate 
themselves  from  home  and  friends  and  devote 
themselves  to  people  who  are  connected  with 
them  only  by  the  primal  ties  which  bind  each 
human  being  to  every  other. 

I  shall  long  remember  two  meetings  which 
I  addressed  in  India.  One  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Allahabad,  one  of 
the  centers  of  the  Hindu  religion.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  address  an  Indian  arose  and  ad¬ 
dressed  me  as  follows:  “Mi;’ Bryan,  you  can  not 
judge  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  our 
country  by  the  number  of  church  members.  The 
spirit  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  ideal  have  made 
an  impression  far  wider  than  the  church  mem¬ 
bership  would  indicate.  Tell  your  people  that 
the  Indians  are  grateful  to  them  for  the  mission- 
1  aries  and  teachers  whom  they  have  sent  among 
us,  and  tell  them  how  few  these  are  in  number 
compared  with  ou>  ■  and 

assu.  e  yuhr  peopl'd  '  -  .  .  .  benefits 

received  from  America”  U 

This  unsolicited  testimonial  to  the  work 
of  our  missionaries  and  teachers  is  entirely  de- 
,  served.  .  The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the 
j  ?ri?nt  is  vastly  greater  than  one  would  think 
<  it  if  church  membership  were  the  test.  The 
:  stimulus  which  is  given  to  Eastern  thought  is 
I  enormous,  and  already  the  Hindus,  Parsees  and 
I  Monammedans  are  imitating  the  methods  of  the 
’  Christian  world  and  establishing  schools  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  government.  The  education  of 
the  boys  is  proceeding  more  rapidly  than  the  edu- 
i  catl,ont°f  the  Sirls.  but  the  latter  is  not  entirely 
j  neglected.  One  Mohammedan  woman,  of  Bom- 
bay  of  unusual  mental  strength  and  character 
outlined  a  plan  which  she  had  formed  for-  estab¬ 
lishing  a  school  for  the  women  of  her  religious 
iaitn. 

The  Bombay  meeting  was  in  .some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  meeting  that  I  ever  ad- 
dressed.  Rev  Mr.  Mell,  an  American,  is  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  church  in  Bombay.  While  in 
Calcutta  I  received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me 
to  deliver  in  Bombay,  in  his  church,  the  lecture 
entitled  The  Prince  of  Peace,”  which  I  de¬ 
livered  at  Tokio  and  at  Manila.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached  for  the  meeting,  he  concluded  that  his 
church  would  not  be  large  enough  for  the  audience 
and  arranged  to  secure  the  Town  Hall,  which 
accommodates  about  three  thousand  people  He 
was  somewhat  fearful  that  this  hall  would  be 
larger  than  necessary,  but  it  was  the  only  audi¬ 
ence  room  that  he  could  secure.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  meeting,  the  hall  was  not  only  filled 
to  overflowing,  but  the  crowd  outside  was  such 
that  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  effect  an  entrance. 
On  the  platform  were  prominent  Hindus,  Moham¬ 
medans  and  Parsees,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
audience,  at  least,  was  made  up  of  non-Ch’-istian 
Indians.  Yet  these  people  listened  for  more  than 
an  hour  to  a  defense  of  the  Christian  religion- 
listened  as  attenti\ely  as  any  audience  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  political  speech,  and  when  I  went  from 
the  hall,  the  younger  men  were  massed  along  the 
way  and  cheered  as  our  people  cheer  during  the 
campaign.  The  next  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  young  men  thanking  me  for  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  him-  as  I  passed  out. 

In  the  letters  on  India  I  have  referred  to 
the  Presbyterian  college  at  Allahabad.  At  Bom¬ 
bay  we  found  a  Congregational  school  for  bovs 
and  girls  and  a  school  for  the  blind.  It  touches 
one  s  heart  to  see  these  sightless  little  Indiana 
cared  for  by  American  philanthropy  and,  under 


. G  ^ach’n^  sympathetic  friends,  made  more 
capable  of  self  support  and  raised  to  a  higher 
intellectual  level  than  millions  who  can  see'. 
IT  °f  the  children  taken  into  these  schools 
PhanTrr,rhose  parents  have  died  during  the 
Wb?*  -a  histor^  “ight  be  written  if 
how  rrmruf  of.t^eir  ,ives  were  put  on  record,  and 
who  ldeQce  WOul(J  be  furnished  to  those 

rG  dear°-r  to  trace  tbe  providence  of  God  in 
j  S^SlSL!*  “dWdUata  -  "eU  aa  i*  tfe  bourse 
!  ,  *  have  in  another  article  referred  tr> 
i  Nmthe  J?nited  Presbyterians  in  the  valley  of  the 

I  The  government  °.  de?c?n<3ants  of  tbe  Pharaohs, 
j  firm  18  ^ving  more  and  more  atten- 

wort  w^7«!enbr?ters  in  E8rypt’  but  tlle  first 

I  can  appreciate6  what*  ?hi?Ut8,°?arie8-  and  no  one 
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fa 

1  ha-ve  n  many  countries  been  the  first  to  risk 
1  their  i^es  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  in 

’  hospltals"1^^11^  °f  scbocds’  orPhan  asylums  and 

;  ®yria  and 

active.  For  hah  a  centurv  they  have  made 
jBeyrout  .  headquarters  for  Syria,  and  their  \ 
churches  and  schools  are  scattered  all  over  this 
portion  of  Asia.  At  Constantinople  also  we  met 
a  large  company  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various  American  churches,  and  their  school 
buiIt  on  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorri' 
Why  spend  money  on  foreign  missions’  If 
the  Oriental  is  happy  in  his  idolatry  or  in  his 
worship  of  God  through  other  religious  forms 
why  disturb  him?  These  questions  may  be  an- 

™Zl  r  m..various  ways,  but  one  answer  will 
suffice  for  the  purpose  of  this  article.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  ideal  of  life  is  the  highest  ideal.  There 
is  no  more  beautiful  conception  of  life  than  that 
it  is  an  overflowing  spring.  There  is  no  true 

ime  nTt  ?  ^eatl?ess  except  the  Christian  meas- 
ure,  namciy-service.  if  this  ideal  is  good  enough 

Tf  trAtueriCa’t 1S  g°°d  enough  for  all  the  world  5 
if  truth  must,  according  to  eternal  laws,  triumDh 

then  this  ideal  must  triumph  over  all  lower  ones’ 
and  how  can  it  triumph  over  lower  ideals  uS 
it  is  brought  into  contact  with  them?  If  we  see 
a  man  engaged  in  some  useful  work  but  ilbor®  1 

tefaffer  bantlqUa-ed  t0°1S’  11  is  a  WndAess  to  Wm 
h  an  imP^ement  that  will  multiply  his 
effectiveness.  If  we  see  a  man  following  a  low 
J  ideal  and  making  but  little  of  life  is  it  not  a 
kindness  to  offer  him  a  higher  one  whU  Ul 

ness  af  well’  Plf  affulness  but  his  happi- 
tohefni  wa  ?  tbe  Chnst’an  ideal  is  worthy 
to  be  followed  m  America,  it  is  worthy  to  he 

presented  in  every  land,  and  experience  has  shown 

sa?  tor  f  bn  al  0Bp?bIe  °f  bein-  made  univer-  8 
rh-ml  La  h^S  commended  itself  to  people  of  every 
clime  and  of  every  tongue.  ^ 

But  it  is  said  that  we  must  not  neglect  home 
missions  in  our  zeal  to  carry  the  eosnel  nio 

I  SmiT  ^  ib-eSSingS  t0  forei“a  whorls.  This  ig  a 

I  °bjectloa>  but  as  a  rule  it  is  urgL  bv 

I  those  who  do  the  least  for  home  mission  j 
think  I  am  far  within  the  truth  whe“i  sa?  that  J 
the  most  liberal  contributors  to  foreign  iSL??  1 
|  j  ar.e  alR0  ^e  most  liberal  contributors  to  wS 

;  j  w orHt8  home  wlf,  1"° sLri^ed'lorfaSk" abro  1 

I  sliri^s^thr^^l^  -ke  few 
j  ^  thos^benevolenceB6 

about  him,  leads  him  to  take  ^  Tdiately 

needy  wherever  they  ari  ™T™ere3t  in  ** 
which  makes  one  anxious  tofaavb  the™*  SpMt 
on  the  Mount  known  in  his  nS  ^  Sermon 
blm  to  desire  that  the  knowle^'^eS 


fifes’  v '?  . 


-j® '• 


■ 


be 


and  the  philosophy  which  it  contains  shall 
brought  to  the  people  of  all  the  world. 

There  is  another  answer  to  those  who  say: 
that  we  must  confine  our  efforts  to  the  home! 
field  until  we  have  supplied  every  moral  need. 

If  an  individual  refuses  to  assist  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  others  until  he  has  himself  reached  per¬ 
fection,  who  will  be  able  to  aid  others?  In  the 
effort  to  help  others  one  often  finds  more  im¬ 
provement  than  could  come  from  a  selfish  con¬ 
templation  of  one’s  self  alone.  So  the  country 
which  refuses  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  other 
lands  until  all  its  people  have  passed  beyond 
the  need  of  improvement  will  do  nothing  for  the 
world.  As  the  contributions  to  benevolences 
would  be  small,  indeed,  if  only  those  contributed 
who  could  do  so  without  sacrifice,  so  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  world's  advancement  would  be  but 
slight  if  only  those  helped  others  who  were  not 
themselves  in  need  of  help. 

“Let  him  who  would  be  the  chiefest  among 
you  be  the  servant  of  all;”  if  this  is  the  measure 
of  national  greatness,  then  our  nation  is  the 
greatest  of  all,  for  its  contributions  to  the  world 
surpass  tho  contributions  made  by  any  other 
nation.  These  contributions  are  made  in  two 
ways;  first,  it  contributes  through  the  men  and 
1  women  who  have  come  from  other  lands  to  study 
here,  and  second,  through  the  men  and  women 
:^v0  xu  '  lauois  f  as  preacneis  ahai 

teachers. 

I  venture  the  suggestion  that  it  would  bep 
worth  while  to  establish  schools  in  the  United, 
States  where  representatives  of  other  nations! 
could  be  brought  and  made  acquainted  with 
Christianity  and  with  the  institutions  which  have! 
growm  up  in  Christian  society.  These  could  then  l 
go  among  their  own  people  and  preach  withj 
greater  effectiveness  than  foreigners  possibly  j 
can. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  education  of  the  na-l 
tives  in  schools  established  in  their  own  land, 

;  and  this,  of  course,  is  far  less  expensive.  From 
$40  to  $50  a  year  will  pay  for  the  board,  clothing 
and  tuition  of  a  student  in  the  lower  classes  of 
an  Oriental  Christian  college.  If  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Christians  who  could  without  l 
sacrifice  educate  one  student  a  year  could  be  in- 1 
duced  to  contribute  money  for  this  purpose,  what  f 
an  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  throughout  the  Orient!  And  who  wi 
measure  the  beneficent  influence  of  money  thus 
spent  when  we  remember  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  one  trained  mind  directed  by  a  high  , 
and  holy  purpose?  Who  will  set  limits  to  the  good 
that  may  be  done  by  those  Orientals  who  are  pie- 
paring  themselves  for  larger  work  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  American  missionaries  and  teachers .  t 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  frailty  of  human  j 
nature  and  for  the  mistakes  which  all  are  liable 
make,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  suc- 


to  make,  it  may  oe  sa-m  ^ea.r  oi  . 

cessful  contradiction  that  the  missionaries  physi¬ 
cians  and  teachers  who  consecrate  themseWes  to 
the  advancement  of  Asia’s  millions  along  Chris 
tian  lines  are  as  high  minded,  as  heroic,  as  self- 
sacrificing,  and  considering  the  great  destiny  of 


useful  as  any  equal  nmcber  of  men 


21  iHe  found  in  any  other  part  of  th* 

world.  v 

Copyright. 
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[To  the  Editor.] 

j  Sib, — The  Davtali  is  approaching,  It  is  a  i 

j  day  when,  after  the  rainy  season  is  over,  the  ' 
j  Hindus  whitewash  thei*  houses,  light  lamps  aud  f 
|  perform  havans  ia  order  to  get  rid  of  the  un-  i 
!  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  “rains”  that  lurks  in 
:  tha  houses.  TbeBs  were  sanitary  measures  that 
j  our  “Shastras”  enjoined  ns  to  t  he.  Prom  soma 
:  time  bftGk  the  goddess  Lakshmi  had  also  come 
i  to  be  worshipped  on  that  dsy.  Lskshmi  ia  cog 
sidered  the  goddess  of  wealth.  By  and  by  tha 
worship  of  Lakehmi  degenerated  into  tho  worship 
\  of  “Mammon”  and  eo'minaied  iu  tha  abominable 
j  practice  of  gambling  ia  order — it  is  said — to  keep 
one  awake  the  whole  of  (hit  night  to  please  the 
goddess. 

What  horrible  consequences — theft  etc — gam¬ 
bling  brings  in  its  train  used  not  bs  described  as  , 
they  are  Known  to  all.  Bat  what  eggravatrs 
]  the  whole  affair  is  that  of  late  a  n?w  system  of 
gambling  has  sprang  ap  that,  by  rotary  wheels 
H i  e.  (phirki)  and  cards.  Such  gambling  ic  sien 
■1  practised  not  only  in  streets  and  lanes  bat  oa 
-  open  thoroughfares  where  the  unwary  pnblio  ia 
|  robbed  in  broad-daylight,  What  seems  strange 
H  is  that  not  only  the  Hindus  bat  Mnsalmaas  and 
.f  Christians  join  such  gambling.  It  is  needless 
5  to  say  that  gambling  is  not  only  prohibited  to  j 
1  Musalmans  and  Christians  bat  it  is  condemned  ’ 
|  es  a  sin  in  their  religious  books  and  yet  they  are 
seen  to  practice  it. 

Bat  what  scares  stranger  still  ia  that  saoh  r 
’  thinge  are  allowed  to  ba  done  by  the  diatriot  j 
authorities  themselves.  Every  year,  a  frw  days  . 
p  before  the  Dewali,  people  pat  in  tbsir  applications  j 
to  the  district  authorities  for  permission  to 
,  i  gamble  and  the  permission  is  almost  invariably 
{granted.  And  what  does  this  do?  It  simply 
j  adds  to  the  number  of  gamblers  by  taming  so 
many  of  onr  innooent  yonths  into  inveterate  bad- 
Af  mashes  The  Government  is  looked  upon  fs  onr 
|;i  parents  and  is  it  cot  ke  doty  to  take  steps  to  snp- 
:  I  press  each  bad  customs  ?  I  bBve  sanguine  hopaa 
that  if  only  the  Depaty  Commissioners  issue  the 
following  orders,  as  has  been  done  in  many  other 
districts  a  great  deal  oan  be  dose  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  practice  ansi  they  will  receive  the  blessings 
of  those  whose  tender  children  will  be  saved 
?:•  from  such  demoralising  environments  : — 

(1)  That  it  should  ba  made  a  rale  that  all 
applications  for  permission  to  phy,  by  any  phirki- 

!J  toalas  or  the  so-called  card  players  shoo'd  ba 
$  rejeohd. 

(2)  That  only  ths  Hiadus  should  be  snowed 
to  obs6tve  the  so-oalied  religious  rites  of  g*mb 

c'  ling  aud  that  only  in  t heir  private  residences  and 
I  on  the  night  of  the  Denali  only. 

||  (3)  That  not  more  then  say  ten  persona 

should  be  .allowed  even  in  one’s  private  hooss  to 
|  assemble  for  this  purpose  sncohgsfc  them  none 
being  those  wbo  have  bed  previous  convictions, 

(4)  That  no  gambling  should  bs  permitted  in 
1  day  time  on  the  Dewali  day  es  ths  so-called  re¬ 
ligious  rites  are  performed  only  by  Hindus  at 

night.  , 

(5)  That  excepting  tbs  Dewsli  dsy  no  per- 
f  mission  should  ba  grouted  to  gamble  on  the 
i  Deouthan  Ekadashi  or  tbs  Ganga  Ashnan  days. 

(6)  That  the  police  should  be  given  the  power 
|  to  arrest  without  warrant  any  one  who  violates 

there  orders.  _  u 

I  bave  thrown  cut  the  suggestions  ard  i  &3- 
1  iieve  that  if  tha  Deputy  Commissioners  sea  their 
;  way  to  adopt  them,  they  will  save  many  families 
1  from  rain  end  will  receive  the  blessings  of  the 
i  community. 

Yours  etc., 
Banarsi  Lal  Arya. 

Lucknow,  OctJU  _ 
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NEW  YORK  LEADS 
ALL  IN  COMMERCE! 


Latest  Statistics  for  the  Ten 
Greatest  Cities  Show  Lon¬ 
don  Second  to  Us. 


GREATER  GROWTH  AHEAD 

|  With  Panama  *Canal,  This  Port  Will 
Be  Closer  Than  Rivals  to  South 
America  and  Australia. 


New  York  City  is  not  only  the  great- 
I  est  commercial  centre  of  the  Western 
I  Hemisphere,  but  the  greatest  port  of 
I  the  world,  according  to  the  latest  statis- 
I  tics  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
I  exports  which  have  passed  through  ten 
I  of  the  largest  ports  of  the  world.  These 
|  figures  have  been  gathered  by  the  In- 
I  dustrial  Bureau  of  the  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  are  the  latest  available 
on  the  commercial  activities  of  the  ten 
cities  mentioned,  those  for  New  York 
representing  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  and  they  give 
New  York  a  supremacy  over  London 
of  nearly  $200,000,000.  The  figures  are: 


DAVID  LIVINGSTON^  *fr3 

[  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  an  African 
J  explorer  of  later  and  less  perilous 
years,  in  a  recently  published  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  David  Li  vino  - 
stone,  described  him  as  a  “modern- 
minded  man.”  A  strong,  far-reaching, 
active  mind  he  must  have  had  in  his 
poor  boyhood  at  Blantyre,  near  Glas- 
!  gow.  to  overcome  the  influences  of  his 
environment.  He  might  have  grown 
up  without  education,  except  for  a 
little  half-understood  reading  in  "  Prac¬ 
tical  Christianity”  and  “The  Fourfold 
State,  with  a  narrow  and  bigoted 
view  of  life,  and  found  what  content  , 
he  might  in  the  drudgery  of  the  cotton  | 
mills.  But  he  studied  nights  in  his  1 
Latin  grammar,  and  in  the  nine  years  < ; 
i  of  his  novitiate,  from  his  tenth  to  his 
|  nineteenth,  acquired  much  learning  j 

j  from  t,le  >'ocks  and  woods  as  well  as!?’ 
A  from  books 

1.1  gings  he 

Presbyterianism,  though  he  was  ai-  re 
ways  credited  with  religious  feeling,  I 
and  was  surely  a  good  man,  in  spite  of  i 
J  his  irascible  moods. 

He  managed  to  attend  lectures  at 


$  * 
L' 


value  of  his  services  to  humanity  is  \  [  (  ^ 

not  to  be  denied.  John  Murray  paid  I 
large  sums  to  Livingstone  and  his 
sirs  for  the  right  to  publish  his  three 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  estl- 

„„  , ... _ tone  was  paid  for 

es,  altogether,  about  $10", (XX). 
much  for  almost  superhuman 
directed  by  a  high  order  of 


sums 
liei 

books,  and 
mates  that  Livings 
his  Services 
Not 

exertions, 


intelligence,  during  thirty-three  years, 
but  the  value  of  such  services  ^nnot 
be  reckoned  in  money  terms.  Assur¬ 
edly  Livingstone’s  memory  is  honored. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  important 
statue  of  him  to-day  either  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Scotland  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  regretted.  There  are  some  deplor¬ 
able  if  important  statues  of  great  men 
in  both  countries.  The  spot  where  he 
died  is  appropriately  marked  and  his 


v* 


grave  is  in  the  British  Pantheon. 


In  spite  of  many  flog-  v 
would  not  swallow  Scotch! 

ul-i 


- —  ivv  iuiuo  Cl  L  * 

Glasgow  University  and  to  study  both  ' 


1.  New  York  .. 

2.  London  . 

3.  Hamburg  . . . 

4.  Liverpool  ... 

f>.  Antwerp  _ 

0.  Marseilles  . . . 
7.  Havre  . 

5.  Bremen  . 

9.  Bu.enps  Aires 

1 10.  Calcutta  _ 


$1.973,9S1,693 
1,791,857,641 
1,674,187,170 
1,637,280,476 
1,121,654,790 
678,431,300 
531,090,600 
501,146,540 
479,536,241  , 
410.12S.830 


In  commenting  on  this  showing,  thei 
report  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  calls  j 
attention,  by  comparison,  to  the  ex- 
I  traordinary  commercial  growth  of  the  I 

United  States  within  the  last  fifty  I 
years.  1 

In  1862  the  imports  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  were  $189,356,677,  or  $5.79  perl 
capita.  In  1912  the  amount  of  the  nn-l 
Ports  had  increased  to  $1,653,264,934,  or 
f1^4  Per  capita.  The  total  exports, 
and  foreign,  for  1862. were 
$190,6i0<501,  or  $o.83  per  capita.  In  1912 

•uoSsofmOU*oo}^d  increased  to  $2.170.-i 
339.8_8,  or  $22  41  per  capita.  New  York 
Lity  has  to-day,  therefore,  over  five! 
times  the  amount  of  commerce  which! 
was  carried  on  by  the  entire  country  a  I 
half  century  ago.  *  f 

St”!  moiie  is  it  to  notice 

that  even  in  the  last  year,  which  finan- 
,  ciers  have  generally  called  a  year  of 
depression  and  Governmental  interfer- 1 

Port  bUv?infssd  the  trade  of  the 

.ot,  New^°rk  has  gone  right  along 

■!O  ifionn  For  Hle  year  ending  June' 
30,  U12,  the  imports  at  New  York  were  i 

W4  sn-  to-  V&UP'W  and’  export!  at 
f,„'89.0,307'  During  the  year  these  fig- 

Mci-!r7SPd  t0  $1,045,364,643  and 
43-8, bL, 050,  respectively.  This  great  in- 

cmirso  °f  aln!ost  $-00,000,000 S  in  the 
ihorf-ooi°f  a  SU1F  6  year  demonstrates 
the  real  prosperity  underlying  tile  de¬ 
velopment  of  New  York.  I 

it  is  but  natural  that  the  effect  of 

me7chl!ts  Bof°bthe 

the  world  s  trade  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 

nearer  Ynknhn™k  nV,'UI  be  bSOO  miles 
nearer  Yokohama  than  Liverpool’  °  500 

YVel U ng  to  ! "an d^”  "74  m^  neare? 

narai  'n  1  iir  ,idT'”’74  lnlles  nearer  Val- 

New  York  Pit,, Iocat,on  is  emphatic, 
the  Panama  cSjaLf^„thh®  °penil1g  ?f 
the  Asian,  Australasian1  *v.eaTei"  to 
can.  and  many  of  the  a fHn  Ameri- 

than  any  of  the  grert  nffikets 


j  medicine  and  theology,  with  help  from 
j  nobody,  until  the  London  Missionary  V 
|  Society  accepted  his  services,  paid  for  \ 
|  a  year’s  tuition  for  him,  and  in  1840  j 
[  sent  him  to  South  Africa.  He  was  1 
I  then  27  years  old.  He  began  his  ex-  I 
plorations  almost  immediately,  and  1 
studied  the  languages  and  customs  of 


|  native  tribes  untiringly.  He  pushed 


Sir  Robert 
Hart's  Flay 
Hours. 


■  northward  in  1S40,  and  in  that  year 
|  discovered  Lake  Ngami;  in  the  fifties 
|  he  explored  the  Zambesi  and  crossed 
the  continent  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  Atlantic;  in  1850  he  discovered 
and  named  Victoria  Falls.  After  a 
visit  to  England  he  returned  to  Africa 
to  discover  Lake  Nyassa  and  enter 
upon  his  long  and  painful  quest  of  the 
true  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  most 
|  dramatic  incident  of  his  career,  of 
I  course,  was  his  meeting  at  Ujiji,  jn 
October,  1871,  with  Henry  M.  Stan- 
I  ley,  sent  with  a  party  to  his  relief  by 
The  New  York  Herald.  Livingstone 
never  returned  to  England  after  that 
|  meeting,  but  died,  far  from  civiliza- 
I  lion,  in  May,  IS73.  With  great  dif- 
i  ficulty  his  body  was  carried  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  whose  centenary  is 
celebrated  to-day,  fairly  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  opened  up  Africa  to 
civilization.  He  was  the  greatest  of 
ail  the  English-speaking  pioneers  in 
I  that  country,  whether  considered  as  a 
geographer,  a  naturalist,  or  an  eth¬ 
nologist.  Perhaps  the  reproach  against 
his  countrymen  that  he  was  neglected 
I  is  not  altogether  deserved.  He  had 
I  no  gilt  that  made  for  popularity,  and 
J  lie  worked,  in  the  long  run,  for  neither 
money,  but  to  satisfy  his 


ft  * 

The  Duly  Mail  says  of  Sir  Robert  tj 
Hart,  whom  it  describes  as  “  Great  f 
Britain’s  tired  sentinel,”  that  he  ? 
may  be  well  called  the  most  bril  -  | 
liant  of  the  many]  bri'liant  men  Ireland  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Nearly  every  country  of  Europe  has  deco¬ 
rated  him— France,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Norway.  Holland,  and  Sweden.  The  Pope  and 
the  Kaiser  have  honoured  him,  Britain  has  made 
him  a  baronet,  and  China,  the  land  in  which 
he  has  laboured,  after  making  Mm  a  Red  1 
Button  mandarin  with  the  Double  Dragon 
and  the  Peacock's  Feather,  unable  to  confer  ! 
greater  dignity  on  him  nermnally,  ennobled  his 
ancestors.  He  wears  a  Victoria  Cross  whiih  he  f 
won  as  a  subaltern  in  the  Afghan  campaign,  the  I 
silver  medal  of  the  Royal  H  amane  Society  gaiued  * 
for  saving  the  life  of  a  Frenchman  at  Boulogne 
sur-Mer,  and  so  many  other  decorations  that,  as  a 
subaltern  once  said,  “  No  man  could  wear  ’em  tin-  ; 

1  » -  ■VAV’.-I  fan'nO  11  fijPIAfr.r  •  Y  a  this  ifl 


suoaireru  oucti  saiu,  nu  man  wuiu  wear  u.u- 
J  l»?s  he  were  twins.”  Society,  as  the  word  is  gene- 
H  rallv  nnierstood.  loves  him.  ‘‘Children.”  he  lias 


J  yPO  LA D  TT  Ul  v  n  ^  ^ 

rally  unlerstood,  loves  him.  “Children,”  he  has 
been  heard  to  say,  “are  the  only  human  beings 
who  come  to  see  me  without  any  ulterior  motive.” 
Perhaps  he  is  never  seen  to  such  advantage  as 
when  surroun  led  by  the  young  European  child  en 
of  Pekin.  Then,  and  then  only,  does  he  throw  ->3 
the  reserve  that  almost  amounts  to  timidity 
h  ]  Often  he  would  give  up  his  garden  to  the  young 
Jjl  folk  and  romp  as  actively  ai  any  of  them,  despite 
t|  his  seventy  years.  Living  a  frugal,  simple  Pfe, 
'*  the  only  tbii  g  he  missed  ia  Coina  was  Wes  -rn 
music.  This  deficiency  he  remedied  by  training 
a  band  of  Chinamen,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  from  Mesao  and  half-castes  from  Mmila 
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JUSTICE  IN  EGYPT, 

TRIAL  BY  FIRE  AND  WATER  ROUND  MOUNT  1 | 
nlNAl.  I 

In  bis  annual  report  on  E  jvpt  arid  the  Socden  \ 
Lord  Cromer  goggle  the  advisability  oi  creating  | 
a  separate  Council  composed  wholly  of  subjects  | 
of  the  Powers  which  ware  pa-ties  to  tb*  treatias  || 
tinder  which  the  jndioial  reforms  of  1876  werajy 
accomplished.  Legislation  proposed  to  thief 
OonDcil  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  approved  i 
by  •  majority  of  that  body,  and  promulgated  ■ 
by  the  Egyptian  Govenmant  with  she  assent  of  ,  J 
bis  Bntannio  Majesty’s  Government,  would  be  1 
iinding  on  all  foreigners  resident  in  Egypt. 

“It  will  be  observed,”  adds  Lora  Cromer,  j  | 
“that,  under  the  proposal  made  above,  the  i* 
Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Gnat  l| 

will  cease  any  legislative  functions.  Tois.gm  fact,  | 
I  ie  the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  plan.  So  long  j 
B9  legislation  is,  as  «*  present,  conducted  by  ■ 
diplomacy,  and  so  long  as  fifteen  separata  I 
Powers  each  possess  the  right  cf  liberum  veto  I 
on  each  new  legislative  proposal,  I  r**®1? 
aDy  attempt  to  introduce  the  reforms,  of  which 
the  oonntry  stands  so  much  in  need,  os  piaotioally 
hopeless, 

the  test  of  fire. 

Describing  methods  of  -justice”  (?)  id  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  the  report  says:— 

1  “The  judge  who  deals  in  all  oumirai  cas  s 
where  no  witnesses  are  forthcoming  is  termed 
•E\  Mubashaa,’  He  tests  the  suspected  person 
by  fire,  by  water,  or  by  dream.  Testing  by  fire 
I  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner:  — 

“The  judge  nieces  an  iron  pan  in  th«  fire  ontn 
it  is  red  hot.  Ha  then  wipes  it  tbree'8times  with 
bis  hand,  and  gives  it  to  the  accased  to  touch 
|  three  times  with  bis  tongue.  It  marks  of 
bumin?  are  shown  on  the  tongue  the  accused  is 
pronounced  guilty.  It  is  thoogbi  that  if  tbe 
acouesd  is  guilty  bis  tongue  dries  up  Iron i  fear 
of  being  discovered,  and  that  it  will  he  burnt 
but  that  if  he  is  not  guilty  the  moisturs  on  the 
toDgne  prevents  it  from  being  burnt. 


WITCHCRAFT  CR  HYPNOTISM. 

The  test  by  wr,ter  is  described  as  follow: 

The  “  Mub.ashaa”  ska  with  the  accused  and  tbel 
spectators  in  a  circle,  with  a  copper  jag,J 
full  of  water,  phoed  in  ibo  c;nhe.  This  jup 
is  then  made  to  appear  to  move  round  tb< 
circle  by  to  sans  o»  witch. tract  or  hypnotism.  I| 
the  jog  riturcs  ba  k  to  the  ju'lgp,  the  »( 
cused  is  pronounced  its  guilty,  but  if  th 
jug  stops  opposite  the  accused  he  is  pronounce  &1 
guilty. 

“  A-  regards  testing  by  dream,  the  ‘Maba- 
shas.’  sleeps,  and  sees  in  a  dream  if  tbe  accused  isj 
go-lty  or  nok  ” 

THE  EGYPTIAN  DOGBERRY. 

An  amusing  sidelight  on  village  life  is  given 
in  some  et  us  ic  criticism  by  a  Mr.  Machrll  <;nF 
the  bfhnviour  of  the  village  watchman,  or| 
“  ghsfir” 

*•  If  the  gh&firs  in  genera!  dsvofeed  less  ofl 
th  ir  atttntion  to  tbrir  own  safety,  and  more  tol 
ine  repression  of  crime,  we  ( hould  Rave  little  to  I 
complain  of.  But  self-preservation  is  the  gbafh’sl 
first  thought,  and,  upon  the  smallest  provocation , I 
he  will  discharge  bi3  gon  in  »he  hops  of  alarming  I 
a  p  ossible  aesaiiapt.  | 


“  Tne  assailants  are  usually  only  one  skaife 
less  cowardly  than  the  ghufirF.  The  cowardice 
displayed  m  both  sides  is  absolutely  incredible. 

I  always  tell  people  that,  if  I  bad  an  Ezba 
(form)  myself,  I  should  provide  myself  with  a 
shot  gan  and  an  Erment  dog,  and  should  feel 
absolutely  sofa  in  any  part  of  Egypt.” 

NATIVE  TRACKER. 

The  following  incident  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Doigols, related  by  Colonel  Jackaon,  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  remarkable  ek ill  shown  by  native 
trackers  in  bringing  guilty  parties  to  justice: — 

‘  A  shop  iu  was  robbed  daring  the 

night,  aud  a  case  of  sugar  stolen.  Tha  ground 
in  the  vicinity  is  composed  of  soft  sand.  The 
tracketB  examined  the  spot  errly  the  following 
morning,  and  soon  picked  up  the  tracks  of  two 
men  and  a  clonkeyt  which  they  followed  to  the 
Government  stables.  All  tha  syces  were  paraded 
before  tha  trackers, who  picked  oat  the  Governor’s 
syce  and  the  syce  of  toe  Staff  Offioer  as  tha 
owners  of  the  tracks.  Tae  donkeys  wire  then 
mustered,  end  the  traokers  picked  out  the 
inspector’s  donkey  as  the  animal  whose  tracks 
they  had  followed.  The  stables  were  searched 
and  some  loaves  of  sugar  discovered.  Further 
search  was  then  mads,  and  tbe  remainder  of  the 
stolen  sugar  was  hog  up  oIoec  by.  The  two. 
syces  were  tri  d,  and  confessed.  Tuey  stated, 
that,  fiuiing  the  box  was  too  heavy  to  cariy, 
they  had  used  the  inspector’s  donkey.” 


AMRITSAR. 

Dec.  26. 

A  native  correspondent  writes  : — A  Hindu  lady 
Shrimati  Jwaladevi,  of  a  noble  family  in  Amritsar 
has  seen  her  fifth  generation.  She  is  the 
widow  of  Rai  Gian  Chaod  and  mother  of 
Sardar  Bahadur  Lachhmi  Sahai,  rais  of  Amritsar. 

Iu  Novembsr  last  a  great-g'andson  was  born  to 
the  Sardar  Bahadur,  being  the  grandson  (son’s 
sod)  of  his  elder  son,  S.  Devi  Sahai.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hindu  scriptures  the  old  lady  has  attained, 
salvation,  and  on  death  will  go  to  the  region 
of  the  gods  and  enter  amongst  them.  She  has 
in  honour  of  the  birth  undergone  a  unique 
ceremony  called  Svarga  Sopandrohanam  (rising 
to  heaven  by  means  of  a  ladder).  Numerous 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered  there  to  witness  it. 

A  platform  was  arranged  by  the  family  priest, 
and  she  took  her  seat  there  after  a  bath  with 
water  of  the  Ganges.  After  a  two  hours’  ser¬ 
vice  of  thanksgiving  a  heap  of  rice  was  put 
before  her  on  which  was  placed  a  small  ladder 
of  gold.  The  new-born  child  was  then  brought 
j  in  and '  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  lady  who  saw 
him  for  the  first  time  aDd  offered  thanks  to 
heaven  for  enabling  her  to  see  her  great- 
crandson’s  son.  She  then  put  her  right  foot  on  the 
Erst  rung  of  the  ladder  and  there  were  cheers 
all  around,  and  flowers  were  showered  on  her 
by  all  members  oi  the  family  and  friend?.  Brass 
instruments  were  played  and  hymns  sung. 
This  over  she  gifted  gold,  money,  grain  and 
clothing  for  the  poor  and  needy.  Each  of  the 
assembly  then  passed  round  her.  paid  her 

obeisance  and  was  given  fruit  and  sweetmeat  by 
her  Even  the  oldest  people  in  Amritsar  say 
tha't  such  a  ceremony  was  never  seen  before. 
It  certainly  happens  rarely  that  five  generous 
are  alive  at  one  time  in  the  same  lamfly. 


t, -^e.r®  are  P00r  bouses  in  this  district  at 
J  bansi-Gtarota,  Lalitpore,  and  Mau.  That 
at  Jhansi  was  started  in  October.  I 
visited  it  last  evening  at  the  hour  of 
ieeding,  when  the  number  was  returned 
as  500.  It  i3  a  model  poor-house,  with 


plenty  of  room,  a  good  fence,  comfortable 


I 

8 
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huts,  a  good  hospital  shed  with  a  separate 
place  for  lepers,  excellent  cooking  arrange¬ 
ments,  plenty  of  oarefully  protected  water 
and  perfect  cleanliness.  The  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  paupers  was  very  good,  and 
the  cases  of  extreme  emaciation,  even  among 
the  children,  were  few.  The  people  are  fed 
twice  a  day,  which  in  my  belief  is  half  the 
explanation  of  their  comfortable  condition 
and  sportful  temper.  Milk  is  ordered  for 
the  small  children  and  the  most  weakly 
adults.  When  I  went  the  milk  was 
there,  and  I  saw  it  beiug  liberally  poured 
out  to  them.  Each  chuppatee  was  weicrhed  iu 
front  of  the  person  receiving  it,  and  a  broken 
piece  added  to  make  up  the  appointed 
weight.  1  cannot  ov  estate  the  importance  of 
this  device  as  a  check  on  the  distributors 
nor  the  “  public  opinion  ”  it  created  among 
the  inmates  Another  practice  I  saw  here  for 

the  first  time  was  the  appointment  of-‘mates  ’  I 
from  among  the  paupers  over  companies  of, 

I  think  they  sa  d,  25  paupers  each.  These 
mates  were  men  for  the  men,  women  for  the 
women,  and  boys  for  the  children.  Their 
duty  was  to  preserve  order,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  meals,  and  they  did  it  admirably, 
the  women  and  bovs  better  than  the  men  ;  ' 


Baba  Khem  Singh  was  originally  a  poor 
boy,  native  of  Una,  iu  the  Hoshiarpur  dis¬ 
trict.  lie  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  one 


Sahib  Singh  who  attained  some  position  in 


and  their  only  reward  was  a  larger  portion 
of  foot  wWh  A.  .  J 


of  food,  which  they  received  after  the  rest 
had  been  served.  Being  of  the  paupers 
themselves  these  mates  are  disposed  to 
protect  the  general  body  against  harsh¬ 
ness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  su¬ 
perintendent  and  servants.  I  was  a  long 
time  at  the  poor-house,  and  could  re¬ 
late  both  pathetic  and  comical  incidents 
out  of  what  I  witnessed,  but  the  length 
of  this  letter  warns  me  to  stop.  While  I 
|  was  there  a  girl  of  twelve  years  or  more 
not  famished,  but  insufficiently  clothed,  was 
P  brought  in  by  a  policeman  of  the  neighbour- 
'  ing  native  State  of  Datiya.  She  had  lost 
her  parents  in  Mau  and  had  wandered  away 
I!  into  Datiya,  whence  the  Raja  despatched 
|  her  here.  I  was  glad  to  see  this  illustration 
$  of  the  by-ways  of  famine  work 


the  time  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  Baba 
Khem  Singh  once  went  on  a  begging  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Sukho  in  the  Rawalpindi  district, 
and  there  he  was  patronised  by  Chaudhari 
Sham  Singh,  Baudara.  Sham  Singh  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  influence  and  lie  re¬ 
commended  the  Sikhs  in  his  neighbourhood 
to  make  ollerings  to  Baba  Khem  Singh  and 
treat  him  with  respect  as  a 
Sahib  Singh.  The  ignorant  Sikhs  of  that 
p  rt  of  the  country  acted  on  Sham  Singh’s 
advice,  and  Baba  Khem  Singh  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  good  business  from 
a  pecuniary  point  ef  view.  His  ignorant 
disciples  and  his  wealth  increased,  and  he 
iu  due  time  married  the  daughter  of  his 
patron,  an  alliance  which  gave  him  Anther  in¬ 
fluence.  Whether  he  was  at  that  time  well 
or  ill  regarded  by  the  Government,  it  is  for 
the  Government  to  gay.  At  any  rate  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Government  favour  was 
extended  to  him  some  time  afterwards,  and  his 
wealth  and  influence  increased  both  among 
nominal  Sikhs  and  Hindus. 

He  found  it  convenient  and  profitable  to 

o  le.nain  iu  Rawalpindi  as  a  Guru  ratter  titan 
return  to  Una  as  a  beggar.  He 


em  Singh  and 
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installed  on  a  gaddi,  and  he  had 


was 


no  gaddi 


never 
to 


the 
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Ta  i!)*  (Editor. 


SPIRITUAL  GUIDE  OF  THE  SIKHS. 

Sir, — I  notice  in  the  Rawalpindi  news¬ 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette  of  the  1 7th  instant  that  the 
late  Sir  Baba  Khem  Singh,  K.C.S.I.,  is  called 
“  spiritual  guide  of  the  Sikhs  ”  and  that  his 
eldest  son  has  been  seated  011  bis  father's 
gaddi. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  made 
Sir  Baba  Khem  Singh  the  spiritual  guide 
of  the  Sikhs,  who  gave  him  a  gaddi ,  and 
w’hat  spiritual  position  he  was  entitled  to 
leave  to  his  children. 


bequeth  to  his  son 

As  to  tl;c  Raba  Sahibs  pretensions  to  be 
a  Guru,  no  body  since  the.  demise  of  the 
great  Guru  Uobind  Singh  Sahib  can  claim 
to  be  a  Guru.  Ri  the  “  Sarbloh  Parkash  ” 
is  the  following  :  — 

Guru  iNamd.t  §e»hfhs  religion  is  distin¬ 
guish^  in  the  world  as  the  Khalsa  • 

u  And  all  Sikhs  are  ordered  i»V«.,u*idcr  the 
Guru  Granth  Sahib  ag  fi:C:'r  G'-v v 

“Consider  the  G\\rw  ^  , in¬ 

visible  body  of  the  Guru  ; 

4<  Tet  him  whose  heart  h>  s<?.-.vh  it= 

hvmusr”'  *•  " 

In  the  “  Guru  Bilas  ”  of 
Sahib  it  is  stated— 

.  “.In  thf  Kalytig  the  Guru  Granth 
1S  ™  t  ie  f°rin  of  the  hoiy  Guru  ; 

•  Mecr°Sluse  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  to  be 
m,*e  fofm  of  the  ten  Gurus; 

Vf  ,  who  desireth  to  behold  the  Gum 
behold  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  ;  and  let  him 
who  desireth  to  converse  with  t’L  r  J 

the  Gramh  Sahib  with  n.ef^^h-ad 

These  utterances  are  based  on  the  words  I 
°  »  The  is  "CTh’T  I 

tsar* 

“  The  worshipper  who  obeyeth 
Guru  s  Word  saith,  shall  be 
in  person.” 

Horn  all  thi ;  it  clearly  appears  <lnt 
a  .ongs  the  Granth  Sahib  occupies  the  g’ 
throne,  no  mortal  man  may  usurp  it 

Kartar  Singh  Pothohari 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  20,  1910. 


At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Morrls  K. 


1. 

Jestjp  we  described  the  great  and  thor-jl 
oughly  modern  university  that  lamented  ’ 
philanthropist  helped  to  build  up  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
under  Mount  Lebanon.  We  tried  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  pervasive  influence  of  this  insti- 
'  tution,  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  of 
Beirut,  upon  life  in  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  Moslem  world-  A  good  many 
Americans,  we  think,  will  be  interested  ip 
the  following  specimen  paragraphs  which 
we  take  from  the  department  of  “Alumni 
News”  in  the  May  number  of  .41  Kulliych , 
the  college  publication  printed  at  Beirut 
in  Arabic  and  in  English: 

"  1872 — We  were  glad  to  have  a  visit  the  other  J 
i  day  trom  Dr.  Ibrahim  Meshakah,  who  came  over  I 
(  from  Damascus  on  business.  He  said  he  was  re-  j 
newing  his  acquaintance  with  the  College  and  j 
!  visiting  his  old  friends  among  the  Faculty.” 

“  1896— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Taufir 
Sellijm  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  council  of  the  Mutaserreflyeh  of 
Hama.” 

•  — Mr.  Paris  Ut-Kmni  has  resigned  his 
position  as  dragoman  of  the  British  Consulate 
in  Damascus  and  taken  the  position  of  General 
Inspector  for  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited)  for  Syria.” 

"  189S— Dr.  Habib  Meliic  has  gone  back  to 
Alexandria  to-take  up  the  practice  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  that  city." 

••  1893— Mr.  FtAEVtCK  Saleh  sent  us  a  very  newsy 
letter  from  Atbara.  Sudan.  The  cheerful  tone 
.of  his  letter  implies  perfect  contentment  with 
"his  lot,  a  conclusion  that  Is  borne  out  by  the  report 
that,  he  has  gained  twenty  kilos  in  weight  since 
his  college  days.” 

”  1893— Mr.  B.  S.  Boutaji  is  employed  as  the 
chief  accountant  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Sudan  Medical  Department.  Khartum." 

"  1901—  Dr.  Albert  Ghoraiyeb  has'  discovered! 
a  stain  for  certain  basiil  (name  not  given  us) 
for  which  no  rapid  stain  had  heretofore  been 
discovered.  He  was  asked  to  lecture  before  the 
third  year  class  of  Harvard  Medical  School  on 
the  subject  of  his  discovery.” 

”  1905— Mr.  M.  F.  Abcarius  is  manager  of  the 
A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ltd..  atSuakin.” 

“  1906— Mr.  K.  B.  Antbeassian  is  In  the  fim 
porting  business  in  Ordou  on  the  Black  Sea." 

“  1906— An  interesting  letter  came  the  other  day  1 
from  Dr.  Musa  Zakharita,  who  holds  the  position  | 
of  Hakimbashi  at  Teloudi  in  the  division  of  Kor-  j 

'  dovan.  Sudan."  1 

„  1908 — We  were  glad  to  see  Mr.  JurjiHaik.  who 
had  come  down  from  Brumana,  where  he  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Friends’  High  School." 

••  loos— Dr.  Vartan  Topalian  is  reported  to 
have  been  married  on  May  10  in  the  city  of  Aleppo.” 

But  this  is  Amherst  or  Dartmouth  or 
Brown  translated  and  transplanted. 

BOiVlB  tXPLOSiUH  A I  IUIIUUKIH. 


MADRAS,  APRIL  6. 

News  of  a  particularly  brutal  murder 
comes  from  Tuticorin.  On  the  evening 
of  the  3rd,  a  popular  Mahomedan  engin¬ 
eer  employed  at  Messrs.  Gaddam  Bios, 
works  had  just  returned  home  from  work, 
when  a  relative  handed  him  a  small  tin 
case,  saying  the  cooly  had  just  brought  it 
from  the  cash-keeper.  The  Engineer  took 
the  tin,  and  as  the  cap  was  screwed  down, 
obtained  a  screw  driver  to  open  it  and  re¬ 
moved  two  screws,  when  there  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  explosion;  the  engineer  was  killed  on 
the  spot,  andhistwo  hands  shattered  he 
being  otherwise  frightfully  injured  ihe 
manwho  handed  him  the  tin  was  thrown 
violently  across  the  room,  and  now  lies  m 
hospital  in  a  most  precarious  state.  No 
clue  has  been  obtained  to  the  man  con- 


|  THE  OPPORTUNITY  IN  I 


CHINA. 


By  the  Rev.  LORD  WILLIAM  GASCOYNE - 


CECIL 


I  ( Author  of  Changing  China,"  a  brilliant  social  study , 
and  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Chinese  affairs .) 

What  an  opportunity  in  China ! 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  a  little  time 
3  ago  China  was  persecuting  Christians. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  stories  of  some  of 
|  those  persecutions?  They  are  terrible  reading 
j  — of  men  and  women — yes,  white  women,  too, 
tortured,  hounded  to  death;  the  story  of  the 
■J  fanatical  mobs  and  treacherous  officials.  One 
3  lives  in  my  memory  to  this  very  day ;  it  is  the 
I  story  of  a  body  of  missionaries,  trapped  against 
|  a  river  with  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese 
j  officials.  The  missionaries  are  separated,  and 
run  for  their  lives.  The  mob  with  malignity 
makes  an  especial  effort  to  kill  one  lady,  and, 
having  caught  her,  strips  her  naked,  and  then 
proceeds  to  chase  her  to  death — not  to  kill  her 
outright — and  she  dashes  for  the  river  and 
swims  for  her  life,  and  gains  the  sandbank  in 
the  middle,  and  there  they  follow  her  and 
spear  her  to  death  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude. 

And  now  the  great  President  of  China  asks 
for  the  prayers  of  Christians,  and  we  pray 
together  at  the  Chinese  Legation — yes,  the 
Chinese  lead  us  in  prayer,  and  we  follow  and 
say  “Amen.”  Things  change;  there  is  real 
progress  in  the  world,  and  all  that  the  pessi¬ 
mists  say  is  wrong  ;  Christianity  still  conquers 
and  the  world  grows  better. 


I  THE  TIDE  SWELLING  ON. 

Naturally  there  will  be  misunderstanding, 
if  For  instance,  some  Chinamen  are  walking  about 
|  in  suits  of  sky-blue  underwear  under  the  idea 

*  sj  that  it  is  the  latest  fashion  in  Western  dress, 
■j  Many  will  make  fun  of  this  and  other  mistakes. 

Of  course  there  must  be  temporary  drawbacks. 
When  the  tide  is  rising  the  water  sometimes 
K  seems  to  recede  ;  as  the  wave  goes  back  the 
5  imprudent  tripper  settles  himself  down  con- 
vinced  that  he  is  safe  from  a  wetting,  but  the 
I  tide  is  rising  all  the  time,  and  after  two  or 
1  three  small  waves  there  comes  a  big  one  and 
d  the  tripper  learns  a  great  truth,  that  though 
|  the  waves  rise  and  fall  the  tide  is  rising 
1  steadily. 

1  And  so  it  is  in  China.  The  great  tide  is  ever 
1  swelling  on.  Christianity  is  making  steady  pro- 
|  gress,  and  China  is  accepting  Western  civilisa- 
1  tion.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
j,  Westernisation  of  China  is  not  a  temporary 
|  thing,  a  fad  which  will  pass  away.  She  is  never 
|  going  back  to  the  mediaeval  Manchu  rule  with 

*  its  low  morality,  its  cruelty  and  wickedness. 

\  All  sorts  of  things  may  happen  in  China,  but 
f  one  thing  is  Certain,  that  China  is  going  to 
j  bo  a  Western  nation ;  and  if  Western,  then 
I  rich  and  prosperous.  You  have  only  to  look 
-  at  the  work  of  a  Chinaman  to  see  his  skill ; 

>  you  have  only  to  listen  to  the  ceaseless  noise 
|  of  a  tool  in  a  Chinese  town  to  realise  his 

*  industry.  The  Chinese  have  coal,  they  have 
j  iron,  and  they  have  a  population,  and  now 
|  that  they  will  have  a  Western  civilisation  they 
j  must  become  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the 

civilisation  of  the  world. 


HONOURABLE  REVOLUTIONISTS. 

Ah!  but  I  hear  my  pessimist  friends  say 
these  Orientals  cannot  accept  our  moral  ideals. 
That  word  Oriental  misleads  people.  The 
Chinese  are  in  no  way  related  to  the  Indian 
or  the  Persian  or  the  Egyptian.  The  only  races 
to  which  they  are  related,  like  them,  always 
had  a  character  for  honesty  and  faithfulness. 
They  are  distant  relations  of  the  Turks,  the 
Zurkhas,  the  Japanese.  What  is  true  is 
this:  that  non-Christian  races  are  treacherous. 
The  Scotch, 


■ 


i,  for  instance,  used  to  have  a  great 


reputation  for 


.  ,  -  treachery,  at  leash  ’  in  jaug- 

, ,s  1  ,V-u  °S>  I3  01’6  John  Knox  taught  them 
rh®,  BlbIe  when  their  mediaeval  Christi¬ 
anity  was  little  better  than  a  name;  and  the 
Chinese  were  treacherous  in  the  same  way. 

any  a  Darnley  has  been  murdered  in  China. 

But  if  you  read  the  history  of  the  Revolution, 

?S  i  1,“  "e11  glven  in  Mr-  McCormick’s 
book  The  Flowery  Republic,”  you  will  see 
how  as  a  whole  the  Revolutionists  were  very 
honourable  to  one  another.  Men  like  Sun 
Yat-sen  and  Wu  Ting-fang  may  have  been 
,  idealists they  believed  more  in  Western 
I  democratic  institutions  than  perhaps  I  do  but 
they  behaved  nobly;  there  was  no  self-4eek- 
ing,  no  intriguing  for  self  against  the  com¬ 
mon  cause.  And,  again,  nothing  could  have 

been  easier  with  an  Oriental  State  than  by  _ 

bribery  and  promises  to  divide  the  Revolu- 
tiomsts,  but  not  so  m  1911;  the  Revolution 
swept  on  because  the  Revolutionists  were  true 
to  each  other.  m 
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DANGER  OF  PESSIMISM. 

L.There  seems  only 
Ciiir 


V;. 


**$)£*.  i 


oh;: 


a  .  ,  77“  -;-j  one  danger  ahead  of 

Inna,  and  that  is  that  Continental  influence 
may  promote  a  pessimistic  agnosticism  which  if 
may  destroy  all  energy  and  vigour.  Reports  I 
te  1  us  of  the  absolute  failure  of  the  native  r 
religions.  W  hen  I  was  there  the  late  Viceroy 
luan-fang  assured  me  that  Taoism  had  ceased 
to  exist  and  Buddhism  was  losing  ground. 
Kow  they  are  breaking  up  the  idol  temples,  ■ 
the  old  heathen  festivals  of  the  seasons  are 
dying  quickly  and  vvill  be  as  dead  as  our  May- 
•day,  and  China  will  soon  be  without  a  re¬ 
ligion  unless  she  becomes  Christian.  She  is 
becoming  Christian,  but  she  still  needs  our 
help.  In  this  matter  I  have  a  little  quarrel 
with  my  countrymen.  You  may  notice  that, 
nine-tenths  of  the  men  who  are  leading  this 
jrevolution  have  had  their  inspiration0 from 
American  Mission  Schools,  with  the  result 
that  America  has  a  great  moral  position  in 
Cuina.  Now  the  English  have  always  had 
bigger  interests  m  China,  and  their  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  there  long  before  the  Ameri- 
cans,  their  flag  is  much  better  known,  but 
they  did  not  believe  m  educating  the  young 
Chinaman,  with  the  result  that  all  the  lead 
ing  young  men  went  to  the  American  Mis¬ 
sions  and  not  to  the  English..  Now  we  are 
doing  a  little  but  still  we  are  far  behind 
America  and  the  real  future  of  China  depends 
on  the  American-trained  Chinese 


The  Astors  whose  “  withers  are  un  wrung”  by 
the  death  of  the  wife  of  William  Waldorf  have 
deported  themselves  of  late  as  becomes  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  aristocracy.  Young  “Jack”  and  his 
Philadelphia  wife  go  off  to  Philadelphia  to 
some  festive  function  jusc  before  Mrs.  Astor’s 
funeral.  The  late  Mrs.  Astor  was  a  Paul  and 
Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  a  Willing,  both  from 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  a  slow  and  self  re¬ 
specting  village  where  family  feuds  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  public  indecorum.  At  the  funeral 
there  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  relatives, 
but  the  lovely  lady  whom  Marguerite  of  Italy 
called  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  her  king-, 
dom — this  when  William  Waldorf  represented 
his  country  there— slept  well,  and  so  will  sleep 
on, covered  daily  for  a  year  with  fresh  flowers. 
This  by  her  sorrowing  husband’s  orders.  Mr. 
Astor  goes  back  to  his  now  vast  English  inter¬ 
ests,  how  wounded  and  bitter  some  of  New 
York’s  “400”  haven’t  the  heart  to  discern.  So 
wags  the  world  away.  Before  leaving  this 
country  to  return  to  England  Mr.  Astor  made 
a  contract  with  a  New  York  florist  to  place 
fresh  flowers  on  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Astor  every 
day  for  a  year.  This  will  cost  the  bereaved 
husband  $50,000.  The  favorite  flowers  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Astor  were  the  orchid  and  lily  of  the 
valley.  When  Mr.  Astor  arrived  from  Europe 
he  made  a  contract  with  a  prominent  florist, 
and  as  a  result  orchids  to  the  value  of  $3,600 
were  placed  about  the  casket  at  the  funeral. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  funeral 
decorations  will  reach  nearly  $10,000.  In  order 
to  carry  out  Mr.  Astor’s  desire  for  a  daily 
decoration  of  the  casket  the  florist  has  employed 
a  man  under  contract  for  one  year  to  look  after 
the  work  and  act  as  a  guard.  This  employe 
will  carry  a  key  to  the  Astor  vault  at  Trinity 
cemetery  on  Washington  Heights,  and  will 
superintend  the  work  of  placing  fresh  flowers 
on  the  casket  every  day  and  removing  the 
faded  ones.  The  man  began  his  duties  two  days 
after  the  funeral  and  the  value  of  the  flowers 
placed  on  Mrs.  Astor’s  grave  was  $300. 
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A  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  HISTORY. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  that  a  constitutional 
monarchy  did  not  take  the  place  of  the 
despotic  Emperor;  the  young  Chinese  quite 
wrongly  determined  to  create  a  new  China 
after  the  model  of  the  United  States;  it  would 
have  been  far  better  if  more  of  the  reformers 
had  been  trained  under  English  influences. 

But  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend”;  England 
might  still  do  a  great  deal  to  re-establish  her 
moral  position.  One  must  always  remember 
that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
young  men— men  of  thought  and  character— 
wh”  are  trW  to  understand  the  great  riddles 
or  life.  China  has  produced,  and  will  T>ro- 
duce  men  with  great  powers  of  self-sacr  fire 
who  will  lead  her  forward;  it  is  these  young 
men  whom  we  should  seek  to  influence  To  all 
appearances  there  will  be  ups  and  ‘  downs 
there  will  probably  be  a  partial  react  on 
against  the  revolution;-  the  extra™ 

[hopes  of  the  reformers  will  not  be  fulfilled- 
|the  waves  of  the  sea  will  go  up  and 
the  main  trend  of  events  will  be  all  one  way 
and  the  East  will  become  more  and  more 
[homogeneous  with  the  West.  A  new  chapter 
of  lustory  opens .  before  the  world,  the  Far 
Last  becomes  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
•history  of  civilisation,  and  on  China  hangs  the  *  •  . . 
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iNCfSfiNTS  of  barbarous  superstition  are  common 
enough  amongst  the  ignorant  classes  of  thisl 
country,  but  it  Would  be  hard  to  beat  an  incident* 

Winch  some  Hindus  have  given  rise  to  in  Singapore! 
lately.  According  to  the  Straits  Times,  a  procession i-  . 
of  Hindus  took  place,  the  men  being  im 
hypnotic  influence  aid  with  birbi  I 

iron  and  wni  sticking  in  their  flesh.  I  . . m 

in  the  procession  ceiterei  in  a  woman 
known  for  her  great  piety.  She  joined  in  the 
procession,  and  left  the  Orchard  Road  temnlc 
With  a  brass  pot,  containing  pure  water,  whichB 
she  hoped  would  turn  into  milk  on  her  arrival  at 
the  Tank  Road  temple.  To  her  disappSU 
and  dismay,  and  despite  her  piety,  she  found  “on 
Uncovering  the  pot  at  her  destination  that  the 
water  was  unchanged.  Not  to  be  out-done  she  tried 
to  bung  about  another  miracle.  Promptly  seizing 
a  knife,  winch  she  carried,  she  cut  off  her  tongue 
about  an  inch  from  the  end  and  laid  it  on  a  W 
in  front  of  her.  With  blood  dripping  fr*  eaf 

mouth  she  knelt  before  this  bit  of  tonmw  • 

and  Waiting  for  what  remained  of  it  in°her  m3 
to  grow  to  its  original  length.  The  tcm,u« 
filled  with  spectators,  who  remained  till  a  hte 
hour  to  see  miracle  number  two  brought  off  Th®  ■ 

wonqin  waited  till  a  little  past  midnight  most  of  ™ 
the  time  in  a  kneehng  posture  but  r'hn  i  *  * 

would  not  grow.  The  leiJple  authorities  S 
Iter  to  return  home  as  they  declared  her  not  " 
enough  for  miracles.”  In  the  matter  ,r 
the  Merlins  are  alone  fitted  and  the  Tom  11111  ac,es 
ri.ies  ough,  to  see  I 

been  properly  trained.  A  few  le^rm*  r  *1,  H| 
average  ■'  jadoowalla  ”  of  Bombay  would  '  have  M  I 
least  ensured  the  success  of  the  milk  and  wata  I 
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experiment, 
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of  si  Pioneer. 


The  Story 

A  noteworthy  family  reunion  was  held  on 
W ednesday  last  near  one  of  the  summits  of 
this  continent.  The  descendants  of  the  Rev. 
Aaron*  Goodier  celebrated  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  settlement  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  hills  of  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Litchfield,  in  Herkimer  county.  We  once 
;  heard  Horatio  Seymour,  standing  iu  the 
open  air  not  far  from  there,  make  one  of  his  | 
j  peculiarly  entertaining  addresses,  in  the 
jCourse  of  which  he  spoke  of  an  interesting 
topographical  fact.  Within  a  radius  of  a 
few  miles,  he  said,  arose  springs  whose 
waters  found  their  way  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Sandy  | 
Hook,  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  commanding  figure 
and  resonant  voice  of  the  noble  old  states¬ 
man  seemed  to  be  invigorated  by  the  atrnos- 
Rjhere  of  the  eminence  from  which  he  was 
speaking,  and  the  eloquence  of  this  passage 
was  something  to  he  remembered. 

The  story  of  Dominie  Goodier's  venture 
epitomizes  the  successful  settlement  of  the 
Empire  State.  In  1794  Aaron  Goodier  and 
two  others  paid  one  hundred  pounds  sterling 
for  the  passage  of  twenty  persons  from  Liv- 
.  erpool  to  New  York.  They  ascended  the 
.  Hudson  River,  probably  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  started  up  the  Mohawk  in  a  flatboat, 
poling  where  the  current  was  gentle  and 
haling  their  craft  with  lines  where  there 
were  rapids.  At  Fort  Schuyler,  now  the 
city  of  Utica,  they  disembarked  and  began 
to  look  around  for  a  home.  Many  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  thereabouts  were  suffering  from  fever 
and  ague,  and  the  newcomers,  wanting  none 
,  of  it,  struck  into  the  wilderness  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  hills.  They  followed  the  blazings  made 
on  tree  trunks  with  the  axes  of  still 
earlier  settlors  until  they  were  near  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  Governor  Seymour  spoke  so 
eloquently.  There  they  chose  a  home  site. 
Within  the  lives  of  some  of  these  settlers  the 
farm  lands  that  they  had  passed  by  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley  were  worth  $200  an  acre, 
while  the  actual  value  of  the  land  on  which 
they  settled  has  never  been  anywhere  near 
that  figure. 

But  these  sturdy  settlers  thrived  in  their 
less  favorable  location.  They  had  come 
from  an  estate  in  England  leased  for  the 
period  of  three  lives,  and  the  lease  had  run 
so  long  that  the  owners  were  accustomed  to 
say  that  none  of  this  family  ever  died.  They 
were  long-lived  in  this  new  country,  and  if 
they  didn’t  become  well  to  do  early  in  life 
they  had  years  enough  in  which  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  competence.  They  also  multiplied 
and  increased,  for,  if  the  soil  and  climate 
were  uot  the  most  favorable  for  producing 
large  crops,  there  was  nothing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  location  for  rearing  large  fam¬ 
ilies.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  descendants 
of  Aaron  Goodier  have  numbered  256. 
Seventy-five  .persons  connected  themselves 
with  the  family  by  marriage,  making  681, 
of  whom  197  are  living.  Members  of  the 
family  have  gone  from  the  homestead  in  as 
many  directions  as  the  water  flows  from  the 
springs  Governor  SEYMOUR  talked  about; 
and,  from  all  those  directions,  they  came 
back  last  Wednesday  to  celebrate  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  two-story  stone  house 
that  was  built  in  1 826.  The  oldest  member 
'  of  the  family  present  was  ninety-four  years, 

.  the  youngest  was  his  junior  by  about  ninety- 
i  three  years  and  eight  months.  In  the  com¬ 
pany  were  one  State  officer,  a  few  .Judges, 
various  professors  and  professional  men, 
and,  of  course,  a  goodly  representation  of 
“  the  cloth.” 
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As  we  have  said,  the  story  or  this  iamiU 
is  an  epitome,  of  the  settlement  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State,  especially  of  the  hills  whence 
come  so  many  men  of  sturdy  frames  and 
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sterling  qualities  to  win  places  among  the  j 
successful  business  leaders  in  the  great  cities  j 
|  of  the  republic.  | 
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/H  ISSIuNS  AND  GOVERNMENTS 


WONG  AND  WONK. 

Wong  Ching  Chung,  aged  eleven,  and  Wonkl 
yuong  Chung,  aged  thirteen,  are  two  little 
Chinese  boys  who  live  with  their  uncle,  »P 
laundry  man,  who  has  an  establishment  in 
franklin  Street,  Brooklyn.  Both  lads  are 
natives  of  the  United  States,  having  been  born 
in  San  Francisco.  They  are  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education.  When,  therefore,  public  school! 

No.  22  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  Wong  and 
Honk  sought  admission  to  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment.  They  looked  very  neat,  dressed  in  blue 
knickerbockers,  white  shirts,  standing  col¬ 
lars,  with  white  dress  neckties,  and  their* 
queus  coiled  snugly  on  the  tops  of  their 
heads  ;  and  the  teacher  was  pleased  to  receive 
them.  When  school  was  dismissed  for  the 
noon  recess,  however,  a  mob  of  pupils  at¬ 
tacked  the  little  Chinese  lads,  untied  their  I 
queus  and  pulled  them,  roughly  jostled  the  i 
strangers,  and  threatened  still  harsher  treat  I 
ment  if  they  returned  to  the  school.  The  je 
police  had  to  be  called  to  escort  the  boys  to>  $ 
their  home,  as  the  mob  was  throwing  stones  | 
at  them. 

The  affair,  of  course,  became  the  talk  of  the| 
school  and  gradually  the  spirit  of  fair  play  be¬ 
gan  to  exert  an  influence  among  the  better 
class  of  pupils.  The  result  was  that  twenty  of  I 
the  pluckiest  scholars  went  to  the  home  of  | 
the  Chinese  boys  on  Wednesday  morning  and 
offered  their  services  as  a  body  guard.  Wong  I 
and  Wonk  ran  and  hid  thinking  the  mob  had 
come  after  them,  and  it  took  some  time  even 
to  convince  their  uncle  that  the  escort 
scheme  was  not  a  ruse.  To  his  inquiry  why 
the  “Melican  boys”  sought  to  kill  the  in-lj 
offensive  little  Chinese,  the  leader  of  the  | 
escort  replied  indignantly:  “We  aint  come  to  S 
kill  ’em  at  all.  We’re  the  body  guard  that’s! 
going  to  take  ’em  to  school  and  lick  the! 
stuffing  out  of  any  one  who  touches  ’em. "I 
After  some  further  palaver,  the  uncle  con-  I 
vinced  himself  that  the  school-boy  battalion  | 
was  acting  in  good  faith,  and  then  he  brought  I 
the  nephews  from  their  hiding  place.  They| 
were  very  much  frightened  at  first,  but  being 
Anally  satisfied  of  the  good  purpose  of  the 
body  guard,  started  with  it  for  the  school.  E 
while  a  crowd  which  had  assembled  cheered 
the  procession.  There  were  some  jeers  and 
stone  throwing  by  renegade  small  boys,  but 
they  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  escort,  M 
and  the  Chinese  reached  the  school  without  I 
harm.  Here  some*  of  the  mob  of  the  day  I® 
before  made  a  show  of  hostility,  but  they  I 
were  soon  awed  by  the  bodyguard,  which  was  p*®"™ 
composed  of  the  best  fighters  in  the  school. 

At  the  recess  hour  all  trace  of  animosity  had  I 
vanished,  but  the  Chinese  hoys  were  released 
a  few  minutes  before  school  let  out  for  the 
day.  to  avoid  any  possible  demonstration! 
against  them. 

It  is  likely  that  the  manly  action  of  thel 
body  guard,  backed  up  by  its  well  known 
knowledge  of  the  “manly  art,”  will  prevent) 
any  further  anti  Chinese  agitation  at  school 
No.  22.  The  teacher  says  that  the  little  Mon¬ 
golians,  who  already  talk  fair  English,  show 
much  greater  smartness  to  learn  than  many  I 
of  the  white  pupils.  It  would  not  he  sur  I 
prising,  therefore,  if  Wong  and  Wonk  soon  be  j 
come  the  most  popular  scholars  in  the  school  f 
The  Utica  Herald,  from  which  we  take  the! 
above,  adds  the  suggestion  :  And  the  writer  ofl 
flash  literature  for  boys  could  partially  redeemT 
himself  by  weaving  for  once  a  healthy  tale| 
from  this  Brooklyn  episode. 


j  uk  relations  of  this  country  with 
]  missionaries  from  abroad  have  on 
:  the  whole  been  very  satisfactory, 
j  or  have,  at  least,  been  not  of  such 
i  a  nature  as  to  provoke  ill  feelings 
j  toward  them,  and  it  may  be  no  ex 
aggeration  to  say  that  in  no  other 
non-Christian  countries  are  they 
received  with  open  arms  and  not 
without  a  sense  of  gratitude  as  they 
are  in  Japan.  It  is  enough  in  the 
latter  respect  only  to  recall  such 
|  names  as  Verbeck,  Hepburn,  Lloyd 
j  and  Greene.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
j  not  be  unnatural  that  there  should 
I  exist  some  antagonism  against  then} 
among  the  religionists  of  the  olde, 
faiths  in  this  country.  But,  speal 
ing  generally,  their  presence  amp / 

I  us  causes  no  resentment,  and  d 
I  better  class^dQ  aut  uven  hesitatel 
1  own  that  the  social  side  of  tli 
|  work  is  wholesome  and  salutary 
its  effect. 
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This,  we  take  it,  is  c 
mainly^  to  the  happy  fact  that  n 
and  women  missionaries  sent 
here  are  generally  those  who  a 
imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit] 
resignation  and  devotion  to  1h 
evangelical  duties!  It  may  fce,f 
some  measure,  also,  that  the  c< 
munity  here  would  not  allow  tlJ 
to  grow  in  their  meddlesome  ]i 
pensities.  Being  thus  circi 
stanced,  it  has  often  been  our 
pcrience  to  feel  much  sympa 
and  pity  for  China  for  her  trout 
Originating  in  missionary  activif- 
And  that  reminds  us  that  if" 
since  Korea  came  under  our  iiy 
cnee  some  years  ago,  to  beeonj  ■ 
part  of  this  Empire  subsequel 
that  we  have  learned  how  mis? 


a ries  can  make  busvbodies  of  tl 


^selves, 


and  how  also  they 
of  some  newspa 


make  use 
which,  opposed  to  their  caus 
I  they  are  in  other  matters,  vj 
support  them  if  only  to  make  til 
unpleasant  for  the  object  of  > 
(the  newspapers')  prejudice  j 
animosity — how,  indeed,  they  v 
the  length,  of  resorting  t(f 


unu  ortliy  tactics  of  housing 


mgs  abroad  on  the  strength  of  hv 
accurate  and  one-sided  statements 
solely  to  attain  their  aim  of  main- 
taining  their_worldly  interests. 

*  As  we  have  jsaid,  our  relations 
Avith  foreign  missionaries  in  thcpe 
islands  have  been  satisfactory,  and 
that  largely  because  they  are  men 
and  women  of  Christian  resigna- 

— 1  ill  — I  - T**^ 

tion  devoted  to  their  work  and  also 
m  a  measure  because  the  public 
here  would  not  allow  them  to  grow 
meddlesome.  We  feel  persuaded 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
missionary  work  can  lie  successful- 
Iv  carried  on  in  strange  lands. 
The  moment  missionaries,  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  what  faith,  begin  to  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  they  h^ive 
some  kind  of  vested  right  to  n  run 
things  in  their  own  way  in  inter- 
fering  with  the  general  affairs  of 
their  converts  and  their  neigh b o r s, 
confusing  ireedoin  of  faith  with 
legal  extraterritoriality1,  they,  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance,  that  calls  for  sup- 
pfession  and  banishment.  Ti  is 
not  in  this  connection,  that  the 
question  of  the  lattih.ide  of  mis¬ 
sionary  activity  vis-a-vis  foreign 
Governments  seems  to  be  receiving 
attention  abroad,  as  may  be  seen 
in  an  extract  from  the  International 
Review  of  Minions  that  we  publish 
in  another  column.  There  we 
learn  that  the  “Edinburgh  Confer¬ 
ence,’'  held  some  months  ago,  pass¬ 
ed  a  recommendation  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  have  “a  brief  statement  of 
recognised  principles  which  under¬ 
lie  flu*  relations  of  Missions  to  Gov¬ 
ernments  drawn  up  by  a  special 
committee,  for  the  information  of 
missionaries.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Conference  sat  at  the 
time  when  some  missionaries 
in  the  Far  East  were  busi 
Iv  engaged  in  “  publicity  poli¬ 
tics  ’  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  torture  trial”  then  pending 
in  Chosen,  and  it  is  significant  that 
the  Conference  adopted  the  above 
recommendation”  as  ‘‘one  of  the 
most  important.”  But  to  proceed, 
the  committee,  thus  created,  sub¬ 
sequently  drew  up  and  submitted  a 
series  of  “principles”,  for  the  par- 
iculars  of  which  we  refer  the  reacl- 
r  to  the  extract.  Let  it  suffice  to 
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seem  to 
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say  that  the  “principles 
be  fair  in  spirit  and  in  good  con¬ 
sonance  with  views  generally  ac 
pepted  as  regulating  the  relations 
between  religious  missions  and  gov¬ 
ernments,  and'we  can  not  but  hope 
that  they  will  be  adopted  by  the 
missionary  boards  and  societies  to 
which  they  are  to  be  submitted,  for 
the  guidance  of  their  evangelical 
emissaries.  It  was  indeed  a  most 
extraordinary  sight  to  find  seme 
missionaries  in  Korea  leaving  their 
flocks  and  wasting  time  in  Co::rt 

1  Hi I  |  - ilr»i  t- .  .  _ 

rooms,  besides  writing 
(gratis  though  it  may  be 
JAr__new  spa  per  s ,  while  the  cpnspi- 
i  racy  trial  was  in  progress.  Surely 
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reports 
supposed' 


they  could  not  have  been  sent  out 
to  the  Far  East  to  engage  in  a  work 
of  this  kind;  at  any  rate  the  “prin¬ 
ciples”  before  us  do  not  seem  to 
tolerafe  such  officiousness. 


If  they 

do,  that  would  spell  the  beginni 
of 


of  the  ruin 
lions  in  the  peninsula. 


i  n  1  s  s  1  on  a  ry  opera  - 

_ _ _ ^  We  are 

also  glad  that  the  “principles”  do 


not  seem  to  encourage  such  act  as 
running  money-lending  business 
I  and  other  mundane  occupations  by 
missionaries. 


High  and  Deserved  Praise 

Here  are  two  recent  tributes  to  missionaries.  That 
they  are  spoken  by  clergymen  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  lessen  their  interest  or  their  value.  The  first  is 
from  the  lips  of  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren ) 
whosrys:  “  We  second-rate  fellows  here  at  home  are 
the  militia;  a  very  respectable  lot  of  hard-working  men, 
but  just  militia.  They  are  the  fighting-line — theirs  are 
the  medals  with  the  bars — they  are  our  Victoria  Cross 
men  !” 

The  second  comes  from  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  head 
master  of  the  Gro  on  School  in  Massachusetts.  This 
is  his  tribu  e  :  “I  have  much  to  do  with  bo  s,  and  I 
would  rather  have  one  of  my  boys  become  a  foreign 
missionary  than  President.  The  work  of  missionaries 
is  the  grandest  in  the  whole  world,  and  the  missionaries 
are  the  heroes  of  modern  times  ” 

In  view  of  such  words  as  these — and  similar  words 
have  been  spoken  by  competent  witnesses  of  every  voca¬ 
tion  and  of  every  part  of  the  world — there  is  little  room 
nowadays  for  the  cheap  sneer  at  the  missionary  as  a 
man  whose  chief  qualification  for  the  foreign  field  is 
that  he  has  failed  at  home. — Epworth  Herald. 


Dr.  Jefferson  Says  This  May  Soon  Be 
a  Missionary  Field. 

Prediction  that  100  years  hence  the  Isl¬ 
and  of  Manhattan  will  be  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  field  to  which  Christian  churches 
will  be  sending  workers  was  made  yes¬ 
terday  morning  by  Dr.  Charles  Jefferson 
in  his  tenth  anniversary  sermon  at  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  the  oldest  Congre¬ 
gational  church  in  the  city.  Dr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  reviewed  at  length  the  change  in 
church  affairs  in  his  pastorate  of  a  dec-  £ 
ade,  and  hi3  conclusion,  while  stated  in 
a  humorous  way,  was  the  result  of  con¬ 
ditions  which  he  mentioned. 

“  While  the  church  has  been  filled  with 
doubts  and  fears,”  he  said,  “there  has 
teen  an  ever-deepening  estrangement  be-  . ; 
tween  the  Church  and  large  classes  of  I 
our  population.  It  is  a  world-wide  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Philosophy  and  science  have  . 
shaken  ireligious  faith.  Socialism  has 
made  tremendous  strides  In  every  Chris¬ 
tian  country,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

“  Manhattan  Island  is  more  and  more 
the  Paris  of  pleasure-seekers  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  of  business;  it  is  more  and  more  a 
foreign  city.  Of  our  2,500,000  population, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  930,- 
000;  there  are  at  least  600,000;  leaving  a 
Protestant  remnant  of  only  720,000,  which 
is  50,000  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Only  the  smallest  fraction  of  these  720,- 
000  nominal  Protestants  have  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  churches. 

“  It  is  not  ea3y  for  churches  to  work 
here,  and  it  grows  harder  all  th£  ‘time. 
The  last  decade  has  been  the  most 
strenuous  and  discouraging  for  Christian 
workers  which  this  city  has  probably  ever 
known.  While  this  church  has  more 
members  south  of  Thirty-fourth  Street 
than  it  had  ten  years  ago  at  its  old  site, 
the  membership  has  doubled  on  the  west 
sjde  of  Central  Park,  trebled  on  the  east 
si  de,  and  quadrupled  above  the  park.  At 
the  end  of  100  years  it  seems  likely  all 


rriembers  will  be  in  the  Bronx.  The  Prot- 
jjeotant  population  of  the  island  is  de¬ 
le  reasing  constantly,  and  may  be  in  100 
lyeare  this  will  be  a  foreign  missionary 
■soil.  The  Tabernacle  Church  should  be 
■  so  endowed  that  no  matter  what  untaught 
ia  nd  faithless  beings  are  brought  to  her 
id  oors,  she  may  be  able  to  minister  to 
it  item.” 
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j  land  or  Ualy,  in  case' some  of '■thefr'na- 

_ , _  .!°?al9  llad  lost  their  lives  in  the  draft 

\riots  of  that  period?  We  should  have  ex- 

PROTECTING  OUR 


m  

Finally,  it  may  be  that  we  shall 


CITIZENS  ABROAD 


Charles 


■  (Written  for  The  Herald  by 
Fletcher  Dole.) 

S  Kow  far  ought  a  government  to  go  in 
it-s  efforts  to  protect  the  life  and  prop- 
erty  of  its  citizens  who  undertake  enter¬ 
prises  in  backward  or  half-civilized 
,  countries?  This  question  has  never  been 
authoritalAvely  answered.  Upon  the  nat- 
;  ure  of  the  answer  to  it  hang  the  most 
Z  delicate  and  tremendous  issues  affecting 
the  peace  of  the  world.  This  is  now 
the  fundamental  question  as  regards  the 
|  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  treat- 
i  ment  of  Mexico. 

9;  Perhaps  the  first  answer  that  occurs 
1  to  nny  one  who  has  never  carefully 
considered  the  question  is  that  the 
national  flag  ought  to  be  made  to  pro- 
tect  all  citizens  everywhere.  This  has 
sometimes  been  hinted,  at  least  in  pub- 
•  lie  addresses,  by  high  officials  of  our 
f government.  No  one,  however,  has 

®ever  had  any  authority  to  say  this. 
9ifXo  vote  of  Congress,  passed  after  a  full 
.  land 
Sfl  view 


j.ftce,  when  once  we  had  got  into  calmer 
'  aters.  The  assumption  that  a  nation 
,  will  do  justice,  backed  up  by  friendly 
aj  diplomacy  and  patience  (such  is  human 
ffj  :  nature)  will  be  more  effective  in  the  end 
•  »  than  a  fleet  of  dreadnoughts. 

There  is  a  subtle  and  peculiar  danger 
| ;  of  meddlesomeness  in  our  relations  to 
'  the  Latin-American  peoples.  We  would 
|  j  never  go  to  the  verge  of  a  ruinous  war 
|  to  protect  the  honor  of  our  flag  for  the 
■  j  sake  of  American  citizens  who  ventured 
!  into  the  Balkan  states,  or  into  Turkey 
or  Persia,  or  who  insisted  on  being  pro- 
,.  J  tected  wherever  they  might  like  to  live 

:  ;  In  Russia.  Every  one  sees  the  folly  of 
..'such  a  proposition.  We  respect  the 
,  |  powers  across  the  sea  as  if  they  were 
j  our  equals.  We  live  on  diplomatic  good 
J  terms  with  a  monster  cf  iniquity,  if  he 
happens  to  be  Sultan  of  Turkey.  But 
!jfc  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  na- 
U  tions  to  the  south  of  us  as  our  political^ 
inferiors,  or  at  best  as  children.  We 
are  disposed  to  set  ideals  for  them 
which  we  do  not  yet  live  up  to  our¬ 
selves.  We  would  like  to  enter  in  and 
help  them  manage  their  domestic  econ¬ 
omy,  and  collect  their  customs  for  i 
them,  and  administer  upon  their  debts,  j 
and  establish  ourselves  as  their  pro-  j 
tectors  against  European  adventurers.  | 
j  Why  will  we  not  see  that,  however  I 
]  kindly  our  motives  are,  this  conduct  is 


some  time  work  out  a  world  system  of 
international  relations  in  which  the 
.  good  offices  of  all  shall  be  brought  to 
p  bear  with  such  immediacy  upon  re-  j 
j!  fractory  or  barbarous  powers  that  no  j 
.  ..  i  nation  would  be  tempted  to  urge  its! Eg 
S  superior  strength  upon  such  a  situation  !1p 
'  i  as  is  now  presented  in  Mexico.  When  ’  K 
this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  the  least  i': 

]  need  for  the  show  of  force;  for  the  |  | 
mandate  or  advice  of  a  great  disinter-  j  I 
ested  family  council  of  the  nations  !  | 
would  have  the  natural  weight,  like  j  , 
the  decision  of  a  supreme  court,  to  in-  I ; 
force  itself  upon  the  conscience  and  j| 
judgment  of  the  offending  nation. 

S  Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  any  ulti- 
g  mate  court  of  appeal,  let  history  show 
us  on  every  page  what  we  ought  to  ex¬ 
pect,  namely,  that  no  nation  is  ever 
good  enough,  or  wise  enough,  or  un- 
]  selfish  enough  by  itself  to  be  a  safe 
arbiter  and  judge,  especially  unasked 
and  unwelcome,  in  the  political  affairs 
of  its  neighbors.  Wherever  we  should 
have  to  march  armies  over  the  bodies 
of  a  resisting  people,  let  us  know  that 
we  are  marching  apart  from  the  ideals 
of  civilization. 


adequate  discussion,  and;  in  clear 
of  the  momentous  character  of 
the  subject,  has  ever  established  the  as  distinctly  away  from  the  line  of  the 

:  policy  of  an  administration.  Much  less  1  golden  rule,  or  of  what  we  would  ever 
has  there  ever  been  an  unreal  to  the  j  gjgv.jjhavo  tolerated  ourselves,  as  if  we  were 
Judgment  of  the  American  people  to 


determine  what  they  hold  the  answer 
*  to  this  great  question  should  be.  Is 
■$  there  any  guiding  principle  here  to 
J  mark  the  limit  between  hasty  and 
thoughtless  popular  impulse  and  v'ise,  ; 
humane  and  civilized  action? 

There  is  just  one  principle  which 
throws  light  upon  the  duty  of  a  nation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  care  of  its  peo 
pie  who  live  or  do  business  in  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  distinctly 
laid  down  the  rule  that  nations  ought  to 
be  governed  in  their  conduct  to  each 
’  other  by  the  same  principle  which  should 
govern  individuals,  namely,  what  we 
call  "the  golden  rule.”  Possibly  Mr.  ; 
Roosevelt  has  not  altogether  thought 
out  how  far-reaching  this  principle  is! 

Let  us  grapple  frankly  now  with  the 
situation  in  Mexico  and  see  where  our 
duty — in  other  words,  where  humanity 
will  carry  us.  As  soon  as  we  begin 
to  put  ourselves  in  our  neighbors’  place, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  slightest 
tone  of  official  arrogance  and  superior¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  attitude  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  threat,  must  create  extra  nervous 
tension  and  irritability  among  the  Mex¬ 
ican  people  and  actually  render  the  con¬ 
ditions  more  perilous  for  our  nationals. 
Whereas  the  attitude  of  patience  and 
sympathy  and  the  evident  will  on  our 
‘  part  to  repose  trust  in  the  good  faith 
i  of  the  Mexicans,  will  tend  to  strengthen 
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jHiiavu  ipici  aivu  uiu  oci  v  v . aa  u  v»  c  w  v.  i 

■  o  approach  these  Spanish  neighbors  of  [ 
Sours  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet!  In- 
fejyLEed.  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  be  treated 


xs  oppieots  of 
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H  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  order  and 
.  to  dispose  the  people  kindly  towards  , 
v:’  American  residents.  Me  must  never 
■  forget  that  Mexico  has  no  special  reas¬ 
on  for  loving  the  nation  which  contrived 
to  possess  itself  of  half  of  her  terri- 


*=5?}  wHh  enmity  by  those  who  deem  us 
xa  their  equals  than  to  be  treated  with 
haughty  philanthropy  by  those  who 
hold  themselves  above  us. 

The  great  question  at  issue  before  our 
”’]  nation  has  onlv  one  answer.  IT  IS  NOT 
HE  BUSINESS  OF  ANY  NATION  TO 
UNDERWRITE  THE  SAFETY  OF 
HER  CITIZENS  WHO  TAKE  VEN¬ 
TURES  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES.  Let 
../(j  them  go  at  their  own  ricks,  and  be  so 
iflmuch  tlie  more  on  their  good  behavior. 

;  They  may  fairly  expect  such  aid  and 
|3  comfort  and  advice  as  the  agents  and 
c011suIs  °* *-  their  own  governments  can 
giSgive  them.  But  they  have  no  Haim  to 
I,;  ;;]  be  defended,  or,  in  the  worst  ease,  to  be 
; , Vh  avenged  by  an  invading  army.  They 
Si! have  no  claim  to  governmental  interven- 
kjtion  by  any  show  of  force  to  safeguard 
’ or  c°hect  their  debts,  whether  owed  by 
jindividuals  or  by  so-called  government. 
The  United  States,  being  fairly  free 
of  embarrassing  traditions,  has  a  grand 
opportunity  at  the  present  moment  to 
establish  this  principle.  Its  clear  es- 
tablishement  would  promise  the  South 
and  Central  American  republics  almost  i 
complete  release  from  any  concern 
about  armed  Intervention  from  abroad. 
jjjjSj  1  If  they  wanted  to  borrow  money  they 
• would  have  to  learn  to  behave  them- 
j  j  selves  honorably,  and  not  engage  to  pay 
i  ;  usurious  interest.  If  they  wished  to 
enjoy  trade  with  other  peoples,  they 
would  have  to  prove  themselves  worthy 


Dr,  J,  Kinsey  Smith  Says  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Movement  Is  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  Its  Enemies, 


LINCOLN  IN  THE  SERMONS, 


I  of  sound  commercial  relations,  as  all 
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tory! 

But  suppose  tlie  worst,  namely,  that 
Americans  were  to  lose  their  lives  in 
the  more  disturbed  parts  of  Mexico,  and 
that  the  Mexican  government  were  un¬ 
able  to  afford  immediate  reparation. 
What  ought  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  do  with  reference  to 
the  welfare  of  both  nations?  Because 
100  or  500  Americans  had  lost  their 
lives  in  taking  risks  of  business  enter¬ 
prise  in  a  country  as  subject  to  the 
peril  of  revolutions  as  it  is  subject  to 
earthquakes,  should  the  United  States 
still  further  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
remaining  Americans,  and  prepare  to 
kill  innumerable  quite  innocent  Mexicans, 
and  to  sacrifice  100,000  young  Americans 
in  war?  What  good  should  we  thus  be 
doing?  Put  ourselves  again  in  the  time 
of  crisis  through  which  the  United 
States  passed  in  the  civil  war,  and  ask 
what  would  have  been  the  only  friendly 
attitude  toward  us  on  the  part  of  Eng- 


■ 


other  trading  nations  have  slowly 
;  • 1  learned. 

The  principle  that  no  government 

•  ,  should  go  to  .war  for  the  protection  of 
individual  citizens,  btit  should  depend 
in  every  doubtful  case  upon  the  urgency 
of  patient  diplomacy  and  the  Justice  of 
its  cause,  immediately  disposes  of  the 
alleged  necessity  of  great  armaments. 
/  .  $3  If  any  one  asks  further  proof  of  the 

adequacy  of  this  principle,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  long  story,  sometimes  of 
the  failure  and  again  of  the  sickening 
cost,  of  the  efforts  to  compel  justice 
and’  security  of  life  and  property  by 
force  of  punishment  and  the  use  of 
military  power.  Civilization  has  slowly 
come  in  by  virtue  of  the  opposite  prin¬ 
ciple.  Respect  men  as  men  and  they 
learn  to  respect  us,  not  otherwise.  Trust 
them  as  men  and  they  learn  to  answer 
to  our  trust. 


Be^-L  -X- . McCrary  andJD  r , 

_Warren  G,  Partridge  Preach 
Eloquent  Sermons. 
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"Why  Foreign  Missions?”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  discourse  yesterday  morning 
of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Kinsey  Smith,  pastor  o 
the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church,  Am- 
berson  avenue.  He  said  in  part: 

"  'And  He  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  Into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.’  Mark  xvii5. 

“Every  cause  which  wins  its  way  o  a 
final  and  permanent  success  must  do  so 
at  tlie  cost  Of  criticism  and  opposition. 
I.Ihe  word  of  God  and  the  Christian  re- 
|  ligion  from  the  beginning  until  n°whaJ« 
J  been  among  the  chief  illustrations  of  this 
9  fact  Sudden  popularity  is  lareiy 
portion  of  truth  The  best  things  are  of 

A  slow  and  late  harvest.  _QtTl)nation 

"Criticism  also  compels  self-exa 
and  makes  it  necessary  for  the  goodcause 
jto  justify  and  vindicate  itself 
i  of  public  opinion.  The  church  should 
i  not  be  surprised  or  discouraged, 

J  fore  when  its  policies  and  movements 
Xnd’  programs  are  brought  under  this 
stern  and  wholesome  rule.  The  soepti- 
cism  of  unbelief  and  the  hostility  of  the 
world  are  divinely  permitted  agents  in 
purifying  and  deepening  tlie  faith  of  the 
church  and  strengthening  the  militant 
and  marching  powers. 


"Foreign  missions  are  one  of  these 

tian  activity  which  has  had  to  make  its 
way  against  constant  opposition,  both 
within  and  without  the  church.  This  op¬ 
position  has  as  a  rule  one  of  three 
sources. 

"The  first  source  is  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  movement  itself  and 
of  its  cardinal  value  as  the  very  heart, 
and  life  of  Christianity.  These  critics 
do  not  see  that  the  gospel  to  be  a  real 
gospel  must  be  a  gospel  for  the  whole 
world  arid ,  that  self-limitation  or  retreat 
would  mean  self-extinction. 

"The  second  source  of  this  opposition 
comes  from  misrepresentations  of  preju¬ 
diced  observers  and  travelers  who  fill 
the  public  mind  with  impeachments  and 
slanders  against  missionaries  and  exag¬ 
gerations  and  misstatements  of  mission¬ 
ary  facts.  These  half  truths  and  whole 
lies  are  the  tares  which  the  enemy  has 
sown  broadcast  over  the  world  and  which 
are  swallowed  with  an  evil  and  greedy 
credulity  by  multitudes.  • 

“A  third  prolific  cause  of  this  antag¬ 
onism  to  foreign  missions  is  the  unspirit¬ 
ual,  worldly  and  selfish  religion  of  the 
church’s  members.  This  cause  operates 
in  more  deadly  fashion  than  both  the 
others,  since  it  is  a  foe  fighting  within 
the  walls. 

"Consider  two  or  three  of  the  most 
common  arguments  against  giving  the 
gospel  to  the  herrthen. 

"One  is  that  we  need  the  gospel  at 
home,  and  that  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  give  it  to  the  heathen  when  we  have 
converted  all  our  own  people.  On  this 
same  principle  we  might  not  to  send  food 
to  the  famine  sufferers  of  China  and 
India  because  we  still  have  paupers  at 
home. 

“Another  objection  is  the  great  cost 
bf  converting  the  heathen.  But  it 
doesn’t  cost  any  more  to  convert  a 
heathen  in  Corea,  or  not  nearly  so  much, 
as  It  does  to  convert  owe  in  America- 
On  economic  grounds,  if  this  Is  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor,  we  ought  rather  to  give 
up  our  home  evangelization  or  send  all 
our  money  abroad.  It  doesn't  cost  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  send  a  dollar  to  China,  as  so  many 
uninformed  people  declare.  It  really 
costs  about  0  per  cent. 

"Others  who  are  against  the  missionary 
project  tell  us  that  the  heathen  religions 
are  good  enough  for  the  heathen.  This 
excuse  I  should  say  was  more  heathenish 
than  heathenism  Itself,  and  deserves  no 
further  answer. 

"Let  us  consider  now  the  reasons  why 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  and 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  organ  of 
world  evangelization: 

"First,  because  the  Christian  gospel 
is  a  universal  gospel,.  It  cannot  limit 
its  energies  without  denying  its  own  na¬ 
ture  and  discrediting  Its  divine  claims  and 
commission  before  the  world.  If  It 
should  receive  a  comparative  or  pro¬ 
visional  place  among  the  religions  of  the 
world,  God  would  withdraw  His  pres¬ 
ence  from  it  and  let  it  perish.  Christ 
must  be  the  Savior  of  all  men  or  He 
must  shrink  behind  Buddha  and  Ma¬ 
homet  and  slink  at  last  out  of  the  world 
as  a  vanquished  champion. 

"Second,  there  never  would  havw  been 
[any  real  Christianity  at  all  if  it  had  not 
been  for  tho  origin*!  foreign  missionary 
impulse  of  the  apostolic  church.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  were  never  called  Christians  until 
the  church  moved  out  of  Palestine  into 
I  heathen  Antioch.  The  gospel  confined  to 
I  Palestine  would  have  soon  degenerated 
into  a  Judalstlc  sect.  Christian  Europe 
and  America  were  possible  only  because 
this  holy  energy  of  missions  was  horn 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  has  never 
I  ceased  out  of  the  living  church. 

"It  follows  from  this  also  that  the  Itv- 
ing  energy  of  the  church  to-day  finds  Its 
power  mainly  in  this  inpulse.  For  the 
present  day  church  to  cease  to  be 
world  evangelising  power  would 
its  spiritual  devitalization  and 
death  here  at  home. 

“Again,  were  it  not  for  the  gcsnel  in 
the  midst  of  the  heathen  world  the  church 
at  home  would  lose  its  greatest  witness 

FoC-  hJoeSe  MaTl°  of  1!vine  Christianity. 

1  o.  the  field  of  foreign  missions  to-day 
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apostolic  vigor  the  supernatural 
of  tho  gospel.  The  church  at  homo 
needs  the  example  and  life  of  tho  church 
abroad  to  present  to  it  a  portrait  of  Its 
true  self.  We  see  what  the  gospel  is  in 
its  New  Testament  apostolic  miraculous 
power  only  in  its  conquests  to-day  among 
the  heathen. 


"Moreover,  the  church  has  another  rea¬ 
son  which  is  becoming  more~and  more 
apparent  in  these  days  why  it  must  con¬ 
quer  the  whole  world;  for  it  must  do 
this  or  heathenism  itself  will  do  it.  The 
political  and  moral  safety  of  tho  world 
jn  the  near  iuture  will  depend  on  its 
spiritual  salvation.  Tho  words  of  Lin¬ 
coln  are  as  true  of  tho  missionary  prob¬ 
lem  as  of  the  slsve  problem— a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and 
the  world  cannot  continue  half  Christian 
and  half  neathen.  It  must  become  in 
the  end  one  thing  or  the  other. 

“The  great  and  final  reason  why  we 
must  give  the  gospel  to  the  whole  world 
is  the  authoritative  command  of  Jesus. 
The  church  dare  not  disobey  the  word  of 
its  divine  head.  His  word  must  be  final 
to  every  believer.  When  the  King  speaks 
we  must  hear,  where  the  King  sends  us 
we  must  go. 

“Why  foreign  missions?  Because  the 
world  belongs  to  Christ  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  put  Him  in  immedi¬ 
ate  possession  of  His  kingdom.” 


I  ness,  the  mercy,  the  righteousness  and  the 
holiness  of  God  may  not  be  called  in  question. 
The  patriarch  Job  discussed  all  these  deep 
subjects  with  his  friendsto  his  own  sad  dis¬ 
comfiture.  In  this  discussion,  therefore,  of  the 
present  and  future  condition  of  the  non  Chris¬ 
tian  populations  of  the  world,  my  purpose  is 
simply  to  inquire  and  present  what  the  Bible 
teaches  on  this  most  important  subject.  Hu¬ 
man  speculation  and  opinion  are  of  no  im¬ 
portance  in  the  discussion.  It  is  simply  to 
I  learn  what  the  Bible  declares  on  this  point  in 
connection  with  the  moral  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  people  referred  to. 

The  first  point  claiming  consideration  is, 
What  is  the  moral  condition  of  mankind 
which  made  it  necessary  for  God  to  provide  a 
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In  the  discussions  in  relation  to  the  future 
condition  of  those  who  have  never  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing  the  gospel  cf  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Savior  of  sinners,  those  who  argue 
for  a  future  probation  for  them  start  on  a 
■  wrong  presumption.  They  presume  to  sit  in 
j  id^ment  upon  the  conduct  of  the  almighty 
and  all  wise  Ruler  of  the  universe.  They  en¬ 
ter  in  with  boldness  where  angels  venture  with 
veiled  faces  They  discuss  the  deep  things  of 
God  with  a  self  assertion  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  right  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
humility  of  the  apostle  Paul,  when,  after  re¬ 
ferring  to  some  of  the  mysteries  of  God’s 
moral  government,  he  exclaims:  ‘‘Oh,  the 
depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!” 
(Rom.  xi.  33).  It  might  well  be  said  to  some 
of  these  presumptuous  men,  who  blasphemous¬ 
ly  say  it  would  be  unjust  for  God  to  condemn 
those  who  have  never  heard  the  gospel,  or 
known  the  historical  Christ:  “Who  has  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his 
counselor?'1  • 

The  fundamental  ground  on  which  all  must 
stand,  who  seek  to  know  the  mind  of  God,  has 
been,  clearly  expressed  by  Abraham  when  he 
asks:  “Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?”  Paul  teaches  the  same  truth  when 
he  asks:  “Is  God  unrighteous,  who  taketh 
vengeance?  God  forbid;  for  then  how  can  he 
judge  the  world?”  In  relation  to  the  deep 
mysteries  of  God’s  punishment  of  those  who 
transgress  the  laws  of  God,  his  provision  of 
meroy  and  salvation  for  a  lost  world,  and  the  I 
dispensation  of  mercy  and  judgment,  the  hu-  ’ 
man  mind  is  incompetent  to  sit  in  judgment. 
The  proper  subject  of  inquiry  by  fallible 
men  is  to  inquire  with  holy  reverence  and 
humility,  What  has  God  revealed  in  his  word 
of  his  purposes  of  mercy  and  love,  and  the 
way  in  which  sinners  of  the  human  race  ma; 
obtain  his  salvation?  The  justice,  the  goo<J 


I  Savior?  The  obvious  and  only  answer  to  this 


^ins^emonstrated  with  greatest  fresh-  | 


question  is  that  mankind  is  in  a  state  of  sin 
and  misery.  This  sad  fact  is  written  every¬ 
where  in  the  whole  history  of  the  race,  in  all 
lands,  and  in  every  age.  The  apostle  Paul,  in 
discussing  the  subject  after  a  full  survey  of 
the  nations  of  all  lands  and  races — Jews  and 
Gentiles — says:  “We  have  before  proved,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under 
sin;  as  it  is  written,  There  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one.”  The  moral  conduct  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  the  same  now  as  that  of  the  people  the 
apostle  described.  “There  is  none  that  un 
derstandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they 
are  altogether  become  unprofitable;  there  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their 
throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;  with  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit;  the  poison  of 
asps  is  under  their  lips,  whose  mouth  is  full  of 
cursing  and  bitterness;  their  feet  is  swift  to 
shed  blood;  destruction  and  misery  are  in 
their  ways.  The  ways  of  peace  have  they  not 
known;  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes”  (Rom.  iii.  9-18).  The  testimony  of  all 
observers  who  have  resided  in  non  Christian 
lands  in  these  last  days  is  that  the  people  now 
are  of  the  same  moral  character.  They  are 
all  under  sin;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good. 
Being  under  sin,  they  are,  as  the  apostle 
argues  with  an  inexorable  logic,  “under  con 
demnation.”  For  it  is  the  just  law  of  God’s 
3aoral  government  thatj“the  soul  that  «inneth, 
it  shall  die.”  Death  is  the  certain  punishment 
of  transgression.  “Now  we  know  that  what 
things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them 
who  are  under  the  law;  that  every  mouth  may 
be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  beoome 
guilty  before  God”  (v.  19).  Other  descriptions 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  peoples  by  the 
apostles  are  thus:  “Who  were  dead  in  tres 
passes  and  sins,”  “and  were  by  nature  tbe 
|  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others”  (Eph.  ii. 
1,  3).  In  Rom.  v.  8,  he  says:  “God  commend- 
eth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.”  And  again: 
‘For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.”  If 
there  is  any  truth  taught  in  the  Bible,  the  only 
rule  of  our  faith  as  Christians,  in  regard  to 
man,  it  is  this,  that  since  the  fall,  all  man¬ 
kind  are  in  a  state  of  sin  and  condemnation, 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  “sinners, ”'“the 
enemies  of  God.”  “Wherefore,  as  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  all  have 
sinned.”  It  was  when  all  men  were  in  this 
condition  that  God  had  mercy  on  them,  and 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

Had  mankind  as  sinners  any  just  claim  upon 
God,  by  reason  of  which  God  was  under  obli- 
|  gation  to  provide  for  man’s  deliverance  from 
this  state  of  sin  and  misery?  Some  men  write 
and  speak  as  if  they,  in  their  wisdom,  judge 
that  God  would  have  been  unjust  if  he  had 
left  all  men  to  perish  in  their  sins,  as  he  did 
the  fallen  angels.  They,  in  such  expression  I 
of  their  views,  only  manifest  their  own  igno¬ 
rance  and  impiety.  The  sacred  Scriptures 
everywhere  teach  us  that  God,  in  providing 
redemption  for  lost  sinners,  did  it  of  bis  own 
free  mercy  and  love.  He  was  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  show  mercy  or  provide  redemption 
for  sinners  and  transgressors  of  his  holy  law. 


,  -  Jis  truth  is  set  tortlTTn  such  passage 
these:  “God  eo  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son;  that  whosoever  be- 
Iieveth  upon  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.”  “God  commendeth  hie  love 
toward  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us.”  This  giving  of  his  Son  to 
aie  tor  sinners  is  spoken  of  as  his  “unspeak 
able  gift.  These  passages,  and  many  others 
teach  clearly  and  beyond  all| 

doubt,  that  God,  in  giving  hTsom^TegoTTen 
Son  to  die  for  sinners,  did  it  of  his  own  free 
will,  actuated  by  a  love  which  can  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  human  language.  Sinners,  who 
were  under  condemnation  for  transgression  of 
holy  laws,  had  no  claims  upon  the  justice  of 
God  for  pardon;  nor  had  they  any  claim  upon 
his  mercy  to  provide  a  Redeemer  to  redeem 
them  out  of  this  condemnation.  There  is  an 
utter  incongruity  in  the  idea  that  sinners,  un¬ 
der  just  condemnation  for  sin,  have  any  claim 
upon  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe  to 
provide  for  their  redemption.  When  God  was 
under  no  moral  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  the  race,  how  much  less  is  he 
under  any  obligation  to  provide,  to  arrange  for, 
a  second  probation  for  any  who  had  failed  to 
secure  the  redemption  from  their  sins  during 
their  first  probation  After  their  first  proba¬ 
tion  has  failed,  they  are  just  where  the  whole 
race  was  before  the  provision  of  divine  mercy 
was  made.  They  are  in  a  state  of  condemna¬ 
tion  for  their  sins  with  no  claim  upon  the 
justice  of  God  for  pardon;  and  the  Scriptures 
give  us  no  intimation  that  God  has  any  pur¬ 
pose  to  give  any  second  probation  to  any  who 
fail  to  obtain  eternal  life  in  this  probation. 
And  as  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  us  what 
God’s  purpose  is,  it  is  presumptuous  for  any  to 
seek  to  know  what  is  the  secret  will  of  God. 
Much  moTe  is  it  presumptuous  for  any  to  pro 
fees  to  teach,  or  make  known,  what  God  ought 
to  do  in  the  matter,  or  what  he  is  bound  to  do 
foT  them. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  state  what  the 
oracles  of  God  declare  in  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tions  that  know  not  God  and  obey  not  his  law; 
of  those  who  are  living  in  the  habitual  prac¬ 
tice  of  known  sins,  as  idolatry,  lying,  lascivi 
ousness  and  all  abominations  that  are^  openly 
and  freely  practiced  by  the  people  in  non- 
Christian  nations.  It  is  moral  character  which 
is  considered  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  those 
who  stand  before  the  Judge  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  or  circumstance,  or  nationality 
or  religious  association,  but  what  has.  been 
the  habitual  life  and  conduct  as  obeying  or 
transgressing  the  law  of  God  which  he  has 
given  to  men  for  the  regulation  of  their  con- 
doct?  Wk»t  in  their  moral  character  as  built 
up  and  formed  by  this  conduct?  In  the  revela¬ 
tion  which  was  given  to  John  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,  it  is  declared:  “Blessed  are  they  that 
do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in 
through  the  gates  into  the  city.  F^r  without 
are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth 
and  maketh  a  lie”(Rev  xxii.  14  15).  And  again, 
“But the  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abom¬ 
inable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers  and 
sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars  shall  have 
their  partin  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire 
and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death 
(Rev  xxi.  18)  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell  with  all  the  nations  that  forget  God” 
(Psa.  ix.  17) 

How  the  nations  came  in  this  statejof  wicked¬ 
ness,  the  apostle  Paul  has  clearly  and  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Bpistle  to 
the  Romans.  “Because  that,  when  they  knew 
God,  they  glorified  him  no;  as  God,,  neither 
were  thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  loolish  hearts  were 
darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of 
the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like 
unto  corruptible  man.  to  birds  and  four-footed 
beasts.  Wherefore  G  id  also  gave  them  up  to 
uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  own 


learts,  to  dishonor  their  own  bodies  between 
themselves:  who  changed  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie,  and  worshiped  and  served  ihe  crea- 
ture  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  olessed  for¬ 
ever..  Amen.  And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind  to  do  those  things 
which  are  not  convenient;  being  filled  with  all 
unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  cov¬ 
etousness,  maliciousness;  full  of  envy,  debate, 
deceit,  malignity;  whisperers,  back-biters, 
haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  in 

ve.ntors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  ^ _ 

without  understanding,  covenant  breakers,  I 
without  natural  affection,  implacable,  unmer- 
oiful:  who,  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that 
they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in 
them  that  do  them.  Therefore,  thou  artinex-  jfdjof  , 

cusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that  t-'  that  lilleth 
judgest:  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  fea  anf^prayer^  it  fif  tha’F 

I  have  served  may  bele'd^|J|; 

. . — — -Tty,,  larged  discovery  of  the  glory 

is  a1  great  sorrow  to  me  to  feel  that  k  The  work  of  the  spirit  is  to  maSe 

.  j  i  vx  nb./.A  v*  4  o  i  J  Irn  rvixm  •  onrl  vmi  nruv  for  t  Vi  o  coir 


I  stand  in  this  place  to-day  for  the  j 
last  time  as  your  pastor.  To  preach 
from  this  pulpit  God’s  truth  as  it  has 
been  made  known  to  me,  has  been  a 
privilege,  indeed.  To  bring  you  my  last 
i  message  is  not  cheerful,  though  a  nec- 


mhhm  known;  and  you  pray  for  the  spirit  , 
order  that  you  may  bring  him  out  of 
-1  the  clouds  and  make  him  known.  If  I 
have  been  of  any  service  to  you,  it  has 
i  V  jbeen  because  there  has  been  dimly  re- 
1  '?y  vealed  to  me  this  great  truth  of  a 


essary  task.  And  I  can  think  of  no  mes-  jggiggg  living  and  reigning  Christ.  Brethren, 
sage  which  I  would  more  willingly  i- \  may  the  Spirit  of  God  who  dwells  in  the 
leave  with  you  than  this  of  the  near-  <  church  testify  to  and  glorify  Christ 


ness  of  earth  and  heaven  and  of  the 
,  presence  with  us  not  only  of  the  need, 
hut  of  the  supply.  My  dear  brethren, 
heaven  lies  about  us  now  for  our 
strengthening.  We  look  forward  with 
wonder,  you  and  I,  towards  that  higher 
stage  of  existence  towards  which  we  ' 
are  journeying,  towards  those  things 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard 
yet  what  saith  the  Scripture?  God  hath 
revealed  unto  us  by  his  spirit;  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us,  the 
eternal  life  is  a  present  fact.  There  are 
many  perhaps,  who  do  not  think  it  so. 
There  are  many  who  think  that  the 
only  foundation  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  is  a  tradition  from  the  past. 
Brethren,  I  thank  God  that  during  the 
six  years  and  a  half  that  I  have  been 
among  you  I  have  not  had  to  preach  a 
Christ  of  tradition,  a  heaven  of  theory, 
or  a  gospel  which  some  other  man  In 
the  past  whom  I  never  knew  has  hand¬ 
ed  down.  I  can  remember  the  day  as 
elearlv  as  yesterday  when  Christ  came 
out  of  the  clouds  to  me  as  certainly  as 
He  ever  did  to  Saul  of  Tarsus;  and 
from  that  day  I  have  preached  what  I 
have  known. 

-  The  need,  then,  and  the  supply.  And  j, 
first,  the  need.  You  feel  it,— I  feel  it; 
and  yqu  no  more  than  I.  Yet  let  us  ap¬ 
preciate  just  what  our  need  really  is  in 
this  solemn  hour.  It  is  not  a  need  that 
may  be  satisfied  by  man.  It  is  not  a 
need  which  anything  temporal  or  earth¬ 
ly,  can  supply. 

Some  think  that  the  greatest  need  of 
a  church  is  money.  Others,  men.  The 
J  truth  lies  in  the  words  of  the  old  famil- 
1  iar  hymn,  which  we  have  sung  so  often 
together, — 

I  need  Thee  every  hour. 

Most  gracious  Lord, 

No  tender  voice  like  thine 
Can  peace  afford. 

“Lord,  thou  hast  made  us  for  thy¬ 
self,”  Augustme  prayed  long  years  ago, 
“tad  our  hearts  are  restless  until  they 
find  rest  in  thee.”  And  Christian 
friends,  how  strange  it  is  that  we,  the 
children  of  eternity  and  the  sons  and 
heirs  of  God.  should  feel  dependent 
upon  the  things  of  time!  If  I  felt  that 
th’s  church  which  I  am  about  to  leave 
was  dependent  upon  me,  I  should  fee, 
that  I  had  instructed  it  ooorly  indeed. 
Even  the  persona'  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  himself  was  not  indispensable 
to  the  disciples.  Thev  felt  that  they 
needed  Jesus,  but  Pentecost  proved 
that  they  needed  the  spirit. 

And  in  our  dependence  upon  the  spirit, 

I  *  vour  pastor.  Bhare  vour  need.  We 
’  both  supplicants  before  the  throne 
of  supply-  °h-  lf  lt;  mlSht  come  over 
|  us  to-day  that  our  great  need  is  from 
above!  I  feel  that  1  have  preached 
!  ljttle  eise  to  you  during  these  years  I 
I  nave  been  with  you.  And  some  of  you, 

!  n-iay  well  be.  have  wearied  with  the 


before  your  eyes. 

I  look  to-day  into  the  face  of  some 
whom  I  rejoice  to  call  my  friends,  but 
whom  I  have  not  had  the  supreme  joy 
of  leading  through  the  river  of  bap¬ 
tism  and  through  the  gates  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  My  dear  friends,  I 
shall  pray  for  you  elsewhere,  as  I  have 
prayed  for  you  here.  There  is  hardly 
a  hill  or  dale  around  New  Britain 
where  I  have  not  prayed  for  you.  And 
I  shall  ever  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
truth  which  I  have  preached  to  you 
may  have  taken  root  in  youb  hearts, 
and  that  many  who  have  not  made  open 
confession  of  Christ  during  the  years 
that  are  gone  may  at  least  appear 
clothed  in  white  robes  and  unashamed 
before  him  in  the  day  when  Christ 
comes  in  the  glory  of  his  father,  and 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  made 
known. 

Aftm  an  impressive  communion  ser-* 
vice  the  pastor  read  his  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation  which  he  had  previously  sent  to 
the  executive  committee  .of  the  church, 
but  which  was  not  made  public  until 
this  time. 

New  Britain,  October  20,  1903. 
To  the  Members  of  the  F,rst  Baptist 
Church  of  New  Britain: — 

»>  Dear  Brethren— It  is  a  painful  duty  to 
me  to  be  obliged  to  announce  to  you  that 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  dis- 
n  j  solving  the  pleasant  relationship  that  has 
Es  existed  between  us  as  pastor  and  people, 
yet  this  is  the  duty  which  I  feel  called 
upon  now  to  perform  by  presenting  to  you 
my  letter  of  resignation.  For  six  years 
and  more  we  have  lived  and  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  this  happy  relation  and  I  should 
be  far  from  thinking  of  such  a  thing  as 
change,  did  I  not  feel  dis.*>.  >  t  leadings  in 
another  direction.  For  some  years  I  have 
been  considering  the  question  of  New 
■A  Testament  teaching  as  a  life-work.  I 
It  have  been  attached  to  the  work  of  the 
'-a  pastorate  to  which  I  first  devoted  myse*f_ 
and  have  been  adverse  to  the  thought  of 
turning  from  it.  but  it  has  finally  become 
clear  to  me  that  teaching  is  the  work  to 
which  I  am  adapted  and  called,  and  for 
which  my  life  as  pastor  here  has  been  a 
preparation.  This  opinion  has  gradually 
=olidified  into  a  conviction  and  now  leads 
me  to  act  as  I  do. 

I  should  hesitate  thus  suddenly  to  sever 
mv  relation  with  my  people  were  it  n  t 
for  the  fact  that  opportunity  now  offer- 
'or  special  study  in  preparation  for  tilt 
w^rk  to  wh'ch  I  feel  myself  led.  The  cp- 
rtunity  of  this  preparation  obliges  mi- 
acceptance  of  it  without  delay.  I  thv-.e- 
fore  request  the  church  to  release  rne 
-he  duties  of  my  position  at  such  t.me  a 
the  executive  committee  cn  the  enur 
shall  sec  fit  to  consider  our  relation 
■p  dissolved.  But  the  relation  of  c 
donee  and  mutual  affection  which  hr 
•sted  between  us  cannot.  I  feel.  1' 

-aeilv  dissolved.  You  have  beet 
-iu'gent  and  loyal  people  and  : 
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BISHOP  WARNE  ON  “DR.  SHA  ST  R  7” 


A  CONCLUSIVE  REPLY  TO  THE  LATTER'S  ATTACK  ON  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


m 


N  NOVEMBERlast,the  attention  of  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald  was  called  by  a  correspondent  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  a  published  report  of  an 
s  interview  in  Minneapolis  with  Dr.  Keshava 
jShastri,  of  Benares,  India,  in  which  the  latter  was 
(represented  as  saying:  “If  Americans  knew  how 
(much  money  is  being  spent  by  missionaries  in  India 
jand  how  little  is  accomplished,  the  donations  would 
stop  at  once.  .  .  .  Christianity  has  gained  no 

headway  in  India.  .  .  .  The  missionary  lives  like 
Ja  lord  with  a  retinue  of  servants!” 

These  extraordinary  charges,  which  were  widely 
[circulated  at  the  time,  were  referred  by  The  Chris- 
I  tian  Herald  to  Bishop  Frank  W.  Warne,  of  the 
j  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Southern  Asia,  with 
i  headquarters  at  Lucknow,  India.  We  requested 
the  bishop  to  consider  the  charges  and  to  send  such 
j  an  answer  as  was  justified  in  the  light  of  his  own 
j  knowledge  and  experience.  Our  letter  reached 
Bishop  Warne  in  the  midst  of  the  Annual  Confer¬ 
ences;  but  on  their  conclusion  he  took  the  matter 
up  and  has  now  forwarded  to  this  journal  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  actual  condition  of  things  as  they  are 
in  India  at  the  present  time.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  bishop’s  extensive  personal  acquaintance 
with  missionary  work  throughout  Asia  qualifies  him 
eminently  as  an  authority,  and  his  reply  to  the 
hostile  criticisms  of  Dr.  Shastri  can  therefore  be 
accepted  as  conclusive.  We  give  his  letter  in  full 
without  comment,  as  it  speaks  for  itself : 


“Dear  Editor  Christian  Herald:  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  setting  forth  the  criticisms  that 
are  being  made  in  America  by  Dr.  Keshava  Shastri, 
of  Benares,  on  missions  and  missionaries  in  India. 
I  First,  as  to  Dr.  Keshava  Shastri:  I  sent  both  your 
I  letter  and  the  one  you  enclosed  to  one  of  the  best 
^  known  citizens  of  Benares,  and  asked  him  to  let  me 
know  about  the  doctor’s  career  in  Benares.  I  have 
received  a  reply  saying,  ‘I  have  never  heard  of  Dr. 
Keshava  Shastri  and  have  inquired  and  have  not 
found  any  one  else  who  does.’  The  doctor  who  is 
posing  in  America  as  a  great  doctor  from  Benares, 


India,  is  to  this  extent  unknown  in  the  city  from 
which  he  claims  to  come.  Missionaries,  who  are 
driving  the  Gospel  plowshare  through  customs,  tra¬ 
ditions,  prejudices  and  falsehoods  that  have  hard¬ 
ened  through  the  centuries,  like  other  reformers, 
expect  to  be  misrepresented  by  those  opposed  to 
their  efforts  and  they  assume  that  their  friends  and 
supporters  understand  that. 

“It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  as  long 
as  American  audiences  pay  large  sums  for  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  lectures  by  strangers  from 
India  of  whom  they  know  nothing,  except  what  the 
lecturers  claim  for  themselves,  so  long  will  the 
missionaries  be  misrepresented.  That  kind  of  lec¬ 
turing  will  go  on  so  long  as  there  is  money  in  it 
for  the  lecturer,  for  the  English-educated  Indian  is 
usually  a  very  fluent  talker,  and  to  deliver  such 
lectures  in  America  is  an  easy  way  to  make  money. 
It  would  be  the  ‘shoe  on  the  other  foot’  if  such 
American  audiences  could  hear  what  such  lecturers 
say  about  them  and  Christianity  and  Christian 
civilization  in  America  when  they  return  to  India. 

“Mission  Houses  in  India. — The  millions  of  India 
live  in  little  mud  huts  with  a  roof  of  thatch.  Many 
missionaries  and  several  societies  have  tried  to  have 
their  missionaries  live,  in  India’s  heat,  in  such  huts 
as  does  the  average  Indian  villager,  but  the  loss  of 
life  has  been  appalling — so  much  so  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  missionary  societies  have  concluded  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  have  their  missionaries  die  about 
the  time  they  begin  to  use  the  vernacular  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  are  to  work.  It  is  an 
established  fact  in  missionary  experience  that  a 
good  missionary’s  influence  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  years  of  his  service,  because  the  people  learn 
to  love  and  trust  him,  and  a  body  of  Indian  workers 
gathers  about  him  and  adopts  his  spirit,  and  he 
multiplies  himself  increasingly  with  added  years. 

“I  have  in  mind  one  such  missionary  who,  not 
knowing  how  to  care  for  himself,  almost  died  in  his 
first  term  of  service,  but  his  life  was  saved  by  being 
sent  home  and  kept  there  for  several  years.  On  his 
return  with  restored  health,  he  was  sent  into  a  dis- 
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trict,  largely  alone,  and  has  now  been  there  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  has  baptized  from  among 
the  people  over  fifty  thousand  converts.  There  is  a 
mass  movement  on  now  in  his  district  which  looks 
toward  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christians  in  the 
near  future.  During  all  these  years  he  has  cared 
for  his  health  by  living  in  a  comfortable  house,  suited 
to  a  white  man  in  an  Indian  climate,  and  is  therefore 
now  in  vigorous  health,  going  on  with  his  work. 
Because  of  his  long  experience,  he  is  creating  a 
Christian  literature  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
church.  Would  it  have  paid  to  have  saved  the 
price  of  a  suitable  house  and  to  have  compelled  that 
man  to  live  in  a  village  hut  and  let  him  die? 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  have  in  mind  a  young  man, 
whom  I  knew  well,  who  had  an  exceptionally  strong- 
constitution  but  who  attempted  to  live  as  does  the 
Indian,  and  in  less  than  three  years  left  this  coun¬ 
try  so  broken  as  to  never  return.  I  could  fill  your 
paper  with  stories  of  long-service  missionaries,  and 
I  could  also  fill  it  with  stories  of  short-service  mis¬ 
sionaries,  living  in  unsuitable  houses,  ignoring  the 
dangers  of  the  Indian  climate  to  a  white  man.  Is 
there  any  question  about  which  is  the  wiser  course? 

“The  British  Government  has  experimented  long 
and  at  great  cost  of  life  on  how  to  keep  white  people 
well  in  India’s  heat.  Most  missions  have  profited  by 
its  experience  and  experiments.  Our  houses  are 
usually  built  of  brick,  which  is  cheap  in  India,  with 
large  rooms  and  high  ceilings,  to  keep  the  heat  from 
the  head.  The  roof,  in  northern  India,  is  usually 
made  of  cement  and  flat,  and  we  sleep  on  it  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  floors  are  made  of 
broken  brick,  beaten  solid  from  the  ground  up  to 
the  plinth ;  and  no  wood  is  used  in  India  for  mission 
houses,  except  for  doors  and  windows,  because  the 
wood  that  will  withstand  the  ravages  of  the  white 
ants  is  more  expensive  than  steel.  Therefore  steel 
beams  are  used  in  the  newer  houses.  The  sides  of  a 
house  most  exposed  to  the  sun  are  usually  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  veranda  to  prevent  the  walls  from 
becoming  heated  when  the  thermometer  stands  in 
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Foreign  and  Home  Missions. 
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Every  once  in  a  while  I  hear  some  one 
growl  against  Foreign  Missions,  because  the 
money  and  the  strength  put  into  them  are 
needed  .at  home.  I  did  it  myself  when  I 
did  not  know  better.  God  forgive  me. 

I  know  better  now  ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  found  out.  I  became  interested  in  a 
strong  religious  awakening  in  my  own  old 
city  of  Copenhagen ;  and  set  about  in- 
It  was  then  that  I  learned 
others  had  learned  before  me,  and 
what  was  the  fact  there,  that  for  every 
dollar  you  give  away  to  convert  the  heathen 
abroad  God  gives  you  ten  dollars  worth  of 
purpose  to  deal  with  your  heathen  at  home. 

Jacob  Reis. 


vestigating  it. 
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sun  at  from  140  to  175  degrees. 
Such  a  house  built  of  burnt  brick  with 
steel  girders  may  last  for  a  century, 
requiring  little  repairs.  Long  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  this  to  be  much  better 
business  management  than  cheaper 
houses,  requiring  constant  repairs. 
Mission  houses  are  usually  built 
larger  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  resident 
family  because  in  all 
our  out-stations  there 
are  no  hotels,  and 


m 


the  city  their  cost  is  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  the  purse 
of  the  missionary. 
Therefore,  each  mis¬ 
sion  house  needs  to 
have  extra  room  to 
care  for  missionary 
visitors  to  the  station, 
visiting  friends  from 
®  home,  who  are  always 
more  than  welcome,  and 
to  provide  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  all  our  con¬ 
ference  gatherings, 
Epworth  League,  Sun¬ 
day  school,  and  others. 


BISHOP  FRANK  W.  WARNE 


The  reason  for  the  compounds,  or 
enclosures  around  the  missionary’s 
house,  is  often  misunderstood  by  tour¬ 
ists.  Often  the  missionary  house  is 
built  not  in  the  heart  of  the  village  or 
native  town  but  apart  a  little  by  it¬ 
self.  If  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
criticize  were  here  all  the  year  as  are 
the  missionaries,  and  had  families  and 
lived  where  leprosy  stalked  abroad 
and  where  at  any  time  there  is  liable 
to  be  an  outbreak  of  smallpox,  cholera, 
plague,  Indian  fevers,  dysentery  and 
other  diseases,  would  they  not  want 
to  have  a  little  protection?  Then,  if 
you  add  to  that  the  thing  often  hap¬ 
pening  in  India,  namely,  finding  centi¬ 
pedes  and  snakes  in  the  rooms  and 
bathrooms,  is  some  such  protection  too 
luxurious? 

“As  to  the  furnishing  of  the  houses: 
I  have  spoken  with  three  missionary 
ladies  who  remind  me  that  these  dusty, 
boardless  floors  are  usually  covered 
with  grass  matting  or  a  cotton  print 
carpet,  costing  about  four  or  five  cents 
a  yard.  In  short,  they  say,  if  the  whole 
furniture  in  the  average  missionary’s 
home,  including  carpets,  were  sold  it 
would  not  bring  one  hundred  dollars. 
Nevertheless,  surrounded  as  we  are 
with  tropical  flowers  and  foliage  and 
with  compounds  around  our  houses, 
we  have  some  compensation  unknown 
to  the  average  family  at  home. 

“The  house  in  which  the  missionary 
lives  is  not  the  real  problem.  Does  it 
not  cost  something  to  be  absent  from 
loved  ones  at  home?  To  surrender 
ambition,  and  work  on  unknown  to 
friends  in  India’s  climate,  surrounded 
by  the  ever-present  opposition  of 
1  heathenism,  even  inside  hot,  large, 
bare,  red  brick  walls?  I  am  reminded 
of  a  story  of  a  missionary  on  fur¬ 
lough  talking  with  an  old  classmate, 
and  the  classmate  said,  ‘I  was  called 
to  be  a  missionary  and  I  wonder  why 
I  am  not.’  The  missionary  answered, 
‘ The  explanation  is  easy.’  ‘What  is 
it?’  ‘You  didn’t  go,’  replied  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  May  I  suggest  that  any  good 
conscientious  soul,  who  has  been  led 
to  believe  the  missionary  lives  too  well, 
shall  say  goodby  to  all  at  home  and 
‘go,’  or  else  trust  the  consecration  and 
wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone? 

“ The  Servant  Question. — It  is  the 
custom  in  India  to  have  servants  and 
caste  distinctions,  making  it  necessary 
to  have  several,  but  they  do  not  cost 
any  more  than  one  servant  at  home; 


and  let  it  always  be  rememberec^^ey 
are  not  paid  for  by  a  special  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  Missionary  Society, 
but  out  of  the  missionary’s  salary.  To 
keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible  the 
cook  house  is  usually  a  small  building 
some  distance  from  the  house,  and  for 
a  white  woman  to  daily  do  her  cooking, 
thus  exposed  to  the 
heat,  would  soon  cost 
her  life.  Further,  does 
the  church  send  women, 
either  married  or  un¬ 
married,  to  the  non- 
Christian  world  to 
spend  their  time  peel¬ 
ing  potatoes,  washing 
dishes  and  dusting- 
houses?  Servants  doing 
all  this,  give  the  lady 
missionary  all  her  time 
for  the  real  work.  After 
over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  India,  and 
because  of  the  servants 
who  help,  it  is  my  de¬ 
liberate  judgment  that 
missionaries  of  both 
sexes  put  in  more  hours 
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“Transaction  Between  Friends, ”  Ambas¬ 
sador  Takahlra  Calls  It,  and  Adds 
That  Both  Countries  Have  “Every¬ 
thing;  to  Cain  and  Nothing  to  Eose.” 


daily  at  their  real  work  than  can  be 
done  at  home.  Shall  we  dismiss  our 
servants  and  do  their  work  and  not  be 
able  to  give  all  there  is  in  us,  and  of 
us,  to  the  study  of  a  strange  language 
and  our  legitimate  work?  What  say 
those  who  send  us? 

“  ‘ Wasted  Work,’  ‘No  Headway,’  is 
what  Dr.  Shastri  is  reported  to  have 
said  about  mission  work  in  India.  Is 
this  wilful  ignorance  or  misrepresen¬ 
tation?  The  fact  is  that  our  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  alone  has  over 
300,000  baptized  Christians  in  India, 
and  is  now  refusing  more  applicants 
for  baptism  for  lack  of  teachers  and 
preachers  than  she  is  baptizing.  Tak¬ 
ing  all  missions  together,  according  to 
the  census  of  1911,  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  in  India  as  a  whole  increased 
during  the  preceding  ten  years  by 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent., 
or  to  be  exact,  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,- 
000,  whereas  the  population  of  the 
country  increased  by  only  thirteen  per 
cent.  In  the  Punjab  Christianity  in¬ 
creased  350  per  cent,  in  a  decade. 

“Further  than  this,  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  Hindus  is  built  on 
the  caste  system.  Now,  the  great 
movements  are  among  the  lower  castes, 
but  it  is  my  confident  expectation 
that  the  movement  will  extend  up 
through  the  castes.  In  fact  we  have 
in  our  mission  alone  already  converts 
from  over  seventy  higher  castes,  and 
over  sixty  workers  in  our  mission  who 
are  Brahman  converts,  and  over  six 
hundred  workers  not  Brahmans,  yet 
from  the  castes  higher  than  those  from 
whom  we  have  the  great  mass  of  our 
converts.  Note  that  the  above  figures 
represent  only  those  who  have  become 
workers,  which  would  approximately 
give  us  a  Christian  community  of  over 
six  thousand  from  the  higher  castes; 
that  is,  by  estimating  that  one  out  of 
ten  have  become  mission  workers  from 
among  our  high-caste  converts. 

“Not  only  so,  but  we  have  now  in 
our  mission  alone,  in  India,  from  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  over  one  thousand  con¬ 
verts,  and  over  one  hundred  workers, 
and  some  of  them  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  to  be  our  most  effective  Indian 
preachers,  and  have  been  the  .means 
of  bringing  thousands  to  Christ.  I 
have  seen,  in  twenty-six  years,  our 
mission  grow  from  under  ten  thousand 
to  three  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
outlook  is  brighter  than  ever.  What 
more  need  he  written?” 


Washington,  Dec.  1.— The  text  of 
the  notes  exchanged  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  yesterday  by  Secretary  Root  and 
j  Baron  Takahira,  the  Japanese  Ambassa- 
I  dor,  constituting  an  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments  on  all  questions 
arising  in  the  Far  East,  were  made  pub¬ 
lic  to-night  simultaneously  in  Wash- 
I  ington  and  in  Tokio.  Except  for  a  slight 
difference  in  wording  of  the  preamble 
|  the  notes  are  identical.  Baron  Takahira 
also  gave  out  a  statement  in  which  he 
I  referred  to  the  exchange  of  notes  as  a 
“transaction  between  friends.” 

|  Secretary  Root  some  time  ago  notified 
all  the  countries  having  political  inter-  ^ 
ests  in  the  East  of  the  agreement  before 


_ _ _  Satis- 1 

factory  replies  have  been  received  from 


it  was  announced  to  the  world. 
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all  the  Powers  notified  of  the  understand¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  exchange  J 
of  notes  was  not  as  complete  a  surprise 
to  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  as  it  would  | 
have  been  had  the  European  countries 
not  been  notified  in  advance  of  the  scope 
of  the  understanding. 

The  text  of  Secretary  Root’s  note 

follows:  _  . 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  Nov.  30,  1908.  j 

Excellency : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  note  setting  forth  the  result 
of  the  exchange  of  views  between  us  in  our 
recent  interviews  defining  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  two  Governments  in  regard  to 
their  policy  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  this 
expression  of  mutual  understanding  is  wel¬ 
come  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  appropriate  to  the  happy  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries  and  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  concise  mutual  affirmation  df 
that  accordant  policy  respecting  the  Far 
East  which  the  two  Governments  have  so 
frequently  declared  in  the  past. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  to  your 
Excellency  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
the  declaration  of  the  two  Governments 
embodied  in  the  following  words: 

1.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  Governments 
to  encourage  the  free  and  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  commerce  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

2.  The  policy  of  both  Governments,  un¬ 
influenced  by  any  aggressive  tendencies, 
is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  exist- 
ing  status  quo  in  the  region.above  mentioned  : 
and  to  the  defence  of  the  principle  of  equal  j 
opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry 

in  China.  ,  , 

2.  They  are  accordingly  firmly  resolved 
reciprocally  to  respect  the  territorial  pos¬ 
sessions  belonging  to  each  other  in  said  , 

region.  1 

4.  They  are  also  determined  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers 
in  China  by  supporting  by  all  pacific  means 
at  their  disposal  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  China  and  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  all  nations  in  th^t  empire. 

5.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening 
the  status  quo  as  above  described  or  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  as  above  • 
defined  it  remains  for  the  two  Governments 
to  communicate  with  each  other  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  what 
measures  they 'may  consider  it  useful  to 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  as¬ 
surance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Eli hu  Root. 

His  Excellency  Baron  Kogoro  Tahahira, 
Japanese  Ambassador. 


_  _ _ 

The  declarations1'  oUThe' J  apariese  note' 
were  identical  with  those  in  Secretary- 
Root’s  communication.  Baron  Takahira’s 
note  had  this  preamble:. 

Imperial  Japanese  Embassy, 

Washington,  Nov.  30,  1908. 

Sin:  The  exchange  of  views  between 
us  which  has  taken  place  at  the  several 
interviews  which  I  have  recently  had  the 
honor  of  holding  with  you  has  shown  that 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  holding  im¬ 
portant  outlying  insular  possessions  in  the 
region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Governments 
of  the  two  countries  are  animated  by  a  com¬ 
mon  aim,  policy  and  intention  in  that  re¬ 
gion. 

Believing  that  a  frank  avowal  of  that 
aim,  policy  and  intention  would  not  only 
tend  to  strengthen  the  relations  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  good  neighborhood  which  have 
immemorially  existed  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  but  would  materially 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  peace,  the  Imperial  Government  have 
authorized  me  to  present  to  you  an  out¬ 
line  of  their  understanding  of  that  common 
aim,  policy  and  understanding. 

Ambassador  Takahira’s  statement  fol¬ 
lows: 

.  The  notes  exchanged  yesterday  will 
explain  themselves  fully  when  they  are  pub¬ 
lished  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  add  anything  to  what  is 
therein  contained.  Moreover,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  instrument  which  has  already 
found  its  way  to  the  press  called  for  ex¬ 
haustive  expression  of  opinions  in  this  and 
other  countries  and  there  remains  hardly 
anything  to  be  added. 

As  will  be  seen  in  their  wording  the  notes 
are  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  and  are 
not  a  treaty  or  agreement.  They  are 
simply  a  reaffirmation  of  what  was  de¬ 
clared  by  the  two  Governments  years  ago, 
or  a  definitation  of  the  understanding 
already  existing.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
noted  that  the  notes  which  are  exchanged 
between  Governments  of  great  moral  stand¬ 
ing,  as  those  of  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
will  have  a  great  importance  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  their  common  policy. 

Japan  has  entire  confidence  in  the  great 
moral  strength  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  the  latter  fully  trust  in 
the  strong  good  faith  of  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  amply  proved  by  past 
experience.  In  this  respect  it  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  transaction  betweer^  trusted 
friends  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  people  of  each  country  will  have  the 
same  confidence  as  their  own  Government 
in  respect  to  the  declaration  of  the  other, 
and  in  doing  so  there  will  be  everything  to  jfi 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  and  friendlv 
intercourse  and  commercial  relations  will 
be  fully  developed. 

_  ■ 


deeper  it  probes  the  better  for  the  patient.  So  I 
must  reveal  to  you  the  present  state  of  my  mind, 
and  ask  your  help,  which  Providence  has  put 
within  my  reach,  in  removing  many  a  doubt  that 
troubles  me  not  a  little. 

I  consider  Hinduism  to  be  a  bundle  of  lies, 
superstitions,  and  abominations.  I  would  sooner 
chop  off  my  head  or  cut  off  my  knees  than  bow 
the  one  or  bend  the  other  to  a  senseless  block  of 
stone,  and  prefer  to  be  cast  into  hell  to  accepting 
the  cowherd  of  Bindraband  as  my  saviour.  It  is 
only  the  men  who  can  be  persuaded  to  believe 
that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese  that  have 
any  faith  in  the  blasphemous  dogmas  of  Hindu¬ 
ism.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  observe  many — I 
may  say  any — of  the  rules  laid  down  by  it.  I 
bade  farewell  to  our  choti  and  sacred  thread  long, 
long  ago.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  touch  of  a 
Christian  or  a  Mohammedan  can  foul  my  food  or 
drink,  and  have  no  objection  to  eating  in  the 
house  of  either  of  them.  As  for  embracing 
Mohammedanism— that  diabolical  irreligion— I 
would  rather  be  flayed  alive,  as  I  told 
only  the  other  day.  The  Arya  Samaj  is  said  to 
be  a  religious  society,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me,  discover  any  religious  element  in  it.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  no  humility  or  forgiveness,  and 
despises  sinners,  as  if  all  its  members  were  born 
saints  and  above  sinning. 

So  I  see  that  any  of  these  religions — one  must 
call  them  religions — would  not  suit  me .  On  the 
other  hand,  how  sublime  and  beautiful  is  the 
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A  HINDU  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  TRUTH 


How  little  we  know  of  the  spiritual  con¬ 
flicts  and  heart-rending  struggles  of  many  of 
our  native  converts  in  mission  lands!  The 
following  letter  takes  us  into  the  confidence 
of  an  educated  young  man  in  India  who  had 
been  in  one  of  our  schools.  He  writes  it  to  a 
missionary  who  was  seeking  to  lead  him  to 
Christ.  He  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom, 
and  the  loving  spirit  who  was  striving  with 
him  has  ere  this,  let  us  hope,  led  him  to  trust 
fully  in  Christ  who  alone  can  give  us  peace. 

Please  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your 
kind  letter  of  the  15th  inst. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  serious  question  you 
have  asked  of  me.  One  always  shrinks  from 
giving  a  definite  answer  to  a  question  of  this 
nature,  which,  however,  is  the  height  of  foolish¬ 
ness.  Besides,  your  question  is  very  probing, 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  heart  tells  me  that 
I  do  need  a  Saviour.  I  believe,  however,  that 
your  question  is  like  a  surgeon's  knife,  the 


hortation  awakened  a  strange  feeling  within  me. 
In  the  same  year  a  copy  of  “The  Founder  of 
Christianity,’’  and  another  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  had  been  presented  to  each  of  theisuccess- 
ful  candidates  in  the  Intermediate  Examination. 

I  took  these  copies  with  me  to - ,  and  the 

first  thing  that  I  did  there  was  to  read  Mr.  Mur¬ 
doch’s  “Founder  of  Christianity.”  After  I  had 
finished  this  book  I  commenced  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  I  studied  also  some  of  the  pamphlets 
ublished  by  the  ^bristian  Tract  Society  of 


Madras  On  the  reopening  of  our  col  lege  I  read/ 
< The  Wide  Wide  World,”  which  wrung  many  a 
tear  from  my  eyes.  Oh,  how  condemning  to 
think  that  I  have  never  tried  to  find  out  the 
truth  as  that  little  girl  Ellen,  its  heroine,  tried 
to  do!  I  read  the  “Old  Helmet,”  and  came 
across  the  following  lines,  which  caught  hold  of 

me  at  once: 

“  There  is  balm  in  Gilead 

To  make  the  wounded  whole; 

There’s  power  enough  in  J esus 
To  save  the  sin-sick  soul.” 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have  repeat¬ 
ed  over  these  lines  to  myself;  and  I  would  give 
anything  to  find  out  that  they  are  true. 

Now,  from  all  that  I  have  heard  and  read 
about  Christianity  I  have  come  to  this  conclu¬ 


religion  that  the  humble  and  forgiving  Christ 
5$  has  preached  1  It  is  balm  to  one’s  wounded 
heart  to  think  that  though  other  religions  may 
despise  and  hate  one’s  sinful  self,  there  is  a 
religion  which  not  only  will,  but  yearns  to  wel¬ 
come  back  the  prodigal  son.  The  simple  and 
homely  words  in  which  Christ  has  preached 
humility  and  forgiveness  go  straight  home  to 
one’s  heart,  and  find  an  echo  there.  Besides,  he 
came  “  to  save  sinners.”  I  believe  that  Christ¬ 
ianity  has  done  more  to  humanize  man,  and 
make  him  worthier  of  the  name  he  has  the  proud 
dignity  to  bear,  than  all  the  religions  of  this 
world  put  together.  Had  to  embrace  Christian¬ 
ity  been  the  only  thing  to  ensure  salvation,  I 
|  would  long  ago  have  done  so,  and  been  happy 
to  work  at  one  of  your  “  under-manned  ’  sta¬ 
tions.  But  the  question  to  be  solved  is:  Is 
Christ,  in  addition  to  His  being  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  also  the  Divine  Saviour  of  the 
Christians?  (I  hope  you  will  not  take  offense  at 
the  doubts  of  a  man  who  honestly  seeks  to  learn 
the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  expect  you  to 
help  and  guide  me  in  solving  this  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.) 

In  the  Summer  of  1890,  before  the  closing  of 
our  college  for  two  months  and  a  half,  the  Rev. 

Mr. - exhorted  us  in  his  address  to  study 

the  Bible  along  with  our  text  books.  This  ex- 


In  the  last  letter  of  Mr.  Creelmau  to  the 
New  York  World,  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Orient,  he  chronicles  two  significant  facts: 

The  first  white  men  to  reach  the  battlefield 
of  Pingyang,  after  the  war  correspondents, 
were  three  American  missionaries:  Graham 
Lee,  D.  A.  Moffet  and  W.  D.  Hall.  Mr.  Lee 
came  through  the  mountains  on  a  bicycle  and 
his  companions  walked.  They  met  crowds  of 
terrified  Koreans  trooping  along  in  the  track 
of  the  army.  Mr.  Moffet  said  he  remained  in, 
Pingyang  ten  days  after  the  Chinese  army 

citr  hled  nVand  was  flua,1y  escorted  out  of  the 
city  by  a  Chinese  guard.  .  . 

The  brother-in-law  of  the'  king,  Pak  Yona* 
Hyo,  once  famous  as  a  rebel  leader,  has  re^ 
turned  to  Korea.  He  asks  me  to  say  to  the 
American  public  that  Christianity  is  the  onl^ 
thing  that  can  save  this  country.  Korea  is 
under  the  influence  of  Confucianism  and  can 
make  no  progress  unless  another  system  is 
introduced.  Pak  Yong  Hyo  thinks  the  Chris 
tian  scheme  is  the  only  solution  of  the  prob 
fern  that  confronts  his  country. 

Christian  missionaries  ever  are  ready  to  bind, 
up  wounds  and  assist  in  the  burial  of  the! 
dead.  Pak  Yong  Hyo  is  a  wise  man.  Will 
.American  Christians  heed  his  call? 


sion:  either  Christ  was  really  what  He  decL.red 
himself  to  be,  and  what  the  Christians  believe 
him  to  be,  or  (pardon  the  word)  an  impostor.  A 
'shiver  runs  through  my  frame  as  the  latter  idea 
enters  my  mind,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
guilty  of  profanation.  But  this  will  show  you 
that  as  yet  I  have  some  doubts  of  Jesus  Christ  s 
being  our  Divine  Saviour.  On  the  other  hand, 
His  humility,  His  kindness,  His  lofty  ideal  of 
morality,  His  immaculate  character,  His  noble- 
.ness,  His  fervor,  His  zeal,  His  fearlessness  (a 
quality  very  seldom  found  in  an  impostor),  and 
above  all,  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  he 
had  to  undergo,  make  one  hesitate  not  a  little  in 
pronouncing  this  noblest  of  beings  an  impostor. 
“  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father 
; which  is  in  heaven,  but  whosoever  shall  deny 
•me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my 
■  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  “  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.”  These  words  puzzle  me  very 
»,much.  Were  they  uttered  by  an  impostor,  or 
u really  by  one  who  came  into  this  world  to  expi¬ 
ate  for  our  sins?  Can  you  recommend  some 
book  which  would  solve  this  question  for  me, 
and  set  my  heart  at  rest  forever,  as  you  say  in 
your  letter?  I  hope  my  candid  confession  will 
not  offend  you.  I  shall  wait  for  your  reply 
most  anxiously. 


genuine 
no  right 
and  we 


CtV 

THE  NEED  OF  A  WELL-TRAINED 
NATIVE  MINISTRY.* 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  paper  on  ( 
“The  Need  of  a  Trained  Native  Agency”  thatap-p 
pears  in  the  August  number  of  the  Harvest  Field-M 
and  we  make  no  apology  in  writing  onone  or  two! 
more  points  with  reference  to  it  here.  Unless! 
the  young  man  who  offers  himself  for  the 1 
ministry  is  truly  converted,  and  has  a 
love  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  lias 
to  apply  for  work  in  the  Mission  field 
must  say  to  all  hypocrites  that  however  much  L. 
they  may  flatter  themselves  for  some  time  for  F 
the  position  they  have  falsely  gained  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  will  at  no  distant  day  regret  the  j 
erroneous  step  taken  by  them.  As  it  is  base  to  l 
embrace  Christianity  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  I 
that  its  acceptance  may  procure  for  the  convert,  I 
so  it  is  most  disgraceful  as  well  as  wicked  to  I 
play  the  role  of  an  evangelist  or  pastor  simply  [ 
as  a  profession.  No  man  who  has  not  a  real 
desire  to  convert  people- to  bring  the  heathen  to 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour  that  their  sins  might  be 
pardoned,  has  a  right  to  claim  a  single  pice 
from  the  funds  of  Missionary  Societies,  no 
matter  who  they  may  be,  whether  young  men  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe  or  picked  up  here.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  qualifications  of  common  sense,  and 
the  refinement  that  will  not  offend  the  sensibi¬ 
lity  of  people  by  a  coarse  observation  or  a 
vulgar  act,  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  expedient  to 
insist  upon  such  acquirements.  Though  “  fide¬ 
lity  to  God  and  coarseness  of  manner  and  ad¬ 
dress  may  not  be  synonymous  terms,”  still  they 
need  not  be  regarded  as  contradictory  ones,  and 
sometimes  the  rudest,  clumsiest  men  have  per¬ 
formed  great  things.  Politeness  is  a  social 
virtue,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  constant 
intercourse  with  men  of  refinement,  and  the 
Native  Christian  should  have  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  enjoying  the  close  companionship  of  his 
Missionary.  At  the  same  time  we  have  noticed 
:  another  thing  in  Mission  Agents.  Often  those 
who  are  adepts  in  good  manners  are  extremely 
false  and  deceitful.  The  supple  Hindu  must 
1  have  more  of  the  backbone  in  him ;  and  let 
him  learn  to  feel  that  he  is  not  altogether  a  slave. 
Criminal  rudeness  and  coarseness  is  the  result 


#  A  paper  on  this  subject  by  the  Rev.  VV.  Joss,  of  Banga¬ 
lore,  is  in  the  Harvest  Field  of  August  1895.  _ j 

i  -  i  and  intentional  insult,  usually 

i*prrie'„cedTa,,d  those  persons  who  meet  with 
Kse  Yn  their  intercourse  with  n.tives  most 
these  themselves  before  they  condemn 

been  wanting  in  deference, 
advise  our  brethren  that 
spirit  of  courtesy  and 
Christians  they  are  bound 
If  they  are  Christian 
”  in 


I 


first  examine 
those  who  have 
We  would,  however, 
they  must  cultivate  a 
reverence ;  and  as 

to  honour  J11  “'"i-  .."their ^ 'responsibility  i 
this  matter  thb  d”  'tot  commend  their 

expect  any  encces.  ,  ymanner  ^  addre8a. 

message  with  .P  f  gentleman,  and  the 

kn^“h^^d^thet,o, 

and  revejen Ua ] . 


We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  educational 
fitness  of  the  Native  Ministry  has  been  duly  i 
I  considered  in  the  paper,  and  the  suggestions 
|  made  on  that  point  have  our  hearty  acqnies-  $ 
i  cence.  A  high  class  evangelist  must  have  a  '■ 

S  trained  and  well-informed  intellect,  with  an  |i; 

ability  to  discourse  in  English  and  his  Verna-  t 
j  cular  with  accuracy  and  power  ;  and  although  j; 

\  colleges  are  most  helpful  in  acquiring  these  | 
things,  the  preacher  will  have  to  depend  much  i 
!  more  upon  his  own  exertions.  He  must  !« 
1  study  some  standard  works  most  carefully,  and  >; 

!  practise  at  both  composition  and  speaking,  anti  ^ 
j  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with  his  elocutionary  ■! 
|  powers  until  he  is  able  to  address  audiences  of  £ 
?  educated  and  uneducated  men  with  satisfaction  \ 
|  to  both. 

As  regards  the  primary  aspect  of  the  ques-  • 
S  tion  we  have  not  anything  to  say  ;  provision 
1  will  have  to  be  made  accordiog  to  special  }■ 
1  cases,  though  there  ought  to  be  a  uniformity  \ 
1  of  the  scale  of  salaries  as  much  as  possible  so  as  ' 
I  to  avoid  all  bitterness  of  feeling.  Though  at 
the  commencement  remuneration  shall  have  to  ! 
j  be  made  according  to  the  educatioual  standing,  ; 
H  still  afterwards,  promotion  should  be  given  by  J 
merit  as  workers.  The  graduate  may  prove  a  i 
failure,  while  the  matriculate  a  success,  and  \ 
abundant  in  labours  and  rich  in  fruit,  and  he 
;!  must  be  assigned  a  higher  position  of  honour 
A  as  well  as  emoluments. 

But  Mr.  Joss  has  considered  the  case  of  sul-  i 
:|;i  ordinate  workers  only,  and  not  of  others  who  . 
p!i  may  claim  a  higher  position  -the  position  of  ! 
§  independent  workprg.  .  For  unless  this  higher  ? 
p]  branch  of  the  Missionary  service  is  opened  to  j 
|i  the  natives,  no  native  with  any  manly  and  ! 
p|  Christian  sense  of  his  own  diguity  will  care  to  ! 
A  enter  it.  The  C.  M.  S.  and  the  S.  P.  G.  Socie- 
|  ties  and  the  Free  Church,  in  some  provinces, 
have  produced  Native  workers  who  have  sig- 
'  nalised  themselves  in  all  departments  of  the 
’  Missionary  enterprise.  Independent  Missions 
v?  1  have  been  founded  and  managed  by  them,  and 
r  both  Europeans  and  Natives  have  profitably  sat 
1  under  their  ministrations,  while  as  educationists 
j  and  authors  they  have  been  regarded  ns  workers 
i  of  whom  no  church  in  the  world  ought  to  be 
1  ashamed.  And  these  men  have  refused  many 
•  high  offers  of  pay  and  position  from  orher  Mis- 
|§  sions  as  well  as  the  Government ;  while  those 
j  of  their  colleagues  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
|  their  condition  in  India  have  been  distinguished 
j  workers  in  Europe  and  Australia.  W e  wish 
^  !  Mr.  Jess  had  considered  this  point.  He  should 
1;  not  have  confined  his  attention  only  to  the  de¬ 
ll  pendent  and  subordinate  position  of  native 
’]  agents  as  the  servants  and  helpers  of  the  Euro- 
1  pean  Missionary  or  Missionaries  Dr.  Wilson 
j  of  Bombay  and  his  colleagues  desired  their 
I  educated  converts  to  be  their  colleagues  and 
J  successors  \  and  it  is  at  this  that  all  Missiona- 
'  ries  and  Missionary  Societies  ought  to  aim.  If 
their  aim  be  lower  than  this,  the  Indian  Church 
shall  never  be  independent  and  influential., 
Acknowledge  the  humanity  of  the  Indian  and 
j  deal  with  him  as  you  would  with  a  being  pos- 
f  \  sessed  of  a  human  soul,  and  you  _  will  see  what 
he  is  capable  of  being  aud  achieving. 


.. . . . .  , _ 2f»jit 
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ARE  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AFATLTJRE? 


The  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  o 
Foreign  Missions  Replies  to  Canon  Taylor. 
They  Are  Not  a  Failure. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October  there 
is  an  article  by  Canon  Taylor  entitled,  “  The 
Groat  Missionary  Failure.”  Some  months 
previously  he  had  published  views  which 
were  interpreted  as  a  virtual  proposition  to 
hand  over  Africa  to  the  control  of  Moham¬ 
medanism,  as  being  better  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  African  race.  He  had  drawn 
vivid  contrasts  between  the  alleged 
temperance  principles  and  usages  of 
Mohammedans  and  the  wholesale  Afri¬ 
can  liquor  traffic,  which  he  justly  charged 
upon  Christain  nations.  He,  however, 
ignored  the  fact  that  Christians  of  Christian 
nations  are  trying  to  suppress  the  evil.  So 
many  startliug  facts  have  been  published  in 
answer  to  his  advocacy  of  Islam  that  the 
cause  of  missions  and  of  humanity  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  a  gainer  by  the  discussion. 
Dr.  Robert  N.  Cnst,  of  London,  has  made 
some  sad  inroads  upon  the  temperance  record 


of  Mohammedanism,  and  especially  in  the 
Mogul  Empire  of  India,  whose  court  through  I 
many  reigns  was  debauched  by  beastly  drunk-  I 
enness;  and  many  other  instances  have  been  | 
presented  in  which  the  -prohibitions  of  the  I 
Koran  have  been  broken  whenever  the  sup-  E 
ply  of  intoxicants  was  easily  obtained. 

The  claim  made  for  the  enlightened  and  | 
self-denying  missionary  wprk  of  Mohamme-  I 
dans  in  the  Western  Soudan  and  the  con-  I 
tiguous  Mohammedan  countries  has  been  | 
equally  damaged  by  the  venerable  Crowther 
native  Bishop  of  the  Niger,  who  shows  that 
those  missionaries  are  thrifty  Arab  traffickers, 
who  simply  improve  the  fetichism  of  the 
country  by  selling  abetter  article,  consisting 
of  verses  of  tUe  Koran,  inclosed  in  a  sort  of 
rude  locket,  to  be  worn,  as  all  fetiches  are 
worn,  around  the  neck. 

The  advocacy  of  Islam  as  the  hope  of  H 
humanity  in  Africa  has  brought  out  many  ” 
additional  proofs  of  the  horrors  of  its  do- 
miniou,  especially  in  the  slave  trade.  On 
every  hand  writers  well  acquainted  with  the 
facts  have  entered  thq  lists,  and  the  earnest 
Cardinal  Laviggrie,,  like  another  Peter  the 
Hermit,  lias  preached  a  new  crusade  in  the 
capitals  of  EaiMpoTlflluai,  a  traffic  ot  w  hose 
atrocities  and  horrors  not  a  half  has  been 
told.  Two  of  the  great  European  powers 
nave  shown  their  appreciation  of  Mohamme¬ 
dan  philanthropy  by  blockading  the  chan-  i 
nels  of  intercourse  between  Mohamme¬ 
dan  kidnappers  in  Africa  and  Moham-  I 
medan  slave  purchasers  m  Arabia.  Even  I 
while  Canon  Taylor’s  smooth  sentences  f 
wore  being  written  whole  districts  around 
Labe  Nvassa  wore  lying  freshly  depopulated 
by  this  terrible  traffic,  and  in  September  last 
a  letter  was  written  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the 
London  Standard,  which  portrayed  in  the 
wholesale  and  widespread  slaughter  of  the 
fanatical  Islamic  chief  Saniadu  in  West 
Africa,  tho  darkest  picture  of  ferocity  and 
devastation  that  has  appeared  in  modern 
times. 

Very  naturally,  the  ordeal  to  which  Canon 
Taylor’s  paper  has  been  subjected  has  aroused 
new  antagonism,  and  has  called  out  this  at¬ 
tack  on  a  much  broader  scale.  In  bis  article 
entitled  “The  Great  Missionary  Failure”  he 
virtually  pronounces  the  general  work  oi' 
me  dor  n  missions  well-nigh  abortive. 

THE  GREAT  MISSIONARY  COUNCIL. 

The  great  Missionary  Conference  held  in 
London  in  June  last  presented  very  different 
conclusions  from  this.  The  mere  spectacle 
there  witnessed  of  over  fifteen  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  lands  constituted  a  clearer 
demonstration  than  the  world  ever  saw  be¬ 
fore  of  the  moral  earnestness  wh»#h  under¬ 
lies  this  work  and  of  the  confidence  which 
past  successes  Pave  inspired.  There  were  at 
that  conference  scores  of  men  of  promineut 
social  and  political  position,  many  of  whom 
as  high  government  officers  in  India  ami 
other  British  colonies,  have  had  better  on- 
portumes  of  judging  than  could  be  found  in 
a  pleasant  English  parish,  and  their  united  1 
testimony  while  frankly  speaking  of  faults 
m  methods,  was  unanimously  in  favor  of 
mission  work.  Among  them  were  Lord 
Northbrook,  an  ex-Viceroy  of  India;  Sir  Will 
mm  Wilson  Hunter,  Sir  Richard  Temple  Sir 
Mom™  Williams,  Sir  Robert  Phayre  Sir 
William  Muir,  Dr.  Robert  N.  Oust,  Mr.  Henry 


A  .  / w  .  /  '  «s  4:'  '£'■  'Cy-'j 

Wmm IT  Canon  Taylor's  first  proposition 
there  is  no  stint  in  the  means  and 
tures  which  are  employed,”  an 
which  must  bo  challenged  at  the  outset.  It 
is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  any  man, 
Christian  or  unchristiafi,  has  ever  assumed 
that  flip  means  and  expen di tures  employed 
in  foreign  missions  bore  any  adequate  rela¬ 
tion  either  to  the  iuffmH'fTOcfe  of  the  subject  or 
to  the  resources  aud  moral  power  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Tbfe  charge  of  dribbling 
inadequacy  aud  childish  miscalculation  as  to 
means  and  ends  is  the  one  more  com- 
moniy  11  Mnkr» ,Ga nun  .. -Titylor  estimates 
that  $10,000,000  are  employed  in  tho 
work  of  foreign  missions.  If  we  call  it  $115,- 
000,000,  a.  more  favorable  estimate  which 
some  one  has  made,  it  is  still  but  a  fraction 
of  the  fortune  of  many  an  individual  Chris¬ 
tian  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is 
said  -that  tne  'amount  given  in  tho  United 
States  for  the  cause  of  loreigu  missions  is  less 
than  one-sixteenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Cbristian  Church.  Some 
months  since  it  was  stated  on  high  authority 
that  the  titled  nobility  of  England,  number¬ 
ing  7,000,  only  gave  a  little  over  $5,000  for 
missions.  And  there  are  multitudes  of  Chris¬ 
tians  of  middle  rank  who  give  less  for  this 
cause  than  for  auy  one  of  a  score  of  the 
merest  luxuries.  In  thousands  of  Christian 
homes  tho  mere  bric-a-brac  costs  far  more 
tn an  the  family  contribution  for  missions 
The  total  contribution  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  heathen  is  so  trivial  that  it  has  often 
been  urged  as  evidence  of  the  insincerity  of 
Christian  belief. 


oy  a.  u.  niw,  eleven  years  nonce,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  churches  will  be  able  to  prosecute1 
their  own  work  and  that  the  special  enter- 
prise  of  foreign  missions  will  have  been  ac- 1 
complished. 

A  MISCONCEPTION  OF  THE  SPHERE  OF  MI3-  I 
SIOXS.  -  • 

And  just  here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  all 
statistical  statements  which  imply  that  the  ■ 
missionary  enterprise  is  charged  with  the 
conversion  of  all  mankind  are  misleading  '  i  w 
The  work  once  carried  on  by  Europeans  in  £ 
the  Amerioan  colonies  ceased  when  a  self-  9 
sustaining  Christianity  had  been  established  I, 
here.  Though  all  the  people  are  not  Z - 
verted  even  now,  yet  the  specific  work  of  " 
missions  from  abroad  was  done.  So  it  was 
still  longer  ago  with  every  Christian  State  in 
Europe.  So  it  is  now  in  part  in  Hawaii  and 
Madagascar  and  Fiji.  So  will  it  he  in  Japan 
and  China.  What  tho  enterprise  aims  at  is 
to  give  the  Gospel  to  nations  that  have  it  not.  F  - 
and  plant  churches  which  will  carry  on  the  r? 
work  as  it  is  carried  on  here— that  is  its  H*wsn 
errand  whatever  the  population  may  be. 


Christian  belief. 

THE  GROWTH  OP  HEATHEN  POPULATION. 
Tlie  , ■second  point  made  by  Canon  Taylor  is 


!! 


Morris  and  others 


that  the  work  of  missions  is  rendered  hope¬ 
less  by  the  growth  of  heathen  population. 
All  will  admit  that  the  aggregate  increase  of 
the  heathen  by  natural  generation  is  far 
beyond  tho  present  accessions  of  converts  * 
but  this  same  disproportion  has  existed  for  a 
tmio  in  every  nation  that  has  ever  been  won 
to  Christianity.  All  lands  and  races  now 
known  as  Christian  were  barbarous  when 
the  missionary  work  of  the  church  be<*an 
In  Canon  Taylor’s  own  Britain  there  was  for 
a  long  time  the  same  discouraging  ratio 
It  it  be  said  that  populations  did  not 
uacrease  as  rapidly  theu  as  now,  so  on  the 
other  hand  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
means  and  agencies  then  in  use  bore  no  com¬ 
parison  with  those  which  are  now  employed 

!-  In  all  those  early  instances,.though  the  ratio 
ot  converts  for  a  long  time  was  small,  yet  the 
point  was  finally  reached  where  the  increase 
overtook  ana  passed  the  ratio  of  population. 
Moreover  there  is  a  fallacy  in  comparing 
natural  increase,  which  is  universal  with 
missionary  operations  which  are  carried  on 
only  in  limited  sections.  A  true  test  requires 
that  the  growths  compared  be  co-terminous 
aud  also  that  not  totals,  but  ratios  of 
increase  be  considered.  Let  us  test  the 
question  on  this  plan  aud  in  districts  where 
missionary  work  is  really  attempted.  In 
July  last  &>r  William  W.  Hunter  published 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  showing 
that  m  the  provinces  of  India  in  which  mis¬ 
sionary  work  was  carried  on  the  per  cent 
of  increase  in  converts  exceeded  that  of  the 
population,  four  or  five  fold.  Sir  Charles 
Aitcnison,  in  addressing  a  missionary  as3em- 

stated*  Jr„emla8^Q.  bMa-  Northern  India, 

porfsd  oi  l  ssi  +wTlan.  Gcnsus  Re¬ 
ports  ot  1881  that  in  the  Mad¬ 

ras  Presidency  the  population  had 
decreased  during  the  decade  from  1871  to 
1881,  while  the  Christian  population  had  ad 
vanced  more  than  30  per  cent.  In  Bengal 
the  population  had  increased  10  89  per  emfY 
and  the  Christian  element  more  than  40  per 
cent.  Aud  this  was  not  duo  to  tho  presence 
ot  foreign  Christians.  They  had  increased 
only  7  per  cent.;  the  native  Christian  ele¬ 
ment,  64  per  cent.  In  the  Northwest  prov- t 
lnces  the  increase  in  the  population  was  6  per  I 
cent.;  the  native  Christian  community  54  ner  * 
cent  In  the  Punjab  the  increase  among  thl 1 
population  was  7  per  cant.;  the  Christ i-  n  «ii 
ment  38  5  per  cent.,  or  more  than  five  ^mes 
as  rapidly  as  tho  population.  times 

nfSA0ll'ee  fche  °.fficial  exhibits  of  the  growth 
of  Christianity  in  a  country  which  has  not 
been  mini uered  among  the  most  fruitful  of 
mission  fields.  Other  fields  would  present  £ 
still  more  favorable  comparisons.  In  Siam  1 
aud  Persia,  wnpse  increase  of  population  can  I 
scarcely  have  boon  10  per  cent,  in  the  last  & 
decade,  tho  increase  of  the  native  church  1 
membership  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  I 
(U.  S.  A.)  has  been  bOO  ner.  cent  for  tv 

mer  and  200  per  cent,  for  tho  latter  InOh&a  1 
the  average  gam  per  cent,  of  all  native  Prot- 1 
extant  Christians  has  been  140  per  cent  I 
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CANON  TAYLOR’S  LISIN G E N U O U S N E ,S S. 

Canon  laylor’s  paper  challenges  criticism 
^  disengenuousness.  He  particularly 
directs  his  autention  to  the  Church  Mission- 
fry  Society,  but  mainly  seleots  for  examples 
those  fields  in  whioh  that  sooiety  is  least 
successful.  He  speaks  of  Egypt  and  of  “the 
1  two  inquirers  of  the  Church  Missionaries! 


■jtr 


fl 


one  a  Negro  and  the  other  an  Egyptian.”  and 
leaves  the  uninformed  -reader  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  these  represent  the  degree  of 
missionary  success  in  Egypt.  He  makes  no 
mention  of  the  splendid  results  of  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Mission,  which 
extends  from  Alexandria  far  up  the  Nile, 
and  which  numbers  many  hundreds  of  con-  l! 
verts,  with  their  liberal  and  largelv  self- 
sustaining  churches  and  their  thrifty  schools 
and  colleges.  Ho  refers  in  like  spirit  to  Per¬ 
sia  as  another  field  in  which  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  lias  scarcely  begun,  and 
sneeringlv  quotes  tho  declaration  that  “a 
great  aud  wondrous  door  has  beeu  opened  for 
the  Gospel,  while  no  converts  are  men¬ 
tioned.”  But  he  is  utterly  silent  con¬ 
cerning  the  fact  that  the  missions 
ol  the  Presbyterian  Board  in.  Persia  num¬ 
ber  over  two  thousand  converts  and 
about  one  hundred  native  preachers 
and  teachers,  with  noble  schools  and  colleges 
and  hospitals.  He  finds,  as  ho  thinks,  some 
weak  spots  in  tho  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety’s  work  in  Southern  India,  but  he  has 
nothing  to  say  of  tho  moral  heroism  which 
its  missionaries  aud  converts  have  shown  in 
Central  Africa.  Has  Christianity  anywhere 
risen  to  snblimer  heights  in  our  timo  than  in 

the  heroism  of  the  martyr  bishops,  HanDing- 
ton  and  Parker,  aud  their  followers  in 
Uganda?  There,  as  in  many  other  mission 
holds,  native  converts  have  braveiv  suffered 
death  for  their  faith,  and  still  others  are 
braving  like  perils. 

But  while  silent  on  all  such  illustrations  of 
I  missionary  results,  he  finds  something  better 
■  suited  to  his  purpose  in  West  Africa,  There 
tor  two  centuries  the  slave  trade  wrought  its 
demoralizations,  and  now,  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  all  Christian  bodies,  the 
liquor  trade  is  exerting  an  influence  equally 
baneful.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  Euro¬ 
pean  traders  and  adventurers  of  all  classes 
ha\  e  given  and  still  givo  loose  rein  to  cor¬ 
rupting  vice,  those  who  have  been  in  tho  mis¬ 
sion  schools  being  preferred  as  victims, 
r  or  two  generations  scores  of  mission¬ 
aries  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  this 
^|5Pera^  struggle  with  the  propaganda  I 
ot  European  vice  and  crime.  They  fought 
the  slave  trade  not  In  vain.  They  are  now 

fff,1nnrt^malSln^utheiu  voic6s  against  the  ; 

lafflc.  They  have  well  nigh  sup-  l 
pressed  canmbahsm  and  the  wife  murders! 

“  death  of  chiefs  wherever  their  influ-  * 

pfe  are  ye:  oiii^c’f^^fat:1 ffimtln  hULases 
[  fl  Piann  en0U!-rk  re-dst  the  flood  tide  of 
I  'e  EU  drunkenness  ana  vice,  a  canon  of 
Wrlo  1  choses  tffis  held  as  his  chief  il¬ 
lustration  01  the  work  of  missions. 

THE  RELATIVE  COST  OI 


w 


-  CONVERSION.  Eg 
Our  critic  draws  upon  the  old*  stock  aroni  ? 

:  oc6j?e™1Ich  J’as  Sn°  often  keen  used— the  cost  - 
o,  a  convorc  from  heathenism,  etc.  La 

|  ths-  rO,enE0  Canon’'- 

s  P.81  capita  plan  within  the  hounds  oil 
1  denomination  of  this  country  that* 

nh6«  a  convert”  is  but  slightly  greatfe 
1  those  Of  t  fia  missionary  churches’  than  ml 
I  rvTJ*  ,i  ot-  th,s  country,  whore  the  gains  arei 

I  t',n 


this  docs  not  i> 
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field  as  it  does 


Oil 


ie  ""on  “Ijlie 
the  foreign. 


tome 

the 


otin  LawienceT 

tiie  wholo  of.  his  lile -iiijppoi-tcB  iti i  ss  i  on  a  r  i  e ; 
on  every  opportunity.  Ho  was  succeeded  it 


|  Says 


great  expense  of  education,  nor  does  I  the  government  of  the  Punjab  6v  Sir  Robert 


it  make  any  account  ol  governmental 
endowments  of  educational  and  eleemosyn¬ 
ary  institu  tions  here,  though  such  expendi¬ 
tures  are  all  included  in  the  missionary  out-f  ! 
goes  on  the  foreign  field.  Were  these  things 
thrown  into  the  scale,  the  average  cost  of  a 
Christian  convert  would  double  that  of  the 
average  native  Christian  won  from  heathen- 
■  is.  And..  hesid-e?*  ns  -  bas.-n’-ivai';  ••  '• 
hinted,  the  work  of  missions  is  an  incipient 
work;  it  is  yet  in  the  time  of  seed-sowing 
It  fl.iltinrnn.tAn  a. 


Montgomery,  an  active  supporter  of  missions. 
Atter  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  came  Sir 


J*  .  ^  w  v  *  A/  v'  A-  U  A —  o  VO  *  V  YT  i  11  ^  , 

It  anticipates  a  time  when  the  institutions 
now  planted  shall  not  only  be  self- 
supporting  but  also  self-propagating.  If, 
therefore,  one  would  rightly  Compare  the 
per  cent,  of  expenditure  .with  the  total  re¬ 
sults,  he  must  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  future  fruit-bearing  of  those  institu¬ 
tions  for  generations  to  come.  For  example, 
supposing  it  to  bo  true  that  in  twelve  years 
more  the  work  of  foreign  missions  in  Japan 
will  have  been  done,  and  that  from  A.  D. 
1900,  or  less  than  thirty  years  from  the 
organization  of  the  first  Protestant 
church,  a  self-propagating  Christianity 
will  widen  out  into  all  forms  of  Christian 
civilization — in  other  words,  a  natiou  of 
36,000,000  will  have  been  molded  for  all 
time  by  thirty  years  of  foreign  missionary 
effort — who  can  measure  the  results  of  such 
a  work?  Here  and  there  a  'dark  prophet  may 
raise  the  cry  of  failure  and  discouragement, 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  Christian  senti- 
meat  of  Europe  and  America  will  be  broader, 
wiser,  less  pessimistic,  more  Christlike, 
and  the  work  will  go  ever  forward. 


pi 


CAN  OX  TAYLOR'S  INCONSISTENCY. 

Another  criticism  which  must  bo  made 
upon  Canon  Taylor’s  paper  is  its  inconsist- 
ISS&  eticy.  In  one  part  of  it  he  advocates  the 
5.3  simple  methods  of  the  Salvation  Army  as 
’A  against  the  methods  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary  Society  and  others.  Ho  knows  that  this 
ilfj  .army,  whether  in  liurope  nr  iq  jn.lia,  is  com- 
3  posed  of  men  from  the  uneducated  and  un- 
A-*"  cultured  classes.  They  go  from  place  to 
place;  they  do  not  establish  institutions,  the 
>^’’4  thurch  and  the  school;  they  hear  their  testi- 
mony,  tell  their  story.  “They  show,”  he 
I®*  says,  “a  better  comprehension^  of  the  way 
in  which.  Indians  cib  bo  reached, 
than  the  professional  married  mission- 
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ary  of  the  old  type,”  meaning 
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by  “the 

professional  married'  missionary”  the  edu¬ 
cated  ordained  clerical  missionary.  He  tolis 
us  that  Mr.  Tucker,  the  leader  of  the  Salva- 
•  tion  Army  in  India,  “heads  a  barefooted 
Ay  regiment  of  200  soldiers  who  go  for  life,  who 
B  give  up  everything  they  have,  who  receive 
A  no  payment,  but  are  content  with  a  bare  sub- 
s&f  sistence.  Their  food  is  a  handful  of  rice  and 
Hi  curry,  which  they  beg  from  day  to  day  from 
A  those  to  whom  they  minister.  Their  dress  is 
jy  '  a  few  yards  of  calico  costing  about  5  shil- 
L  lings,  etc.  They  have  only  two  rules— con- 
#  stant  prayer  and  absolute  seclusion  from  ail 
Mm  contact  with  the  English.” 

But  in  another  part  of  the  paper  our  author 
condemns  the  sending  out  of  poorly  qualified 
men.  He  says:  “Another  cause  of  failure 
which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bishop  Steere, 
is  the  inferior  quality  of  the  material.  He 
complains  that  we  take  men  of  an  inferior 
social  class,  governed  and  sent  out  "by  a 
Dajg  superior  sort  or  men  formed  into  a  committee 
P  in  London,”  etc.,  etc.  “Half  taught  men,”  he 
makes  Bishop  Steere  to  say,  -‘such  as  the  so- 
called  mission  colleges  turn  out,  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  useful  in  London,  preachiug 
to  those  who  share  their  ignorance  and  their 
prejudices,  than  among  nations  whom  the 
cleverest  among  ns  only  imperfectly  under¬ 
stand.”  Tiien  the  Canon  adds  the  comment, 
“Naturally,  these  inferior  and  ill-educated 
men  are  narrow  and  bigoted,  of  a  type  who 
would  not  be  ordained  by  any  English  bish¬ 
op  or  bo  thought  good  enough  for  the  cur¬ 
acy  of  a  country  village  in  the  fens,  and 
these  inferior  men  are  sent  to  do  the  difficult 
work  of  preaching  in  Tamil  or  Swahili,  and 
coning  with  the  acute  intellects  of  Hindus 
and  ivfoslenis.  No  wonder  they  fail  miser- 
ablT'  ”  - 

How  witl  Canon  Taylor  reconcile  these 
conflicting  ideas?  Does  he  propose  to  com¬ 
bine  the  Oxford  culture  and  the  barefoote  d 
tactics  which  he  commends? 

TIIE  TESTIMONY  OP  STATESMEN. 


Donald  McLeod,  a  man  who  on  all 
occasions,  and  especially  at  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  at  Liverpool  some 
years  ago,  showed  his  support  of  mission¬ 
ary  undertakings.  Now  these,  mind  you, 

|8  were  not  men  of  whom  the  natives  of  India 
felt  any  suspicion  or  want  of  confidence.  I 
remember  very  well  when  I  was  traveling 
through  the  Punjab,  that  I  was  told  that  a 
small  aud  peculiar  sect  desired  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  me.  They  were  presented,  and  this 
turned  out  to  be  a  sect  who  worshipped  the 
photograph  of  Sir  Donald  McLeod.  There 
was  no  man  probably  who  had  so  much  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  natives  as  he.  and  he  was  a 
warm  advocate  of  Christian  missions.  You 
ail  know  that  Sir  William  Muir,  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  openly 
showed  his  support  of  mission  work,  and  Sir 
Charles  Aitcheson,  who  occupied  the  post  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  aud 
who  is  now  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  has  also  been  an  active 
supporter  of  mission  work.  Then  there  are 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  Richard  Thompson, 
Sir  Charles  Bernard,  Henry  S.  Tucker  and 
others.  There  is  the  almost  equally  distin¬ 
guished  brother  of  Lord  Lawrence,  Henry 
Lawrence.  There  were  Herbert  Edwardes, 
Reyneil  Taylor,  Henry  Havelock,  and  in  fact 
nearly  all  the  men  who  came  forward  at  the 
time  of  the  mutiny  aud  through  whose  exer¬ 
tions  the  British  empire  in  India  was 
preserved.  I  say  this  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  I  say  it,  first,  because  when 

you  are  told  that  missionary  societies  are 
jl  nonsense,  supported  by  a  pack  of  old  women, 

;!  then  you  may  point  to  these  men,  the  best 
statesmen  and  the  best  soldiers  of  India, 
who  have  by  their  lives  and  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  they  could,  supported  mission 
work.  And  I  say  it  besides,  because  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  these  are  men  in  whom 
more  than  in  any  others  the  natives  of  India, 
whether  Christians  or  not,  had  the  greatest 
confidence. 

“Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  result  of  the 
work  we  have  been  doing,  and  the  prospects 
of  it.  Did  any  of  you  read  the  telegram  in 
the  Times  the  other  day?  Of  all  the  men  I 
ever  knew  Sir  Charles  Aitcliesop  is  the  most 
careful  and  accurate,  ancl  (according  to  the 
telegram)  he  said  at  a  meeting  at  Simla: 
Christianity  is  advancing  five  times  faster 
than  the  growth  of  the  population,  anil  is 
making  greater  progress  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Apostolic  spirit.’  ” 

Your  readers  will  agree  with  mo  that  years 
of  observation  as  Viceroy  of  India  entitle 
Lord  Northbrook  to  he  heard,  and  that  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  eminent  men  to 
whom  he  refers  should  suffioe  for  all  except 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  oonvinoed. 

F.  F,  Ellin  woop. 
New  York,  Jan,  26, 1889. 
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SPKC1AI,  DISi’ATCH  TO  THB  EXQUlUiCH. 

New  York,  November  U.— At  Williams- 
town.  Mass.,  last  summer,  the  centenary 
anniversary-  of  the  organization  of  the  first 
Foreign  Missionary  Association  in  the 
A  .tjliied  States  was  duly  celebrated,  but  it 
was'’  thought  appropriate  to  continue  the 
anniversary-  exercises  after  an  interval  of 
»,’j  some  three  months  in  this  city.  Mid- 
[jj  November  was  chosen,  that  being  a  time 
;  ;  of  the  year  when  it  was  thought  possible 
Kdto  bring  the  largest  number  of  missionaries 
.  j  and  those  interested  in  that  work  together. 
For  some  days  these  missionaries,  repre¬ 
senting  as  a  whole  mission  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  congregating 
in  this  city.  No  convenient  register  is  kept, 
so  that  there  can  be  an  accurate  report  of 
the  number,  but  good  judges  say  from 
2,000  to  3,000  are  in  this  city,  although  in 
that  number  is  reckoned  also  members  of 
missionary  families.  Some  come  from 
China.  The  Japanese  missions  send  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  so  do  tire  far-away  islands 
Of  the  South  Sea,  as  well  as  South  America. 
*  All  claim  made  by  some  of  the  mission- 

Iaries  is  accurate  enough,  according  to  the 
strict  interpretation  of  it,  and  yet  conveys 
’  a  false  impression.  For  long  before  the 
famous  haystack  prayer  meeting  was  held 
at  Williamstown  by  Williams  College  stu¬ 
dents  missionaries  had  penetrated  the  wilds 
of  the  West,  had  navigated  the  Mississippi, 
had  met  frightful  exposure  in  British  North 
America.  These  were,  of  course,  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  and  it  seems  a  little  strange 
that  from  the  home  of  the  American  Board 
of  Missionaries  at  Boston,  where  Parkman 
wrote  ancl  where  was  published  the  fasci¬ 
nating  history  telling  of  the  explorations 
and  moral  conquests  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
ujaries  through  Canada  and  our  Northwest, 

I  There  should  have  come  strong  disposition, 
although  wholly  kindly,  on  the  part  of  mis- 
j  sionaries  by  this  great  organization  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  work  done  by  the  Jesuits. 

Results  of  Missionary  Work. 

For  in  the  meetings  held  in  this  city  this 
week,  and  there  were  many  of  them,  all 
well  attended,  especial  stress  has  been  laid 
aby  the  speakers  upon  the  ethical  or  moral 

Band  even  the  commercial  and  educational 

A 

•'  pesnlts  of  missionary  work  throughout  the 
-  world.  In  private  conversation  some  of 
These  missionaries,  men  of  the  highest  intel¬ 
ligence,  rather  skilled  as  politicians  of  the 
Aighei  order,  good  diplomats,  told  marvel- 


Diplomats  Regard  as 
zation’s  Pioneers 

W" ' 


Civili- 


v  J)us  stories  of  the  material  and  jnor&l-  con* 

-  quest 'is  distinguished  r.’i.AVS  A?0”-  iA;/'  a- 


Other  points  m  Canon  Taylor’s  article  chal- 
uce  criticism,  but  passing  them  over  I  will 


close  withVquotat'ion  from  the  Right  Hon. 


the  Earl  of  Northbrook’s  address  at  the  Gen 

”  V  _  g\  _  il  it  «  r.  r,  ■  A  1  v.  Lr  A-  rt-W  I  I  n  I  1 


tenarv  Conference  of  Missions  in  Exeter  Hall. 
‘•V  will  sneak  of  men  whom  I  have  known 


I  will  speak  ,  .  . 

and  whom  many  of  you  have  known.  Among 

ivilians  what  greater  name  13  there  than 
- — ~ - ‘ - 3 - 
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Conquests  of  the  Church  Are 
of  Lasting  Value. 


C  haos  in  Tammany  Hall  May  Fol¬ 
low  Recent  Election 

A  -  V: .2,  •  -vA.L  1  >J.I!  A  A  ''ri 


quest' 

liglous  triumphs  which  have  followed  the 
adventuring  ol  these  missionaries  into  all 
places. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  that  were  told  il- 
lusti-ated  the  high  favor  with  which  diplo¬ 
macy,  or  at  least  the  diplomacy  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  civilization  of  Europe  and  of 
America,  regards  the  missionaries  as  well 
as  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  their  work, 
which  comes  from  those  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  trade,  in  some  cases  wholly  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  liberalizing  of  foreign  peo¬ 
ples,  through  the  efforts  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries. 


hat  has  been  done  on  a  very  broad 
t  am,  and  what  particularly  American  and 
le  educational  and  commercial  activ- 

lias  accomplished,  especially  in  the  far 
(.ast,  was  also  in  a  measure  the  result  of 
,  he  exPlcrations  and  the  morality  incul¬ 
cated  by  those  daring-  and  self-sacrificing 
adventurers  who  in  the  name  of  their 
church  explored  this  till  then  undiscovered 
interior  of  the  North  American  continent. 

In  view  of  what  they  did,  and  of  the  most 
interesting  narrations  of  the  missionaries 
now  here,  telling  of  the  moral  and  educa¬ 
tional  achievements,  as  well  as  commercial 
facilities  that  followed  the  missionaries,  it 
is  regarded  as  beyond  dispute  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  purely  religious 
work  done  by  those  who  spoke  in  the  names 
of  their  various  denominations,  and  for 
their  faith,  nevertheless,  the  ethical,  the 
moral,  civilizing,  educational  and  commer¬ 
cial  advances  the  world  over  which  have 
followed  the  pioneer  work  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries  is  inconceivable  In  its  extent  and  its 
power. 

Bible  in  China. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  the  nar- 
lations  told  to-day  in  private  was  that 
which  explained  the  unexpected,  unprece¬ 
dented,  edict  of  the  Governors  of  one  of  the 
great  provinces  of  China.  For  it  has  been 
presumed  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance 
and  with  lurking  resentment  and  sometimes 
bursts  of  violence  that  the  missionaries 
have  been  permitted  to  carry  on  their  work 
in  the  Celestial  Empire.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ors  of  one  of  the  great  provinces  have  re 
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TOO  MANY  NEW  PHYSICIANS.' 


ONLY  2,500  NEEDED  EACH  YEAR 
AND  10,000  ARE  GRADUATED. 


Dr. 


BUlings  Advocates  the  Elimination 
of  a  Large  Number  of  Medical  Col¬ 
leges — National  Association  to  Con¬ 
sider  Revision  of  the  Medical  Code. 


edict  bi'  which,  at  the  ex- 


pense  of  thfcV'bvernment,  a  copy  of  the  Bi 
ble  or  of  thi^Lvew  Testament,  in  the  col 
loquial  dialect  is  to  be  placed  in  every 
house  and  so  placed  that  every  family  can 
get  it.  And  the  estimate  is  that  there  are 
50,000,tX)0  of  inhabitants  of  that  province 
who  will  in  due  time  be  found  reading  the 
New  Testament. 

This  edict  has  given  the  greatest  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  diplomatists  who  are  in  China,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  an  especially  fortunate 
action  by  those  who  have  it  in  mind  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  prodigious  national  resources  of 
Chat  province. 

i-Mr.  Murphy,  leader  of  Tammany,  is  gird¬ 
ing  up  his  political  loins  so  that  he  may 
me>et  the  attack  which  is  to  be  made  upon 
him  speedily,  and  made  apparently  with  the 
approval  of  Richard  Croker.  Murphv 
however,  does  not  intend  to  wait  for  attack’ 
or  to  stand  upon  his  defense.  He  has  al 
ready  begun  the  work  of  discipline,  and  al-« 
though  he  cannot  reash  McCarren  in  Brook- 1 
lyn  through  any  official  act  of  the  Tam  I 
many  organization,  since  McCarren  and  his 
[Democracy  have  no  part  in  Tammanv  yet 
he  purposes  the  permanent  disciplining  of  i 
McCarren,  probably  having  state  organiza 
tion  politics  in  mind. 

But  within  the  Tammany  organization  he  1 
is  to  strike,  and  strike  htfrd  if  he  can  The  I 
first  to  feel  the  force  of  his  attack  is  Mr  I 
Lantry,  now  Fire  Commissioner,  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  Tammany  organization  in  one 
of  the  districts.  He  was  chosen  leader  with 
out  dissent,  exactly  afs  Devsry  was  al" 
though  he  is  a  man  of  very  different  char" 
acter  it  was  not  until  Murphy,  dominating 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Tammanv 
caused  that  committee  upon  some  sonhistV 
cal  plea  to  reject  Devery  as  a  member  of  | 
the  Executive  Committee  that  this-  Chief  of  » 


New  Orleans,  May  6. — The  convention 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  now 
in  session,  is  the  largest  convention  ever 
held  in  New  Orleans,  the  number  of  ar¬ 
rivals  this  morning  having  brought  the 
total  up  to  3,000  physicians,  with  1,200  to 
1,500  other  persons  as  exhibitors  and  at¬ 
tendants  on  the  convention.  With  the 
various  sections  and  branches  there  were 
altogether  fifteen  conventions  in  session 
to-day.  All  of  them  Avere  well  attended. 

The  speech  of  Dr.  Billings  was  largely  on 
the  oversupply  of  medical  men,  wliich  he 
attributed  to  the  excess  of  medical  col¬ 
leges.  The  country  needed  about  2,500 
medical  graduates  annually,  he  said,  and 
it  graduated  from  10,000  to  12,500. 

He  wanted  the  number  of  medical  col¬ 
leges  reduced  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
and  thought  this  work  could  be  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  medical  departments  of  the 
State  universities. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
before  the  convention  is  the  new  proposed 
code  of  medical  ethics.  It  is  likely  to  be 
fought  vigorously  by  the  older  physicians. 
There  has  teen  practically  no  change  in 
the  code  since  1847-  The  younger  men 
insist  that  ccm-dit  ions  have  so  changed 
lately  that  the  old  rules  will  not  do.  The 
neAv  code  Avill  probably  be  adopted.  It 
Avas  presented  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  association  which  was  held  at  Sara- 
toga  in  a  resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  E.  E. 

|i  Harris  of  NeAv  York. 

The  revised  code  has  been  approved  by 
the  New  York  association  and  the  delegates 
from  that  State  Avere  instructed  to  present 
it  to  the  house,  of 'delegates. 

The  section  on  Materia  medica,  pharmacy 
and  therapeutics  reported  that  tnere  were 
|  entirely  too  many  patent  medicines.  Phy¬ 
sicians  were  ad\Tised  not  to  take  papers 
which  printed  objectionable  advertisements 
and  it  was  suggested  that  articles  be  Avritten 
to  the  papers  on  the  use  of  quack  medicines. 

It  was  further  recommended  that  the 
committee  on  national  legislation  should 
be  asked  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  next  session  of  Congress  an 
interstate  measure  prohibiting  or  limiting 
the  sale  of  poisons  and  dangerous  patent 
medicines.  Doctors  were  urged  to  adopt 
the  metric  system  in  all  medicinal  formulae. 
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But  London  and  many  other  British 
cities  know  a  poverty  far  below  this 
standard,  absolute  hopeless  poverty: 

"  One  night  last  winter  the  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Loudon  County  Council  made  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  homeless, poor  0f  London.  The  officers 
of  the  couficir  Alsitsd  eemki  district*  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  counted  in  that  night,  walking  about 
the  streets,  1,463  men,  a  16  women,  and  46  boys  and 
4  girls  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  They 
al^o  found  100  males  and  66  females  asleep  m  door- 
ways,  under  archways  and  on  staircases,  making 
1,797  persons  who  it  must  be  presumed  were  so 
piteously  poor  that  they  had  not  the  wherewithal 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  cheapest  hospi¬ 
tality  of  a  common  lodging  house.  To  put  it  an¬ 
other  way,  one  person  In  two  thousand  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  forced  to  spend  the  dreary  hours  of  a 
winter's  night  in  the  cold  streets  of  London.  Tho 
figures  convey  but  a  faint  Impression  of  the  sum 
total  of  human  misery  that  they  represent.  Wo 
cannot  grasp  all  the  hideous  significance  of  such  a 
depth  of  outcast  wretchedness.  But  it  ia  a  strut- 
lug  picture  of  concrete  poverty,  and  Is  worth-many 
abstract  definitions.’' 

The  principle  of  the  present  Union 
system  of  relief  in  England  is  described 
by  Mr.  Roberts  as  this,  “that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  comfort  of  the  pauper  ought  to  be 
lower  than,  that  of  the  poorest  laborer, 
on  the  ground  that  to  make  pauperism 
comfortable  is  to  encourage  indolence 
and  vice."  At  present  658  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  carrying  out  this  principle 
and  system,  and  15,692  bodies  take  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  poor  law. 
Yet  absolute  pauperism  is  not  decreas¬ 
ing  as  it  should.  In  1878  England  had 
817,890  paupers,  104,817  of  them  adults; 
and  the  bill  was  $41, 162,360.  In  January  ’ 
1903,  relief  was  being  given  to  847,480 
paupers,  112,616  of  them  able  bodied,  | 
and  the  bill  for  1902  was  $61,306,960. 
Discouraging  figures,  and,  of  course, 
the  poor  law  relief  does  nothing  what¬ 
ever  for  the  permanent  removal  of 
poverty. 

Booth  ^  stimated  that-30  percent.. 

of  the  people  of  London  are  “below  the  1 
poverty  line.”  In  York,  Mr.  Rowntree,  jj 
investigating  on  his  own  hook  and  by  his 
own  methods,  put  the  average  at  28  per  i' 
cent.  The  census  of  1901  showed  that 
the  urban  population  of  the  United 
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Police,  the  most  eccentric  chief 


held  that  office,  was  at  last  hamstruL 

liGnollir  e’ _  .  i  _  U 1 1  fe 
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litically.  Expelled  from  the  Executive  Com' 
mittee  he  lost  his  political  power,  although  Hi 
it  is  said  of  him  that  he  is  making-  more  K 

money  now  even  than  h«  was  able  to  do  [  B 


English  Poverty. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Review  Mr.  W.  Y.  Roberts 
writes  of  “Science  and  Poverty.”  His 
test  of  poverty  is  that  formulated  by 
Mr.  Rowntree,  who  has  studied  thor¬ 
oughly  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
York: 

"  That  family  is  In  poverty  tvhose  total  earnings 
are  insufficient  to  obtain  the  minimum  necessaries 
for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency;  or 
whose  total  earnings  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency  were 
it  not  that  some  portion  of  it  was  absorbed  by 
other  expenditure,  either  useful  or  otherwise.” 

'  -..-w  --  -  — 
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Kingdom  was  77  per  cent.  If  London 
and  York  are  typical  towns,  then,  leav¬ 
ing  village  poverty  out  of  consideration, 
21  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
“is  without  the  means  of  keeping  them¬ 
selves  in  merely  physical  efficiency.  ” 
What  this  sort  of  existence  means  to  the 
families  subjected  to  it  is  described 
vividly  by  Mr.  Rowntp.ee: 

“  A  family  living  upon  the  scale  allowed  for  in  this 
estimate  must  never  spend  a  penny  on  railway  1 
fare  or  omnibus.  They  must  never  purchase  a 
halfpenny  newspaper  or  spend  a  penny  to  buy  a 
ticket  for  a  popular  concert.  They  must  write 
no  letters  to  absent  children,  for  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  postage.  They  must  never  con¬ 
tribute  anything  to  their  church  or  chapel,  or  give 
any  help  to  a  neighbor  which  costs  them  money. 
They  cannot  save,  nor  can  they  join  sick  club  or 
trade  union,  because  they  oannot  pay  the  neces¬ 
sary  subscriptions.  The  children  must  have  no 
pocket  money  for  dolls,  marbles  or  sweets.  Tho 
father  must  smoke  no  tobacco  and  must  drink  no 
beer.  The  mother  must  never  buy  any  pretty 
clothes  lor  herself  or  for  her  children.  Should  a 
child  fall  11L  It  must  be  attended  by  the  parish 
doctor:  should  it  die,  it  must  be  burled  by  the 
parish.  If  any  of  these  conditions  are  broken  the 
extra  expenditure  involved  is  met.  and  can  only 
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t>»  met, T  by  limiting  the  diet;  or.  In  other  words, 
by  sacrificing  physical  efflcleDoy.” 

In  such  a  pitiful  state  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  British  population  is  ex¬ 
isting  or  trying  to  exist.  Can  conditions 
so  sinister  to  national  progress  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  endure?  The  Church,  the 
State,  private  philanthropy,  have  done 
much  and  failed.  Can  Science  provide 
a  remedy?  At  any  rate,  it  should  try. 

Mr.  Roberts  offers  no  detailed  pro¬ 
gramme.  His  suggestions  are  these: 

"  Beginnings  might  bo  made  In  the  direction  o!  j 
the  grouping  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  feeding 
of  children;  the  spread  of  knowledge  relating  to 
the  wise  selection  and  cooking  of  the  cheapest 
foodstuffs:  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  labor 
sohools  such  as  are  being  Introduced  Into  Germany; 
the  Question  of  the  abolition  of  unskilled  labor. 
Great  encouragement  should  also  be  given  to  the 
study  of  political  economy,  and  especially  to  that 
branch  of  it  which  seeks  to  discover  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  the  distribution  of  wealt'a.  These  are 
mere  Indications  of  some  of  the  directions  which 
scientific  Inquiry  would  take.  Perhaps  they  are 
not  the  most  urgent,  but  of  one  thing  X  am  sure, 
and  that!*  the  vital  necessity  of  eonoentratlng  upon 
the  effort  to  collect  material  facts  and  to  discover 
their  relation  to  other  facts  and  to  one  another." 

The  study  of  political  economy  may 
seem  a  little  less  fruitful  to  many  of  us 
thanit  seems  to  Mr.  Roberts. _ 
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CHINA5  S  AWAKENING. 

CELESTIAL  STUDENTS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

e?  f.  a.  McKenzie.  j 

AS  I  paused  in  the  hail  of  a  house  in  West 
London  a  party  of  young  fellows  swept  by! 
ne,  laughing  ana  chatting  together,  their  a 
teen  glances  taking  everything  in.  lhey 
vere  dressed  in  British  fashion,  their  hair 
;ut  short,  their  clothes  dark  and  of  very 
tine  quality,  and  their  whole  appearance  Just  a 
Little  too  neat  and  trim.  At  first  glance  one  , 
might  have  mistaken  them  lor  Japanese,  with  it 
then-  brownish  faces  and  oblique  eyes.  But  a  | 
second  look  showed  that  they  were  not  tiom  f 
Japan,  but  from  China.  ,  ,, 

Here  was  a  portent — the  sign  in  London  of  the 
ooming  of  the  new  Asia!  These  were  men  wao, 
ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  will  be  rulers  in  their 
own  land,  and  on  the  impressions  they  receive 
during  the  three  or  four-  years  they  are  in  Eng¬ 
land  will  largely  depend  their  attitude  towards 
Luropean  civilisation. 

Britain  at  the  present  moment  bas  an  un¬ 
equalled  opportunity  of  influencing  the  future 
of'  the  East,  tor  John  Jordan,  our  Minister 
Pekin,  not  long  ago  pointed  out  ^ 

are  doing  to  encourage  the  youn^  Chmama  to 

come  here,  and  urged  that  we  enould  4®  “?”* 
Other  Powers  are  more  awaue  to  the  situation. 
Prance  has  recently  officially  promoted  an ,ela- 
Vuvate  scheme  for  helping  Chinese  students  to 
arttle  tfirei  imerloa  gj™>  back  «  conauier-! 

able  part  tL‘>  $  til 

A  l-A  USed  for  sending  young  Chinese  ! 

official  classes  to  that gtj J  dr^vn  1 

arriving.  Eight  j  ears  b  to-day  there 

n  Britain  humberod  four  orfcve,  wa 

iT\vdeChmese  young  men  aTe  now  going  through 
cour&es^of  study  to  Europe  and  AmencaWtho 
“  ‘w  is  increasing  every  month.  Oi  these 
aheuthalf  are  in  the  United  States;  ninety-seven 
are  ol&cially  maintained  to  Great  Britain  through 
tto,  Chinese  Legation,  and  probably  fifty  more  are 
here  unofficially.  Six  are  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  remaindeir  are  scattered  all  over  the  country 
studying  engineering,  law,  and  medicine. 

— - - - - . .  
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The  majority  of  these  -students  are  young  men 
who  have  been  selected  by  the  Pekin  Government 
or  by  the  viceroys  of  the  various  provinces  be¬ 
cause  of  their  special  ability.  In  almost  every 
case  they  are  youths  of  exceptional  power.  Alike 
in  our  medical  and  law  schools  their  amazing 
gift  of  memory  and  their  cold  reasoning  faculties 
I  are  giving  them  a  high  place. 

!  .  They  have  not  yet  had  full  opportunity  of  show-  ! 
ing  what  they  can  do  in  natural  science  and  in  j 
engineering,  but  it  is  here  probably  that  in  the  ! 
end  they  will  prove  themselves  at  their  best.  One  j 
young  Chinaman,  Tee  Tsan  Tai,  has  invented,  j 
i  among  other  things,  a  steerable  airship. 

For  a  time  it  deemed  as  though  all  the  Chinese  j 
students  anxious  to  learn  Western  ways  would 
be  absorbed  by  Japan.  When  I  was  Last  in  Tokio 
there  vere  close  on  thirteen  thousand  young 
Chinese  there,  and  several  large  colleges  had  been 
started  by  the  Government  especially  for  them. 

I  examined  the  working  of  some  oi  these  very 
closely.  The  teachers  were,  in  many  cases,  splen- 
'  did  men,  well  qualified  for  their  positions,  and 
the  courses  of  studies  were  well  drawn  up. 

j  CAUSES  OF  Ffil'.URE  IN  JAPAN. 

Yet  the  effort,  apart  from  military  and 
|  naval  training,  has  been  on  the  whole  a  failure, 
j  The  main  cause  of  this  is  the  very  short  time  ' 

I  the  pupils  remain  in  Japan,  the  average  length  1 
4  of  residence  being  less  than  eix  months.  A  f, 
j  second  cause  is  the  fact  that  Japanese  and  T. 

Chinese  civilisations  aro  too  nearly  allied  to  give  <) 

I  the  stimulus  necessary  if  the  Easterner  is  to  obtain  ,? 
;j  the  best  from  Western  learning.  This  conclusion 
hag  been  borne  out  by  subsequent  events.  The  j- 
j  Chinese  students  from  Tokio  have  done  badly  at  j 
(the  examinations,  and  their  numbers  have  al-  j 
ready  fallen  to  little  more  than  half  what  they  II 
were  two  years  ago.  They  have  won  a  very  un¬ 
enviable  reputation  in  Tokio  owing  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient  moral  control,  and  they  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  inChina  itself  because  of  the 
revolutionary  ideas  imbibed  by  many  of  them. 

This  failure  of  the  Japanese  plan — a  failure 
j  which,  of  course,  may  be  subsequently  retrieved — 

1  gives  the  greater  opportunity  to  countries  like 
j  our  ow;n  to  which  the  pick  or  the  students  must 
come  In  ever-growing  numbers. 

The  great  problems  with  the  young  Chinese 
■  student  in  this  country  as  shown  by  bi3  writings 
in  his  own  journal  are  twofold  s  first,  poverty,  jj 
and  next,  loneliness.  The  official  allowance 
to  the  students  is  sixty  taels  a  month — say  be¬ 
tween  J88  and  £0.  On  this  the  young  men  find  jj 
It  almost  impossible  to  live,  especially  If  they  jj 
ve  also  to  pay  educational  fees.  The  note  of  | 


■  j  Jo  not  know  hov^  to  come  in  contact  with  people. 

I  can  "Imagine  no  circumstances  more  pathetic 
than  those  of  the  young  fellow  taken  suddenly  [ 
v,  from  a  peaceful  home  in  &  ben-si  or  Honan,  put  ! 
'  •:  Into  strange  dress,  semi  across  the  seas,  and  5 
M  planted  down  in  the  fourth- floor  back  of  a 
Bloomsbury  lodging-house, 

,  WHY  the  student  should  be  welcomed. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  recently  in 
j  London  to  cater  for  the  Chinese  student.  Lord 
!  William  Cecil  leading  the  way.  An  cussocia- 
j  tion  has  been  formed  under  distinguished  patron- 
I  age,  and  tlri3  summer  two  parties  were  given, 
j  one  at  Hatfield  and  one  in  an  episcopal  resdd- 
J.  ence  in  London.  The  great  difficulty  60  rax  has 
1  been  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  these 
young  fellows,  for  they  are  rather  apt  to  hide 
I  themselves  away. 

If  we  are  really  to  encourage  the  ooming  of  tho 
Chinese  youth 
first  step  shoiil 
j  positive  inducements 

fiaval  men  to  be  trained  here.  It  may 
ected  that  wo  do  not  desire  to  foster  the  tig 
mg  strength  of  China.  Of  this  I  can  only  eay 
that  China  will  obtain  the  training  somehow, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  decide  whether  her  fighting 
leaders  are  to  be  taught  in  our  sympathetic)  atmo¬ 
sphere  or  in  an  adverse  one, 

The  second  thing  is  to  have  in  London  an 
establishment  under  a  strong  teacher  to  which 
the  young  Chinese  could  com*  for  the  first  six 
months  or  year  of  their  residence  in  this  country 
before  proceeding  to  the  universities  or  medical 
schools.  Such  a  place  would  have  to  bo  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  must  be  cheap,  and  yet  Rs 
.  leaders  would  need  to  be  well-picked  men.  It 
might  involve  a  loss  of  a  fow  thousands  a  year,  . 
but  I  could  not  imagine  money  better  spent  in 
moulding  the  development  of  tho  Far  East  along  ji 
lines  friendly  to  Britain  and  favourable  to  the  !| 
peace  of  tho  world 
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THE  MCTYE 
SCHOOL. 


GRADUATING  EXERCISES. 

The  Faculty  of  McTyeire  School  held 
its  Graduating  Exercises  on  Friday  in 
McKendree  Chapel  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  friends,  most¬ 
ly  Chinese.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mr.  Chas.  Denby,  American  Consul- 
General,  Dr.  Fearn  and  Taotai  Mao 
Liang.  Flags  draped  round  the  walls 
of  the  school-room  and  evergreens 
placed  here  and  there  gave  a  charming 
effect.  The  institution,  which  is  a 
Chinese  young  ladies’  school,  was  first 
established  some  years  ago,  and  many 
pupils  who  have  completed  their 
education  there  have  gone  to  America 
for  a  further  course,  meeting  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  At  5  p.m.  the  school 
march  was  played  and  the  students 
filed  into  the  chapel  and  Dr.  Fearn 
opened  the  ceremony  with  a  prayer. 

A  quartette  by  Misses  Tong,  Ching, 

Wei  and  Wong  followed  ;  it  was 
well  sung  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
audience.  The  other  items  on  the 
programme,  all  creditably  rendered, 
included  an  essay  in  Chinese  by  ___ 
Miss  Wei  on  “  Chinese  Ethics  ;  ” 
a  pianoforte  solo  “  The  Two 
Larks,”  by  Miss  Tong  ;  an  essay  by 
Miss  Lhing,  in  English,  on  “  Lhina 
Old  and  New  ;  ”  a  concerto  by  Misses 
Tong  and  Chen. 

Mr.  Chas.  Denby,  American  Consul- 
General,  was  then  called  upon  to  speak, 
and  delivered  the  following  interesting 
address  on  “  The  Chinese  Education 
of  Chinese  Girls.” 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING 
CLASH  OF  MCTYEIRE  SCHOOL  : 

It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  to 
welcome  you  young  ladies  into  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  earned 
American  diplomas.  This  pleasure  has 
a  double  zest  from  two  facts  ;  the  one 
of  purely  personal  interest,  namely, 
that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
I  have  assisted  in  an  active  way  at  the 
conferring  of  scholastic  degrees  upon 
women  ;  the  second,  that,  viewed  in  a  £9 
broad  light,  the  education  of  women  in®” 
China  is  a  movement  of  the  most 
tremendous  significance  and  one  which  0 
must  excite  the  vivid  interest  of  all 
who  work  for  humanity. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  world 
from  time  immemorial  to  educate  its 
young  men.  It  seems  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  girls  would 
learn  in  the  home  circle  more  from 
example  than  from  precept,  and  the 
world  seemed  to  be  largely  satisfied 
that  this  learning  from  example 
covered  all  the  learning  which  is 
required  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  gentler  sex.  And  yet  it 
is  strange  that  mankind  should  not 
have  taken  a  deeper  view  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  what,  perhaps,  is  after  all  the 
most  influential  half  the  race. 


the  nTstTJryorTnel'ja.st  and  ol  the 

W est  is  not  wanting  in  examples  of 
the  power  wielded  by  intelligent  women, 
not  only  in  the  highest  circles  of  life, 
but  in  a  wider  sense  throughout  the 
homes  of  the  world,  for  we  have  in  our 
own  speech  a  proverb  bearing  witness 
to  the  great  truth  that  “  the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.” 

Now,  young  ladies,  I  do  not  intend 
to  devote  the  few  minutes  that  I  have 
to  talk  to  you,  to  the  repetition 
of  didactic  suggestions  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  educated  woman  in  China.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  your 
beloved  principal,  Miss  Richardson, 
and  her  able  assistants,  have  inculcated 
all  the  lessons  which  I  might  presume 
to  mention.  I  wish  to  touch  on  one 
side  only  of  your  opportunities  in  this 
world,  that  is,  the  possible  tremendous 
influence  which  Chinese  woman,  brought 
up  in  a  Christian  atmosphere,  trained 
in  the  best  that  our  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  to  teach,  may  exercise  for  the 
elevating  of  her  sisters. 

You  are  not,  perhaps,  to  enter  upon 
the  same  kind  of  life  that  awaits  your 
sisters  in  America  who  at  this  season 
Bof  the  year  are  also  being  graduated  at 
our  American  colleges.  The  American 


girl 

such 

such 

ted 


graduate  is  surrounded  with 
a  loving  care,  inspired  with 
worthy  examples,  and  eleva- 
by  such  lofty  ambitions  and 


instruction  that  she  is  indeed  to  be 
envied.  But  you  are  not  to  be  pitied,  for 
to  you,  perhaps,  is  reserved  a  greater 
opportunity  for  good. 

Things  are  changing  slowly  in  the 
world  at  large  and  rapidly  in  this 
Empire,  and  the  education  of  women  is 


~**—ny* u"  *’«  recognized  as  one  o| 
the  most  essential,  one  of  the  worthiest 
Lthe  race. 

en  examining  recently  som< 
o(  the  reports  of  girls'  schools  throu 
out  China  and  they  are  filled  with  mattei 
of  intense  interest. 

I  note  with  pleasure  from  a 
king  report  that  “the  difference 
tween  a  girl  who  has  been  through  the 
school  and  one  of  her  own  class  who  has 
not,  is  about  the  same  as  between  night 
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and  day.  What  a  tribute  is  this  to  the  r 


efforts  towards  the  education  of  women 
There  are,  however,  some  features  of 
the  reports  which  give  me  less  pleasure. 
It  seems  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  girls  in  foreign  Schools  come  from 
Christian  families  only.  In  one  report 
from  laian  the  proportion  is  given  as 
99  per  cent  from  Christian  homes  to  one 
percent  from  non-Christian  homes.  This 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  reasons  may 
be  various.  Perhaps  the  schools  appeal 
only  to  the  daughters  of  Christians;  per¬ 
haps  the  schools  are  limited  in  capacity, 
and  can  only,  receive  the  daughters  of 
Christians.  I  notice  also  that  the 
great  majority  of  girl  graduates  remain 
in  the  schools  as  teachers  or  become 
wives  of  Christian  teachers  and 
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hers.  For  this  also  ther 
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I  only  enough  graduates  to  supply  the 

legitimate  demand  of  the  schools  for 
further  assistants,  or  perhaps  their 
Christian  training  unfits  the  graduates 
in  some  way  to  go  out  among  their 
people.  While  I  feel  dissatisfied  with 
these  two  features  of  the  Christian 
education  of  women  in  China,  1  cannot 
regard  them  as  in  any  way  a  reproach 
to  the  schools.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
and  proper  that  a  Christian  school 
should  be  conducted  for  the  education 
of  the  girls  oi  Christian  families  and 
that  the  graduates  of  these  schools 
should  take  service  themselves  as 
teachers  in  Christian  schools  and  as 
wives  of  teachers  an^I  preachers,  but  I 
see  in  the  fact  itself  some  ground 
of  reproach  to  us  people  of  the  West. 
Do  our  schools  only  draw  their  pupils 
from  Christian  homes  because  we  do 
not  demonstrate  to  other  parents  the 
advantages  of  the  schools  ?  Do  the  | 
graduates  of  our  schools  all  enter  the 
active  career  of  teaching  because  the 
demand  for  them  entirely  exceeds  the 
supply  ?  If  the  answer  to  the  above 
two  questions  be  in  the  affirmative,  we 
men  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
West  have  failed  in  a  great  opportunity. 

If  we  have  sincerely  wished  the  con¬ 
version  of  China  to  Christianity,  why- 
have  we  not  ^eriously  considered  the 
best  means  to  convert  the  Empire  ? 
Why  have  we  not  thought  that  the 
best  way  to  convert  a  race  is  to  convert 
the  mothers  of  a  race  ?  When  I  view 
at  close  quarters  the  missionaries’ 
activity,  I  am  filled  with  admiration 
for  their  devotion,  but  I  sometimes 
presume  to  wonder  if  their  efforts  are 
well  directed.  I  find  that  the  efforts 
of  the  foreign  teachers  are  devoted  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  spread 
of  Christian  literature,  the  curing  of 
the  sick,  the  education  of  the  young,  S 
ie  prevention  of  opium  smoking,  the 
prevention  of  foot-binding,  the  pre-  j 
vention  of  polygamy,  with  certain  other 
sub-divisions.  These  are  all  worthy] 
purposes.  Is  there  any  way  by 

which  we  can  accomplish  them  all  at 
once.  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
conceivable  way.  If  we  put  a  Christian 
mother  at  the  centre  of  4ve 
Chn*  esiWhome  we  will  go  far  toiVm 
real!  \ig' this  way.  Polygamous  In 
3  do  not  marry  Christian  wives 
husbands  of  Christian  wives  df 
not  use  opium  ;  the  daughters 
Christian  mothers  do  not  have  bound 
feet  ;  the  children  in  Christian  homes 
inherit  by  birth  the  true  religion  ! 

I  have  permitted  myself  to  speak  with 
freedom  and  you  will  see  why  I  so 
cordially  favour  the  Christian  education 
of  Chinese  women.  T  hope  that  some 
day  the  thought  may  como  to  some 
philanthropist  in  America  so  to  endow  i 
such  a  school  as  this  as  enormously  to 
increase  its  power  for  good.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  Christian  Chinese  girls’  school 
in  Shanghai  rejoicing  in  such  resources, 
so  ably  conducted,  so  making  its  way 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  China, 
so  well  known  as  a  ruightv  instrument 
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for  good,  that  the  education  of  a  diiu^^ter 

in  it  would  be  regarded  bj  the  well-to- 
do  Chinese  of  the  Empire  as  a  priceless 
privilege.  I  sh®uld  like  to  see  the  girl 
graduate  of  such  a  school  stamped  witli 
such  a  recognized  superiority  to  her 
uneducated  sisters  that  she  would  be  a 
living  testimony  to  the  value  of  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  and  Christian  education. 

]  should  like  in  fact,  to  borrow  a 
word  from  the  crude  language  of  busi¬ 
ness,  to  see  Christian  brides  command¬ 
ing  a  premium  in  the  Chinese  matri¬ 
monial  market.  And  when  we  shall 
have  placed  a  Christian  at  the  centre 
of  every  home  in  the  land,  the 
conversion  of  the  Empire  will  take 
care  of  itself,  and  all  the  smaller  issues 
will  be  decided  in  accordance  therewith. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  zeal  for 
the  Christianization  of  China  may  be 
|j  directed  more  and  more  toward  the  girls, 
and  that  the  Christian  women's  schools 
H  may  be  recognized  by  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  as  the  greatest  uplifting 
power  in  the  Empire.  •  And  as  to  you, 
young  ladies,  you  have  a  noble  oppor¬ 
tunity.  You  have  a  chance  to  show  in 
your  careers,  whether  as  teachers  or  as 
workers  in  one  of  the  many  lines  of  use- 
fulness  that  are  open  to  you,  that  the 
efforts  that  have  been  devoted  to  you 
here  are  not  in  vain  and  that  the  education 
of  Chinese  women  is  a  worthy  task. 
I  While  you  are  not  the  first  graduates  of 
I  this  school,  I  think,  from  my  observation 
^of  the  present  conditions  in  China  that 
none  will  have  a  greater  chance  4  for 
usefulness  than  you.  By  your  bearing 
and  the  influence  which  you  exert  upon 
your  contemporaries,  the  worth  of  the 
education  of  women  will  to  a  perceptible 
degree  be  estimated.  It  may  be  re¬ 
served  to  some  of  you  to  be  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  advantages  of  the 
higher  education  of  Chinese  women. 

In  welcoming  you  into  the  careers  of 
usefulness  .which  await  you,  I  wish 
|  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent- 
surroundings  that  you  have  enjoyed  in 
[your  education  and  to  express  to  you 
[my  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  your 
success  in  life,  Be  assured  that 

you  enter  upon  the  larger  world 
[accompanied  by  the  best  wishes  of 

^hose""who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of 
I  your  country. 

In  your  catalogue  I  read  your  school 
Imotto  :  “  Live  !  Love  !  Grow  !  May 

Ithe  life  of  your  school  be  illustrative  of 
I  the  new  life  which  we  hope  to  see 
1  infused  into  the  raising  up  of  this 
I  Empire  ;  may  its  love  be  broad  enough 
and  deep  enough  to  enable  you  to 
I  bear  your  part  in  the  duties  that  are 
before  ydu  ;  and  may  its  growth  be  such 
I  that  you1  and  your  teachers  and  I  and 
all  the  well-wishers  of  the  Chinese 
I  people  may  feel  that  the  McTyeire 
School  has  been  a  blessed  instrument 
|  of  progress.” 

Taotai  Mao-hiang  then  made  a 
[  lengthy  jspeech  in  Chinese  to  the  students, 
which  was  listened- to-  with  tlm 
interest)  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
i  the  girls  would  go  on  steadily  and 
i  learn  as  much  as  they  could  ;  there  was 


nothing  that  they  oouW  not 
d  they  tried  their  best 
succeed, 
thing 


they  would 
There  was  a  time  to  'do  every- 
ind  when  it  was  time  for  work, 
urn  should  not  play,  but  learn  as 
hard  as  they  could.  He  hoped  that  when 
the  yoiing  ladies  left  school  they  would 
show  a  n  example  to  others,  and  offer 
them  a  helping  hand  in  their  troubles. 

Before  distributing  the  diplomas, 
which  numbered  thirteen,  Dr.  Fearn 
said  that  he  hoped  that  when  the  girls 
left  school  they  woufd  go  out  and  show 
others,  a  good  example  and  that  they 
would  not  look  down  upon  those  who 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  they  had, 
but  would  help  them.  Dr.  Fearn  also 
explained  that  of  the  young  Chinese 
girls  that  came  itito  the  school,  fifty 
per  cent  were  non-Christians,  but  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  all  the  young- 
ladies  who  received  diplomas  were 
Christians.  M  hen  they  left  school 
jthey  would  not  forget  what  they  had 
earnt  in  the  institution.  Finally,  he 
aid  that  special  thanks  were  due  to 
[Miss  Mitchell,  who  was  unable  to  lie 
'resent,  for  all  her  hard  work  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  young  ladies  music,  in  which , 
hey  had  shown  great  improvement. 

Two  Views  of  New  York 


A  list  is  published  showing  that  no  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  persons  reside  in 
New  ^  ork  who  own  property  valued  at  a 
million  dollars.  At  least  fifty  of  these 
capitalists  are  worth  $10,000,000  apiece, 
and  fully  a  dozen  reach  $30,000,000.  Two 
members  of  the  Vanderbilt  family,  at  least 
one  of  the  Astors,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
and  young  Gould  possess  over  $50,000,000 
each.  The  aggregate  wealth  of  these  six 
men  is  probably  not  less  than  $500,00.*,- 
000.— Ex. 

- o - 


The  dire  poverty  existing  in  New  York 
can  be  faintly  imagined  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  that  city  29,720  eviction  suits 
in  a  single  year,  and  the  astonishing  official 
report  that  one-tenth  of  the  burials  are  in 
potter’s  field!  There  are  in  New  York, 
35,000  front  and  2,3^0  rear  tenements, 
sh  ltering  270  000  families  and  1,225,- 
000  individuals! — Ex. 
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Jl  Jr  ISHII.  THE  GEORGE  MI  LLER  OF 
JAPAN. 

By  Bev.  H.  Loomis,  Yokohama. 

Juji  Ishii  was  born  in  the  province  of  Hiuga 
bout  thirty  years  ago.  While  still  a  boy  his 
attention  was  called  to  Christianity  by  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  crusades  in  a  book  of  history.  His 
first  ideas  were  very  crude,  but  produced  a 
longing  for  more  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  a  readiness  to  accept  it  when  in  the 
goodness  of  God  it  came. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  married  to 
one  who  has  been  a  real  helper  to  him  in  his 
spiritual  life.  He  afterwards  became  a  police¬ 
man,  and  then,  through  the  influence  of  a 
Christian  physician,  was  induced  to  study 
medicine.  For  this  purpose  he  left  his  native 
province  and  removed  to  Okamaya. 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  read  the  Bible, 
but  had  learned  from  the  Christian  doctor  that 
the  three  fundamentals  of  Christianity  were 
faith,  hope,  and  love.  Desiring  to  learn  more 
of  the  l'eligion  that  had  been  so  long  pro¬ 
scribed  in  Japan,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
mission  church,  and  began  to  make  inquiries 
of  the  Bible  seller’s  wife  as  to  what  the  Scrip 
tures  taught  and  the  Christians  believed. 

But  he  was  not  particularly  successful  in  his 
first  efforts,  and  for  a  while  he  went  to  the 
Catholics,  in  order  to  get  the  instruction  that 
he  desired.  But  their  dislike  of  the  Bible 
aroused  his  suspicion  that  they  were  not  all 
right,  and  so  he  bought  a  New  Testament  and 
read  it  with  great  interest  and  profit.  The 
result  was  a  decision  to  join  the  Protestant 
Church. 

In  the  year  1884  he  read  of  the  gifts  of  $2 
each  from  an  old  man  and  woman  in  America 
to  Dr.  Neshima  for  the  establishment  of  a 
-Christian  college  in  Japan.  That  these  poor 
people  should  thus  contribute  of  their  small 
means  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  land,  and  among  a  strange  people,  was  a 
new  and  most  impressive  thought  to  him. 
And  from  that  time  he  sought  how  he  might 
devote  his  life  to  others.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  at  once  opened  at  his  own  expense 
in  an  old  Shinto  shrine  in  his  native  town  of 
Takanabe  a  night  school  for  poor  children. 

This  was  kept  up  for  four  years.  But  he 
says  that  it  was  not  the  money  alone  which 
was  required,  for  as  often  as  he  forgot  to  pray 
in  Okayama  for  the  success  of  the  school,  he 
was  sure  to  get  a  letter  saying:  “The  school  is 
running  down.”  Then  there  was  earnest 
prayer,  and  soon  the  message  would  come, 
“All  goes  well  again.”  And  this  not  once, 
but  many  times. 

So  great  was  his  energy,  and  such  was  his 
ability,  that  he  found  plenty  of  profitable 
work  in  the  line  of  his  contemplated  profes¬ 
sion,  but  at  the  same  time  he  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  this  way, 
while  yet  a  student,  several  of  his  patrons  and 
friends  were  induced  to  embrace  Christianity. 

When  the  surgeon  at  the  head  of  the  Okaya¬ 
ma  Hospital  learned  of  his  success  and  abil¬ 
ity,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  live  in  his 
own  house.  Mr.  Ishii  was  at  first  reluctant  to 
accept  this  offer,  but  on  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  decided  to  do  so,  and  both  the 
doctor  and  his  wife  have  been  among  his  most 
loyal  friends  ever  since 


In  December,  1884,  tlie  Rev.  George  Muller 
came  to  Japan  and  told  the  story  of  what  God 
had  enabled  him  to  accomplish.  When  Mr. 

I  Ishii  learned  of  this  wonderful  work,  his  mind 
I  was  filled  with  a  new  and  powerful  impulse. 

I  From  the  account  of  Mr.  Muller  he  came  to 
lunderstand,  as  never  before,  the  meaning  of 
Ithe  “Living  Heavenly  Father”  and  His  love, 
land  he  then  committed  his  life  and  all  to  His 
(service. 

Hearing  that  it  was  proposed  to  bury  a  lit¬ 

tle  orphan  child  in  the  same  coffin  with  its 
dead  mother,  because  there  was  no  one  left  to 
provide  it  with  food,  he  was  most  deeply 
impressed  with  the  pitiable  condition  of  such 
children  and  the  duty  of  those  who  know  the 
love  of  Christ  to  provide  for  them.  Feeling 
that  God  had  now  called  him  to  this  special 
work,  he  rented  part  of  a  large  temple,  and 
moving  into  it  with  his  family  in  September, 
1887,  quietly  opened  his  asylum. 

He  began  with  no  resources  but  his  faith  in 
God  and  his  own  resolute  spirit.  The  institu¬ 
tion  has  grown  steadily  in  numbers,  influence, 
and  good  works  It  has  passed  through  many 
trials,  but  they  have  only  served  to  strengthen 
one’s  faith  in  the  spiritual  verities  of  life.  It 
has  not  infrequently  been  reduced  to  the  last 
straits,  but  the  prayer  of  faith  has  brought 
relief,  and  sometimes  just  at  the  moment  of 
their  need. 

Mr.  Ishii  has  never  refused  shelter  to  any 
needy  applicant,  but  so  widely  and  favorably 
has  his  home  become  known,  that  he  is 
forced  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  actual 
needs  of  each  case,  so  as  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  shiftless  and  the  lazy. 

He  has  thoroughly  inspired  those  under  his 
care  with  his  own  noble  and  generous  spirit, 
and  so  when  the  great  earthquake  occurred  in 
the  autumn  of  1892,  these  young  and  depend¬ 
ent  orphans  were  among  the  first  to  manifest 
practical  sympathy  and  put  forth  efforts  for 
Ithe  comfort  and  support  of  the  bereaved  and 
I  suffering  who  were  more  needy  than  them- 
I  selves.  Out  of  their  extreme  poverty  money 
I  was  cheerfully  subscribed  from  their  own  earn- 
Jings  for  this  object.  And  then  they  went 
I  from  house  to  house  soliciting  funds  until 
I  about  §1,000  (Mexicans)  was  secured  for  the 
I  establishment  of  an  orphan  asylum  in  Nagoya 
for  those  who  had  just  been  left  helpless  and 
1  desolate. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  great  flood  had 
swept  over  the  whole  region  about  Okayama, 
in  October  last,  both  the  founder  and  the 
inmates  of  the  asylum  denied  themselves  to 
the  severest  extent  that  they  might  contribute 
to  the  help  of  those  who  were  utterly  desti¬ 
tute.  And  not  only  did  they  give  of  their  sub¬ 
stance,  but  they  went  in  little  bands  with 
I  hoes  and  baskets  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
land  render  every  assistance  that  was  in  their 
I  power. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Ishii  provide  for  the 
bodily  wants  of  those  who  come  under  his 
care,  but  he  has  been  especially  efficient  in 
I  imparting  to  these  unfortunate  ones  the  same 
I  hopeful  trust  in  an  ever  present  and  gracious 
I  Father,  to  whom  we  belong,  and  whom  we 
I  ought  to  serve.  And  so  they  are  inspired 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  created  fora 
purpose,  and  none  are  too  young  to  begin  to 
work  for  the  Lord. 


With  this  idea  before  them,  they  go  out  in 
I  bands  with  a  trumpet  and  flag,  like  the  Sal 
[  vation  Army,  to  tell  the  people  in  various 
towns  and  villages  that  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  who  loves  all  His  creatures,  and  if  they 
[  will  but  repent  and  forsake  their  sins,  He  will 
bless  and  save  their  souls.  Perhaps  no  better 
I  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  could  be 
given  to  ordinary  minds  than  this  manifesta¬ 


tion  ofGod7sgramouscareforthosewho  have 

no  earthly  possessions,  but  whose  peace  and 
happiness  are  more  real  and  precious  than  all 
that  the  riches  and  glory  of  this  world  can 
give. 

As  the  number  of  children  has  increased, 
donations  have  multiplied,  until  they  now 
have  land  and  buildings  of  their  own  and 
suited  to  their  wants.  The  branch  asylum  at 
Nagoya  has  been  removed  to  Okayama,  and 
there  are  309  children  gathered  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  as  the  result  of  the  faith 
and  love  and  zeal  of  this  one  devoted  man. 

There  is  no  fund  for  their  support,  and  no 
donations  are  solicited  by  Mr.  Ishii  himself 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  work.  But  he  and 
the  children  do  ask  of  God  for  the  gifts  that 
are  needed,  and  in  one  way  or  another  all  their 
daily  wants  are  supplied. 

But  besides  the  prayer  of  faith,  all  are 
taught  to  labor  in  some  capacity,  and  no 
idlers  are  allowed.  The  trades  now  taught  are 
printing,  farming,  barbering,  straw  weaving, 
and  silk  embroidery,  besides  cooking,  wash¬ 
ing,  and  sewing.  With  all  their  experience  of 
providential  care,  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
self  help  has  steadily  increased.  And  so  these 
inmates  are  to  become  not  mere  drones  or  de¬ 
pendents  in  the  world,  but  independent  and 
useful  members  of  society. 

This  institution  has  already  attracted  the 
attention  and  won  the  admiration  of  many 
who  have  hitherto  taken  no  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  around 
them.  Encouraged  by  what  has  thus  been  ac¬ 
complished,  other  and  similar  institutions 
have  been  started  at  Maebashi,  Ogaki,  Oji. 

Mishima,  and  in  the  Hokkaido.  Many  diffi 
culties  and  disouragements  have  been  met 
with  in  these  enterprises,  but  they  now  look 
forward  hopefully  to  final  success.  H  |CHH^ 

At  the  Congress  of  Religions  in  Chicago  the 
Buddist  priests  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  7 
religion  on  the  ground  of  its  greater  regard 
for  the  sacredness  of  life,  and  they  denounced 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  killing  of  animals 
for  the  sustenance  of  man.  But  it  is  to  their 
shame,  that  while  they  provide  for  birds, 
monkeys,  and  various  animals,  the  helplew 
aged  and  dependent  children  in  all  Buddhistic 
countries  are  left  to  die  from  want.  It  has 
remained  for  Christianity  to  give  to  Japan  a 
practical  lesson  of  true  *  benevolence  in  the 
founding  of  which  is  illustrated  the  idea  that 
the  children  are  gifts  from  God,  and  whoso¬ 
ever  receiveth  one  of  the  little  ones  in  Christ’s 
name,  receiveth  Him.— Chinese  Recorder. 
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GEN.  CHAFFEE  ON  MISSIONARIES. 

I  That  Gen.  Chaffee  does  not  attach 
much  importance  to  missionary  work  in 
the  Chinese  Empire  may  be  painful  to 
many  good  people,  but  it  is  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at.  His  conclusions  are 
those  which  any  practical-minded  per¬ 
son  must  reach  who  balances  against 
the  sacrifice  and  cost  involved  in  what 
may  be  called  intrusive  missionary  ef¬ 
fort  among  peoples  which  do  not  want 
or  welcome  it  the  results  which  can  be 
measured  or  calculated.  He  finds  that 
so  far  as  he  can  see  the  former  enor¬ 
mously  outweigh  the  latter.  That  he 
cannot  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  missionary  or  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  organizations  which  send  out 
and  maintain  that  missionary  is  true  for 
precisely  the  reason  that  this  same  mem¬ 
bership  could  not  appreciate  the  spirit 
which  might  prompt  wealthy  mandarins 
to  send  missionaries  to  this  country  to 
preach  and  teach  the  doctrines  of  Confu¬ 
cius.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  a  move¬ 
ment  might  take  shape.  The  followers  of 
i  Zoroaster  have  been  thus  represented  in 
the  centres  of  intelligence  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  may  have  found  some  en¬ 
couragement  in  their  work.  Very  likely 
they  have  found  as  much  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  in  China  would  have 
found  if  their  work  had  been  wholly 
divested  of  features  of  material  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  classes  chiefly  addressed.  Of 
the  average  Chinesfe  view  of  the  underly¬ 
ing  purpose  of  missionary  work  Gen. 
Chaffee  says: 

I  took  occasion  to  meet  many  of  the 
most  prominent  Chinamen  while  in  Peking, 
and  I  talked  to  many  of  the  better  class. 
These  included  officials.  I  must  say  that 
I  did  not  meet  a  single  intelligent  China¬ 
man  who  expressed  a  desire  to  embrace  the 
Christian  religion.  The  masses  are  against 
Christianity. 
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The  wide  difference  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  conclusions  of  those  who  ap¬ 
prove  of  missionary  work  and  of  those 
who  do  not  is  easily  explained.  One 
looks  for  tangible  results  and  for  an  ac¬ 
count  which  has  a  credit  entry  against 
every  debit,  and  does  not  find  it.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  feels  warranted  in  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  “  pay.” 
The  other  says  that  the  obligation  of 
duty  in  the  matter  of  carrying  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  the  heathen  exists  and  is  impera¬ 
tive,  whether  the  results  seem  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  sacrifice  or  wholly  dispro¬ 
portionate.  He  further  says  that  the  re¬ 
sults  cannot  be  measured  by  ordinary 
human  standards,  and  that  to  plant  is  an 
obligation  which  cannot  be  disregarded 
even  though  the  planter  reaps  no  harvest 
and  sees  no  increase.  Until  the  value  of 
one  human  soul  is  fixed  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  question  of  profit  and  loss  can¬ 
not  be  answered  by  the  double-entry 
system  of  bookkeeping.  With  this  view 
of  the  matter  there  can  be  no  profitable 
discussion.  About  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  those  who  differ  respecting  mis¬ 
sionary  work  should  be  patient  with  one 
another  and  recognize  the  fact  that  each 
rnay  be  Intelligently  conscientious  in  the  | 
view  he  holds. 


w  "Wo  StriK®  a  CHin  amen. 

tters  from  a  Chinese  Official-  (Me¬ 
re,  Phillips  Co.)  is  a  comparison  by 
clever  Chinaman  of  English-speaking 
civilization  with  his  own. 

In  spite  of  what  is  apparently  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  West,  strange  to  say  he  refuses 
to  accept  the  theory  that  those  of  himself 
and  his  ancestors  are  inferior. 

He  has  no  doubts  as  to  the  important 
I  part  which  this  country  is  to  play  in  the 
world.  He  points  out  that  “the  American 
people  are  called  upon,  it  would  seem,  to 
determine,  in  a  pre-eminent,  degree,  the 
form  that,  is  to  be  assumed  by  the  society 
of  the  future.  Upon  them  hangs  the  fate 
of  the  Western  world.  And  were  I  an 
American  citizen,  the  thought  would  fill 
me.  I  confess,  less  with  exultation  than 
with  anxious  and  grave  reflection.  .  .  . 
For  I  should  feel  that,  the  work  had  hardly 
been  begun,  that  the  foundations  were 
barely  laid;  nay,  that  the  very  plan  of  the 
building  was  not,  yet.  drawn  out..  And 
looking  across  the  ocean,  to  Europe  and  to 
the  far  East,  I  should  be  anxious,  not  indeed 
to  imitate  the  forms,  but  to  appropriate 
the  inspirations  of  the  ancient  world.” 

The  methods  of  this  philosophical  ob¬ 
server  may  be  judged  by  the  contrast  which 
he  draws  between  the  Western  and  the  East¬ 
ern  idea  of  family  life. 

“To  you  [Americans  and  English,  he  says] , 
so  far  as  a  foreigner  can  perceive,  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  merely  a  means  for  nourishing  and 
protecting  the  child  until  he  is  of  age  to  look 
after  himself.  As  early  as  may  be  ’you  send,/ 
your  boys  away  to  a -public  school,  where‘j 
they  quickly  emancipate  themselves  from! 
the  influences  of  their  home.  As  soon  as] 
they  are  of  age  you  send  them  out,  as  you 
say,  to  ‘make  their  fortune’;  and  from  that 
moment,  often  enough,  as  they  cease  to  be 
dependent  on  their  parents,  so  they  cease 
to  recognize  obligations  toward  them.  They 
may  go  where  they  will,  do  what  they  will, 
earn  and  spend  as  they  choose;  and  it  is  at 
their  own  option  whether  or  no  they  main¬ 
tain  their  family  ties.  With  you  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  the  unit,  and  all  the  units  are  free. 
No  one  is  tied,  but  also  no  one  is  rooted. 
Your  society,  to  use  your  own  word,  is  ‘pro¬ 
gressive’;  you  are  always  ‘moving  on.’ 
...  To  tliis  ...  is  due  the  feature  that 
most  strikes  a  Chinaman— its  unrest,  its 
confusion,  its  lack  (as  we  think)  of  morality.  ” 
Now  for  the  Chinese  boy  in  the  family: 
“He  is  taught  to  worship  his  ancestors,  to 
honor  and  obey  his  parents,  and  to  prepare 
himself  from  an  early  age  for  the  duties  of  a 
husband  and  a  father.  Marriage  does  not  dis¬ 
solve  the  family;  the  husband  remains,  and 
the  wife  becomes  a  member  of  his  group 
of  kinsmen.  And  this  group  is  the  social  unit.. 
He  [the  Chinaman]  has  both  the  instinct 
and  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  gifts 
of  nature,  to  cultivate  manners,  and  to  en¬ 
ter  into  humane  and  disinterested  relations 
with  his  fellows.  The  result  is  a  type  which 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  superior,  both 
morally  and  aesthetically.” 

Oh,  horrors!  Is  civilization  a  failure? 
While  we  may  not  be  ready  to  accept  the 
views  of  this  critic,  his  little  book  ought  to 
make  all  Westerners  stop  and  think  a  little. 


Who  Owes  the  United  States? 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  millionaires  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years,  the  popular  notion  , 

1  is  that  wealth  is  yet  very  much  moreSp 
evenly  distributed  in  this  country  than  in  j 
England.  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman, the  * 
well-known  New  York  statistician,  has  j 
been  engaged  for  some  time  in  collecting 
|  faots  to  show  as  precisely  as  possible  the 
|  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
j  held  by  a  few  rich  men  and  families;  and 
'  he  finds  a  greater  concentration  of  wealth 
1  here  than  in  any  other  country.  The  re- 
|  suits  of  his  investigation  will  appear  in 
the  Forum  for  November,  from  advance 
sheets  of  which  the  following  facts  are 
I  taken.  Mr.  Shearman  makes  the  follow- 
if  ing  enumeration  of  owners  of  more  than 
I  $20,000,000  each. 

$150,000,000:  J.  J.  Astor,  Trinity 
■  Church. 

$100,000,000:  C.  Vaudorbilt,  W.  K. Van¬ 
derbilt,  Jay  Gould,  Leland  Stanford,  J.  D. 
Rockefeller. 

$70,000,000:  Estate  of  A.  Packer. 
$60,000,000;  John  I.  Blair,  Estate  of  C. 
Crooker. 

$50,000,000:  Wm.  Astor,  W.  W.  Astor, 
Russel  Sago,  E.  A.  Stevens,  Estate  of  M. 
Taylor,  Estate  of  Brown  &  Ives. 

$40,000,000:  P.D.  Armour,  F.L.Ames, 
Wm.  Rockefeller,  H.  M.  Flagler,  Powers 
&  Weightman,  Estate  of  P.  Goelet. 

$35,000,000:  C.  P.  Huntingdon,  D.  O. 
Mills,  Estates  of  T.  A.  Scott,  J.  W.  Gar¬ 
rett. 

$30,000,000.  G.  B.  Roberts,  Charles 
jPratt,  Ross  Winans,  E.B.  Coxe,  Claus 
fjreckels,  A.  Belipoat,  R.  J.  Livingston, 
Fred  Woyerhauser,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  Hettie  Green,  Estates  of  S.  V.  Dark¬ 
ness,  R.  W.  Coleman,  I.  M.  Singer. 

$25, 000, 000: A. J.  Drexel,J.S.&  J.P.Mor-  \ 
gan,  Marshal  Field,  David  Dows,  J.  G.  > 
Fair,  E.  T.  Gerry,  Estates  of  Gov.  Fair¬ 
banks,  A.  T.  Stewart,  A.  Schermerhorn. 

|  $22,500,000:  O.  H.  Payne,  Estates  of 

F.  A.  Drexel,  I.  V.  Williamson,  W.  F. 
Weld. 

$20,000,000:  F,  W.  Vanderbilt,  Theo. 
i|Iavemeyer,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  W.  G. 
Warden,  W.  P.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Sohenly, 
if.  B.  Haggin,  H.  A.  Hutchins,  Estates  of 
I  fw.  Sloane,  E.S.  Higgins,  C.  Tower,  Wm. 
Thaw,  Dr.  Hostetter,  Wm.  Sharon,  Peter 
Donohue. 

These  70  names  represent  an  aggregate 
wealth  of  $2,700,000,000,  an  average  of 
j  more  than  $37,500,000  each.  Although 
J  Mr.  Shearman  in  making  this  estimate, 
did  not  look  for  less  than  twenty  million¬ 
aires,  he  discovered  incidentally  fifty 
others  worth  more  than  $10,000,000  each; 
and  he  says  that  a  list  of  ten  persons  can 
j  be  made  whose  wealth  averages  $100,000,- 
000  each,  and  another  list  of  ono  hundred 
persons  whose  wealth  averages  $25,000,- 
000.  No  such  lists  can  be  made  up  in 
any  other  country.  “The  richest  dukes 
of  England,”  he  says,  “fall  below  the  av¬ 
erage  wealth  of  a  dozen  American  citi¬ 
zens;  while  the  greatest  bankers,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  railway  magnates  of  England 
cannot  compare  in  wealth  with  many 
Amerioans.” 
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o  avorage  annual  income  of  the  rich¬ 
es  nindred  Englishmen  is  about$450,000, 
but  the  average  annual  income  of  the 
r  chest  hundred  Americans  cannot  be  less 

.  Too^00’000’  3ud  Probab|y  exceeds 
$1,500,000.  The  richest  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs,  and  the  world-renowned  banker, 
Raron  Overstone,  each  left  about  $17 1 
000,000.  Earl  Dudley,  the  owner  of  the 
^richest  iron  mines,  left  $20,000,0()0.  The 
i  _/Duke  of  Buccleuch  (and  the  Duke  carries 
'  half  of  Scotland  in  his  pocket)  left  about 
$30,000,000.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  was 
worth,  in  1872,  about  $18,000,000  in  land; 
and  ho  may  now  be  worth  $40,000,000  in 
all.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  may  be  worth 
$40,000,000,  and  the  Duke  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  perhaps  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Shearman’s  conclusion  is  that  25,- 
000  persons  own  one-half  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  the  whole 
^wealth  of  tbe  country  is  practically  owned 
by  250,000  persons,  or  1  in  (  0  of  the  adult 
male  population;  and  he  predicts,  from 
the  rapid  recent  concentration  of  wealth 
that  under  present  conditions  50,000  per¬ 
sons  will  practically  own  all  the  wealth 
of  the  country  in  thirty  years — or  less 
than  one  in  500  of  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion. 
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CONJUGAL  BIGHTS  IN  INDIA 


A  Recalcitrant  Mahomedan  Wife. 

The  following  judgment  has  been  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  T.  Hart  Davies,  District  Judge  of 
Kurrachee,  in  a  case  instituted  by  one  Vali 
against  hia  wife  Rookia  for  her  arrest  aod 
imprisonment,  she  having  refused  to  live 
with  him  and  recogniz9  him  as  her  lawful  £ 
husbaDd  “  The  history  of  this  case  is 
curious.  The  defendant  sued  the  plaintiff  fcr 
cancellation  of  marriage  on  the  grounds  that 
it  had  not  been  performed  with  her  lawful 
guardians  consent  and  that  she  was  entitled 
to  repudiate  it  under  Mahomedan  law  on  I 
arriving  at  yearB  of  puberty.  The  then 


defendant  did  not  appear,  and  the  decree 
sought  for  was  given  ex  parte.  She  then 
believing  correctly  enough  that  she  was 
free,  married  the  man  of  her  choioe.  The 
then  defendant  eubequently  made  an  ap¬ 
plication  explaining  Row  it  was  he  did 
not  appear,  and  the  suit  was  restored 
to  the  file.  It  was  tried,  and  the  suit 
was  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction,  the  parties  being 
domiciled  in  a  foreign  State,  and  the  marri- 
age  having  been  performed  there.  On 
appeal  to  the  Sudder  Court  this  decision 
upset,  aDd  the  case  remanded  to  be  tried  on 
its  merits.  It  was  tried,  and  it  was  held® 
that  thelmarriage  with  the  then  defendant 
was  legal,  and  could  not  be  repudiated,  as 
the  plaintiff  wished.  So  then  the  then 
defendant  (the  husband)  sued  the  plamti 
(his  wife)  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights 
and  this  decree  was  granted.  Io  was,  indeed  I 
impossible  to  contest  it  as  the  marriag 
with  the  plaintiff  bad  been  declared  by  th 
oourt  to  be  legal.  Now  the  husband  seeks  t. 

[  enforce  his  claim  by  the  wife’s  imprisonment 
|  and  she  appears  in  court  and  states  tha 
!  she  absolutely  refoses  to  go  to  her  lega 
husband,  and  would  rather  go  to  jai 
i  than  do  so.  So  the  case  is  a  hard  one 
She  is  a  bigamist,  indeed,  in  the  eye 
I  of  the  law,  but  an  innocent  bigamist 
she  married  the  present  husband  under 


impression,  which  was,  indeed,  correct  tbe^l 
that  the  court  had  annulled  her  previous 
marriage.  She  has  had  a  eon  by  her  newt, 
husband,  and  it  is  natural  that  she  should  " 
view  the  prospect  of  leaving  him  aad  go io{ 
to  a  man  whom  she  does  not  know  at  al)J 
with  extreme  distaste.  The  surprising  thing 
is  that  the  lawful  first  husband  should  car? 
to  have  her  to  live  with  him  when  she  ha< 
already  borne  a  child  to  another  man,  and  th< 
fact  of  his  previous  marriage  would  not! 
prevent  him  from  getting  another  bride  if  b< 
wished.  The  question  of  imprisonment  ii 
default  of  obeying  a  decree  of  a  oourt  foil 
the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  has 
.been  much  diecvssed  lately,  and  a  Bil]j 
.tp-eDable  the  court  to  use  its  discretior 
in  spch  matters,  which  the  Hon.  MrJ 
Mehta  introduced,  was  not  passed.  Tnerel 
is  eouSething  extremely  repugnant  to  one’#, 
ideas  of  propriety  indeed,  of  more  deoency  to1 
insist  on  a  woman  returning  to  a  man  whom: 

H  ^he  ha|es,  aDd  r>f  imprisoning  her  like  a 
Ij’Jotimiwl  if  she  docs  not  go  back  to  him  in 
accordance  with  the  court’s  decree,  and  in  the! 
famous  case  of  Rakmabai,  though  a  decree 
was  given  to  her  husband,  I  do  not  think  that 
matters  were  ever  pushed  as  far  as  imprison¬ 
ing  her  for  disobedience  to  the  decree,  but  on  ?■ 
this  point  I  am  not  quite  sure.  In  England,  at 
all  events,  as  Sargent,  C.  J.,  observed  in  the' 
case  of  Rukmabai  : — “  Legislation  following 
on  the  case  of  Weldou  vs.  Weldon  has  re- 
oognizsd  in  that  47  and  40  Victoria,  Chapter 
68,  the  propriety  or  at  any  ri^te  the  advisability 
of  abolishing  the  practice  of  enforcing  a 
decree  for  conjugal  rights  by  imprisonment,” 
and  I  think  the  same  tendency  should  be 
encouraged  in  India.  Here,  indeed,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  penalty  of  impri¬ 
sonment  in  default  of  obedience  to  a  decree  p 
in  a  conjugal  suit  is  not  a  penalty  purely 
invented  by  Eaglish  law.  There  appears., 
nothing  in  Hindoo  law  to  justify  it,  and  both  ; 
among  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  it  seems 
probable  that  marital  duties  were  some  of 
that  very  numerous  class  which  could  only 
be  enforced  by  religious  sanction.  But  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  no  doubt  under  section  260, 

C.  P.  Code,  the  decree  in  a  conjugal  suit  may 
be  enforced  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
party  who  disobeys  it.  Now  the  Hon.  Sir 
A  Miller  when  introducing  his  amendment 
of  the  Civil  Procedure  Code  in  July, 

1894,  to  give  the  courts  discretion  in  such 
matters,  stated  that  the  Bombay  High  Court 
had  held  in  Rukaubbii’s  case  that  if  the 
defendant  refused  to  comply  with  the  decree 
in  a  conjugal  suit,  the  court  had  no  option 
but  to  sentence  her  to  imprisonment.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  in 
the  oouree  of  the  execution  proceedings 
which  had  not  been  reported,  and  I  am  nnable 
to  say  on  what  ground  their  lordships  arrived 
at  this  conclusion.  But  the  words  of  the  Code 
are,  I  think,  plain.  Tne  decree  “may”  be 
enforced,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  this  can  be 
interpreted  as  “must.”  At  all  events  in  a 
case  of  this  sort,  where  all  the  equities  and 
proprieties  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  tbe! 
defendant,  I  am  not  inclined  to  strain  the^ 
interpretation  of  the  law  against  her,  and  ij 
must  decline  to  pass  an  order  for  her  com-: 

- ^a-the  nnnli cation  is’ 


IMili 


_ 


“Tell  it  Not  in  Gath.’ 


A  returned  missionary  was  repeating  over  to  him¬ 
self  one  night  the  words  of  the  stirring  hymn: 
uTell  it  out  among  the  people  that  the  Saviour  reigns,  • 
Tell  it  out  among  the  heathen,  Jet  them  break  tTieir 
chains” 

When  it  occured  to  him  that  in  view  of  the  dark  finan  ¬ 
cial  outlook  of  the  Foreign  Board,  some  things  might  \ 
as  well  not  be  “told  among  the  heathen” — and  he  ; 
took  his  pen  and  wrote  as  follows: 


“Tell  it  not  among  the  heathen,  that  the  ship 
is  on  a  reef; 

It  was  freighted  with  Salvation,  our  “Cap-  , 
tain”  Lord  and  Chief — 

But  the  tide  at  length  receded,  and  left  it  high 
and  dry, 

The  tide  of  gold  and  silver,  the  gifts  of  low  V 
and  high. 

The  eagles  and  the  dollars,  the  nickels  and  the  V 
dimes. 

Flowed  off  in  other  channels,  from  the  hard- : 
ness  of  the  times.  ” 


“Tell  it  not  among  the  heathen,  that  the  train 
is  off  the  track, 

The  oil  all  gone, —a  heated  box, — the  signal 
came  to  slack- 

The  Foreign  Board  is  side-tracked  with  its 
passengers  and  freight, 

Its  messengers  of  mercy,  though  so  eager,  all 
must  wait. 

The  oil  was  once  abundant,  and  wheels  went 
smoothly  on, 

But  drop  by  drop  it  lessened,  and  now  ’tis 
wholly  gone.  ” 

“Tell  it  not  among  the  heathen,  that  the 
stream  has  ceased  to  flow 

Down  from  the  lofty  mountains  in  rain  and 
dew  and  snow. 

It  flowed  in  floods  and  rivers,  in  rivulets  and  . 
rills, 

It  gladdened  plains  and  mountains,  the  distant 
lakes  and  hills. 

But  now  ’tis  dry!  The  thirsty  ones,  they  can¬ 
not  drink  as  yet, 

For  the  Foreign  Board  is  threatened  with  a 
paralyzing  debt!” 

“Tell  it  not  among  the  heathen,  tell  it  not  p 
among  the  Jews! 

Tell  it  not  among  the  Moslems,  this  melan¬ 
choly  news; 

Lest  sons  of  Gath  deride  us,  and  tell  it  to  our 
shame 

That  Churches  sworn  to  true  and  full  allegi- 
ance  to  Ilis  Name 

No  longer  do  His  bidding,  no  longer  heed 
the  cry 

Of  millions,  who  in  sadness,  must  now  be  left  I 
to  die !  ” 

“Tell  it  not  among  the  heathen,  but  tell  it  to 
your  Lord, 

Drop  on  your  knees,  ye  Christians,  and  speak 
the  truthful  word:- 

“We  thought  we  gave  our  all  to  Thee,  but  . 
now  with  breaking  heart, 

We  see  that  in  our  giving,  we  had  kept  back 
a  part. 

So  with  complete  surrender,  we  give  our  all . 
to  Thee.” 


Then  tell  it  to  the  heathen,  that  the  Church  of  te 
Christ  is  free, 

That  the  tide  of  love  is  rising  to  float  the  ship 
again, 

That  the  oil  of  grace  is  flowing  to  start  the  ; 
stranded  train, 

That  the  rivulets  of  mercy  are  rising  to  a  flor  | 
For  a  blessing  to  the  Nations,  and  the  C  l 
of  our  God!  ” 

— Henry  II 

March  iqth ,  1895, 


CBAXGJB  IX  Jt  US  SI  A. 


xt  Has  Affected  the  Whole  People  During 
the  Past  Quarter  of  a  Century. 

|  learned  Russian  of  the  Caucasus,  who  fled 
j.  from  his  country  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II, 
m  "hen  sought  by  the  Dolice  for  participation 
f  $  ln  a  :nhili5t  Plot,  and  has  lived  for  twenty 
*  jears  in  the  United  States,  was  recently  per- 
ni.tted  to  return  there  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
new  Czar.  He  is  back  in  this  country  for  a  few 
|  aays-  but  hereafter  reside  in  Russia,  where 
iy  expects  to  ent,er  the  server  of  the  Govern- 
1  ment-  In  an  interview  wit  h  a  Sun  reporter  he 
:  made  some  interesting  remarks  about  a  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  his  country  during  his 
S  long  absence  from  it. 

I  was  a  student  in  the  university,”  he  said, 
having  previously  gone  through  a  lyceum,  when 
!f''I  Ieftrned.  as  one  is  apt  to  learn  there,  that  forty 
-iof  the  students  were  to  be  arrested  on  suspicion, 
and  that  my  name  was  on  the  list.  My  whole 
gj  ba^  been  that  of  a  student,  as  my  father, 
t-^who  was  an  ecclesiastic,  desired  that  I  also 
should  become  one;  and  hence,  when  I  was  re¬ 
cently  in  Russia.  with  full  liberty  of  travel,  I 
K visited  the  institutions  of  learniug  in  many 
5|of  the  provinces  between  the  Caucasus 
■and  the  capital,  taking  heed  of  the 

H8  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the  young 
.  men,  not  neglecting  those  of  the  Cossack  race, 
to  which  I  belong.  I  mingled  freely  with  the 
professors  and  students  everywhere,  as  my 
'innocence  of  the  charges  which  were  brought 
against  me  long  ago  had  been  fully  proven,  and 
v  as  my  family  is  verv  well  known  in  the  Russian 

f  Church.  I  made  inquiry  into  all  those  matters  of 

Russian  life  about  which  I  had  become  curious 
while  in  America,  and  about  which  one  cannot 
get  information  by  correspondence,  as  it  would 


j  dangarous  to  refer  to  them  in  a  letter,  on 
..  acco^ortTm  cshlwsl^pr-  ~ 


Hi 


“  The  thing  that  struck  me  most  in  my  coun¬ 
try  was  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  students  and  the  learned  classes  during 
the  years  of  my  absence  from  Russia.  In  the 
universities  and  thebvceums  and  even  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  academies  there  were  in  my  time  a 
large  Dumber  of  young  idealists  and  liberals  and 
believers  in  progress,  who  thought  that  liberty 
and  free  government  might  yet  supplant  the  des¬ 
potism  of  Russia.  As  one  of  them  during  allipy 
student  life  I  know  the  strength  of  their 
feeling  and  the  completeness  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  devotion.  They  would  perform  any  duty, 
render  any  service,  or  offer  their  lif-es  at 
any  time  for  freedom.  These  things  Were 
kept  secret  as  the  dungeon,  and  dark  as  the 
tomb,  for  had  any  official  obtained  a  Knowledge 
of  them,  our  doom  would  have  been  death  or 
Siberia.  We  could  not  utter  our  sentiments  or 
exchange  our  opinions,  or  get  permission  to  hold 
5  any  conference,  or  make  our  desire  known  to 
s  any  journal.  Yet  at  times  small  numbers  of 
oath-bound  students  in  many  of  tho  institutions 
managed  to  come  together  under  circumstances 
of  exceeding  secrecy,  in  places  undiscoverable 
by  the  police,  and  we  spoke  of  the  hopes  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  of  the  nature  of  liberty,  and  of  the  w«yi 
ofwinningit.  Through  our  own  channels  we 
procured  information  from  Switzerland  some¬ 
times,  and  1  remember  that  once  a  student  at 
the  University  got  a  letter  from  a  Russian  exile 
in  England,  who  told  us  of  the  wonderful 
things  there,  and  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
English  people  and  of  something  in  Parliament, 
and  of  the  encouragement  we  ought  to  possess. 
The  letter  was  read  behind  barred  doors  by  a 
streak  of  moonlight,  and  it  was  burned  before 
the  bolts  were  drawn,  but  not  until  every  one  of 
the  twenty  of  us  had  memorized  ever^  word  of 
it.  We  all  knew  that  if  we  were  suspected  we 
we  would  be  denounced  and  punished  as  Nihil¬ 
ists,  plotters,  conspirators,  and  enemies  of  the 
Czar  and  holy  Russia.  I  do  not  care  to 
tell  you  of  my  experiences  in  those  years, 
or  how  three  of  us  reached  the  frontier 
and  finally  escaped  from  Russia,  or  of  the 
fate  of  some  of  my  young  friends  who  were  less 
lucky.  There  are  plenty  of  accounts  of  other 
cases  of  the  kind  in  books.  What  I  desire  to 
say  before  referring  to  tbe  change  that  has 
taken  place  is  that  Russian  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  were  permeated  with  idealism  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  that  nearly  ajl.  of  the  hundreds 


spiesUfirom3tr  h0/<?U  int°  the  bauds  oi  the  potico 
Hi,  m  i  t0  tlmc  Were  but  young  Russians 

permeated  We  spoke  of  our  opinions  as 
ealism,  and  they  partook  of  that  ideal  which 

nas  been  partially  realized  in  free  countries. 

.  As  to  the  change  that  has  been  brought  about 
.  since  my  student  days,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
knew  hardly  anything  of  It  until  a  few  months 
ago,  when  I  travelled  through  my  native  coun¬ 
try,  spent  some  time  in  my  old  university,  and 
visited  the  seats  of  learning  in  western  Russia, 
f  ^loln  north  to  south.  It  is  a  complete  change. 
|  All  the  idealism  of  my  day,  or,  if  you  please  to 
cnll  it,  liberalism  or  revolutionaryism,  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  seminary  and  university,  from 
the  student  fraternity  and  the  learned  class.  A 
new  spirit  has  entered  them.  It  is  that  of  prae- 
ticalism,  or  realism,  or,  if  it  would  not  give 
offence,  I  would  call  it  the  spirit  of  Americanism. 
The  friends  whom  I  encountered,  who  had  been 
my  fellow  students,  all  told  mo  that  the  aspira¬ 
tions  which  once  seemed  to  belong  to  the  genius 
of  the  young  men  of  culture  are  dead.  There  is 
no  movement  for  liberty  among  them.  Few  of 
them  have  been  arrested,  even  on  suspicion,  for 
years  past.  There  is  no  need  for  arrests  and 
very  little  for  suspicion.  They’ surrender  their 
minds  to  thoughts  of  business  and  of  success  in 
life,  and  of  getting  rich.  They  say  that  they 
pursue  realities  and  power,  that  they  would  like 
to  enter  official  life,  or  adopt  a  commercial 
career,  or  win  rank  in  the  army,  or  follow  the 
tide  of  Russian  enterprise  toward  those  vast 
Eastern  provinces  which  have  been  partly 
opened  up,  and  will  soon  be  tully  opened  up 
through  the  completion  of  the  trans-Asiatic, 
railroad  over  Siberia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
word  Siberia,  which  was  a  word  of  terror  for 
generations,  now  looks  attractive,  as  fortunes 
are  to  be  made  there  upon  the  land  and  in  the 
mines  and  in  transportation.  The  new  opportu¬ 
nities  presented  to  the  aspiring  young  Russians 
have  destroyed  their  desire  for  the  liberation, 
of  their  country,  or  for  its  political  betterment. 
They  want  to  own  factories  or  foundries,  to  con¬ 
trol  engineering  works,  to  be  members  of  cor¬ 
porations,  to  operate  mines,  to  build  ships,  to 
gain  tracts  of  land  for  cotton  growing,  to  become 
official  functionaries,  or  to  be  or  -do  something 
else  in  the  practical  and  pecuniary  lino.  This 
what  I  mem  by  Americanism  and 
the  Americanization  of  Russia..  It  seemed 
to  me,  when  I  recently  travelled  across 
Europe  twice,  that  the  whole— world  was 
becoming  Americanized  in  this’  sense.  The  de¬ 
sire  for  money  has  superseded  all  other  pas¬ 
sions.  lias  taken  the  place  of  tho  nobler  pas¬ 
sions.  When  the  Russian  student  of  my  youth¬ 
ful  years  has  been  transformed  into  tlie  student 
of  to-day,  I  realize  the  magnitude  and  power  of 
:  the  forces  that,  are  at  work  upon  mankind. 
Practicalisiu  may  he  good  in  its  place,  but  it  is 
through  the  aspirations  and  the  struggles  of  the 
.  idealist  that  the  world  is  advanced. 

1  *  “  I  account  very  easily  for  the  change  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  and  which  most  interested  and, 
at  first,  discouraged  me  during  my  stay  in  my 
native  country.  What  Americans  call  ‘  the 
chances  of  life’  have  been  vastly  enlarged  for 
energetic  Russians  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Tbere  has  been  a  prodigious  growth 
of  production  in  Russia;  Russian  exports  and 
commerce  and  wealth  have  been  greatly  en¬ 
larged:  Russian  enterprise  is  pushing  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  particularly  to  the  eastward  and  south¬ 
ward.  Tho  merchants  see  what  England  has 
done  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  would  imitate  her.  They  do  not 
need  to  go  outside  of  Russia  for  fields  of  action. 
They  do  not  need  that  the  Government  seize 
Turkey,  though  Constantinople  must  yet  bo 
Russian,  or  that  it  dncroacli  upon  British  In¬ 
dia,  though  the  time  to  do  so  may  come,  or  that 
it  subdue  Corea,  though  we  must  have  a  seaport 
there.  They  need  only  that  the  incalculable  re¬ 
sources  of  existing  Russian  territory  shall  be 
developed,  and  that  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  toward  their  development  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  hastened.  The  Czar’s  government 
is  rendering  mighty  service  in  this  work,  and 
is  expending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  for  its  promotion.  We  have  the 
most  populous  and  powerful  country  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  and  the  ruling  Russian  people  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  fact. 

“  In  former  times  the  opportunities  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  educated  classes,  as  well  as  for  the 
merchants  of  the  various  guilds,  v> are  limited; 
they  have  been  much  enlarged ;  tl*e  opportuni- 


ties  for  enterprise  are  far  greater  than  before 
those  for  obtaining  place  in  tho  public  service 
are  increased  by  the  creation  of  new  function  MS 
aries.  On  account  of  t  hese  things  the  idealism  II 
or  liberalism  that  once  permeated  oitr  institu.  H 
tions  of  learning  has  diminished;  and  Wy  I 
much  it  has  faHen  away  can  be  seen  from  the! 
tact  aiat  no,  a  stir  was  made  in  any  of  these  in 
!  stitutions i  when,  a  few  days  ago,  the  new  Czar  1 
reaffirmed  Ins  absolutism  in  autocratic  lan  !  •■ 
Ruago.  It  seems  that  soma  old-timer  had® 
smuggled  a  revolutionary  proclamation  into  H 
tqe  L  Diversity  of  St.  Petersburg;  but  it  waslelfcll 
|  unheeded.  Not  a  student  got  up  a  plot, 
j  “As  for  the  peasantry  of  Russia,  once  know# 
as  moujiks,  they  are  proving  more  serviceable! 
than  ever  in  the  advancement  of  Russian! 
greatness.  The  word  liberty  lias  not.  and  never! 
had,  any  meaning  to  them,  and  their  patience  is 
incomparable.  Millions  ol‘  them  will  be  helpful* 
in  the  new  fields  of  production  and  enterprise  Iff 

toward  which  many  of  them  are  moving.  Life! 

in  Siberia  has  begun  to  affect  the  peasant  mind!' 
as  life  in  tlie  far  West  once  affected  tha 
American  mind. 

“Though  the  early  dreams  of  a  free  republic? 
for  Russia  have  ceased  to  influence  the  thought 
of  tho  studious  youth,  as  I  became  satisfied  S 
when  there  that  they  had,  I  have  boundless! 
faith  in  my  native  land,  for  which  i  shall  take 
my  departure  as  soon  as  I  can  settle  my  affairs' 
in  America.  It  was  inexpressibly  attractive  ; 
to  me  when  recently  I  saw  it,  and  I  felt  like  a.,'. 
Russian  patriot  of  the  old  school.  The  people  !> 
of  my  race  are  sentimental.  I  shall  live  the  rest  - 
of  my  life  peacefully  under  the  autocracy  in  the 


of  the  in- 
;an  prop. 


shadows  of  the  Caucasus. 

“  Only  those  who  are  fully- at 
fiuence  of  the  educated  class  in Ru 

erly  appreciate  the  i  mfiorUuce  of  tty'Sfc'adical  i 
chang,.  that  1ms 

of  the  students  aT  the  Iffsti?^on;r^.Car.,i.ig.  } 
It  means  the  cessation. of  the  vevfcuftionary  plots  1 
which  have  so  often  disturbed  the  current  of 
Russian  history  during  the  past  half  century.’* : 
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A  MISSIONARY  BIOYCLE. 

Prom  The  Cleveland  Leader. 

■  da*ifhte!-„a  missionary  in  Persia:  from  h  s 

AI1.eri.  tbe  superintendent  of  the  industrial 
, as  £°ne  to  America  to  learn  somethin^ 


•v,  be  added  to  the  shop.  He  started  off  Pnnh}*nw  is,  -° 
--and  expected  to  ride^oBafoT^of  the"  BlLk^a6 


.  _  — ^  tu  Dtuu n i ii  on  the  Klark  spa 

wheeMm  ‘seethe  ’  tmlning-^choo/' th^^nf “takp  the 

It- :  r,ira;;3is  rilU/isiTifeS’i 

In  August  he  took  a  tour  to  the  southern  nart 
°UIL on  his  wheel.  He  would  leave  the  horse- 
'  wh°  accompanied  him  way  behind  him  and 
alone.  _  Every  where  he  wis  The 


Some 


feet  of  the  greatest  wonder  and  ^xcHement"' 
aSa..<Ltlat  k  was  the  cholera  come  again 

TwofS  fSS  foey.\fmV,^?Vo;fa,h\Vf„°1|,vPjaaC„” 
JwW  'thS'nX.tfc  So  TooSXSh  ffi 

;;i,.  be  ready  to  hold  a  service.  The  congregatloT  was 
ijthere  with  no  ringing  of  bells,  exceft  the  bicycle 

II  “Mr.  Allen  says  that  in  this  wav  villages  were 
“opened  up  where  never  before  had  the  gospel  mes- 
?a&e  *lcen,  allowed  to  enter.  But  sometimes  he  got 
into  tiouble,  and  at  one  place  such  a  mob  sur¬ 
rounded  him  that  he  had  to  get  out  of  that  village 
at  the  eardest  opportunity.  b 

“One  day  he  was  riding  along  alone  when  he  paw  a 
.horseman  ahead  ot  him,  who  stopped  and  stared 
with  all  his  might  at  this  strange  apparition  Then 
the  man  drew  out  a  cartridge  and  slipped  it  into  his 
gun,  at  which  Mr.  Allen  jumped  off  his  wheel  with 
the  greatest  alacrity  and  called  out:  “Don’t  shoot 
I  m  a  man. 
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j  GRACE  CHAPEL  DEDICATED., 


i. 


|  BISHOP  POTTER  OUTLINES  THE  PRESENT  p 
DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  s 


jj  THE  LUXURY  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY  DEPLORED—  % 


GRACE  PARISH,  IN  ERECTING  THE  SPLENDID 


GROUP  OF  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  EAST 
SIDE,  DECLARED  TO  BE  APOS¬ 


TOLIC  IN  ITS  METHODS. 

|  The  growth  of  wealth  and  of  luxury,  wicked. 


j  wasteful  and  wanton,  as  before  God  I  declare  that 

!|  luxury  to  be,  has  been  matched  step  by  step  by  a 
|!  deepening  and  deadening  poverty  jvhich  has  left 
,  whole  neighborhoods  of  people  practically  without 
•jhope  and  without  aspiration.  At  such  a  time,  for 
I  the  Church  of  God  io  sit  still  and  be  content  with 

1  theories  of  its  duty  outlawed  by  time  and  long  ago 

■  demonstrated  to  be  grotesquely  inadequate  to  the 
|  demands  of  a  living  situation,  this  is  to  deserve  the! 

« scorn  of  men  and  the  curse  of  God!  Take  my  word 

M  or  it,  men  and  brethren,  unless  you  and  I  and  all 

■  those  who  have  any  gift  or  stewardship  of  talents,  I 

■  or  means,  of  whatever  sort,  are  willing  to  get  up  I 

■  out  of  our  sloth  and  ease  and  selfish  dllettantelsm  of 

■  service,  and  get  down  among  the  people  who  are  ! 

■  battling  amid  their  poverty  and  ignorance— young  i 

H  girls  for  their  chastity,  young  men  for  their  better 

■  ideal  of  righteousness,  old  and  young  alike  for  one  1 

■  clear  ray  of  the  immortal  courage  and  the  immortal 

■  hope-then  verily  the  Church  in  its  stately  splendor 

■  Its  apostolic  orders,  Its  venerable  ritual,  its  decorous 

■  and  dignified  conventions,  is  revealed  as  simply  a 

■  monstrous  and  insolent  impertinence!’* 

These  burning  words  were  delivered  with  true 

I  oP°tt0f!C  ferVor  >'esterday  morning  by  Bishop  Henry 
Potter  Jy  the  consecration  service  of  the  new 

I  ciiaee  ouapei,  m  East  Fourteenth-st.  The  large 
auditorium  was  crowded  with  an  audience  made  up 
largely  of  clergymen,  vestrymen,  deaconesses  and 


others  representing  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  city.  Here  and  there  was  a  head  upon  which 
no  Bishop’s  hand  had  been  laid,  but  to  the  majority 
of  those  present  the  Bishop  could  truly  say  *‘My 
people.  Side  by  side  at  the  chancel  rail,  receiving 
the  elements  of  the  Holy  Communion  from  his  hand, 
knelt  representatives  of  his  church,  living  both  sides 
of  the  mystical  line  known  as  Fourteenth-st.  Wealth 
and  poverty  received  bread  from,  the  same  plate  and 
drank  from  the  same  cup.  There  was  no  lavish  dis¬ 
play  on  the  one  side  to  excite  envy,  and  no  shabby 
dressing  to  excite  sympathy  on  the  other. 

SOME  OF  THE  CLERGYMEN  PRESENT. 

The  Bishop,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R. 
Huntington,  his  successor  in  Grace  parish,  and  a 
large  number  of  clergymen  walked  up  the  main  aisle 
of  the  chapel  proper  at  10  a.  m„  repeating  the 


THE  REV.  DR.  HUNTINGTON. 

XXIV th  Psalm  alternately,  the  Bishop  one  verse 


and  the  clergy  another.  Among  those  forming  the 


Mr 


jp  :oi 


procession  were  the  following:  Bishop  Leonard, 
Utah  and  Nevada;  Archdeacon  C.  C.  Tiffany,  of 
this  diocese;  Archdeacon  George  S.  Johnson,  of 
Richmond;  Archdeacon  W.  W.  Kirkby,  of  Rye; 
George  H.  Bottome,  the  vicar  of  the  new  chapel; 
George  Francis  Nelson,  formerly  In  charge  of  the 
old  chapel;  H.  W.  Wells,  of  Waltham,  formerly  an 
assistant  at  Grace  parish;  Thomas  Gallaudet,  George 
H.  Me  Grew,  Henry  Mottet,  Thomas  R.  Harris,  F  M 
Clendenin,  Samuel  H.  Bishop,  j.  ,w.  Kramer, 
Ralph  H.  Baldwin,  chaplain  to  the  Bishop;  Francis 
R.  Bateman,  in  charge  of  the  Pro-Cathedral  Mis-  j 
sion.  In  Stanton-st. ;  J  W.  Denys,  James  G.  Cameron, 
C.  B.  Smith  and  Melville  K.  Bailey.  The  vestry  of  i 
Grace  Church  were  also  present;  they  are  William  ' 
C.  Schermerhorn.  David  Wolfe  Bishop,  Theodore  K. 

I  Gibbs,  W.  M.  Kingsland,  J.  F.  Kernochan,  George  5 
C.  Clark,  Buchanan  Winthrop,  William  R.  Stewart  I 
and  Dallas  B.  Pratt.  | 

■  Sitting  in  his  chair  the  Bishop  listened  to  the  in- 
struments  of  donation  read  by  Mr.  Schermerhorn  ‘ 
and  then  rising,  he  invoked  a  blessing  upon  the  work  | 
and  offered  the  prayer  of  consecration.  Archdeacon  ' 
Tiffany  read  the  sentence  of  consecration,  after 
which  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  versicles  were  read  by  | 
the  Rev.  William  M.  Grosvenor.  Mr.  Bottome  read 
the  lxxxivth,  cxxiid  and  cxxxiid  Psalms.  The  lessons 
were  read  by  Archdeacon  Johnson  and  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington,  the  Epistle  by  Dr.  Nelson  and  the  Gospel  by 
Dr.  Harris.  Dr.  Huntington  announced  that  the 
building  could  be  inspected  after  the  service,  and  ! 
said  that  the  Vicar  Invited  the  people  to  a  pleasant  1 
evening,  to  be  held  in  the  parish  house  last  even  l 
mg.  Beginning  to-day  there  will  be  a  daily  prayer  ’ 
at  9  a.  m.,  in  the  morning  chapel. 

TPIE  SERMON  BY  THE  BISHOP. 

Bishop  Potter  chose  for  his  text  these  words- 
“And  daily  In  the  Temple,  and  in  everv  house  they 
ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ  ”  ’Acts 
v,  42.  In  commenting  on  the  text  the  preacher 


I  Yonder  if  we  have  ever  quite  reoo£mi7Pd  „ 
wisdom  of  the  men  who  began  their  w?rk  in  j£st  tWs 
way?  How  easy  it  would  have  been  fr,-  trvs 
have  flouted  those  ancient  sanctities,  once  thJlr  ?wn° 
but  which  were  now  no  longer  sufficient  tn  lE’  . 

ulnt?  7ere  sceplics  and  Sadducees  in  Jerusalem  Tn 

tnose  d£D's,  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  e™  I 


the  priests— their  formalism^ °  ^a^ed  and  despised 
their  extortions— and  wmfidS; ms,  their  ostentations, 
ned  over  their  contemn!  f  teadily  enough  have  can¬ 
to  those  venera  S  unworthy  ministry 

Is  try  stood.  But  no'  tI?  -r.ffhlch  that  min‘ 
worthy.  The  truth  which  ifmlmstr3l  might  be  un- 
to  teach  might  seem  narrow S+et  t0  “uard  and 
sacred  place  whicWood  &  d  outworn.  But  the 
either  or  both  of  them  3  f  these  meant  more  than 
It  meant  God  and  His  low  t+  — 
wants,  it  meant  the Invi^ihiJ1  m®ant  man  and  his 
guishable  hunger.  And  K  Soul  and  its  inextin- 
more,  to  remember  1 ts- rPa t  wL retu raed  to  it  once 
to  its  great  end!  One  can  niof-^t0ITv.and  to  exalt  it: 
them-  and  the  emotions  ^  who  heard 

They  had  turned  their  fnruJtl  which  they  listened, 
with  impulses  as  dissimilar  toward  the  temple 
which  led  the  Pharisee  may  be>  as  those 

thither.  The  force  of habit  thA  pablican  to  go  up 
tradition,  the  example  of  theG  nef  1iuleritailce  of  a 
that  makes  a  sreat  mnnv  neighbors— what  is  it 
these  may  have  consDirerWrm  Vs  to  church?— all 
once  there,  the  1°  brlng'  them  there.  But 

in  their, presence1  theTr  ho  ^€t  them  there  found 
them  ,h^sr„f£e&  =>»<!  ti 


HOUSE  TO  HOUSE  work  commended 

■Tr.  “ 

stay  haughtily  within  it  butCrflthlaStlKISm  and  then 
the  temple,  to  stretch  the  ever  from 

ence  of  their  work  till  nnnt  w 1  g  circumfer- 
There  was  no  one  so  me£n  7hZ  A?ft  outside  of  it. 
to  despise  him.  There  wts  no  nnthty  could  afford 
they  might  refuse  to  selk  and  to  finn  £?mote  that 
was  no  class  so  alien  that'  tw  i  i  bim-  Thera 
outside  the  saving'  touch  of  tfi1Ld..re?  leave  them 
sacrifice.  First  the  temple  and  ffieSS  iove  and 
come  to  them  there  h  tllose  who  could 

whether  they  would' conte  to  the  temple  %*nSiher* 
After  asking  where  a  better  rule  for  the  Church’s 
life  and  work  could  be  found,  the  history  of  Grace 
parish  was  taken  up  briefly.  The  first  church 
building,  erected  in  1809,  remained  at  Broadway  and 
Rector-st.  until  1846.  The  new  edifice  at  Broadwav  ■ 
and  Tenth-st,  was  consecrated  just  fifty  years  ago 


*l|||i  p 


Referring;  to  this  building,  In  which  he  had  sperir'i 
many  years  of  his  active  ministry.  Bishop  Potter 
spoke  of  “the  stately  building  with  Its  outer  and 
inner  lines  of  such  singular  loveliness,”  and  then 
asked,  “Will  there  ever  be  a  lovelier  one,  I  wonder 
in  New-York?”  ’ 

Grace  ChaPel  was  built  at  Madlson-ave 

Dend™ienoreifth;St"  and  later  became  the  inde- 

pendent  Church  of  the  Incarnation.  The  second 

thtrd  stiVnt1S4a-  and  destroyed  by  Are  in  1S73.  The 
IcaJemv  of  m  S  ln  Fourteenth-st„  opposite  the 
M76  and  ’  WaS  rGared  and  consecrated  in 

bundwd  n°W  succeeded  by  the  group  of  five 

street  &  half  mile  east  on  the  same 

which  *  Z  discussInS  the  free  church  problem 
winch,  he  admitted,  is  a  long  -way  yet  from  its 

ml  solution  but  which  is  being  minimized  of  its 
mo  e  objectionable  features  by  Grace  Church 
Bishop  Potter  said:  ' 


Ne*w-York^  ina  °  n  X.?a  s  b  between  the  situation  in 
reidv^fkPciai80LandxLniS96.  to  which  I  have” al¬ 


ready  referred  has  nthor”’  i°  which  1  have  al- 

pects  than  any  that  delate  ,oornplex  as~ 

worship.  When  the  f  bii  < -  Sh  %hlngl,e  matter  of 
iiT  +1a~,  •  eii  tne  nist  Giace  Chapel  was  bunt 

rhlH3  the  question  was  simply  between  the  rich 

between  ^ «he  poor  Christians-in  other  words 

taPPfd  the  sources  of  population  in  every  count™ 

^osniS?fN£4rfS 


ram 

■  mM 


OLD  METHODS  MUST  BE  REVIVED. 

The  audience  had  followed  the  preacher  closely 
throughout  the  sermon,  but  as  he  grew  more 
earnest  at  this  point,  and  gave  as  the  next  para¬ 
graph  the  words  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  the  people  seemed  to  hold  their  breath  as 
he  referred  to  the  chasm  between  wealth  and  lux¬ 
ury  on  the  one  side,  and  poverty  and  spiritual  des¬ 
titution  on  the  other.  Continuing  his  sermon  he 
said: 

And,  therefore,  I  thank  G-od  here  and  to-day  su¬ 
premely  for  two  things:  First,  that  Grace  CnaDel 
has  come  to  do  its  work  just  here.  The  o'd  chapel 
was  we.l  placed  for  the  old  work.  But  since  it  was 
consecrated,  in  187«,  St.  George’s-aU  honor  to  U-- 
has  become  a  free  church;  Sc.  Mark’s  is  large] v  a 
free  church;  Grace  Church  itself  is  «  „ or 
largely  so,  and  the  Ascension,  with  a  rare  heroism 
for  wmch  we  can  never  sufficiently  honor  Its  brav^ 
young  rector,  has  become  Wholly  so  All  these 
churches  are  in  and  about  the  neighborhood  to 
which,  as  originally  the  one  only  free  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  among  them  all,  Grace  Chapel  nfjnistered 

But,  more  than  this,  the  demands  upon  the  church 
everywhere  in  New-York  have  greatly  changed 
in  their  character  If  any  parish  Undertakes  to  be 
content  merely  with  the  old  mechanical  routine  of 
work  and  worship  within  the  temple,  we  know  bv 
more  than  one  tragic  and  humiliating  examnle 
what  is  sure  to  come  to  pass,  it  is  left  inevitably 
to  the  dry  rot  which  ultimately  destroys  it  That 
unresting  activity  which  in  the  beginning  pursued 
men  into  their  own  homes,  to  boats  on  the  lake  to 
ships  on  the  sea;  that  sought  prisoners  ln  their 
cells,  and  slaves  in  the  market— Chat  primitive 
method— never  forget  that  if  any  intolerable  Bour 
bon  ventures  to  challenge  your  methods  as  not 
“Anglican,”  or  “Churchly”— that  primitive  method 
which  turned  the  castle  stairs  in  Jerusalem  Into  a 
pulpit,  and  which  early  sent  Apostles  to  make 
men’s  bodies  clean  and  sweet  and  wholesome  as 
well  as  their  souls,  that  must  come  back  again 
and  once  more  capture  the  world  for  God  even  as 
ft  did  in  the  beginning.  ’  even  as 

NEED  OF  A  RESIDENT  MINISTRY. 
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And  that  brings  us,  finally,  to  that  other  feature 
of  this  day  which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  noble 
as  is  this  fit  and  stately  house  of  God,  lends  to  the 
services  of  this  hour  their  supreme  interest.  There 
has  been  reared  here,  not  one  building  nor  two, 
but  a  whole  group  of  them.  Presently  you  will 
see  for  yourselves  how  many-sided  are  the  inter¬ 
ests  which  they  touch— how  wide  is  the  range  of 
that  sympathy  which,  with  such  rare  beauty  of  fit 

^  fi  Y-rifi  om  ont  rvP  onirihiol  cifrnifloonnn  ♦'U 


various  provi^^i  ™,u  .nii.u  «,nu  uuuj,  urai 

cne  feature  which  has  most  cheered  and  delighted 

'  it  n  i  1  K  A  +  A  1  VI  r.  I  vtl  1  Vh^.AVl  4-  A  ^  n  1  1 J  -  __  _ 


ICd-LUlC  vv  iiiUil  iiap  '“um.  v_.mu.v-i  cu  UilU  VI  Cllg  II  It'Ll 

me  is  that  it  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  a  living 

MAA.^Anf  miniofmr _ o  miniotmr  r«  av.  a  ^  .1  a 


-■Jir 


lilt;  tilrtt  JO  LW  11JOL1  UUU.UI.  «  _ ^ 

and  resident  ministry— a  ministry  of  men,  and  a 
ministry  of  women,  whose  homes  are  to  be  here, 
whose  lives  are  to  be  lived  here,  and  whose  touch 
upon  the  lives  that  throng  about  them  will  not  be 
occasional  or  intermittent,  but  steady  and  constant 
and  continuous;  ana  so,  I  confidently  believe,  as 


wLof  our.1rno<3ern  Christianity.  Do  I  hear  some- 
5,?dy  ®ay  that  this  had  been  the  method  of  the 
'Vhilrc?  bere  and  e!se where  from  time  immemorial? 

T  hAQ,-  oS,ay  so  mucb  the  worse  for  the  Church!  Do 
in  thl  one  eise  say  that  the  conditions  of  life 

York6!^ ?wded  ai>d  unsanitary  parts  of  New- 
been  uaint  hmPK°S?ible  f°r  anybody  who  has  not 
tlons  b,'r,1!,  and  Poverty  to  such  condl- 

slb?e  term -f  ?.hThf,n  X„say  in  the  Plainest  pos-  - 

m  ind  i  the  English  language  can  com- k 

™bbPh  T  t-ff  a,  statement  is  absolute  and  inter' 
and  healthfM!  vW  b^ter.  Anybody  can  live  safely 
ditiomf n  w,,yvn?er  the  excellent  sanitary  con- 
and  and^d?  hfTi°rk  t,°"dpay’  anywhere  on  this  isi- 
if  he  wants  tM  W  f°r  °°d  and  his  brother-' 


ft. 


A  TYPICAL  OBJECT  LESSON. 

And  so  I  thank  God,  as  I  began  by  saying,  that 


>  J  ‘‘'oi  *.**«•• 

nere  we  are  to  have  a  most  valuable  and  typical 
4  ob.iect-les.son,  as  1  verily  believe,  for  the  confound- 
•s  J  ing  of  the  g'ainsayer  and  for  the  glory  of  God!  The 
|  Church  is  going  here  to  give,  as  in  this  noble 
!  *>rol,P  of  buildings  she  has  already  given,  of  her 
1  wf,?rk  aconesses  who  are  to  come  here  and 

!  nnnv  ^fd gentl.e*omen  who  would  adorn  any  com- 
meny  wbfth»l?r-Chl,a,ny  community.  The  younger! 

irl  ho  y  orders  or  not,  who  will  not! 
ftj  a"  yT  bete-  bu,t  live  here,  will  be  the  best  fruits, 

|  awakened  °life°  believe’  of  the  Church’s  better  and; 
And  bore,  please  God,  In  time  shall  other  men 


i  o  r  in  time  shall  other  men 

1  and  learn’  flrst  how  snreet  and* 

i  w-^a10US  J1  1  can  be  to  serve  God  among  those  f 

3  ™ao  ?®ed  them  most,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  Him  [ 
I  at?,,  for  them.  And  here,  I  rejoice  to  believe,  also: 
J  WU1  other  men  and  women — men  and  women  tired 
sometimes,  at  any  rate,  of  having  their  own  way ! 
at-?K?C.ng  their  own  pleasure— wearied  and  ennuyed  i 
with  the  deadly  sameness  of  an  existence  which  ^ 
spends  itself  In  silly  amusements  or  in  acrid  and; 
envious  rivalries- here  will  these,  too,  I  rejoice  to  I 
believe,  come  to  learn  the  joy  of  unselfish  service! 
and  .he  never-ceasing  interest  for  God  and  man.  ! 

Do  you  find  your  work  hard  ?”  I  asked,  not  long  ago.  { 
of  one  who  had  come  out  of  very  different  surround-  » 
mgs  to  spend  her  life  down  among  the  poorest  and  1 
lowest  in  this  New-York  of  ours— “Do  you  find  your! 
work  hard?”  “Never,”  she  answered,  her  whole  i 
race  aglow  with  enthusiasm.  “Never!  it  is  so  in-  ft 
tensely  interesting!”  So  He  found  It,  I  think,  Whof 
first  taught  us  how  to  do  it.  Believe  me,  my 
brothers,  we  shall  never  find  a  better  road  to  joy 
than  He  has  opened  for  us. 


PRAISE  FOR  DR.  HUNTINGTON. 

Turning  in  the  oulpit  and  facing  Dr.  Huntington,  l 
the  Bishop  closed  his  sermon  with  these  earnest  f 
words; 

And  so  I  congratulate  you  to-day,  my  brother,  on  i 
the  work  which  comes  this  morning  to  its  fair  and  * 
happy  completion.  In  your  name,  and  my  own,  I  J 
thank  the  people — your  people  and  mine — for  the  way  * 
ln  which  they  have  seconded  your  wise  endeavors  ( 
,  and  given  you  means  to  crown  them  with  success,  i 
J  There  may  be  such  another  body  of  generous  and  | 
I  open-handed  people  as  the  men  and  women  of  Grace  * 
Church,  but  I  do  not  know  them.  You  have  been , 

,  fortunate  in  your  flock,  and  they  do  not  need  ta ; 

,  have  me  tell  them  that  they  have  been  fortunata  * 
,  in  their  pastor.  Once  and  again  and  again,  you 

'1  have  been  beekonerl  tn  -Ipavp  them  ami  In  nstrenrl 


■ill  UiCll  V_/HVO  CXI1U.  1IJ  tt.HU.  rt.ga.iil,  _V  U  U  ! 

have  been  beckoned  to  'leave  them  aj*d  to  ascend  [ 
i  up  to  what  men  call  the  higher  places  of  the  ! 
1  Church,  and  have  refused  to  go.  Already,  New-  t 
i  York  owes  you  and  Grace  Church  a  great  debt,  f 
']  May  you,  and  they  who  labor  with  you,  long  be  \ 
spared  to  make  it  greater  still. 


1  GROUNDS  OF  HOPE  IN  REGARD  TO  SYRIA. 

1.  The  true  piety,  exemplary  lives,  and  benevolenl 
Hzeal  of  native  Christians  throughout  Syria. 

2.  The  number  of  Christian  families  conducted  on 


■  2.  The  nuinuci  Ul  uunmuui  launu.a  iuuuuv,  ivxvi  ... 

■  Christian  principles,  in  which  the  children  are  being  trainee 
Tin  sound  principles,  obedience  and  intelligence. 

3.  The  great  number  of  youth  in  evangelical  schools 
I  and  congregations. 

4.  The  change  of  public  sentiment  with  regard  tc 
I  Protestant  Christianity  and  the  value  of  education. 

5.  The  favor  with  which  Mohammedans  regard  Prot 
1  estant  Christians  as  a  truth-loving  and  truth-speaking 


faith . 


The  wide  acceptance  and  diffusion  of  the  Arabi< 


Scriptures. 

The  fact  that  Mohammedans  feel  obliged  to  defen< 


V-I  rtllrt  cimuuuuuxj,  U-JJU  W,  -L 

never  before,  transforming. 

X  w  »  A  1  1  1  d  TA  A  4-  .T-VA  «-»  M  t  A  1  ^  a  a  a 


I  would  not  mar  this  occasion,  if  I  can  help  it 
!  by  one  ungracious  word;  but  I  should  be  recreant 

•'  *  A  —  ”  /^T+fr  tf  i*A  +  i  A  AA_  i.  I T  1  •  A  .A  « 


uy  uric  uul  j.  siiuuia  ue  recreanx 

..  to  my  duty  if,  in  this  connection,  I  did  not  declare 

that  the  large  remoteness  of  those  who  represent 
i  Christ  and  His  Church  from  any  intimate  or  fre- 

flllPn  t  Cfl  n  f  3.P  f  W1  t  h  thneo  TXrV»r»m  t  h  rvrAfoce  4- /a 


;  emu  j-xia  v-uumjii  any  inumaie  or  ire- 

quent  contact  with  those  whom  they  profess  to 
serve  is  one  of  the  most  grotesque  incongruities — 

am  a  f  Via  m  rief  «a  Vaa.aI  n  a1  d  aFav,  a1  V.1  a  1  „  a_  a  i  


^  their  religion  in  writing. 

8.  lhe  fact  that  through  the  existence  of  the  moi 
■  permanent  organized  institutions,  the  evangelical  clmrche 
I  the  church  edifices,  the  colleges,  seminaries,  and  printm 
B  presses,  Protestant  Christianity  has  come  to  he  regarded  n 
I  longer  as  a  “foreign  faith,”  a  “ religio-illicita,”  eneampe 
for  a  season,  but  as  an  indigenous  faith,  which  has  come  t 
the  East,  not  to  sojourn,  hut  to  abide  for  all  time. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Scriptures  and  Christra 
read  and  cherished  in  the  homes  of  tii 


serve  is  uue  ui  cue  most  grotesque  incongruities — 
one  of  the  most  absolutely  indefensible  inconslsten- 


9. 


literature  are  rf 
people.  ,  .  , 

10.  The  evident  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  tl 
seal  and  sanction  of  the  work  in  days  past,  as  a  work 


W-,  <1P  c  /Vrt 


No  Time  for  Internecine  War. 


Ministers  and  other  members  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  denominations  styled  evangelical  are 
working  unitedly  to  stir  up  a  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  this  city.  They  are  holding  prayer 
and  praise  meetings  in  churches  and  also 
in  theatres  and  other  secular  places  for 
public  gathering.  These  earnest  people  are 
laying  aside  their  religious  partisanship  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  zeal  to  save  the 
souls  of  men  by  preaching  to  them  the 
principles  of  Christianity  in  which  they 
themselves  believe. 

That  is  right  and  praiseworthy.  If  men 
are  convinced  that  they  know  the  only  way 
whereby  their  fellow  men  can  be  saved 
from  everlasting  punishment  they  ought 
to  impart  the  knowledge  to  ail  others,  not 
selfishly  keep  it  to  themselves,  content  so 
long  as  they  believe  that  they  are  among 
the  elect  and  their  own  salvation  is  secure. 
They  should  go  out  among  their  fellow 
men  to  lead  them  into  this  faith  and  to  warn 
them  of  the  danger  of  departing  from  it. 

This  is  a  duty  which  rests  on  all  religious 
believers  who  think  they  understand  the 
commandment  of  God  and  can  best  and 
most  truly  interpret  it  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Eve^  Christian  Church  should 
be  at  all  times  a  Church  for  the  propagation 
of  its  faith.  It  should  be  working  cease¬ 
lessly  for  the  revival  of  religion  and  for  the 
inculcation  of  the  doctrines  it  deems  essen¬ 
tial  to  men’s  eternal  welfare.  The  more 
unremittingly  and  pertinaciously  it  labors 
to  spread  its  faith  abroad,  the  more  it  man¬ 
ifests  the  sincerity  of  its  conviction.  If  it 
does  not  seek  to  extend  the  absolute  truth 
of  God  as  it  believes  that  truth  to  be,  iti 
faith  is  not  real  and  earnest. 

Therefore,  when  Bishop  Pabet  of  Mary¬ 
land  lectured  at  St.  Thomas’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Sunday  afternoon,  condemning  the 
Church  of  Borne  for  its  tireless  efforts  to 
propagate  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  this 
country,  he  really  bore  tribute  to  the  vital¬ 
ity  and  sincerity  of  its  faith.  “With  the 
wisdom  of  a  serpent  and  the  harmless¬ 
ness  of  the  dove,”  he  said,  *'  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  centring  its  power  in 
this  country  for  the  subjugation  of 
Christianity  in  America,”  as  he  called  it, 
.'I  but  for  the  propagation  of  the  only  true 
•'faith,  as  that  Church  hopestly,  firmly, 
;»4and  genuinely  believes.  It  has  as  much 
fj  right  to  do  this  as  Bishop  Pabet  has  to 
fvj  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  it  is  no  less  its  duty  to  labor  to 
that  end,  following  the  Scriptural  adrnoni- 
*  tion  to  use  both  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  for  the 
salvation  of  men. 

Rishop  Pabet  thinks  that  by.  such  efforts 
it  is  working  for  "  the  subjugation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  America,”  though  its  faith  is  the 
faith  of  the  vast  majority  of  Christendom, 
and  undoubtedly  he  has  a  right  so  to  think. 
Rut,  the  gretifr.  majority  of  Protestants  in 


:!  Church  of  which  he  is  the  representative 
is  still  smaller.  He  believes  that  ADglo- 
Catholicism  is  the  true  Christian  faith.  The 
others  oppose  and  reject  it,  as  contrary  and 
dangerous  to  Christianity. 

Let  everybody  obey  the  conviction  of  re¬ 
ligious  duty  that  is  in  him,  and  teach  the 
doctrine  he  deems  essential  for  men:  and  if 
also  he  obeys  in  his  own  person  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christianity  as  expounded  by  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  he  will  be  better 
himself  and  it  will  be  better  for  the  whole 
community.  Here  the  Constitution  gives 
to  every  one  religious  liberty,  and  it 
protects  every  Church  in  its  efforts 
to  propagate  its  faith, 
is  the  ’country  in  which 
whose  efforts  are  wisely 
centre  its  power,  for  this 
try  which  is  destined  to  be 
centre  of  civilization  and  of 


Here,  too, 
every  Church 
directed  will 
is  the  coun- 
the  dominant 
all  its  activ¬ 


ities,  secular  and  religious.  It  is  a  free 
field  and  an  open  field  for  the  occupation  1 
of  the  Church  which  is  most  powerful  to  ; 
control  it:  and  only  the  one  which  is  most  i 
entitled  to  hold  it  will  ultimately  succeed 
in  the  effort. 

Moreover,  this  is  no  time  for  intestine 
fighting  within  the  camp  of  the  believers  in 
supernatural  religion.  The  agnostic  enemy 
is  in  front  and  is  pressing  forward  along 
the  whole  line,  with  serene  confidence  of  vie-  ? 
tory.  Simply  to  prevent  desertion  from  ; 
their  own  ranks,  both  Catholics  and  Pz'Ot-  f 
estants  now  have  their  hands  full.  They 
have  neither  time  to  spare  nor  ammuni-  j 
tion  to  waste  in  firing  on  each  other.  It  is  , 
not  the  faith  of  any  particular  Church,  but 
religious  faith  altogether,  upon  which  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  are  trained.  Hence  all 
'Churches  have  a  common  cause  to  defend.  J 


1 


this  country  are  convinced  not  less 
strongly  that  the  particular  school  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  which  he 
belongs  cannot  be  extended  unless  by 
the  subjugation  of  Christianity.  The 
a  people  who  are  engaged  at  present  in 

-  j  systematic  efforts  to  stir  up  a  revival  in 
-3  this  city  are  of  that  opinion.  The  majority 

of  religious  believers  in  New  York  are  in 
,  agreement  with  them.  They  think  he  is 

-  propagating  a  false  faith  subversive  of  true 
|  Christianity.  In  this  country  the  Episcopal 
|  Church  is  numerically  a  very  small  body 
<  as  compared  with  the  Christians  who  dis¬ 
trust  it,  and  the  particular  party  in  that 


Why  Dresbyterlaiiism  Has  Declined. 

To  the  Editor  or  The  Sun— Sir:  Is  Pres¬ 
byterianism  in  New  York,  and  presumably 
elsewhere,  "out  of  line  of  popular  and  Divine 
approval”?  It  seems  to  be  so,  since  the  wan¬ 
ing  influence  of  Presbyterian  Christianity  on 
the  masses  is  very  noticeable  by  many  of  the 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  that  faith  and  order. 
Wise  presbyters  may  not  admit  it;  but  if  Pres¬ 
byterian  influence  on  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
is  on  the  wane,  that  is  certainly  an  evidence 
that  it  is  out  of  “popular  approval.”  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  decline  seem  to  be: 

I.  In  the  "rank  and  file”  of  Presbyterians 
themselves,  of  late  years,  “conservatives  ”  and 
"  liberals,”  or  the  adherents  of  the  schools  of 
"higher”  and  “lower”  criticism,  have  been 
too  busily  engaged  in  contesting  each  other’s 
grounds  on  hair-splitting  differences  to  stop  to 
tell  the  simple  story  of  the  Cross  to  the  pub¬ 
licans  and  sinners  of  the  age. 

II.  Presbyterianism  has  laid  too  much  stress 
on  foreign  missions  and  minimized  the  work 
of  the  home  missions.  By  that  I  mean  that  it 
has,  in  a  measure,  left  the  masses  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  Catholics.  Episcopalians  and  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  people,  who,  with  their  "lyceums,” 
"guilds”  and  "settlement  houses.”  care  for 
the  poorer  peopfo.  Naturally,  as  the  girls  and 
boys  grow  up  in  these  citadels,  they  affiliate 
themselves  with  that  branch  of  the  Church 
which  shows  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  This 
was  brought  to  my  notice  by  an  editorial  in 
The  Sun  in  1892,  which  showed  that  the 
growth  of  Episcopalianism  in  New  York  city 
was  due  primarily  to  the  benevolent  and 
charitable  work  carried  on  by  that  denomina¬ 
tion  through  the  channels  of  the  Church. 

III.  The  cold  Calvinism  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  does  not  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
ordinary  mind  cannot  grasp,  understandiDgly, 
the  tenets  of  the  Church.  Men’s  minds  to-dav 
are  not  running  in  philosophical  channels.  It 

•  >  — — 1,=  >>  not  “faith,”  that  the  world  is  look- 


It 


is  '•  works.’ 

lnfv  The  service  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
lacks  something.  It  does  not  lay  sufficient 
stress  upon  the  form  of  worship.  The  elegant 
and  ornate  services  of  the  Episcopal  ami  Oatho- 
lie  Churches  appeal  to  the  msthetio  nature  of  • 
the  people,  and  the  people  have  a  substantive  j 
part  in  the  services;  not  so  with  Presby¬ 
terianism. 

Until  presbyters  wake  up  to  these  differences. 
Presbyterian  Christianity  is  bound  to  be  “in  a 
bad  way.”  J.  M.  B. 

Troy,  June  19. 


Missions  and  the  Missionaries. 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions  displayed  by  the  Presbyterians 
last  night  received  its  impulse  at  the 
meeting  of  the  assembly  yesterday.  En¬ 
thusiasm  for  that  cause  is  always 
eaily  aroused  in  all  progressive 
churches. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  a  church  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
standing  stiff.  If  there  is  not  a  for¬ 
ward  there  will  be  a  backward  move¬ 
ment.  Every  church  successful  at 
home  is  aggressive  abroad,  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  the  church  which 
ceases  to  be  aggressive  abroad  soon 
ceases  to  be  successful  at  home.  There 
is  nothing  more  natural.  The  fact  ap¬ 
plies  to  parties  and  other  organizations 
as  well  as  to  churches.  A  party  which 
should  content  itself  with  supremacy 
in  a  single  State,  for  instance,  would 
quickly  fall  to  decay.  An  idea  worth 
entertaining  is  worth  pushing,  and  the 
more  energetically  it  is  pushed  abroad 
the  more  influence  it  will  command  at 
home.  To  maintain  their  mission  en¬ 
terprises,  therefore,  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  with  the  churches;  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity.  Their  existence  de¬ 
pends  upon  it,  or  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  their  existaiioe  in  other 
than  a  fossil  state. 

Besides  this  there  is  romance  in  the 
thought  of  missions.  The  missionary 
occupies  the  place  of  a  hero  in  the 
mind  of  the  church,  and  often  deserv¬ 
edly,  though  as  a  rule,  perhaps,  the 
missionary  now-a-days  does  not  endure 
more  hardship  or  encounter  more  dan¬ 
ger  than  many  a  minister  at  home  who 
has  none  of  the  honors  of  the  hero 
showered  upon  him.  The  fact  that  he 
goes  into  a  foreign  land,  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  alien  in  religion,  language  and  cus¬ 
tom,  gives  him  a  glamour  of  romance, 
and  an  appeal  in  his  behalf  is  ordi¬ 
narily  answered  with  ready  liberality. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  secondary 
cause  for  the  interest  in  missions.  The 
primary  one  is  that  unless  zeal  for 
work  abroad  is  kept  burning,  zeal  for  ‘ 
that  at  home  will  smoulder  and  die. 
The  value  of  the  work  is  often  Wrong¬ 
fully  measured  by  the  number  of  con¬ 
verts  reported,  wrongfully  because  the 
dissemination  of  religious  opinion  is 
very  far  from  all  the  service  which  the 
missionary  renders.  He  dsseminates 
social  and  political  opinions  which  tell 
for  good  on  the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  is  among,  and  introduces  ideas 
of  art  and  industry  which  are  of  in¬ 
calculable  value  to  tMem.  The  mission¬ 
ary  Is  more  than  a  preacher  merely; 
he  is  the  agent  of  advanced  civilization, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  the  support  of 
every  friend  of  humanity,  no  matter 
what  his  creed  or  theory  as  to  creeds. 
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HOW  HE  RAISED  THE  MONEY  FOR  GENERAL 
GRANT’S  TOMB. 

\  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland  writes  to  the  Examiner  • 
I  General  Porter  said  to  me,  “Do  you  remember 
"hen  we  last  met?”  and  reminded  me  that  it 
was  on  Tybee  Island,  when  we  were  preparing 
>.  for  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  he 
;  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas  W.  Sher- 
,  man,  and  I  was  chaplain  of  the  Seventh 
; .  Connecticut.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  what 
he  said  about  many  of  our  comrades  of 
that  day,  living  and  dead,  and  in  his  remi¬ 
niscences  of  General  Grant,  and  not  least  in 
|  what  he  said>  response  to  my  expressions 
of  congratulation  upon  his  wonderful  success 
:in  raising  the  $400,000  needed  to  complete  the 
I  tomb  and  monument  of  General  Grant,  the 
-  unfinished  condition  of  which  had  long  been 
.)  a  disgrace  to  £he  metropolis  and  to  the  coun- 
■  try.  He  saida  “It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  people  are 
crowding  around,  trying  to  force  their  money 
into  your  hands.  The  money  is  there,  but 
you  have  got  to  go  for  jt.  I  found  there  were 

5  128  trades  in  New  York,  represented  each  by 
its  separate  board.  I  worked  through  these 
boards,  and  went  from  one  board  to  another, 

I  organizing  committees  in  each  one,  in  all 
,|  niore  than  3,000  committees.  Then  1  instructed 
\  tlie  committees  in  regard  to  getting  money. 

,,  I  said  to  them,  ‘If  you  write  to  a  man,  you 
wnl  not  get  anything.  If  you  go  alone  to  a 
man,  you  will  get  something.  If  you  take 
'  another  person  with  you,  you  will  get 
more.  If  you  take  three  with  you,  you  will 
get  all  you  ask  for.  ’  In  the  end,  out  of  more 
than  $400,000  subscribed,  there  was  only  $400 
that  was  not  good.’^  In  a  word,  organization, 
system,  tact,  perseverance;  these,  on  the  I 
human  side,  are  the  elements  of  raising  money.  ( 
The  monument,  which  is  also  a  tomb,  will  I 
have  some  of  the  elements  of  the  tomb  of’ 
Napoleon,  and  it  will  have  the  great  advan¬ 
tage,  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  structure  in 
the  country,  of  being  visible  over  a  widely 
extended  territory.  Not  only  the  thousands 
[  and  tens  of  thousands  who  pass  up  and  down 
j  the  North  River,  but  every  vessel  that  comes 
into  the  harbor,  will  see  the  monument  from 
j  afar.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment, 
but  a  matter  of  national  moment,  that  the 
burial  place  and  monument  of  a  great  man 
i  should  be  so  situated  as  to  make  its  appeal  to 
patriotism  widely  felt.  The  monument  and 
I  sepulchre  of  Lincoln  is  seen  only  by  the  few 
dozens  of  people  who  go  out  of  their  way  to 
reach  Springfield ;  but  the  tomb  of  Grant  is 
already  visited  frequently  by  10,000  in  a  day, 
and  on  holidays  by  50,00th 
The  fame  of  Grant  will  grow  with  advanc¬ 
ing  years,  and  he  will  descend  in  history  side 
1>3T  side  with  Lincoln.  General  Sherman  once 
said  to  General  Porter:  “I  can  plan  a  cam¬ 
paign  better  than  Grant,  but  when  it  came  to 
carrying  it  out,  he  stood  alone.  ”  ». 
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decline  of  mission  funds. 

SPECIAL  LOSSES  OF  THE  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


Causes  Assigned — Influence  of  the 
Briggs  Controversy— Some  Interest¬ 
ing  Statistics. 


There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  a 
Sj  marked  falling  off  of  subscriptions  during 
the  last  few  years.  Some  say  that  it  is  the 
i  result  merely  of  the  financial  depression,  but 
■  others  contend  that  special  causes  within  the 
church  are  more  important.  The  last  conten¬ 
tion  finds  support  from  the  fact  that  no  other 
church  seems  to  have  suffered,  so  much.  As  a 
prominent  member  of  the  church  said  to¬ 
day  : 

*  “Undoubtedly  the  agitation  following  the 
,  Briggs  trial  has  done  much  to  lessen  contri- 
j  butions.  The  trial  itself  did  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  for  although  some  supporters  were 
:  driven  away,  another  class  of  Presbyterians 
was  strengthened  in  its  support.  But  the  ge¬ 
neral  agitation  for  concentration  of  authority 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  church  courts  which 
followed  that  trial  has  hurt  the  denomina¬ 
tion  a  great  deal. 

“It  is  the  substitution  of  church  politics 
for  church  work  that  we  are  suffering  for.  Of 
icourse  there  is  besides  the  general  depression, 

|  'beginning  with  the  Baring  failure,  and  now 
,  particularly  emphasized  by  the  silver  scare. 

|  The  sources  of  church  revenue  are  three— con- 
|  tributions  from  individuals,  contributions 
from  churches,  and  legacies.  In  the  first  two 
classes  the  change  is  more  marked.  I  expect, 
however, the  greatest  loss  of  all  on  account  of 
i  the  agitation  for  concentration  of  authority 
to  come  in  the  long-run  from  legacies.  That 
cannot  be  seen  for  a  number  of  years,  as  they 
go  up  and  down  so  suddenly  year  by  year, 
and  it  is  only  by  averaging  a  number  of  years 
that  any  safe  opinion  of  the  general  drift  can 
be  formed.  But  I  think  the  small  number  of 
legacies  which  we  have  had  for  several  years 
jshows  that  the  individuals  who  did  most  for 
jthe  support  of  the  church  are  being  driven 
’away  by  the  recent  policy.  ” 

The  gifts  for  missions  are  of  course  the 
readiest  general  index  of  the  financial  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  denomination,  In  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  the  conditions  of  the  two  boards,  home 
and  foreign  missions.  The  last  is  fairly  well 
:off.  Although  its  income  has  diminished  for 


three  years  it  has  been  able  by  judicious 
management  and  curtailment  of  its  field  to 
reduce  its  debt.  The  home  missions  are  very 
badly  off,  so  much  so  that  the  supporters  of 
the  foreign  missions  do  not  like  to  have  the 
mission  work  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  because 
they  do  not  want  to  be  looked  upon  as  less 
prosperous  than  they  are  on  ao  count  of  the 
low  ebb  of  the  home  mission  work.  Whether 
the  greater  depression  of  the  home  mission 
work  grows  out  of  improper  management, 
or  out  of  a  lack  of  general  interest  in  home 
work,  is  a  disputed  subject  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Ellinwood,  a  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Board,  is  one  of  those  who  believe  that  gene¬ 
ral  conditions  are  almost  entirely  responsible 
for  the  falling  off.  He  said  yesterday:  “The 
receipts  increased  until  about  three  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  re¬ 
ceived  over  a  million  dollars,  and  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  from  $600,000  to  $900,000. 
The  other  boards  of  the  church  were  all  on 
an  ascending  scale.  I  think  the  general 
depression  of  all  the  financial  interests 
of  the  country  has  been  the  main  reason  of 
the  deoline,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  that 
can  apply  to  all  denominations  alike,  and 
they  have  all  deolined.  Then  for  the  past 
four  months,  which  have  marked  the  most  ra¬ 
pid  decline  in  the  number  of  gifts  to  the 
church,  I  think  the  uncertainty  consequent 
upon  the  political  situation  has  done  more, 
than  all  else  to  diminish  our  receipts. 
In  the  third  place,  I  think  perhaps  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there  has  been  60me 
slight  diminution,  owing  to  differences  of 
feeling  upon  various  subjects.  I  would  not 
emphasize  the  Briggs  trouble  supremely. 
There  are  various  things  that  have  made  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  and  where  there  are  dif- 
ferencs  of  opinion  there  is  likely  to  be  more 
or  less  falling  off. 

‘  ‘  There  are  som  e  who  6ay  that  criticism 
upon  the  foreign  missions  and  the  alleged 
hostility  of  the  Chinese  caused  a  falling  off. 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  there  never  has 
been  a  time,  and  I  have  been  here  tweDty-five 
years,  when  there  was  a  more  cordial  welcome 
to  missionary  operations  than  to-day.  The 
idea  that  hostility  in  China  has  caused  a 
falling  off  is  a  mistake,  as  it  does  not  exist, 
except  where  mobs  have  caused  it,  which  may 
happen  anywhere.” 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  Wdlliam  Dulles,  jr.,  believed  that  the 
causes  for  the  falling  off  were  too  numerous 
and  too  uncertain  to  specify.  He  furnished 
some  figures  which  show  the  exact  direction 
of  the  change.  In  the  first  place  there  is  this 
comparison  of  the  receipts  for  September  of 
this  year  with  the  receipts  for  September,  1895 : 


*.  J 


A  general  summary  of  the  results  since  in  1898  is  as  follows: 


m 


From  May  1, 
1803, 

to  Agril  30, 


From  May  1, 
1894, 

to  AprU  30, 


From  May  1, 
1895, 

to  A^rU  30, 


1894  and  1895. 

1895  and  1890. 


Churches. 

Women’s  Bda. 

Sab.  -schools 

Societies. 

Legacies. 

Miscel. 

Total. 

3895  . 

1896  . 

$6,839  61 
6,130  12 

$5,078  65 
2,253  18 

$552  12 
326  10 

$1,351  37 
903  86 

$5,108  55 
1,291  00 

$1,779  31 
6,560  23 

$20,709  61 
17,470  49 

. $2,825  47 

. $226  02 

$4,780  92 

$3,239  12 

Loss . 

$703  49 

$447  Si 

$3,817  55 

Then  thore  is  this  comparative  table  of  the  receipts  for  May  1  to  September  30  of  this 
year  and  last: 

Statement  of  Receipts  May  1  to  Septembeh  80,  1895  and  1896. 

Churches. 

Women's  B’ds. 

Sab.  -schools. 

Societies. 

Legacies, 

Miscell. 

Total. 

1895 . 

1890 . 

$49,881  82 
38,770  84 

$31,566  18 
25,053  67 

$4,360  12 
3,622  27 

$7,529  30 
5,978  83 

[$28,870  20 
41,740  70 

$36,283  12 
23,803  73 

$158,490  74 
138,976  04 

$12,870  50 

$12,479  39 

$19,614  70 

Loss . 

$11,110  98 

$6,512  51 

$737  85 

$1,550  47 

Gain. 


Loss. 


From  churches . 

Women’s  boards  .... 
Sabbath -schools  .. 

Y.  P,  S . 

Individuals  and 
sources . 


miscellaneous 


Legacies . 

Annuities  (donors  deceased). 


Total 


Number  of  churches  contributing  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  treasury'  in  N.  Y . ... 

Contributing  through  women’s  boards 

Contributing  through  Sabbath -schoois 
or  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  only . v . 

Contributing  through  women’s  boards 
and  Sabbath-schools  or  Y.  P.  8.  C. 
F. ,  but  not  through  churches . 


Total  number  contributing  churches. 


w— 

1  «.1UH  <?<V>  AO 

$274,858  89 
303,561  04 
30,289  12 
26,639  66 

103,215  34 

$11,534  00 
6,190  07 
7,741  88 

824,003  11 
35,002  19 
*17,790  62 

96,848  20 

309,751  11 
38,031  00 
*18,008  49 

93,894  26 

7,731  07 

9,821  08 

$768,750  51 
72,302  44 
600  00 

$746,477  75 
119,231  62 

$738,563  95 
146,827  83 

$7,913  80 

27,690  21 

$841,552  95 

$865,709  37 

$885,391  78 

$19,682  41 

4,276 

439 

84 

98 

4,394 

543 

150 

146 

4,274 

699 

166 

164 

120 

156 

16 

18 

4,047 

5,233 

5,303 

70 

To  form  a  guess  of  how  much  this  poor 
|  showing  is  due  to  the  causes  within  the 
church  and  how  much  to  general  conditions 
J  the  natural  way  is  to  see  how  much  other  de- 
[ nominations  have  suffered. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  senior  Secretary  of  the 
[Methodist  Society,  said:  M There  has  been  no 
I  falling  off  in  missions,  but  there  has  been 
I  some  in  the  Church  Extension  Society  and 
I  other  benevolent  associations,  but  both  the 
societies  managed  by  the  women  show  a  gain, 
and  the  missionary  society  represented  here, 
which  we  often  designate  as  the  parents’  so¬ 
ciety,  will  show  a  gain  this  year  over  last. 
During  the  four  years  up  to  the  general  con¬ 
ference  of  last  May  the  income  had  been 
practically  at  a  standstill,  although  taking 
the  four  years  together  we  made  a  gain  of 
about  $60,000  a  year,  or  say  about  $200,000 
altogether.  The  report  for  the  eleven 
I  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  No¬ 
vember  1  shows  an  increase  of  about  $82,000 
over  the  corresponding  eleven  months  of  last 
year.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  we 
have  suffered  less  than  any  of  the  large  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  of  the  country.  This  is  part¬ 
ly  due  to  our  special  effort  to  pay  the  debt.  ” 


The  receipts  for  eleven  months  of  this  year 
and  last  are  as  follows : 

1894-5. 

November . $27,440.44 

December .  39,189.51 

January . 27,941.63 

Feb  ruary . . .  23 , 044. 33 

March . ' .  180,965.73 

April .  292,108.89 

May .  22,667.32 

June .  26,584.28 


July .  10,527.40 

August .  28,707.07 


September. .  272,402.74 


1895-6. 
$12,407. 72 
15,857.22 
30,627. 26 
27,295.46 
195,625.69 
344,666.60 

14.725.36 
37,999.91 
39,339.18 

44.721.36 
276,906.23 


Totals . $957,579.34  $1,039,802.97 

The  Baptists  have  also  been  able  in  the 
main  to  make  up  for  the  finacial  depression 
by  appeals  to  individuals.  The  fact  that  the 
Presbyterians  have  not  been  able  to  do  this 
is  the  most  important  evidence  that  the 
church  troubles  are  the  real  cause  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  off.  Dr.  E.  E.  Chivers  of  the  Foreign 
Board  said  the  Baptists  had  felt  the  financial 
depression  somewhat,  but  not  very  seriously. 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions  finds  that  its 
receipts  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  crops  in 
the  West, but  the  losses  there  are  usually  made 
up  by  special  contributions  in  the  East.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  the  following  table 
contributions  almost  always  decrease  after  a 
year  of  big  legacies,  people  giving  only  when 
they  feel  it  to  be  necessary : 


gjBtri  tmt  ions .  . . 

1885 

1886 

1887 

~  -  * 

1888 

1889 

1890 

$239,670  11 
34,898  90 

$243,508  97 
42,076  34 

$257,797  10 
115,878  02 

$187,182  44 
241,986  09 

$207,719  57 
43,460  52 

$187,296  53 
121,947  43 

Total . . . 

$274,569  01 

$285,685  31 

$373,675  12 

$429,168  63 

$251,180  09 

$309,243  96 

■ 

Contributions . . 

Legacies  . 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1696 

$192,034  04 
56,912  00 

$189,584  14 
159,214  79 

$238,077  01 
63,936  63 

$270,119  00 
39,975  48 

$255,420  41 
09,737  34 

$229,893  28 
164,835  82 

Total . . . 

$248,046  04 

,$348,798  93 

$292,013  64 

$310,094  48 

$355,157  75 

$394,729  10 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  tells  the  same  story.  The  contributions  of  the  churches 
I  have  been  much  less,  even  when  they  were  called  upon  for  special  contributions,  but  the 
difference  has  been  made  up  by  the  efforts  of  individuals.  The  collections  have  suffered 
more  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  Tuis  year’s  report  is  not  obtainable  iet.  The  resuits 
for  preceding  years  are : 


Year. 


1877- 8 

1878- 9 

1879- 80 

1880- 1 
1881-2 

1882- 3 

1883- 4 

1884- 6 

1885- 6 

1886- 7 

1887- 8 

1888- 9 

1889- 90 

1890- 1 

1891- 2 
*892-3 

1893- 4 

1894- 5 


o  , 
u  v 


|o= 


4,000 

4.102 

4,091 

4,161 

4,264 

4,367 

4,266 

4,391 

4,478 

4,434 

4,650 

4,600 

5,019 

6,086 

5,282 

6,499 

5,724 

6,484 


8  o.s, 


o*: 3 

Z. 


v  ICu 

a  m8 


1,698 

2,208 

1,996 

1,977 

2,270 

2,201 

2,487 

2,841 

2,891 

2,741 

3,314 


Applying  on  the  payment  of  the 
appropriations. 


To  be  paid  as  “  specials,  ”  i.  e. 
over  and  above  appropriations. 


Beceipts 
from  con¬ 
tributions. 


$105,783  71 
116,580  90 
122,911  69 
*146,014  89 

128.140  54 
120,665  96 
136,958  40 
133,811  56 

165.140  69 
169,394  12 
166,240  00 
163,453  62 
173,676  78 
186,500  16 
195,917  66 
198,197  51 
211,601  78 
243,18613 


Beceipts 

from 

legacies. 


Total. 


Beceipts 
from  con¬ 
tributions. 


$12,14150 
23,648  32! 
25,574  68 
30,450  15 
69,531  76 
17,518  36 
21,221  96 
85,547  26 
24,123  99 
21,244  00 
51,009  43 
56,102  65 
34,478  12 
28,154  38 
53,236  67 
33,554  41 
56,763  92 
534,245  17 


$117,925 

140,229 

148,486 

181,465 

197,672 

138,174 

158,180 

219,358 

189,264 

180,638 

207,249 

219,556 

208.154 
214,654 

249.154 
231,751 
268,365 
277,431 


$29, 

17 

20, 

40, 

30, 

31, 
60, 

32, 
31, 
47, 

U23, 

34, 

43, 
87, 

44, 
42, 

33, 
44, 


07  43 
052  39 
911  24 
833  05 
685  38 
415  89 
467  24 
489  30 
790  61 
996  40 
473  01 
376  85 
347  67 
412  85 
671  48 
153  22 
743  45 
43145 


Beceipts 

from 

legacies. 


$5,00000 


32,766  09 


102,69188 
1,000  00 
53,500  00 
883  84 


1,950  00 
27,250  00 
22,648  70 
27,266  97 
5,500  00 


Total. 


as 

a,  a, 

i>  >> 


t.  o 


CT 


$34,707  43 
17,052  39! 
20,91124' 
40,833  05" 
30,685  38 
64,181  98 
50,467  24 
32,489  30 
tl34,4S2  49 
48,996  40 
176,973  01 
35,260  69 
43,347  67 
39,362  85 
71,92148 
64,801  92 
61,010  42 
49,931  45 


$152,632  64 
157,281  61 
169,397  51 
222,298  09 
228,357  68 
202,356  80 
208,647  60 
251,848  12 
323,747  07 
229,634  52 
384,222  44 
254,816  86 
251,502  57 
254,017  39 
321,075  71 
296,558  84 
329,376  12 
327,362  75 


The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  has  had  an  es¬ 
pecially  prosperous  year.  Taking  all  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  various  denominations  together,  it 
Beems  fair  to  sum  them  up  as  showing  that 
except  the  Presbyterians  have  been  able  to 


all 


overcome  the  effect  of  the  hard  times,  through 
the  support  of  the  more  generous  or  more 
wealthy  members,  a  class  which  has  been  at 
least  partly  alienated  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church, 


r~ 


l¥7 


|tVK. 


BHH  Daya  Ram,  for  m;  ny  years  aa 
elder  in  the  Etawah  Church,  died  at 
Etawah  on  May  12th.  lie  was  revered 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  a 
man  who  walked  with  God  and  whose 
heart  was  ever  musing  on  Heavenly 
things.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  as  a  Faqir,  visiting  many  of  the 


places  of  pilgrimage  in  India.  Thirty 
five  years  ago  he  was  baptized  at  Main- 
puri  by  Rev.  B.  D.  Wyckoff,  and  from 
that  time  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 

f 

service  of  Christ,  many  years  of  it  as  a  jl 
Colporteur  of  the  Bible  Society.  Dr.  | 
Johnson  who  was  with  him  in  his  last  fl 
illness  and  had  known  him  so  many  years  | 
puts  him  down  as  “  one  of  India’s  true  V 
holy  men,”  and  in  that  will  all  join  who 
knew  dear  Daya  Ram.  Before  daylight 
every  day  he  was  up  and  pouring  out  his 
heart  to  God,  no  vague,  indefinite  prayers,  j| 
but  bringing  one  and  another  and  an-  , 
other  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  asking  » 
this  and  that  special  blessing  on  each  of  ] 
them.  He  had  a  list  of  Missionaries  : 
whom  he  never  forgot  at  this  morning 
I  hour.  Who  can  tell  all  the  help  that  , 
J  has  come  to  them  and  theirs  in  answer  j 
j  to  these  prayers.  John  saw  the  elders 
worshipping  before  the  throne,  each  one 
with  a  harp  and  golden  bowls  full  of  in-  > 
|  cense,  the  prayers  of  saints.  Daya  Ram  j; 
had  long  been  a  pupil  in  the  School  of  j 
prayer  and  we  may  well  believe  that  he  \ 
has  been  given  a  place  with  that  great 
multitude,  out  of  every  nation,  who  cry 
with  a  great  voice,  “  Salvation  unto  our 
God  which  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb.” 


We  happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia  during  a 
part  of  that  war,  and  one  of  the  sublimest 
sights  we  ever  witnessed  was  just  previous  to 
the  4th  of  July,  1863.  The  army  of  General 
Lee,  flushed  with  recent  successes,  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  city.  Where  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  no  one  knew.  How  soon  the 
Southern  conqueror  would  enter  the  city  and 
stable  his  horses  in  old  Independence  Hall  no 
one  could  tell.  The  churches  were  being  used 
for  drill  rooms.  The  banks  were  moving  their 
deposits  to  New  York.  Families  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  flee.  All  was  consternation.  Then  the 
clergy  met,  and  under  the  flowing  flag  of  the 
country,  marched  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
city  government,  headed  by  such  venerable 
men  as  Albert  Barnes  and  Joseph  H.  Kennard, 
\  and  offered  themselves  to  the  mayor  for  such  ser- 
lLA-i££B_ag-  might  be  required  in  the  hourof  need. 
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INCARNATION  THE  BASIS 
OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


BY  THE  BEV.  FREDERICK  F.  KRAMER,  PH.D. 


theyrsiimDlv‘ft,ir,S'„  WIlat  are 
t  iey  simply  the  following  out  of  a  his 

toncal  and  traditional  Church  polity?  Do 

system  of  Church  extension?  Are  thev 
instruments  of  civilization  for  the  unlifT 
mg  of  heathen  tribes  and  nations;  for  the 
|H  ~fVtlloratlon  of  social  conditions?  None 
I  of  these  questions  furnish  the  raison  d’etre 
l  v,  for  foreign  missions.  They  merely  m  h 
J  attention  to  some  of  their  results 

ga^onS1nfSnhaVvf0r  their  basis  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  a  religious  ideal.  This  ideal 

however,  must  not  only  be  the  possession 
tbe  missionary,  but  it  must  also  inhere 
h  ,,  e  «^ona  consciousness  of  the 
heathen  to  whom  the  missionary  bears 

man“eSaStho  K  “a81  lie  latent  or  dor' 
mant  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 

heathen,  and  the  work  of  the  missionary 

lif?Sth?d-n  revealins  and  awakening  into 
llf®  tb®  dlvme  spark  or  religious  ideal 

and  savs  missionary  goes  to  the  heathen 
and  says.  I  have  come  to  show  you  the 
highest  good;  I  have  come  to  reveal  to 
jou  something  which  lies  in  your  heart,” 
the  heathen  will  listen,  and  if  the  mis- 
yi  sionar y  then  presents  the  true  message, 
H  the  convert  is  made, 
f  M<mwiH  work  for  an  end  and  labor  for 
|  the  attainment  of  an  ideal.  The  higher 
the  ideal,  the  more  the  desire  for  its  at- 

becomes  a  Part  of  man’s  nature. 
This  striving  cannot  be  perfunctory,  but 
must  be  spontaneous.  It  cannot  be  sec- 
ndary  but  must  be  the  chief  end  of 
mans  living  efforts.  In  its  pursuit  no 
cost  must  be  reckoned.  Wealth,  labor 
public  opinion,  all  must  be  sacrificed  if 

ntC-etSary’  For’  is  not  tbe  one  thing  for 
which  man  lives? 

In  proof  of  this,  we  turn  to  the  Great 
Example,  the  Sure  Guide,  the  Perfect 
Man  Christ  Jesus.  He  lived  in  this  world 
(1)  to  clearly  define  the  highest  ideal,  and 
(Z)  to  show  by  example  bow  this  ideal 
must  be  attained.  The  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  had  for  its  chief  aim  the 
banding  together  of  the  human  race  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  highest  ideal,  the  de¬ 
sire  of  union  with  God.  It  also  implied 
most  clearly  the  inadequacy  of  man’s 
powers  to  attain  this  ideal  without  the 
co-operation  of  God  Himself.  We  note 
further,  and  this,  too,  we  learn  from  the 
Incarnation,  that  it  was  the  love  of  God 
which  gave  to  man  the  sure  knowledge  of 
the  highest  ideal.  ‘‘God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 

Based  also  upon  the  Incarnation  is  the 


%i 


rjasea  aiso  upon  tne  incarnation  is  the  w 
sending,  or  mission,  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  | 
“I  will  send  you  another  Comforter,”  said  “■ 
the  Incarnate  God;  “even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  and  He  shall  guide  you  into  all 
truth.” 

After  the  return  of  Christ  into  heaven, 
the  apostles  and  disciples  banded  them¬ 
selves  together,  constrained  and  guided 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  spread  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Incarnate  Saviour  concerning 
the  highest  ideal.  Thus  the  Church  was 
founded.  The  Church,  then,  is  the  keeper 
of  the  true  ideal  of  man’s  innermost  and 
deepest  aim.  He  is  also  the  missionary, 
anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  the 
salvation  of  men,  through  union  with 
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lions^but  to?  name  1S  revered  by  mil- 
aTeat  schoLT GrenCe  Paid  is  tbat  which 
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and  epigrams  an  ideal  of  fife  but  h»Z*eS 
Wm  it  mevelf  gf^exir  **  reach  this  id™L 
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In  Buddhism  we  have  another  ethical 
system  with  but  a  slight  religions  basis 
,^£-COUrse  of  time  tbe  religious  side  of 

becauseThe^f-1116!  predomiaaat,  simply 

To-dav  Rmllh  c1Ca^  Part  Was  ^regarded 

degenerated  to  a  r1e.Iigion  which  has 
egenerated  into  formalism  and  the  me 

There  observance  of  a  fixed  ritual. 

Was  a  time  when  Buddhist  mis- 

Asia  TheCfVerd  ?early  the  whole  of 

nomen  Jl  °! the  8ystem  was  Pb«- 

nomenai.  This  is  traceable  to  the  fact 

that  in  the  centuries  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  death  of  the  Buddha  the  ren 

tTeentd,v,Vn'S  °'  11,8  teachings  emphasized 
tne  divine  origin  of  their  master 

Legends,  too,  were  grouped  about  his  ner 

Sey'maal0thWh,Cl1’  in  a  m' «  E 

uegree,  made  him  a  god.  Thus  we  see 

KentVr  ?lf\ethiCal  ideal  a  "XiS 

element  for  which  men  were  craving. 

isdhtcfefret  tbe  great  spread  of  Buddh- 

totoana  f^Und  ln  tbe  belief  that  the 
Buddha,  the  expounder  of  a  high  ideal  of 

hfe,  was  divine,  that  he  was  a  god  come 
down  to  earth  in  the  form  of  a  man  TMS 
belief  it  was  which  impelled  the  Buddhist 
missionaries  to  go  forth  and  proclaim 
the  message  of  their  master.  And  with 
this  as  the  key-note  of  their  preachTng 
their  work  of  conversion  was  easy  g’ 

ti^Zf  Te.  ,first  aote  the  value  of  incarna- 
fi VJ  deity-  Men  could  not  draw  near 
o  their  gods,  but  they  appreciated  the 

twD] F  do^n.of  one  of  gods  to  them. 

OWD  inability  to  attain  to 
b  gb  ldeaI-  They  would  not  listen  to 
mere  man,  no  matter  how  high  and 
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ideal,  and  divine  power  to  lgiOUS 

effect,  men  believed  Jim  Th  "V  lato 
ideal  corresponded  to  their  idffs  S°’  !?e 
a  religion  ought  to  be  on  tu?  °*  ^bat 
side.  It  also  appealed  to  tw  spiriBlal 

fhe  Pr^S  th6y  fl°Cked  to  th'bannr^ 

became  a  missionary  Fatniiarr,^  hever 
shield  and  the  swSdLhe^gKS  ThI 
toff.u  ff vdlSe  W°U,d  ““Pslsatefor  all 

But  thi  aeiaw*f  the  Sting  of  death. 
o  But  the  delegating  of  divine  powers  to 

a  man  differs  essentially  from  the  toLt0 
nation  of  God  Himself'  and  no  maE 
how  high  the  ideal  may  be  which  th?  ™ 

who  claims  the  power  of  old  may  tS 
his  message  will  fail  of  universal^  n2’ 
The  cry,  "God  is  God, Ind  VS: 
ed  is  His  prophet,”  now  only  rings  from 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  as  the  muez¬ 
zin  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer  It  will 
never  be  heard  beyond  the  borders  o 
those  countries  into  which  the  early  fol 

i0ndeswo0r",le  Pr°PhCt  Ca"M  «  wS  Are 

We  may  conclude,  then,  from  this  cur¬ 
sory  examination  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  Confucianism,  Buddhism  and 
Mohammedanism,  that  there  is  among  the 
nations  a  desire  and  longing  after  God 
Men  expect  an  Incarnation  of  the  Deity 
As  additional  proof  we  draw  attention  to 

Str6M!,attoabl-e  bistorical  event  recorded  in 
St.  Matthew  s  Gospel,  ii.  1,  2:  “Now  when 

Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  IS 
the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  saying,  Where  is  He  that  is  born 
king  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen  His 

Mto, ia  ^  east’  and  are  come  to  worship 
I  a  T5ey1came  worship  a  God,  not 

kmg  Contact  with  the  Jews  for  cen¬ 
turies  had  given  to  the  dwellers  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  Persia  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  The  feature 
of  this  religion  which  they  grafted  on  to 
^eir,fr0wn  reb£ion  was  the  expectation  of 
the  Messiah.  This  was  seized  upon  be¬ 
cause  it  corresponded  to  their  idea  of 
what  should  be  the  main  tenet  of  a  true 
religion.  The  Magi  for  centuries  had 
given  to  the  Incarnation  of  God,  in  the 
person  of  the  Messiah,  the  foremost  place 
m  their  system  of  astrology,  and  had  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  a  peculiar  sidereal 
phenomenon  the  birth  of  the  God-man. 

The  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chapter  xi.  10, 
“And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of 
Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of 
the  people;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek,” 
was  not  only  literally  fulfilled  in  the  visit 
of  the  Magi,  but  it  also  implies  the  long¬ 
ing  of  the  nations  for  the  Incarnate  God, 
and  proves  that  this  longing  will  be  satis¬ 
fied.  It  is  plain,  then,  from  what  has  been 
said  thus  far,  that  the  heathen  nations 
desire  that  which  the  Church  has  to  give, 
the  Incarnate  God,  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  basis  of  the 
Church’s  work  as  a  missionary  among  the 
heathen  in  foreign  lands:  God  has  put 
into  the  hearts  of  the  nations  a  desire  and 
longing  for  an  Incarnation  of  God.  The 
Incarnation  vms  accomplished  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  upon  this  great  truth  the 
Church  is  founded.  The  Church  must  now 
go  forward  and  bring  the  nations  into  her 
fold.  The  key-note  of  her  message  must 
be,  Jesus  Christ,  Immanuel,  God  with  us. 

If  the  results  of  foreign  missionary  ef- 
forts  have  been  small,  the  blame  must 


noble  the  ideal  which  he  promulgated,  for 

wuf  ”6W  be  was  °*-  bb:e  Passions 
with  them,  and  would  never  be  able  to 

^  126  ^i°Wn  ideaL  But  bring  down  a 
god,  and  they  would  at  least  be  shown  bv 

a^^P]£_how_the  ideal  could  be  attained. 


Here  we  see  the  difference  between  Con¬ 
fucianism  and  Buddhism.  The  former 


God. 


uu. 

Thus  we  have  learned,  through  the 
revelation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  highest  ideal.  We  also  know 


that  the  Churc_h_  possesses  this  treasure. 


- - - -  xjuuuuiom.  me  iormer 

was  never  propagated  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  land  of  which  Confucius  was  a  na¬ 
tive.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
eminently  successful,  both  in  the  number 
of  its  missionaries  and  in  their  efforts  to 
spread  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Asia.  But  Buddhism  failed  to  become 
universal  simply  because  Buddha  was  not 
God. 

__  In  Mohammedanism  we  see,  not  the  in- 
|  carnation  of  a  god,  but  the  incarnation  of 
|  the  power  of  God.  This,  at  least,  was  the 
l-claim  °f  the  Prophet.  Mohammed  was  a 
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By  the  Late  Rev.  G.  H.  C.  MacGregor,  M.A.* 

Throughout  the  whole  missionary  world  there  is  at  present  a  f 
very  deep  sense  of  need.  Opposed  as  our  missionaries  are  by 
the  gigantic  and  growing  masses  of  heathenism,  they  feel  over¬ 
whelmingly  their  own  helplessness.  From  every  mission  land 
the  cry  of  the  missionaries  comes  to  our  ears.  And  what  do 
they  cry  for?  Not  men,  not  money,  but  prayer.  Even  above 
the  urgent  cry,  “Come  over  and  help  us’’ — and  God  knows 
they  have  enough  reason  to  utter  that  cry —  we  hear  the  words, 

“  Brethren,  pray  for  us.’’ 

This  longing  on  the  part  of  our  missionaries  for  prayer  is  a 
most  blessed  sign.  If  the  call  of  the  missionaries  is  responded  to 
by  the  home  churches,  and  we  really  get  down  on  our  faces  be¬ 
fore  God  in  prayer,  we  may  see  the  mightiest  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  world  that  the  church  has  ever  witnessed. 

In  this  deepened  sense  of  the  need  of  prayer  we  have  a  token 
that  the  Church  is  entering  into  full  sympathy  with  her  Lord. 
For  the  Lord  has  all  along  told  us  that  the  supreme  need  of 
missionary  work  is  prayer.  In  His  first  utterance  on  the  subject 
He  made  this  plain.  “  When  He  saw  the  multitudes  He  was 
moved  with  compassion  for  them,  because  they  fainted  and  were 
scattered  about  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  Then  saith  He 
unto  His  disciples,  the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the 
labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye  therefore."  Before  “Go,”  before 
“Give,”  comes  “Pray.”  This  is  the  Divine  order,  and  any 
attempt  to  alter  it  will  end  in  disaster.  Prayer  is  to  missionary 
work  what  air  is  to  the  body — the  element  in  which  it  lives. 
Missions  were  born  in  prayer  aud  can  only  live  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  prayer.  The  very  first  duty  of  a  church  in  organising 
its  foreign  missionary  "work  is  to  awaken,  maintain,  and 
sustain  in  members  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

REASONS  WHY  PRAYER  SHOULD  BE  PRE-EMINENT. 

1.  Prayer  keeps  us  constantly  in  mind  of  what  the  true  basis  j 
and  the  true  character  of  our  missionary  work  is.  He  who 
prays  for  missions  never  forgets  that  the  work  is  God’s.  Prayer 
puts  God  first.  It  reminds  us  that  only  in  so  far  as  we  follow 
the  line  of  His  will  can  we  have  true  success,  and  it  inclines  us 
to  wait  on  God  that  He  may  reveal  His  will  to  us. 

How  important  all  this  is,  especially  to  our  missionary  com¬ 
mittees  and  missionary  boards.  We  are  often  tempted  to  take 
the  management  of  the  work  into  our  own  hands.  The  carrying 
on  of  a  mission  involves  so  many  business  details  that  unless 
I  the  church  is  full  of  prayer,  men  will  be  tempted  to  forget  God, 
and  will  do  God’s  work  in  their  own  way.  Prayer,  therefore, 
keeps  the  eye  towards  God,  the  ear  ever  open  to  His  voice,  and 
brings  the  heart  more  and  more  into  sympathy  with  His  pur¬ 
pose. 

2.  Prayer  supplies  the  means  by  which  the  needs  of  our 
missionary  work  may  be  met.  The  first  great  need  of  missions 
is  men.  If  the  harvest  field  is  to  be  reaped  we  must  have 
labourers.  But  how  are  these  labourers  to  be  secured  ?  Sure¬ 
ly  by  prayer.  Is  not  this  what  the  Lord  told  us?  “  Pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  will  send  forth 
labourers  into  His  harvest.”  The  surest  way  to  get  missionaries 
is  by  the  throne  of  God.  In  the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  the 
missionary  prayer  meeting  is  a  greater  force  than  the  mission¬ 
ary  public  meeting.  A  praying  church  never  lacks  missionaries. 
If  missionaries  are  not  forthcoming  to  carry  on  the  church’s 
missionary  work,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  that  work  has  not  the 
place  it  ought  to  have  in  the  church’s  prayers. 

The  second  great  need  of  missions  is  money.  The  apostle 
puts  the  two  together  when  he  says,  “  How  shall  they  hear  with¬ 
out  a  preacher  1  And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be 
sent.”  The  silver  and  the  gold  belong  to  the  Lord,  and  in 
answer  to  believing  prayer  He  can  bring  it  forth  from  the  purses 
and  the  pockets  of  His  people.  And  He  will  often  begin  with 


thost  who  are  praying.  This  is  what  we  have  to  learn.  Teach 
your  people  to  pray  for  missions,  you  have  already  taught  them 
to  give  to  missions.  People  will  always  give  for  the  support  of 
a  work  which  has  a  real  place  in  their  prayers.  If  our  mission¬ 
ary  committees  and  boards  were  only  half  as  anxious  about 
the  prayers  of  our  people  as  they  are  about  their  gifts,  if  they 

_ Tnted^from^a  leaflet  published  by  the  South  African  General  Mission. 

took  as  much  pains  to  stimulate  prayer  as  they  take  to  stimulate 
giving,  our  missionary  treasuries  would  be  full  to  overflowing. 

3-  Prayer  meets  needs  in  connection  with  missionary  work 
which  can  be  met  in  no  other  way.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  I 
invite  most  serious  consideration,  Have  we  ever  realised  how 
much  has  to  be  done  in  connection  with  our  missionary  work  that 
can  only  be  done  by  prayer? 

(i.)  We  appoint  a  committee  or  board  to  manage  our 
foreign  missionary  work.  How  can  we  secure  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  act  wisely,  and  will  judiciously  employ  the  means  put 
at  its  disposal  ?  Only  by  prayer.  Nothing  else  will  secure  that 
the  men  we  appoint  are  kept  in  touch  with  God  so  that  in  the 
work  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  shall  rest  on 
them. 

(2.)  We  invite  men  to  be  our  missionaries  in  the  foreign 
field.  What  provision  shall  we  make  that  they  be  men  full  of 
faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  We  send  these  men  out  into  the 
heathen  field.  How  shall  we  preserve  them  against  discourage¬ 
ment,  against  faint-heartedness,  against  unbelief,  against  lazi¬ 
ness?  Only  by  prayer.  Nothing  else  will  do  it.  The  best 
men  that  can  be  obtained  for  this  service  need  to  be  continually 
upheld,  and  a  church  has  no  right  to  send  out  any  man  unless 
she  is  prepared  to  uphold  him  by  prayer. 

(3.)  We  gather  out  from  among  the  heathen  through  the 
work  of  our  missionaries  groups  of  men  and  women,  and  bring 
them  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  how  are 
we  to  encourage  them,  and  keep  them  true?  Only  by  prayer. 
Our  missionaries  cannot  do  it.  They  may  be  far  away.  Our 
money  cannot  do  it.  It  is  not  money  they  want.  Needs  like 
these  can  be  met  in  no  other  way  than  by  prayer.  This  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  missionary  work. 
If  it  is  to  prosper  it  must  be  steeped  in  prayer. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRAYER  NEEDED. 

Let  me  say  at  once  it  must  be  prayer  which  costs  us  some¬ 
thing.  We  must  not  in  this  matter  offer  to  the  Lord  our  God 
of  that  which  costs  us  nothing. 

1.  Prayer  for  missions  must  be  intelligent.  Many  pray  for 
missions  whose  prayers  are  practically  valueless  because  of 
their  ignorance.  They  have  a  zeal  in  this  matter  perhaps,  but 
it  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  How  can  our  prayers  be  real, 
if  we  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  ourselves  about  that  for 
which  we  pretend  to  pray  ?  Missionary  prayer  burns  hotly  only 
when  fed  with  fuel  of  missionary  information.  Prayer  must  be 
based  on  knowledge.  The  knowledge  which  leads  to  true  mis¬ 
sionary  prayer  is  twofold.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  missions.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  honest,  earnest, 
prayerful,  long-continued  study  of  God’s  Word.  It  is  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts  of  missions.  This  is  to  be  obtained  only  by 
painstaking  study  of  missionary  literature,  and  diligent  attend¬ 
ance  at  missionary  meetings. 

2.  Prayer  for  missions  must  be  definite.  While  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  ourselves  informed  as  to  the  course  of  the 
movement  over  the  whole  field,  we  should  have  a  special 
interest  in  some  particular  corner  of  the  field.  The  missionaries 
working  there  should  be  known  to  us  by  name.  We  should,  if 
possible,  make  their  personal  acquaintance.  Their  names 
should  be  household  names  with  us.  Every  scrap  of  information 
about  them  should  be  welcome.  Then  they  will  have  a  special 
place  in  our  prayers.  Our  prayers  will  be  definite  and,  grow¬ 
ing  in  definiteness  will  grow  in  power. 

3.  Prayer  for  missions  must  be  intense.  We  must  learn  in 
this  matter  to  labour  in  prayer.  But  what  is  implied  in  this 
labouring  in  prayer  ?  It  implies  our  getting  into  sympathy  with 
the  mind  of  Christ.  It  implies  that  we  look  on  the  perishing 
multitudes  with  the  eye  of  Christ  until  His  passion  fills  our 


hearts,  and  the  burden  of  their  souls  becomes  a  burden  we  can 
hardly  bear.  It  means  that  we  see  them  fainting  for  want  of 
the  Bread  of  Life,  scattered  and  torn  as  sheep  that  have  no 
shepherd.  It  means  that  there  is  borne  in  upon  our  hearts  a 
new  sense  of  their  danger,  a  sense  of  their  awful  loss  in  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  Christ.  It  means,  too,  that  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  there  is  poured  from  our  hearts  such  a  tide  of  the  love  of 
Christ  that  we  yearn  for  those  lost  souls,  as  He  yearned  for  the 
lost  world.  And  then  we  kneel  to  pray,  to  labour,  to  wrestle,  to 
agonise  in  prayer  that  labourers  may  be  sent  forth,  full  of 

the  Ho’y  Ghost'  to  gather  in  these  multitudes  to  the 
fold  of  Christ. 


ini d  not  desponding.  Trust  our  kind  Heavenly  Father,  and'TT 
the  eye  of  faith  see  that  all  things  with  you  are  right.  The 
clouds  come,  pass  over  us,  and  are  followed  by  bright  sun¬ 
shine.  So,  in  God’s  moral  dealings  with  us;  He  permits  us 
to  have  troubles  a  while,  but  let  us,  even  in  the  most  trying 
dispensations  of  His  providence,  be  cheered  by  the  bright” 
ness  which  is  a  little  ahead.”  “Try  to  live  near  Jesus  and 
secure  that  peace  which  flows  like  a  river.>M  Speaking  0f 
having  heard  an  excellent  sermon,  he  saicTT“Oh,  it  is  a 
glorious  privilege  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Prince 
gjH||  of  Peace!  There  is  no  equal  position  in  this  world.”  Again, 
he  wrote:  “Tomorrow  is  the  Sabbath.  My  Sabbaths' are 
looked  forward  to  with  pleasure.  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever 
enjoyed  Sabbaths  as  I  do  this  winter.  For  fifteen  years  I 


For  the  Presbyterian  Standard. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON’S  FAITH. 


By  Rev.  S.  F.  Tenney 


Henderson,  an  English  military  man,  often  compares 
c  Thomas  J.  Jackson  to  Napoleon  for  his  generalship,  and 
"speaks  of  his  military  ability  in  the  highest  terms,  and  of 

t1his  fearless  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  now  refer  to 
his  Christian  faith.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  do  for  women  and  children.  Stonewall  Jack¬ 
son’s  history  illustrates  the  fact  that  it  is  eminently  becom¬ 
ing  in  the  bravest  of  men,  and  men  of  the  highest  mental 
y  calibre.  He  united  with  the  church  when  about  twenty- 
j|  seven  j-ears  old,  and  became  no  mere  nominal  member,  but 
p  one  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  do  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  when 
||a  professor  at  Lexington  Military  School  faithful  not  only 
if  in  private  prayer,  but  also  in  holding  family  worship,  teach- 
1  ing  in  a  Sabbath  School,  gathering  negro  slaves  into  a  Sun¬ 
il  day  School,  and  teaching  them,  attending  the  church  prayer 

1  meeting  and  preaching  services  with  regularity.  When  his 
pastor  visited  him  in  the  army  he  found  the  general  keeping 
up  the  habit  of  having  prayer  with  the  members  of  his  staff 
§|  and  others  around  him,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hold- 
I  ing  prayer  with  his  family  at  home.  Through  his  pastor 
|  he  often  sent  home  the  request  to  say  to  his  friends  and 
I  brethren  that  “the  greatest  kindness  they  can  show  me  is 
|  to  pray  for  me.”  Just  before  the  battle  of  Frederieks- 
|  burg,  he  wrote  with  much  pleasure  to  a  friend,  telling  of  a 
i  revival  in  his  camp,  and  that  more  than  a  hundred  in  his 
f  old  brigade  seemed  to  be  seeking  salvation, 
i  COn  an  occasion  when  his  pastor  was  present  with  the  army 
and  conducting  religious  services,  he  requested  General  Jack- 
J  son  to  lead  their  devotions.  Jackson  read  in  the  Bible,  and 
|l  then  prayed,  and  the  pastor  says,  “Never  while  life  lasts 
I  can  I  forget  that  prayer.”!  His  biographer  and  staff  officer, 
1  Dr.  Dabney,  says  that  lie-dans  a  happy  man— that  his  belief 
I  that  “all  tilings  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
|h  God”  robbed  suffering  of  all  its  bitterness,  and  transmuted 
■  trials  into  blessings.”  Speaking  to  an  officer  he  said: 
B  “Nothing  earthly  can  mar  my  happiness.  I  know  that  heaven 
i  is  in  store  for  me,  and  T  should  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
U,  going  there  tomorrow.  Understand  me:  I  am  not  sick.  T 
•;  am  not  sad;  God  has  greatly  blessed  me,  and  I  have  as 
I  much  to  love  here  as  any  man,  and  life  is  very  bright  to  me. 
I  But  still  I  am  ready  to  leave  it  any  day,  without  trepida- 
S  tion  or  regret  for  that  heaven  which  awaits  me,  through  the 
I  mercy  of  my  Heavenly  Father.  And  1  would  not  agree  to 
1  the  slightest  diminution  of  one  shade  of  my  glory  there 
|  no,  not  for  all  the  fame  which  T  have  acquired,  or  shall  ever 
p  win  in  this  world.” 

To  his  wife  he  wrote:  “It  is  best  for  us  to  keep  our  eyes 
I  fixed  upon  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  realities  of  a  more 
I  glorious  existence  beyond  the  verge  of  time.  It  is  giati  v- 
I  ing  to  be  beloved,  and  to  have  our  conduct  approved  by  our 
fellow-men;  but  this  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  is  in  reservation  for  us,  in  the  presence  of  the 
«1  orilied  Redeemer.  Let  us  endeavor  to  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  our  Saviour,  in  all  things,  knowing  that  there 
awaits  us  a  ‘far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory.’  ”  Again, 
(writing  to  bis  wife,  he  said,  “I  wish  I  could  be  with  you 
Tomorrow  at  your  communion,  the  Lord’s  Supper.  1  hougli 
absent  in  body,  yet  in  spirit  I  shall  be  present,  and  my 
prayer  will  be  for  your  growth  in  every  Christian  grace. 
Again,  to  her  he  writes:  “Try  to  look  up  and  be  cheerful, 


have  refused  to  mail  letters  on  Sunday,  or  to  take  them  out 
of  the  office  on  that  day,  except  since  I  came  into  the  field. 
My  rule  is  to  let  the  Sabbath  mails  remain  unopened.” 

After  he  had  received  his  fatal  wound  in  the  battle  of 
Cliancellorsville,  he  said  to  his  chaplain:  “You  see  me 
severely  wounded,  but  not  depressed.  I  believe  it  has  been 
done  according  to  God’s  holy  will,  and  I  acquiesce  entirely 
in  it.  You  may  think  it  strange,  but  you  never  saw  me 
more  perfectly  contented  than  I  am  today,  for  I  am  sure  my 
Heavenly  Father  designs  this  affliction  for  my  good.” 

When  General  Lee  wrote  giving  Jackson  the  credit  for 
the  victory  of  Chaneellorsville,  Jackson  said,  “General  Lee 
is  very  kind,  but  he  should  give  the  glory  to  God.  Our  move¬ 
ment  was  a  great  success;  I  think  the  most  successful  move¬ 
ment  of  my  life.  But  I  expect  to  receive  far  more  credit 
for  it  than  I  deserve.  Most  men  will  think  that  I  planned 
it  all  from  the  first;  but  it  was  not  so — I  simply  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  circumstances  as  they  were  presented  to  me  in 
the  providence  of  God.  I  feel  that  His  hand  led  me.  Let 
us  give  Him  all  the  glory.” 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  a  man  may  be  a  soldier 
and  yet  a  Christian — if  he  fights  not  for  money,  or  for  mili¬ 
tary  glory,  or  out  of  spite  and  hatred — but  from  conscien¬ 
tious  convictions  that  duty  calls  him  to.  serve  his  country 
with  such  military'  skill  and  knowledge  as  he  possesses.  It 
■was  fitting  that  such  a  man  should  say  with  his  last  breath, 
(even  if  it  were  spoken  in  delirium),  “Let  us  pass  over  the 
river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.” 

These  items  I  have  gathered  from  Dr.  Dabney’s  life  of 
Jackson. 

Crockett,  Tex. 


There  was  a  time  during  my  mm istry, writes  Rev. Andrew 
Fuller,  when  I  tried  to  comfort  my  serious  congregation,  but 
they  still  complained  of  doubt  and  darkness,  and  I  knew  not 
what  to  do,  for  I  had  tried  my  best  to  bring  peace  to  the 
mourners  in  Zion.  Just  at  this  time  it  pleased  God  to  direct 
my  mind  in  a  very  special  manner  to  the  perishing  heathen 
in  India.  I  felt  we  had  been  living  too  much  for  ourselves. 
I  spoke  as  I  felt.  My  people  wondered  and  wept.  They 
began  to  talk  about  supporting  a  mission.  We  met  and 
prayed  specially  for  it;  met  and  considered  what  could  be 
done  for  it;  met  and  did  what  we  could.  And  while  all  this 
was  going  on,  the  lamentations  ceased.  The  sad  became  cheer¬ 
ful;  the  despairing  calm;  no  one  complained  of  a  want  of 
comfort.  And  I,  instead  of  having  to  study  how  to  comfort 
flock,  was  comforted  by  them. 


my 


mm 


Possibly  some  of  us  have  not  yet  begun  to  do  so.  Should  wo  not 
emulate  the  example  of  the  Scots  Guards  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stndd  ? 
The  commanding-officer  at  Windsor  asked  the  soldiers  on  paiads  who 
would  volunteer  for  the  Ashanti  Expedition  to  step  one  pace  foiw»j_ 

Then,  expecting  one  or  two  only  to  step  forward,  he  turned  his 
when  he  looked  again  he  saw  the  regiment  precisely  as  he  had  seen  it  ht  loie. 

“  What !  ”  he  said,  “  the.  Scots  Guards,  and  no  volunteers  ?  ”  . ,  »  . 

Just  when  he  was  getting  angry,  another  officer  touched  his  arm,  am  sau  i 

“They  have  all  stepped  forward  and  volunteered.” 

Which  of  us  will  brook  the  dishonour  of  self-exclusion  from  the  hsy 
Shall  we  not  rather — S.V.’s,  or  otherwise — band  ourselves  togetkei 
one  heart  to  make  Jesus  King  ?  ” 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  RABI  OSHANA. 

BY  BENJAMIN  LABAREE,  D.D. 

There  entered  into  rest,  in  the  summer  of  1892,  at 
Ururnia,  Persia,  a  young  evangelist  whose  memory  will 
long  be  cherished  in  the  Evangelical  Nestorian  churches 
for  his  notable  conversion  and  subsequent  influence  as  a 
preacher,  Rabi  Osliana’s  father  was  a  greatly  esteemed 
pastor,  a  prominent  man  in  social  and  civil  affairs. 
The  son  had  been  pushed  through  his  education  too 
rapidly  for  his  good.  He  was  of  a  bright,  active  mind, 
but  immature  in  character  and  unsteady  in  purpose. 
So  when  he  had  finished  his  course  in  the  mission  col¬ 
lege,  and  theological  school  as  well,  it  was  rather  a 
problem  how  to  use  him.  Tho  a  churchmember,  and  in 
outward  deportment  fairly  correct,  it  was  scant  con¬ 
fidence  we  had  in  his  piety.  As  an  experiment  he  was 
given  a  school  to  teach.  From  the  first  he  chafed  in  his 
work.  He  came  often  to  his  superintendent  in  a  queru¬ 
lous  spirit  to  descant  on  his  troubles.  His  friends  were 
greatly  discouraged  over  him. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Oshana  came 
to  my  room  one  day  in  the  spring  of  1886  with  his  face 
more  cloudy  than  usual.  Not  doubting  he  had  some 
new  grievance  to  tell,  I  said  to  him  pleasantly,  as  he  sat 
down  by  my  side,  “  Well,  Oshana,  what  is  it  to-day?” 
I  can  never  forget  the  thrill  his  reply  sent  through  my 
soul.  In  tones  of  the  deepest  distress,  and  smiting  his 
thigh  with  Oriental  emphasis,  he  exclaimed  :  My  sins, 
Mr.  Labaree  !  Oh,  my  sins !  I  know  not  what  to  do  on 
account  of  my  sins.  It  is  twenty-two  years  since  my 
mother  gave  me  birth,  and  every  one  of  those  years  has 
been  spent  in  sin  and  out  of  Christ.  And  now  what 
am  I  to  do?”  For  some  moments  he  continued  on 
in  this  strain  of  self-denunciation  and  despair.  My 
efforts  to  fix  his  attention  upon  Christ’s  boundless  grace 
made  little  impression.  He  sought  out  our  wisest 
spiritual  counsellors,  but  got  no  relief.  Temptation  to 
commit  a  great  sin,  as  he  afterward  stated,  had  revealed 
to  him  the  corruption  of  his  heart  and  terrified  him. 
Week  after  week  the  tumult  in  his  soul  continued,  and 
his  friends  feared  his  reason  would  give  way  under  the 
stress. 

His  father  found  him  sometimes  at  dead  of  night 
pacing  his  room,  with  his  hands  clasped  to  his  fevered 
head,  sometimes  kneeling  in  his  bed  praying.  He  spent 
hours  in  prayer  and  whole  days  in  fasting ;  he  made 
frank  confession  and  restitution  of  small  peculations 
from  mission  book  sales  ;  and  still  the  burden  of  guilt 
and  hopelessness  hung  over  him  like  an  angry  cloud. 

After  various  expedients  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to 
help  him  to  light  and  rest,  he  was  sent  on  a  long  col- 
porter’s  tour,  together  with  a  brother  of  experience. 
Here,  in  work  for  those  in  gross  spiritual  darkness,  he 
found  peace  and  joy  for  himself.  On  his  return  he  was 
aflame  with  faith  and  lofty  Christian  ideals.  In  the 
spirit  of  a  young  prophet  of  Israel  he  went  among  the 
churches,  calling  in  ringing  tones  for  a  higher  standard 
of  discipleship.  And  during  the  few  years  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  live,  the  sincerity  of  his  life  and  the  eloquence 
of  his  message  deeply  impressed  the  whole  church,  in¬ 
spiring  some  of  his  companions,  too,  to  a  consecration 
almost  as  shiniDg  as  his  own. 

New  York  city. 


“  Proclaim  ye  the  Joyful  Message  to  all  the  creation." 


If! 


IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD,  1890. 

Shall  the  generation  now  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  hear  the  Gospel? 

Two  thirds  of  the  people  of  the  earth  are  in  the  darkness  of  heathendom,  and  in  order  to 
find  out  what  God  would  have  His  servants  do  in  order  that  His  last  great  commission  may  be  j 
carried  out  AT  ONCE,  a  Missionary  meeting  for  fasting  and  prayer,  Bible  study,  testimony, 
presentation  of  facts  and  conference,  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  September  3d  to  J 

gth,  1890. 

Invited  Workers:  Bishop  William  Taylor;  Dr.  James  H.  Brookes;  W.  E.  Blackstone;  Rev. 
Geo.  F.  Pentecost;  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon;  C.  H.  Yatman;  Dr.  A.T.  Pierson;  James  Johnston,  M.  D., 
of  Jamaica;  Rev.  H.  L.  Hastings;  H.  W.  Frost;  Mr.  Orr  Ewing,  of  China;  Robert  E.  Speer;  T. 
C.  Horton;  A.  Nash;Chas.  E.  Hurlburt;  and  many  others. 

General  Information:  It  is  expected  that  the  Conference  will  be  called  to  order  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  at  7:30  p.  m.  A  local  committee  at  Indianapolis  are  looking  after  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  railroad  companies  will,  no  doubt,  grant  a  rate  of  one  and  one  third  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  Delegates  arriving  prior  to  Sept.  3d,  will  report  at  Y.  M.C.  A.  building,  No.  35 
North  Illinois  St.;  after  that  date  they  will  go  directly  to  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  corner 
Pennsylvania  and  Vermont  Sts.,  (taking  Pennsylvania  Street  Carat  Union  Station  for  door  of 
Church),  where  the  Sessions  of  the  Conference  will  be  held. 

You  are  invited  to  be  present. 

For  farther  particulars,  address  Geo.  S.  Fisher,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

One  hundred  thousand  missionaries  should  go  forth  ad  thin  twelve | 
months.  Wilt  you  he  one  of  them  ? 


r 


>  -  ---  4  •  -  -  -* 

Meanwhile  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel  in  human  society  is  the 
acknowledged  miracle  of  history.  Mr.  Lecky,  though  not  a  believer,  is 
constrained  to  say  :  “It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the 
world  an  ’deal  character,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  has  hilled  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love,  and  has  shown 
itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  temperaments,  and  conditions  ; 
has  not  only  been  the  highest  pattern  of  virtue  but  the  highest  incentive  to 
its  practice,  and  has  exerted  s*o  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  simple  record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  : 
regenerate  and  soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers,  1 
and  than  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.  This  has  indeed  been  the  well- 
spring  of  whatever  has  been  best  and  purest  in  the  Christian  life.  Amid  all 
the  sins  and  failings,  amid  all  the  priestcraft,  the  persecutions,  and  fanati- 
1  cism  which  have  defaced  the  Church,  it  has  preserved  in  the  character  of 
its  Founder  an  enduring  principle  of  regeneration.’’ 

And  the  late  Theodore  Parker,  with  all  his  unbelief,  could  say  :  “  Meas¬ 
ure  the  religious  character  of  Jesus  by  that  of  the  time  He  lived  in,  or  that 
of  any  time  or  any  place— yes,  by  the  doctrine  of  eternal  truth.  Consider 
what  a  work  His  words  and  deeds  have  wrought  in  the  world.  R.emember 
that  the  greatest  minds  have  seen  no  further,  and  have  added  nothing  to 
the  doctrine  of  religion  ;  that  the  richest  hearts  have  felt  no  deeper,  and 
[[added  nothing  to  the  sentiment  of  religion  ;  have  set  no  loftier  aim,  no  truer 
i  method  than  His,  of  perfect  love  to  God  and  man.  Measure  him  by  the 
shadow  He  has  cast  into  the  world — no,  by  the  light  He  has  cast  upon  it. 
Shall  we  be  told  that  such  a  man  never  lived  ? — the  whole  story  is  a  lie  ? 
Suppose  that  Plato  and  Newton  never  lived.  But  who  did  their  works  and 
thought  their  thoughts  It  takes  a  Newton  to  forge  a  Newton.  What 
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[given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  in  order  to  g’ive  reasons  why 
I  it  should  be  chosen. 

Dr.  Flynn  gave  some  startling  statistics  of  the  growth  of 
j Atlanta  Presbyterians.  He  said  that  when  the  Assembly 
last  met  in  Atlanta  the  population  was  89,000,  while  now  it 
(was  175,000;  that  there  were  then  nine  Presbyterian 
churches,  while  now  there  are  twelve;  that  then  there  were 
lover  3,000  members,  while  now  there  are  over  4,000.  The 
j  Atlanta  spirit  seems  to  affect  even  the  preachers. 

Dr.  Ogden  stated  that  their  plan  was  to  invite  four  Pres- 
'byterian  bodies  of  this  country  to  meet  there  at  the  same 
Itime,  viz.,  the  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  Church  in  the 
jU.  S.,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Associate 
j  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  each  evening 
would  be  devoted  to  a  grand  union  meeting  in  the  Audi-' 

1  torium,  where  they  would  be  addressed  on  some  vital  issue 
I  of  the  day  by  the  leading  men  of  this  country. 

Waco,  Texas,  also  invited  the  Assembly  to  meet  with 
them,  but  it  very  courteously  withdrew  in  favor  of  Atlanta. 
Even  Texas  has  not  nerve  enough  to  stand  up  against  the 
Atlanta  spirit  or  promises. 

This  relinquishment  means  that  the  succeeding  Assembly 
will  meet  in  Waco,  which,  by  the  way,  shows  that  Texans  not 
only  have  long  horns,  but  long  heads. 

But  Waco  was  not  the  only  city  that  sent  in  an  invitation. 
San  Francisco  even  wanted  us.  The  Stated  Clerk  read  an 
invitation  from  San  Francisco  addressed  to  the  “Ladies  and 
Gentlemen”  of  the  Southern  Church,  in  which  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  “Would  throw  open  their  golden  portals” 
to  ns.  The  Clerk  wrote  them  that  the  Assembly  was  always 
entertained  free  by  the  inviting  body,  and  asked  if  they 
were  ready  to  do  the  same.  It  evidently  threw  a  damper 
upon  the  meeting,  for  no  answer  was  ever  received. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  act  with  similar 
committees  from  the  other  represented  churches,  to  arrange 
the  union  exercises. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Pritchard,  one  of  our  Medical  Missionaries  to 
the  Congo,  made  a  most  interesting  address.  He  quoted 
Bishop  Lambeth,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  as  saying  that 
!  the  Congo  Mission  work  of  the  Southern  Church  was  his 
ideal  of  what  a  mission  should  be,  which  is  high  praise  com¬ 
ing  from  such  a  missionary  expert  as  Bishop  Lambeth. 

The  point  made  by  Dr.  Pritchard  was  that  the  Southern 
Church  was  more  directly  responsible  for  the  evangelization 
[of  Africa  because  no  other  people  knew  the  negro  as  we 
or  could  manage  him  better. 

In  proof  of  this  fact  he  called  attention  to  our  wonderful 
success  in  the  Congo  field,  a  success  far  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  mission  in  that  region.  There  are  between 
8  000  and  9,000  communicants,  and  there  are  villages  evange  - 
I  ized  without  the  knowledge  of  the  missionaries.  These  native 
t  evangelists  are  men  of  remarkable  consecration,  giving  up 

everything  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence 
was  presented.  It  showed  that  not  one  of  the  committees 
had  received  the  full  amount  asked  for  by  the  last  Assem  y. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  change  in  the 
method  of  collection  was  made  during  the  past  year,  and  we 
have  President  Lincoln’s  authority  that  it  is  never  wise  to 
swap  horses  while  crossing  the  stream. 

One  of  the  most  startling  changes  made  by  this  commit- 
tee  was  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Chester  from 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee.  This 
matter  will  come  up  on  Saturday,  when  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Chester  will  no  doubt  make  a  fight  in  his  behalf.  Dr.  Chester 
[has  held  this  office  for  eighteen  and  a  half  years,  and_under 


lusdTrecnonfhe  work  has  grown  wonderfully,  Forleimir 
twelve  years  he  has  been  under  fire,  but  each  time  he  has 
defeated  his  adversaries.  This  dissatisfaction,  however,  has 
been  persistently  growing,  and  no  doubt  it  was  in  deference 
to  this  feeling  and  with  a  desire  to  restore  general  confidence 
in  the  work  that  the  Systematic  Beneficence  Committee 
made  its  recommendation. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  this  scribe  to  argue  questions, 
but  only  to  record  the  doings  of  the  Assembly.  Yet  be 
would  like  to  remark  that  sometimes  people  can  go  further 
and  fare  worse. 

Each  year  the  Northern  and  Southern  Assemblies  mu¬ 
tually  exchange  bouquets,  and  it  requires  no  little  ingenuity  * 
to  avoid  indulging  in  platitudes  or  “chestnuts.  This  year 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence, 


Rev.  Dr.  Jas.  I.  Yance,  sent  the  following:  “Please  convey  I 


Brer 

to  your  Assembly  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the  General  : 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  || 
Welcome  South :  May  the  things  we  hold  in  common,  both  | 
past  and  present,  as  well  as  our  common  Lord,  keep  our 
friendship  sweet,  our  faith  steadfast,  and  our  work  invinci-  | 
ble,”  which  we  hold  to  be  both  graceful  and  expressive.  | 
On  Saturday  morning,  after  the  regular  docket  had  been  f 
gone  through,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic  | 
Beneficence  came  up,  and  as  the  Assembly  was  keyed  up  f 
with  suppressed  excitement,  needing  only  a  spark  to  kindle  > 
a  mighty  flame  that  would  injure  more  than  one  cause,  the 
Moderator  very  wisely  called  on  Dr.  Tenney,  of  Texas,  to  & 
offer  a  special  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  I 
there  were  many  issues  involved  in  its  discussion. 

The  first  debate  sprung  up  over  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  that  we  raise  one  milfon,  five  hundred  | 
thousand  dollars  for  the  benevolent  worfc  of  the  Assembly, 
and  that  four  fexecutive  Committees  should  attempt  this, 
“with  the  help  of  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement." 

It  was  objected  to  this  last  clause  that  the  Assembly  was 
officially  recognizing  a  movement  over  which  it  had  no  con¬ 
trol.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  there  cropped  out  now  and 
then  a  slight  prejudice  against  the  movement,  which  is  nat¬ 
ural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  of  its  members 
have  in  public  print  reflected  upon  the  lack  of  results  of 
the  regular  ministry. 

For  a  time  there  was  some  excitement,  and  members  were 
trying  to  get  the  floor  in  every  direct'on,  and  ill-advised  ad¬ 
herents  of  each  side  began  to  exchange  the  usual  courtesies  j 
shown  on  such  occasions.  Suddenly,  however,  through  the 
sanctified  common  sense  of  the  Moderator,  and  the  le'e'~ 
iheadedness  of  the  brethren,  it  subsided.  Many  questioned 
the  constitutionality  of  the  movement,  and  nowhere  else 
than  in  a  court  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  would 
such  a  question  arise  or  be  discussed. 

Years  ago  the  writer,  in  reporting  the  action  of  the  Synod 
of  Virginia  in  condemning  lay  evangelism,  made  the  remark 
that  in  the  debate  there  were  two  parties;  each  wished  for 
souls  to  he  saved,  but  one  side  demanded  that  they  should 
only  be  saved  in  a  constitutional  way,  but  it  was  his  opinion 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  one  soul  was  of  more  value  than  ; 
many  constitutions. 

It  was  shown  by  frequent  citations  from  the  Digest  that 
other  Assemblies  had  more  than  once  recognized  this  great 
movement,  and  thus  the  opposition  fell  through,  and  tie 
recommendation  was  adopted  without  more  than  one  or  t 
dissenting  votes,  which  goes  to  show  that  while  Southern 
Presbyterians  are  great  on  constitutional  points  they  have 
a  sub-stratum  of  sanctified  common  sense  that  generally 

comes  to  their  rescue. 

When  that  item  in  the  report  referring  to  the  retireme 
of  Dr.  Chester  from  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Execut 
Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  was  reached,  Dr.  0 


famed  that  their  action  was  due  to  a  desire 
pursue  business  methods  in  the  work,  and  that  it  did  %  not 
propose  to  dispense  with  Dr.  Chester’s  services  entirely 
He  called  attention  to  that  provision  in  the  report  that 
allowed  the  committees  to  elect  all  Department  'Superintend¬ 
ents,  Field  Secretaries  or  Assistants. 

Dr.  Chester  then  took  the  floor  amidst  intense  excitement 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly.  He  spoke  of  his  struggles 
through  the  night,  his  prayer  for  grace  to  look  at  the  good 
of  the  cause  above  all  personal  feelings,  and  then  he  asked 
that  the  majority  report  recommending  the  election  of  Dr. 
Egbert  Smith  be  adopted.  He  said  further  that  he  would 
serve  the  Church  in  the  ranks,  if  necessary,  but  in  what¬ 
ever  capacity  it  was,  he  would  give  to  her  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life. 

This  is  but  a  poor  account  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
touching  speeches  that  I  have  ever  heard,  and  when  it  was 
over,  Dr.  Chester  had  not  only  plucked  victory  from  the 
jaws  of  defeat,  but  he  occupied  a  higher  position  than  any 
vote  of  the  Church  could  give  him.  He  was  greater  than  he 
that  had  taken  a  city. 

Dr.  Egbert  Smith  then  took  the  floor,  and  stated  that 
some  one  had  stated  that  he  had  conspired  against  Dr. 
Chester.  With  much  indignant  feeling  he  denied  that  he  had 
spoken  on  the  subject,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Chester 
was  a  dear  friend  whose  services  he  highly  valued. 
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AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 
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Dr.  Smith ’s  indignation  was  justifiable,  and  his  language 


none  too  strong  under  the  circumstances,  yet  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  no  one  has  ever  heard  the  rumor,  and  even  if  they 


had,  he  would  not  have  believed  it.  Some  men’s  reputation 


is  such  that  falsehood  falls  harmlessly  at  their  feet,  and 
such  a  man  is  Dr.  Smith. 

Dr.  J.  I.  Vance  made  one  of  the  most  tactful  as  well  as 


tender  speeches  made.  He  referred  to  the  railroad’s  custom 


of  putting  gold  braid  on  their  servants  according  to  the 


'but  now  you,”  he  said,  “propose  to 


years  of  services, 
tear  the  braid  from  the  sleeve  of  this  faithful  servant.” 

Dr.  Vance  then  moved  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  be  passed,  doing  this,  as  he  said,  in  the  interest  | 
of  harmony  and  of  the  cause  of  Missions. 

Dr.  Snedecor  made  a  manly  speech,  full  of  humor,  yet  as 
independent  as  a  Mountaineer. 

In  passing  this  item  the  Assembly  conferred  upon  its  dif¬ 
ferent  committees  powers  equal  to  any  ever  exercised  by  the 
Boards,  so  strongly  censured  by  Thornwell  in  that  cele¬ 
brated  debate.  They  can  now  employ  whom  they  please,  and 
as  many  as  they  please,  and  no  one  can  molest  them  nor 
make  them  afraid. 

This  completes  the  proceedings  of  the  week. 


Washington,  July  17.— The  republio  of 
Costa  Rica  stands  as  an  object  lesson  to  its 
wrangling  neighbors.  It  takes  no  part  in 
their  quarrels  and  has  had  no  domestio 
revolution  for  many  years.  It  is  the 
smallest  of  the  five  republics  in  matter  of 
population;  it  is  ahead  of  its  neighbors  in 
the  matter  of  foreign  business;  and  is,  by 
reason  of  its  political  history,  the  most 
notable  of  the  group. 

The  total  commerce  of  the  five  republics, 
according  to  the  latest  available  statistics, 
amounts  to  about  $53,000,000  a  year.  With 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
the  region  Costa  Rica  does  30  per  cent,  of 
the  foreign  trade.  Using  the  latest  official 
returns  the  record  is  as  follows: 


]  A-r-Vv- 


Popu- 

Com- 

Per 

lation. 

merce. 

Capita,  j 

$8.00  U 

Guatemala.. . . 

_ 1,842,000 

115,082,000 

Nicaragua . 

6,836,000 

13.50  | 

Honduras . 

5,392,000 

10.00  %:  '  . 

Salvador . 

9,986,000 

10.00  [  ' 

Costa  Rica.... 

16,081,000 

50.00  ] 

As  the  returns  are  neither  up  to  date  nor 
absolutely  accurate,  approximate  figures 
are  used  for  the  commerce  per  capita. 
Using  such  figures  as  are  available,  another 
table  of  trade  contrast  may  be  presented 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  commercial 
development: 

GUATEMALA . 


1896. 

1906. 

Imports. . 

... . . . $11,429,000 

$7,220,000 

Exports . . . 

. .  9,972,000 

7,136,000 

NICARAGUA. 

1898. 

1905. 

Imports. . . 

$3,447,000 

Exports. . . 

3,389,000 

HONDURAS. 

1899. 

1906. 

Imports. . . 

$2,511,000 

Exports. . . 

2,879,000 

SALVADOR. 

1896. 

1905. 

Imports. . . 

$4,346,000  ' 

Exports. . . 

5,640,000  1 

COSTA  RICA. 

1896. 

■  1906.  K 

Imports. . . 

$7,278,000^: 

Exports. . . 

8,803,000 1 

While  the  use  of  the  returns  of  individuals 
years  for  purposes  of  comparison  is  some-5 

times  unfair  and  sometimes  misleading,  the  I 
figures  quoted  here  fairly  illustrate  the  gen-| 
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eral  economic  progress  of  the  countries  off  8 
almost,  constant  disturbance  in  comparison  j, 
with  development  in  a  neighboring  country  h 
in  which  peace  is  maintained.  The  eco- 
nomic  growth  of  Costa  Rica  is  well  defined,  f 
The  increase  in  the  exports  of  Honduras  is , 
due  largely  to  the  demand  for  bananas  in  r 
the  United  States.  Guatemala  shows  prac-  - 
tically  no  commercial  progress,  and  Nicar-  ? 
agua  and  Salvador  show  very  little. 

Leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration  the 
matter  of  the  loss  of  human  life  during  the  jf 
domestic  and  international  rows,  the  moral  p 
of  these  figures  is  obvious.  The  rows  don’t  K 
pay.  They  are  created  by  the  few  and  paid  r 
for  by  the  many.  They  are  created  by  | 
personal  ambition,  and  patriotism  has  little 
or  no  place  in  them.  The  execution  or  the  A- 
■  exile  of  a  score  or  two  of  these  political  pests  V 
and  a  brief  term  of  joint  suzerainty  under  [ 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  would  work  | 
wonders  in  that  community  and  may  yet} 1 
become  imperative. 
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■CHRISTIAN  OBLIGATION  TO  THE  HEATHEN. 

ONE  of  the  most  vigorous  missionary  books  that 
have  recently  come  into  our  hands  is  God  s 
Missionary  Plan  for  the  World,  by  Bishop  J. 

W.  Bashford.  (2s.  net.  Methodist  Publish¬ 
ing  House).  The  author’s  point  of  view  is  that  the 
Divine  purpose  contemplates  not  only  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  but  the  Christianization  of  the 
peoples.  When  all  have  heard  the  Gospel  message, 
the  former  end  will,  he  says,  have  been  gained ;  but 
the  latter  will  only  be  accomplished  “  when  every 
human  being  accepts  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  and 
I  when  the  inner  spirit  and  the  outward  conduct  of  each 
;  are  transformed  by  Christ.”  There  are,  however, 

;  those  among  our  readers  who  do  not  feel  that  the  call 
to  the  Church  in  the  present  dispensation  includes  all 
this. 

Some  of  the  author’s  points  are  illustrated  from  Ins 
experience  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Missions  ;  but  he  speaks  from  an  evident  ripeness  of 
judgement  and  breadth  of  view  that  make  his  unsparing 
home-thrusts  all  the  more  telling.  The  inadequate¬ 
ness  of  the  general  conception  of  duty  in  regard  to 
foreign  missions  is  set  out  in  the  plainest  terms. 
Correcting  false  conclusions,  Bishop  Bashford  calls 
attention  to  such  facts  as  that  it  is  not,  alter-,  all,  the 
missionaries  who  ask  for  men  and  money,  nor  is  it  the 
Church  which  calls  on  its  members  to  make  sacrifices 
in  this  way.  The  command  is  from  God,  and  He  pro¬ 
vides  the  resources. 

This  book  took  shape  through  the  author  meeting 
with  Dr.  Horton’s  “  The  Bible  a  Missionary  Book,” 
after  which  he  read  the  Scriptures  through  in  this 
special  light.  As  a  result,  he  shows  with  great  force 
how  clear  and  ample  is  the  missionary  teaching,  not 
only  in  the  New  Testament  but  the  Old,  the  message 
inhering  in  the  very  texture.  There  is  an  almost 
startling  directness  in  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
goes  to°the  root  of  the  matter  on  such  points  as  the 
close  connection  between  living  up  to  oar  spiritual 
privileges  and  the  doing  of  the  work.  The  Digli 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  field  are  described, 
and  by  no  means  minimised,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  reader  will  find  that  there  has  been  impressed  on 
him  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
not  to  go.  The  question  of  giving  is  treated  with  the 
same  clear  personal  application.  . 

The  book  abounds  with  good  things.  It  will  cause 
much  searching  of  heart  among  Christian  people  who 
read  it,  for  it  shows  how  much  reason  the  Church  at 

^arge  has  to  be  ashamed  of  its 

are  seeKinn  g  tmiclr  with  an  adviser  full  ot  the 

being  brought  into  touch  wu  ^  reading  ot 

tenderest  sympathy.  ’  to  see  that  they  ought 

th.se  ’tTm  Ubt  to  f  • 
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of  God  among  the  heathen. 


It  would  seem  that  our  hope  that  we  were  to  have  an 
indigenous  apostle  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Swami  Dharma- 
nanda  Muhabharati  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  lie  seems 
to  have  takeu  alarm  at  the  sudden  notoriety  achieved  by 
the  publication  of  his  “Yogi  and  his  Message.”  Like  the 
famous  lecture  ol  Kdsheb  Chandar  Sen  on  “  Jesus  Christ 
Europe  aud  Asia”,  this  pamphlet  has  aroused  the  spirit  of 
persecution  ;  and,  like  tb6  famous  Bra h mo  leader,  he  finds 
it  to  be  wise,  or  at  least  discreet,  to  set  up  a  disclaimer.  He 
uow  wishes  it  to  be  “widely  proclaimed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  world,”  that  “I  Dharrnananda 
Mahabbarati  do  hereby  declare  with  all  my  heart,  bead, 
mind  and  soul,  that  all  attempts  to  cbristiauize  India  will 
i  be  as  futile  as  to  search  for  a  pin  or  a  needle  in  the  Persian  \ 
\  Gulf  or  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Christianity  is  an  utter  failure  I 
I  in  India.”  _ _ _  — J 


v-  .i 

A  Chair  of  Missions 

Editor  “  Indian  Witness  — 

I  notice  that  in  your  remarks  on  the  article  i 
id  the  Christian  World  by  Mr.  Bitton  you  give  ■ 
a  very  tepid  commendation  to  his  proposal.  1 
“  The  chair  of  Missions  would  be  a  fine  thing”:  i 
as  one  says  :  “  He  is  a  capital  fellow,  ”  to  save 
one’s  Christian  charity  before  the  inevitable  [' 

“  but — he  isn’t  really  much  good  ,”  or  some-  ( 
thing  to  that  effect.  You  think  that  the  inter¬ 
course  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  visitors  * 
to  mission  fields  is  far  more  valuable.  But  § 
why  put  the  one  over  against  the  other  ?  May 
pious  planet  pilgrims  be  manifold  multiplied  ;  > 
but  do  the  impressions  which  they  take  back 
absolve  the  church  from  the  duty  of  collating 
the  facts  and  summing  up  the  experiences  of 
centuries  and  continents  so  as  to  bring  the 
results  to  bear  on  the  world  wide  task  of  God’s 
great  army  ?  Is  the  warfare  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  of  non-professionals,  and  pamph- 
I  lets  for  the  generality  (both  priceless  in  their 
i  way)  without  the  lifeloDg  study  nf  experts  who 
form  an  intelligence  department  for  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ? 

Again,  the  proposal  voiced  by  Mr.  Bitten  is 
\  quite  compatible  with  opposite  views  as  to  the 

I  amount  of  success  hitherto  gained  in  mission- 
i  ary  work.  To  complain  that  none  has  been 
1  granted  would  be  the  part  of  blindness  and  in- 
I  gratitude  ;  but  to  say  that  there  are  no  weak 
I  points  in  our  methods  and  that  a  considerable 
;  amount  of  labour  is  not  wasted  because  o 
|  remediable  defects  in  preparation  or  procedure 
i  or  mutual  adjustments  would  be  hardly  less 
a  fatuous.  Surely,  then,  whatever  will  tend  to 
I  economise  the  forces  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
k  God,  and  to  put  His  talents  to  the  best  lnter- 
4  est,  must  be  acceptable  to  Him  and  helpful  to 
>  us.  And  in  order  to  compass  those  ends 
9  effectually  we  need  to  view  the  work  and  its 
1  development  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  task  which  j 
H  cannot  be  justly  exacted  from  the  overburden- 
Bed  worker  in  the  field  nor  from  visitors  who  I 
M  have  other  duties  of  their  own  in  home  lands. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  more  a 
|  length  the  case  of  Missionary  Professorships  in 
I  The  East  and  the  West  *  for  April  1906, 
I  with  special  reference  to  the  Anglican  com- 
|  munion,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  find  that  the 
■  Christian  World  is  advocating  the  same  need 
M  for  English  Christendom  as  a  whole  That  the  | 

■  professors  of  Foreign  Missions  should  be  if 
H  possible,  men  of  practical  experience  in  the 
If  mission  field  is  a  reasonable  demand  :  but  we 
I  missionaries  would  be  ungrateful  if  we  under¬ 
valued  the  services  rendered  to  our  cause  by  I 

■  such  man  as  Dr.  Waroeck,  the  professor  of  Mis¬ 
sions  at  Halle,  who  have  never  set  foot  in  the 

■  mission  field,  yet  to  whom  many  a  missionary, 

■  (including  the  writer)  owes  an  unforgettable. 
■  debt  for  first  lessons  in  a  broad  grasp  of 

■  principles  of  missions.  Germany  and  America 

■  are  at  present  ahead  of  England  in  this  pursuit, 
9  but  it  is  a  race  in  which  each  competitor  may 
H  unfeignedly  rejoice  in  his  neighbour  s  success, ; 
^whil/striving  to  outdo  him  for  the  good  of  the 

I  whole  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Indian! 

■  WITNESS  will  help  to  stimulate  the  competi- 

■  tjrs  with  broad  minded  sympathy  ? 

|  H.  U.  Weitbrecht. 

^  Batata-  - - 


foreign  fpssxous. 


STRIA. 

Dr.  Jessup  has  estimated  that  thirty  years  ago  not  twenty 
women  in  Syria  could  read.  That  a  change  lias  taken  place 
since  Protestant  schools  have  been  established.  In  1845, 
the  first  boarding  school  for  Syria  was  opened  in  Beirut. 
Three  years  ago,  there  were  120  pupils  in  the  school,  repre¬ 
senting  eight  different  sects.  The  Tripoli  school  for  girls 
has  about  forty-five  boarders.  An  old  graduate  of  Sidon 
Seminary  brought  her  little  daughter  to  place  her  in  the 
school.  On  leaving,  instead  of  the  usual  Arab  saying,  “  This 
child  is  no  longer  mine,  but  wholly  yours,”  she  said,  “Only 
her  bones  are  mine,  but  the  rest  are  yours.”  There  is  a 
boy’s  school  at  Sukel  Ghurb,  Mt  Lebanon,  where  many  of 
the  pupils  are  Druzes.  Here  and  there  in  Syria,  a  young 
priest  is  quietly  preaching  Moody’s  or  Spurgeon’s  sermons. 

With  some  very  serious  and  trying  faults,  the  Syrians  are 
a  gifted  race.  They  are  keen,  quick,  calculating,  versatile, 
thrifty,  kind-hearted  and  hospitable,  ready  in  speech,  and 
with  special  aptitude  for  languages.  Nature  has  done  her 
part  toward  fitting  them  to  be  the  missionary  leaven  among 
tliescoresof  millions  who  may  be  reached  by  Arabic.  Prov¬ 
idence  also  has  been  paving  the  way  by  the  remarkable 
revival  among  them  of  education  and  civilization,  and  now 
by  their  new  passion  for  emigration,  that  has  planted  tem¬ 
porarily  not  less  than  30,000  of  them  in  Australia,  Brazil 
and  the  United  States.  When  grace  shall  have  taken  strong 
possession,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  some  happy  day, 
in  the  not  very  distant  future,  they  will  till  in  Oriental  mis¬ 
sions  some  such  place  as  their  Phoenician  ancestors  did  in| 
commerce  ? 

Miss  Mary  Eddy  is  the  tirst  woman  admitted  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  in  Turkey.  She  was  born  in  Syria  twenty-] 
five  years  ago,  and  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W .  W.  Eddy,, 
a  missionary  at  Beirut  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  a  registered  surgeon  and 
physician  in  Newr  York  City.  She  passed  her  examination 
in  the  Medical  Military  School  in  Constantinople,  and  later 
before  a  board  of  thirteen  physicians,  mostly  pashas  of  high 
rank.  Miss  Eddy  was  careful  not  to  be  admitted  by  special 
favor,  in  order  that  her  admission  might  be  a  test  case  and 
open  the  way  for  other  women  after  her. 

The  missionaries  sometimes  go  a  distance  of  six  miles  to 
hold  a  communion  service  in  a  neighboring  village.  They 
travel  on  horseback,  babies  and  all,  and  carry  in  the  saddle¬ 
bags  the  table  cover,  napkin,  bread,  and  a  communion  cup 
and  platter.  The  villagers  provide  the  wine.  _  As  soon  as 
service  is  over  a  rude  wooden  box,  with  a  slot  in  the  lid,  is 
placed  on  the  table,  and  one  after  another  they  come  for¬ 
ward  and  put  in  their  offerings.  Abeih  and  Zahleh  are  the 
inland  stations  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

In  a  large  village  in  Syria  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  held 
a  town  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  school  and 
driving  away  the  teacher,  who  preached  on  Sunday.  One 
man,  although  a  Maronite,  picked  up  his  ten-year-old  boy 
and  carried  him  into  the  midst  of  the  gathering,  saying, 
“Now,  hear  this  boy  read  and  recite,  and  if  we  have  any 
priest  or  man  in  our  village  who  can  do  as  well,  then  I  will 
help  you ;  but  if  not,  the  school  will  stay.”  The  result  was 
that  the  school  was  allowed  to  stay. 


■ 


“  AFTER  MANY  DAYS.” 

Robert  louis  Stevenson,  the  distin¬ 
guished  writer,  who  lived  in  Samoa  for  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  and  knew  and  praised 
missionary  work,  says  of  one  native  missionary  in 
these  Southern  islands,  “he  was  the  best  specimen 
of  the  Christian  hero  I  ever  met.”  Of  another 
native  missionary,  Kekela,  who  labored  in  the  can¬ 
nibal  island  of  Hiva-oa,  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  this  story: 

“  The  boats  of  an  American  whaler  put  into  a  bay  in 
Hiva-oa  shortly  after  a  Peruvian  slaver  had  kid¬ 
napped  a  number  of  the  people.  In  revenge  the 
islanders  attacked  the  whaler’s  boats.  The  boats 
escaped,  but  the  mate  was  captured.  Kekela  saved 
him  from  being  killed  and  eaten  by  giving  up  as  a 
ransom  every  valuable  he  had.  He  kept  the  mate  in 
his  own  house  till  one  day  a  ship  came  in  sight. 
Then,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he  had  the  mate 
rowed  out  to  the  ship.  The  American  Government 
sent  the  brave  fellow  a  gold  watch  and  a  sum  of 
money  in  acknowledgment  of  his  heroic  kindness. 

In  his  letter  of  thanks,  he  said:  ‘  When  I  saw  one  of 
your  countrymen  about  to  be  baked  and  eaten,  as  a 
pig  is  eaten,  I  ran  to  save  him,  full  of  pity  and  grief 
at  the  evil  deed  of  these  benighted  people.  As  to 
this  friendly  deed  of  mine  in  saving  Mr.  Whalon,  its 
seed  came  from  your  great  land,  and  was  brought  by 
certain  of  your  countrymen,  who  had  received  the 
love  of  God.  It  was  planted  in  Hawaii,  and  I  brought  : 

1 _ 1  T7 _ _  1  _  .  J  ■ 


it  to  plant  in  this  land.  From  your  land  a  most 
precious  seed  was  brought  to  the  land  of  darkness. 
Great  is  my  debt  to  missionaries  who  have  taught  me 
all  things  pertaining  to  this  life  and  to  that  which  is 
to  come.’  ” 
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It  is  but  seldom  that 
stress  is  laid  upon  the 


Gold  from 
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obverse  side  of  Foreign  i 
Missions,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  Church 

Christ 'to  the  heathen  cirmhsTsh/e/l  1?™-  ttfilH 


LONE  WOLE  TALKS  RELIGIOl 


Three  Converted  Indians  at  the  Calvary  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  Yesterday. 


The  converted  Indian  chiefs.  Lone  Wolf, 
A-Ha-Tone,  and  Buffalo  Meat  addressed  the 
congregation  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church 
last  night.  Lone  Wolf  and  A-Ha-Tone  are 
members  of  the  Kiowa  Nation.  Buffalo  Meat  is 
a  Cheyenne.  Lone  Wolf  has  had  a  picturesque 
career.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  last  Kiowa  up¬ 
rising,  was  captured  and  sent  in  chains  to  Flor¬ 
ida.  In  1896  he  was  converted,  and  since  then 
has  been  doing  missionary  work  among  his 
brethren. 

Buffalo  Meat  and  Lone  Wolf  cannot  talk 
English.  They  spoke  last  night  in  the  Cheyenne 
language.  A-Ha-Tone  interpreted  their  remarks. 
Lone  Wolf's  appeal  to  the  whites  follows: 

“  When  the  Great.  Spirit  created  the  world.  He 
divided  it  into  two  great  seasons— one  warm  and 
the  other  cold.  The  warm  season  brings  light 
and  life;  the  grass  springs  up,  the  birds  sing, 
there  is  growth  and  development  to  fruit,  and 
joy  and  gladness.  The  cold  season  brings  death 
and  desolation;  the  grass  dies,  the  trees  ore  bare, 
the  fruits  aro  gone,  the  animals  become  weak 
and  poor,  the  very  water  turns  hard,  there  is  no 
joy,  no  gladness. 

You  Christian  white  people  are  like  the 
summer.  You  have  life  and  warmth  and  light 
and  knowledge.  The  poor,  wild  Indians  are 
like  the  winter;  we  have  no  growth,  no  knowl¬ 
edge.  no  joy,  no  gladness.  Won’t  you  share 
your  summer  with  us  1  Won’t  you  help  us  with 
the  light  and  life,  that  we  may  have  joy  and 
gladness  and  knowledge  and  eternal  life  here- 

■Hi 


of  Christ  'to  the  heathen  emphasized.  Rev. 
Principal  Forsyth,  D.D.,  has  done  this  in  a 
powerful  way  in  a  recent  sermon  preached 
before  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
Incidentally  he  propounds  two  truisms,  deserv- 
ing  careful  thought  in  these  days  of  a  passionate 
rush  1°  the  mechanical  side  of  existence,  that 
the  missionary  Gospel  is  the  only  imperial 
■  principle  in  permanence,”  and  that  “  not  all 
g|||  the  pushing  premiers  of  the  time  can  secure 
place  if  we  are  too  energetic  to  wait  upon 
Lord.  Dr.  Forsyth  says  : — 

The  Church  may  make  saints,  but  it  is  always 
apostles  that  make  the  Church.  When  we  speak  of 
t!le  8reat  °f  the  Church  on  the  heathen,  we 

KHl  s  *0«ld  not  lot^t.tlie.grg^t  blessina  of  the.  heathen  to 
iHHOi  the  Church.  The  receivingoTTKem  has  been  t,,7l„ 
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Cnurcn-TTself  life  from  the  dead.  The  Church  has 
more  faith  in  its  own  Gospel  because  of  its  proved 
power  abroad.  It  is  more  sure  of  its  own  word.  And 
it  feels  it  to  be  not  only  a  true  word  and  a  mighty, 
but  a  more  pitiful  word.  Every  missionary  is 
preaching  to  the  church  that  sent  him  no  less 
than  to  the  churches  he  founds.  When  we  speak 
of  the  action  of  grace,  do  not  forget  the  reaction 
of  grace.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep.  The  Gospefs 
word  to  the  world  includes  also  its  echo  to  the 
’  inch. 
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GENERATION. 


BY  LUTHER  D.  AVISHARD, 

Secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Not  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  has  the  Church  re¬ 
ceived  a  bolder  summons  than  that  contained  in  the  watch 
cry  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Movement  of 
America  and  Great  Britain:  “The  Evangelization  of  the 
World  in  this  Generation  !”  Is  the  Church  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  really  responsible  for  the  completion  of  the  evangel¬ 
istic  enterprise  ?  The  leaders  of  this  movement  reply,  The 
Church  cannot  until  further  revelation  modifies  her  theol¬ 
ogy,  transfer  the  evangelization  of  her  contemporaries  to 
auy  subsequent  agency  in  this  world  or  the  world  to 
come. 

What  human  agencies  and  principles  are  involved  in  the 
immediate  world- wide  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  When 
the  Church  ceases  to  “  play  at  foreign  missions,”  as  Alex¬ 
ander  Duff  is  said  to  have  charged  her  with  doing,  when 
she  puts  on  her  strength  for  the  last  crusade  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion  she  will  bring  into  large  requisition  the  three  already 
well-recognized  factors  in  missionary  enterprise,  namely , 
missionaries,  money  and  administrative  capacity.  Two 
important  principles  also  will  doubtless  receive  due  rec 
ogDition  f  first,  territorial  division,  that  is,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  among  the  Churches  of  all  unoccupied  fields  and  the 
reapportionment  of  certain  fields  which  are  at  present  cul¬ 
tivated  by  too  many  different  denominations;  second, 
such  distribution  of  the  missionary  force  as  will  cover  the 
entire  area  of  the  foreign  mission  fields.  Let  us  consider 
the  three  great  factors  in  foreign  missionary  work  in  the 
light  of  these  two  fundamental  principles. 

First,  The  Missionary  Force.  How  large  a  force  is  needed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  during  this  genera¬ 
tion  ?  The  following  figures  are  used  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  vivid  illustration ;  their  approximate  accuracy  is  not 
even  insisted  upon  ;  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  double  them 
or  divide  them  by  two.  Over  three  years’  travel  in  twenty 
foreign  mission  lands,  during  which  a  thousand  mission 
aries  were  met  at  two  hundred  and  sixteen  stations,  im¬ 
pressed  the  writer  with  the  idea  that  figures  are  not  very 
far  from  a  reasonable  estimate.  There  are,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  about  1,000,000,000  people  outside  of  Europe,  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Australia  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  Gospel.  What  is  to  prevent  the  Churches, 
empowering  their  mission  boards  to  distribute  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  group  the  populations  into  companies  of  about 
200,000,  and  plant  a  mission  at  the  center  of  each  group, 
manned  on  the  average  by  a  half-dozen  missionaries? 
This  would  call  for  about  30,000  missionaries,  one-third  of 
whom  are  already  on  the  field  ;  to  be  supplied  by  an  evan¬ 
gelical  Church  numbering  about  40,000,000.  one  missionary 
for  about  1,300  members.  If  the  United  States,  in  view  of 
her  superior  wealth  and  other  advantages,  should  provide 
half  of  this  force,  it  would  drain  our  church  membership  of 
nearly  14,000,000,  only  to  the  extent  of  one  in  a  thousand. 
Whatever  criticism  may  be  made  of  such  a  proposal,  it 


I  cannot  be  called  extravagant.  Such  a  force  as  this, 


JassistecTby  the  native  Christians,  could,  without  doubt,  m 
1  the  course  of  thirty-three  years,  tell  again  and  again  to 
1  every  one  in  each  group  of  200,000  the  facts  and  meaning  ot 
the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Second,  Financial  Support  of  the  Enterprise.  The  pres¬ 
ent  cost  of  the  average  missionary,  including  all  the  out- 
hay  upon  the  work  for  which  he  stands,  is  upward  ot 
'  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Thirty-six  millions  for  the 
force  suggested  means  only  ninety  cents  a  year  or  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  cent  a  day  for  each  church  member  If  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  assumed  half  the  sum,  our  church  “e“berf^P 
would  be  taxed  only  one-third  of  a  cent  a  day. 

!  required  is  not  extravagant,  much  less  is  the  sum. 

Third  Administration.  Have  the  mission  boaids  ot  the 
Churches  in  Europe  and  America  sufficient  executive 
B  capacity  to  wield  as  large  a  force  and  administer  sue 

,  o  t„  fdcp  nf  t  he  vast  commercial,  military  an 


fund  ?  In  the  face  of  the  vast  commercial,  military  and 
it  nolitical  enterprises  conducted  by  the  Anglo  Saxons  alone, 
Bit  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  question  can  be 
II  doubtingly  asked.  India’s  population  of  281,000,000  was 
practically  counted  in  half  a  day  under  thesupeH)  execu-_ 


tive  managem^r^^ff^SntTshGovernment  in  India.  Dur-  i 
ing  the  writer’s  recent  tour,  he  heard  a  word,  well  known  | 
in  America  and  England,  so  often  that  he  doubts  if  any  Eng-  | 
lish  word  is  more  widely  known  throughout  the  world.  | 
It  was  the  word  Chicago.  In  the  mountains  of  W  estern  e 
Persia  this  word  was  heard,  and  in  the  heart  of  Kurdistan,  | 
and  along  the  Euphrates.  A  few  old  women  in  Mount  t 
Lebanon  were  hearddiscussing  the  three  greatest  countries 
of  the  west — Australia,  Brazil  and  Chicago.  The  city  by 
the  lake  has  actually  attained  national  dimensions  in  the 
minds  of  some  persons  in  the  Orient.  Why  ?  Because  a 
committee  of  enterprising  business  men  determined  to 
advertise  that  city  and  the  great  event  to  be  celebrated 
there,  and  it  almost  seems  that  they  did  it  at  the  earth’s 
remotest  bounds.  In  a  little  more  than  eighteen  months  a 
company  of  audacious,  liberal  business  men  made  a  degree 
of  progress  in  the  advertisement  of  their  city  which  com¬ 
pares  most  favorably  with  the  advance  made  by  the  Church 
during  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  of  her  history  in 
proclaiming  the  Name  above  every  name. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  dividing  the  territory 
and  distributing  the  force  are  more  serious  thau  those  in¬ 
volved  in  any  other  feature  of  the  enterprise.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Congregational  Churches  have,  however,  fur¬ 
nished  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  territorial 
distribution  in  Persia  and  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  union 
of  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Japan  is  also  a  hope¬ 
ful  indication  of  a  growing  spirit  of  concession  and  unity. 
However  difficult  this  task  is,  it  is  more  difficult  to  believe 
that  when  brought  to  a  final  test  the  Christians  of  this 
generation  will  jeopardize  the  salvation  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  South  America  for  the  sake  ot  perpetuating  denomina¬ 
tional  diff  erences  side  by  side  in  those  great  continents. 

The  generation  of  Christians  which  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  supreme  honor  of  completing  the  evangelistic  enter¬ 
prise,  will  accomplish  the  work  by  the  enlistment  of  such 
|  principles  and  methods  as  the  above.  Why  may  not  our 
jj  generation  win  this  honor  and  thus  roll  away  the  re- 
I  proach  of  the  Church’s  one  great  outstanding  sin  of 
I  omission  of  nineteen  centuries  ?  The  difficulties  to  be 
I  overcome  are  stupendous,  but  not  as  serious  as  the  sin  of 

I  continued  disobedience  to  the  last  command  of  Jesus.  The 

I  Church  has  again  and  again  throughout  its  history  met  in 
I  ecumenical  assembly  to  formulate  principles.  Why  may 
I  not  one  great  catholic  missionary  conference  be  convened 
I  for  the  settlement  of  principles  and  methods  by  which  the 
|  cause  so  dear  to  the  Son  of  God  may  be  consummated  ? 

1  New  York  City.  _ _ _ 
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Rev.  H.  L  Bowlby,  Pastor  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Appeals  for  Broader  Inter 
est  in  New  China. 


- 
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Prayers  for  the.  new  Chines  republic 
and  appeals  for  a  broader  interest  in 
this  great  nation  assuming  her  new  and 
representative  form  of  government 
marked  all  the  services  at  the  l'irst 
Presbyterian  church  Sunday.  The  morn¬ 
ing  hour  of  worship  was  entirely  given 
ever  to  this  thought,  the  pastor,  Rev.  H. 
■  ’  '  '  -  ' 
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‘The 


5  fri  g  "as^Tn's^  h  e  in  e , 

Most  Extraordinary  Appeal  Ever  Made 
I  to  the  Christian  Church,”  and  requesting 
that  prayer  be  offered  for  the  republic  of 
China  throughout  the  day  and  in  all  the 
services.  A  special  time  was  set  apart 
in  the  Sabbath  school  and  the  Christian 
Endeavor  society  and  the  prayer  in  the 
evening  "service  was  chiefly  in  form  of 
petition  for  that  nation. 

What  is  termed,  “an  act  without  pre¬ 
cedent  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
prompted  the  dominating  thought  of  the 
day.  On  April  17  the  government  of 
China  made  an  appeal  to  all  Christian 
churches  in  China  to  set  apart  April  27 
us  a  day  of  prayer  “that  China  may  be 
guided  to  a  wise  solution  of  her  critical 
[  problems,  this  being  regarded  as  strik- 
1  ing  evidence  of  extraordinary  changes 
in  the  nation  since  the  revolution.  ’  Tins 
i  appeal  was  distributed  broadcast  by 
|  telegraph  to  all  the  governors  and  high 
:  officials  within  whose  jurisdiction  Chris- 
I  tian  communities  were  to  be  found. 

I  Basing  his  sermon  on  Acts  xvi:9,  the 
j  pastor  explained  that  this  was  a  day 
when  men  were  seeing  visions  and 
dreaming  dreams.  That  for  years  the 
missionary  prophets  were  sending  ap¬ 
peals  to  us  and  sometimes  returning  to 
the  home  lands  to  tell  us  what  great 
things  God  was  doing  in  the  heathen  na¬ 
tions.  Like  Paul  we  have  seen  a  great 
vision  recently;  not  a  vision  of  a  man 
in  Macedonia  crying,  “Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us!”  but  a  vision 
has  appeared  to  us  of  400,000,000  people 
I  beseeching  us  to  come  and  help  tnem. 

!  Call  it  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  § 

1  if  we  will.  The  appeal  is  not  to  Con¬ 
fucius,  to  Budda,  to  the  Tacist  religion 
I  or.  the  revered  ancesters;  these  all  are 
losing  their  powers,  but  to  Christianity 
the  one  vital,  and  all  conquering  re- 
ligion. 

He  called  attention  to  the  relation  of 
our  country  to  China  and  showed  how 
the  appeal  of  the  board  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  should  be  heeded  by  every  uenom-  M 
ination  in  this  nation;  what  part  the 
life  and  works  of  Washington  and  Lin¬ 
coln  and  John  Hay  had  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  a  Republican  government 
and  the  passing  by  so  sound  and  mighty 
a  form  of  government  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.  He  urged  that  of  all  nations 
the  United  States  could  not  fail  to  do 
her  duty  and  deal  justly  and  generously 
by  China;  that  China  looks  to  us  for 
help,  that  already  we  »have  done  well 
the  act  of.  Secretary  Hay  on  the  Boxer 
indemnity  money  which  millions  were  | 
returned  to  China,  and  the  pronounce-  1 
ment  of  President  Wilson  regarding  the  t 
six  power  money  loan  have  properly  | 
placed  us  where  at  every  turn  we  must  B 
continue  to  show  the  hand  of  friend  and  | 
not  that  of  an  enemy  to  our  sister  re¬ 
public  infant  in  organization,  but 
mighty  millions  of  people  in  number. 

He  urged  that  our  nation  should  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  recognize  Hi 
this  new  government  in  China  and  Q 
pledge  encouragement  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity  and  her  K 
powers  as  a  government.  He  quoted  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen,  first  provisional  president, 
who  recently  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  at  Hangchow  college:  “If  it  were 
not  for  Christian  schools  there  would 
be  no  republic  of  China.”  and  he  added 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  open  Bible 
and  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the 
Christian  missionaries,  there  would 
have  been  no  Christian  schools.  He  di¬ 
rected  attention  to  prayer  for  the  na¬ 
tional  assembly  about  to  meet  and  for 
the  president  of  the  republic  yet  to  be 
elected,  for  the  constitution,  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  through  the  re-' 
public  and  the  election  of  strong,  effi- 
men  to  office. 


The  'Fi'rst  church  supports  Rev.  and- 
Mrs.  Carroll  H.  Yerkes  at  Wnsien,. 
China,  in  the  Shantung  province  and  an, 
especially  strong  interest  is  being  taken  y 
in  this  work,  emphasized  lately  in  the  M 
visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yerkes  to  the  t 
I  church  and  the  Laymen's  Missionary  con-  -■ 
Ive-ntion  held  in  our  city  last  February,  j 
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■not  necessary  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  should 

fat  all  times  make  an  impression  upon  tender  mi  Is 

land  even  if  it  does,  the  impression  is  wiped  off  as  soon 

las  boys  have  discarded  their  connection  with  the 

■  Christian  seminaries.  For  our  part  such  thinkers 

are  shortsighted.  They  think  and  wrongly  that 

the  effect  of  education  in  a  Mission  school  must  be 

synonymous  with  conversion  to  Christian  religion.  \\  e 

1  Say  this  is  an  effect  and  of  the  worst  type.  The 

1  Christian  education  effects  our  children  m  other  waj  s 

too.  If  you  mix  with  men  who  are  not  Christians 

B  but  who  have  been  brought  up  in  Christian  schools  you 

|  will  find  that  they  exhibit  a  great  aversion  to  their 

own  religion,  say  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  Like 

I  washerman’s  dog  they  show  their  tendency  to  neither 

\  They  are  neither  Christians,  nor  Hindus.  It 

1  difficult  to  efface  the  impression  that  has  taken  so 

deep  a  root.  It  is,  therefore,  a  duty  incumbent  on 

every  Indian  to  save  the  rising  generation  from  the 

S  evil  effect  which  education, imparted  m  Mission  schools 

produces.  Their  young  minds  are  susceptible  o 

any  impression,  false  or  right,  that  may  be  made  on 

them  They  are  docile,  credulous  and  are  disposed 

to  believe  what  they  are  taught.  They  have  no 

$  capacity  or  intelligence  to  distinguish  the  right  fiom 

the  wrong.  Hence  it  requires  no  great  power  of  mind 

1  to  make  them  believe  or  disbelieve  a  thing  It  is  to 

be  regretted  that  they  should  be  Per“ltfce^ 

taught  the  Bible  stories  which  are  the  work  of 

imagination  rather  than  of  judgment.  We  establish 

Samajes,  open  Orphanages,  make  arra^  ^ 

I  the  education  of  our  girls,  but  is  it  not  t  pity  that 

we  should  send  our  boys  to  the  mission  schools  to  be 

*  exposed  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  Christianity.  f 

exposea  w  wi  v  cageg  compete 


Sir  Philip  Sydney,  at  the  battle  near  Zut- 
phen,  displayed  the  most  undaunted  courage. 

He  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and, 
while  mounting  a  third,  was  wounded  by  a 
musket-shot  out  of  the  trenches,  which  broke 
the  bone  of  his  .thigh.  He  returned  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  on  horseback  to  the  camp; 
and  being  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood  and 
parched  with  thirst  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  he  called  for  drink.  It  was  present¬ 
ly  brought  him ;  but,  as  he  was  putting  the 
vessel  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  wounded  soldier, 
who  happened  to  be  carried  along  at  that  in¬ 
stant,  looked  up  to  it  with  wistful  eyes.  The  ■ 
gallant  and  generous  Sydney  took  the  flagon  I 
from  his  lips  just  when  he  was  going  to  drink  I 

flea's 

....In  illustration  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
critical  instinct  works,  we  call  attention  to  a  notice un  The 
Critic  of  the  poems  of  John  B.  Tabb.  It  quotes  the  follow¬ 
ing  bit  of  Christmas  verse  entitled  “  Out  of  Bounds  ’  : 

“  a  little  Boy  of  heavenly  birth, 

But  far  from  home  to-day, 

Comes  down  to  And  His  ball,  the  earth, 

That  Sin  has  cast  away. 

Oh  comrades,  let  us  one  and  ail 
Join  in  to  get  Him  hack  His  ball !’ 

and  says  that  it  represents  a  state  of  mind  “  characteristic 
of  our  time,  but  fatal  to  religious  as  well  as  intellectual 
growth,”  “  fairly  burlesquing  itself  into  preposterous  con¬ 
ceit  ”  and  that  “for  sheer  buffoonery  no  medieval  friar 
could  have  beaten  that.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  like  the 
lines.  Their  quaintness,  their  bizarrerie  even,  unsurpassed 
by  Herrick,  is  not  only  forgiven,  but  admired  as  setting  off 
the  rich  spiritual  thought.  We  know  one  person ,  at  least 
who  has  repeated  them  over  and  over  again  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  food,  and  they  have  been  made  useful,  to  our 


critical  pusiuruu  r — . 

daughter  becomes  Christian. 

I  subversive  of  your  domestic  r 

'Missionaries  are  misleading  u.,  ; - -y;;  , ,  not 

wives.  Is  it  time  for  us  to  sleep,  should  J®  not 

J  shake  off  the  influence  of  lethargy  ,  gi  P  • .  I-  , 

and  be  up  and  doing.  How  long  do  you  intend  gazing  L 
?  fdly  the  moral  "mischief  wrought  every ^  —  g 
for  us  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  should  | 
unscrupulously  despise  the  Christian  ‘‘ocVines.  AU  8 
that  we  want  is  the  honesty  of  purpose  f 

;Z  Christian  doctrines  w.ieh  them  and  if  found  | 

t  ai  Avs  TmuanaS  oqa.  ‘jaAo^oq  aoui  are 

-boati  ^oqSnoiq,  ax»W  8qot,s 

uq  1  eiq  \ooqt)8  aiaqi  q;tAA.  Pu®  -spuua  iopuo;  bo 

on  8 e op  siooqos  uoxssiai  aq;  hm  s^oopo  sM 
pua^/ffioipixqo  juo  oi  pa %rad  -Boupo  «0 
Sun  uoHPOnpa  jo  qoajqa  ffAO  eqi  . 

uq;  suumioo  osaqi  ut  eouo  treq;  3iora  pres  OATiq 
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TREES  -  ICTOKES . 


'icrturo  1,  .  .  alo ns  tho  streets  of  Pyeng 

About  fifteen  years  agt>f  f  aus.iiorififjr  *>  ”n  stared  at  him  as  he  walked,  but  n 

Yang , Korea ,  to  the  inn  where  no  was  rtpyin0.  *  P--  or  interest.  Several  £ 

face  among  the  hundreds  he  saw ,  showee.  any  Slf3  ^  the  Governor*?  quarters, 

youn  r  «ro  fnll.ov.ing  him  nnd  somo  J^fra^nd  it  at  ihc  minion 

One  young  nan  to  show  h an  smart  he  b ut‘W  the  rock  struck  homo,  there  would  I 

ary?  The  aim  was  poor,  so  no  harm  was  aon.,  ’  h,artg  0r  the  Koreans  who  looked  1 

have  boon  so  sympathy  for  tho  •foreign  devxl,  ^  the  heart  so-  -  inr> 

on.  Tho  mssionary  void  no  ^tontton  to^he  gh9y  had  rocked  the  I 

reached  anf  the  young  men  diaper. ed,  laughing,  no  «ouom.  . 

foreigner.  The  young  man  «ho  threw  the  rock  w  namoc.  Yi  U  ^  | 

Picture  11.  ,  jpa  «.*»>.«  baptized  in  a  little  town 

•bout  twelve  years  ago  a  young  Korean  ana  »  '  ‘  7;idcfW  hardly  more  than  a  I 

school  girl,  went  back  to  her  parents  who  Uvec  ^ntt  th^  sa.w  l  opportunity  to  make! 
a  few  dollars  so  they  sold  her  to  become  too  concuuxne  o  .  rich  n.  fW  g 

unbearable  fate  for  the  ^ounsx^U'1S!’ 0Bpi-tW*hro^elf  in  ragged  garmobta  the  better  to  1 

dr  ©tending  that  a  he  wr  a  emended  ,  she  ^cl,t^d  hro.eit  xn  r  hg  therc  were 

act  the  part  and  started  on  her  1(^^^r,^acera  W^G  sent  out  and  she  was  soon  found 
Christians.  ...he  was  unable  ^©livoranco  came  from  an  un- 

and  brought  back,  here  the  poor  gi**.  ,  nd  his  brother  afraid  he  might 

expected  quarter.  One  day  her  ™ster  wo-  *  -  h  rch'and  asked  the  man  in  $ 

'He,  took  the  young  women,  brought  her  •  “rUtiw  e  ^  tQ  goll  hep  just  „s  . 

charge  to  keep  hor  until  c.  lied  fo  •  ^  .  .  church  knowing  Christians  would 

ao on  00  hi.  brother  died  end  hm  trough  ^r  to  the  church  ^no^g  t(J  g0 

not  soli  hcr.  Tho  woman  stoyec.  a  a<,  f.und  bv  a  missionary  on  one  of  his] 

to  another  church  some  distance  away.  her >  »h.  was  found  a  £  rough. 

regular  trips.  Tho  leader  of  the  3ho  night  be  taken 

,,ore  planning  to  .twrt  her  some  nig  ■  .  hoMt  of‘  ti..king  X0r«*n  women  under  hi. 

to  yang  Yang  ihe  "TP.^fhis  case  e-poaled  to  him  so  he  took  her  to  ’yens  >*ng 
gr^l^L’trrofUs  Wife  and' for  over  three  years  she  worked  in  hi.  home 

’nd  attended  school  when  school  v/a s  an  eesMon. 

icture  XII:,  v  r'^nfr-1  rosbvtor ian  Church  of 

On  Jan. 11, 1908  a  large  audience  gathered  in  “  sont  0£t  by  the  Korean 

yeng  Yang  to  bid  farewell  to  the  first  l0  \  V  '  '  ~JTQR  >phe  missionary  made  a  _ 

’resbyterisn  Church  to  tb.  Isi.w.  01  <*£?»  gf  tUo  chu;  ch,  spoke  and  during  hi| 

short  farewell  address  anc  then  Mr, K  *  .  *  courared  id  he 

t  this  missionary  must  not  be  c  xsco  r  g •  ^  thrw  rocks  at  l 

at  hin  by  the  wlpnrt  people  '*<*]  sa %  •  f  • Mr.  YiXi  dung  sat 

the  first  Pyeng  Yang  Riu  >  ion^rxes .  n_  ^  „r,ok@  It  VTOS  a  meeting  never  to  bijf 

with  the  tears  running  dorm  his  cheeks  r  ^  m  yi  and  hia  wife,  who 

forgotten  b>  those  who  wore  present .  The  W*  ®  th*  missionary,  loft  f  '  aif| 

was  non?  other  than  the  yoUng  woman  who  was  rescue,  by  the  nau.x  y, 

future  field  of  labor. 


I 


( Written  by  Rev.  Graham  bee.’ 


i  f-  p  •  iP.C  ?■-:  ;'K# 
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I  (Copy) 


Liao  Tang,  Manchuria. 

Fob  .20.1908, 


Deai-*  Ur.  Moffett ; -  1  shall  never  coaso  to  thank  Goc.  for  tho  day  He  lod  me  to  send 
our  two  brethren  to  Korea.  In  the  letter  you  sent  by  their  hands  you  promised  that 
your  people  were  to  pray  for  us  that  week.  You  also  added  '  remember  that  their  prayers 


nit.  nia  viurv  owm  v.  iun  grwu  !'Uv«r  .  j.;:  ,  iiuaug  i  i  ,  uu  m  .•«-v  *  -* 

him  by  giving  most  entrancing  accounts  of  their  experiences  amongst  you.  This  was 
followecby  further  confirmation  for  an  hour  from  Hr.  Gofrribth *s  lips.  That  morning 
j  while  there  was  breathless  interest,  the  ice  was  not  thawed.  But  in  the  aft  er  noon,  at 
our  second  gathering,  a  great  movement  began.  Hearts  were  broken  and  a  general 
cray  to  God  arose  for  mercy.  On  Monday  a  poriod  of  confession  began  and  the  spirit 
of  prayer  became  intensified  till  we  had  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  our  mic.st. 

$5y  Thursday  there  was  a  tempest  of  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  on  the  next  afternoon 
He  came  with  great  power.  W©  have  had  the  same  manifestations  of  His  presence  as 
you  have  ad  in  Korea  and  I  formly  believe  that  the  flood  will  rise  now  all  over 
Manchuria  ,as  it  has  done  with  you.  This  weok  Mr.  Goforth  with  the  two  Chinese 
brethren  are  conducting  similar  meetings  in  Moukden  and  they  go  on  next  wee/,  to  the 
"eat,  t  tho  same  time  we  start  a  general  campaign  in  our  out  stations  -  first  “hat, 

i  them*  ©st,  -  for  which  also  we  beg  intercession.  *  e  greatly  desire  the  Firm 
.  establishment  of  a  native  ministry  and  a  general  support  of  native  evan  ©lists  and 
churches  independent  of  home.  The  fir  st  move  towards  this  has  eon  that  cur  stafi 
of  Evangelists  have  undertaken  the  maintenance  of  a  preacher  of  their  own. 

I  am  s racially  grateful  to  the  Korean  elders  who  entertained  our  brethren  and  who 
did  so  much  to  kindle  the  holy  fire  in  their  hearts.  ill  you  kindly  convey  my  personal 
j  acknowledgement  of  indebtedness  to  them  in  addition  to  what  they  will  be  hearing 
|  from  the  Chinese  themselves;  their  stimulating  letter  to  us  proved  a  groat  help.  I 
f  understand  that  a  public  and  several  private  letters  are  being  pre  ared  h  ,ro.  Finely 
I  how  Ihall  I  ex  ross  my  gratitude  to  you?  The  warm  way  in  which  you  mot  my  a  c  vances 
:  and  your  great  welcome  to  our  deputies  have  greatly  touched  me  -  the  more  so  v-hon  I 
hear  what, a  burden  of  work  was  on  your  shoulders  at  the  time.  It  will  be  a  coy  o 
yufi  hoTCOT  fruitful  it  bus  nil  bran,  and,  nay  I  add,  you  hove  oil  unawares  lifted  a 
!  brent  burden  off  me,  for  the-  wheels  of  the  chariot  drove  heavily  till  this  c*. 

had  a  great  Communion  service,  followed  by  a  general  thanksgiving  on  oun.ay, 
and  never  did  my  own  heart  so  overflow  with  gratitude  and  hope  V«y  your  work  be  more 
j  and  more  richly  blessed  as  the  days  go  by  till  the  whole  land  be  filler  with  .ho  joy 

j  of  the  Gospel, 

’•y  kindest  greetings  to  you  and  your  colleagues.  I  hope  before  very  long  to  see 
1  one  of  you  face  to  face. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed)  Goo.  ouglos. 

I  The  latter  from  Rev.  ?fr.  Douglas  of  Liao  Yang,  of  which  I  enclose  a 

ffett  was  away  holding  n  class  in  the  count)  y.  I  C'JU  ’  .  l’  t 

an* hour  but  sent  it  out  to  our  community  and  now  am  forwarding  it^  to  you,  T 
\  '  hincsQ9  Christians  labored  under  difficulties  while  here,  for  then  r  only  moan^  ° 

I  Chin°Se.  Jl+u  these  veorle  was  the  written  Chinese  character.  But  they  probed 

I  dCee^tith  their  written  questions  and  God  used  the  ^  potation  of  the 

Korean  Christians  and  His  wonderful  work  here  to  touch  their  hearts,  -e  .  .  a ...  e  - 
that  tho  fire  is  spreading  through  all  that  Liao  Yang  IS  ri~  . 

I  rith  us,  country  classes  ere  being  held  at  many  points  and  we  of  the  Bity  are 

iero'arinr  for  tho  large  class  for  ecu  ntry  women  which  opens  her.  nest  k 
S  -nl  -till  the  oreans  come  -  asking  for  more  classes  and  more  teachers  and  it  seems 
IC^ibl.  to  crowd  in  another  class.  7e  long  to  hasten  the  new  workers  who  are 

!|  corning  to  us .  _  _ ..v.  ______ . 'sm/mBsasaam  ■ 


YALE  UNIVERSITY, 

SECRETARY’S  OFFICE, 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

March  6,  1908. 


RECEIVED 

MAfi  9  iautt 
Mr.  Sp*«r, 


in 

i  yf 


Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

156  Fifth  Avs.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Speer: 

I  have  your  latter  of  March  3rd  for  which  please  accept 
my  best  thanks.  The  Hartford  Courant  of  February  17th  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  regarding  Mr.  Taft's  reference  to  China  and  missionaries: 

"On  the  ocean  he  had  met  missionaries  who  were  Yale  men. 
When  he  had  entered  China  he  had  found  that  Yale  represented  a  real 
movement  in  that  old  empire.  There  has  come  a  real  awaKening  in  China 
and  the  men  who  are  back  of  it  are  Chinamen  -  graduates  0-  UU.  A 
reception  of  Chinese  guilds  in  Shanghai  the  three  men  who  conducted  the 
affair  were  Yale  men.  Yale  men  are  the  governors,  secretaries  and  aa- 
visors  of  those  forces  which  are  struggling  to  make  more  of  tne  Chinese 
empire.  One  cannot  realize,  said  Mr.  Taft,  what  an  important  influence 
all  this  is.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  prone  to  speak  lightly  of  tne 
work  of  the  missionaries,  but  those  missionaries  -  Yale  men  and  men  from 
other  colleges  than  Yale  —  are  doing  wonders.  They  have  a  distinct ^in¬ 
fluence  in  the  countries  where  they  are  working,  and,  as  Mr.  Taft  said, 
a  Yale  man  is  proud  to  feel  that  it  is  Yale  which  is  exerting  the  great- 

est  college  force.” 


Faithfully  yours, 

/i 


V 


l 

U 


The  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  pagans  to  the  service  of 


false  gods  has  often  been  mentioned  as  a  rebuke  to  those  who  have  a 


better  faith  but  are  less  devoted.  Rev.  Dr.  Mabie,  in  his  “Brightest 
Asia,  ”  speaks  of  what  he  witnessed  at  Kyoto,  in  the  temple  of  Hon-gwan- 
ji,  which,  although  still  in  process  of  construction,  has  already  cost 
several  millions  of  dollars.  He  saw  on  the  platform  of  that  temple 
twenty-four  coils  of  rope  amounting  to  4,528  feet,  the  rope  being  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  all  made  of  human  hair.  The  weight 
of  these  coils  was  11,567  pounds.  They  were  made  from  the  offerings 
of  men  and  women  who  cut  the  hair  from  their  heads  to  make  the  ropes  to 
be  used  in  erecting  the  temple.  Twenty-nine  other  coils  like  these 
had  become  worthless  from  use.  Surely  these  people  are  “very  relig¬ 


ious  . 


)) 


EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  OF  A. V. GRAY,  -  Dated  April  28th,  1908,  Nanking,  China. 


*  **  *********************************** 


«As  to  mettods  of  work,  1  am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  find  myself 
in  harmony  with  Mr.  Drummond  in  almost  every  detail  of  the  work.  I  tfcrink 
the  workers,  both  men  and  women,  have  been  very  wise  in  their  methods. 

While  I  love  the  China  Inland  Mission  and  dear  Mr#  Frost,  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  appeals  to  me  more  than 
the  methods  I  have  known  used  in  the  C.I.M.  The  government  of  the  C.I.M. 
is  too  much  centralized  and  the  churches  suffer  from  the  system  in  as  much 
as  the  pastor  (foreign)  is  almost  sole  head  of  the  Church,  although  I  underl¬ 
et  and  in  the  North  and  West  that  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  localities  where 
I  have  visited  and  worked.  I  believe,  and  will  exert  every  effort  (I  trust 
wisely)  to  put  my  Chinese  brethren  forward,  we  must  indeed  "decrease  while 
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HENRY  BARRINGTON  PRATT,  BIBLE  TRANSLATOR. 


The  death  of  Rev.  Henry  Barrington  Pratt  at  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  December  11,  19i2,  removes  from  earth  to  heaven 
another  master  translator.  The  distinguished  maker  of  the 
Version  Moderna  in  the  Spanish  language  made  the  whom 
Spanish  world  his  debtor.  His  name  and  fame  as  a  trans¬ 
lator  make  the  details  of  his  life  a  matter  of  general  interest. 

He  was  born  near  Darien,  Ga.,  in  1832,  graduated  fiom 
Oglethorpe  University,  Georgia,  in  1851,  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  New  Jersey,  in  1855.  He  was  license  i 
to  preach  in  1854  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cherokee  in  1855,  under  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  mission  "field  in  Bogota,  United  States  of 
Colombia,  for  which  station  he  actually  started  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1856. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  lie  had  offered  himself  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  service  in  West 
Africa,  but  the  following  fall  they  wanted  a  man  to  send  to 
Colombia,  and  he  received  the  appointment  to  go  to  Bogota. 
He  at  once  began  the  study  of  Spanish  and  had  mastered 
the  Spanish  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  before  graduation 
in  1855,  so  that  at  his  death  he  had  been,  making  a  study  of 
the  Spanish  language  for  almost  fifty-nine  years.  He  re¬ 
turned  from  Bogota  in  October,  1859,  the  American  Tract 
Society  publishing  his  Spanish  translation  of  Seymour  s 
“Evenings  with  the  Romanists.” 

On  November  7,  1860,  he  was  married  in  Richmond,  Va., 
to  Joanna  Frances  Gildersleeve,  daughter  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
and  Emma  Lanneau  Gildersleeve.  In  the  year  1860  the 
American  Bible*  Society  appointed  him  to  co-operate  witu 
Senor  A.  H.de  Mora  in  bringing  out  a  revision  of  the  Rein  a - 
Valera.  This  work  was  interrupted  in  1861  by  the  Civil 
War,  and  for  a  time  he  was  Stated  Supply  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  Tn  1863  he  was  chaplain 
in  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  and  later  was  Army 
Missionary  until  the  close  of  the  Avar.  Tn  1865  he  received 
a  call  to  "  the  church  at  Sugar  Creek,  N.  C.,  returning  to 
Hillsboro,  N.  C„  in  1868. 

Tn  1869  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  again 
called  him  to  take  up  the  Avork  in  South  America,  and  he 
spent  eight  years  in  this  work  in  the  United  States  of  Co¬ 
lombia.  During  this  time  he  published!  an  edition  of  150 
copies  of  his  own  revision  of  the  Psalms  in  1876  and  of  the 
Gospel  of  MattheAv  in  1877,  which  he  himself  said  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  basis  for  other  more  perfect  revision. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  November,  1877,  his 
family  having  returned  a  year  and  a  half  before  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Pratt’s  health.  He  serATed  as  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Winnsboro,  S.  C.,  from  1879  to  1882,  and 
in  Lancaster,  S.  C.,  from  1882  to  1886.  For  several  years, 


however,  he  had  taken  up  the  work  of  the  translation  of  the 


Bible  from  the  original  tongues  into  Spanish  on  his  own 

account. 


In  March,  1886,  he  was  appointed  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  to  take  up  the  master  work  of  his  life — the  Version 
Moderna,  spending  three  years  in  Tlalpam,  D.  F..  Mexico. 
The  first  edition  was  finished  and  published  in  NeAv  York 
in  1893. 

For  several  years  after  this  he  Avas  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  Mexico,  Southwestern  Texas  and  Cuba,  after  which 
he  returned  to  NeAv  Jersey  to  live  with  his  sons,  and  took 
up  the  work  of  writing  commentaries  of  the  Bible  in  Span¬ 
ish.  He  served  as  pastor  for  three  years  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Congregational  church  in  Brooklyn,  giving  up  the 
work  after  his  wife,  Mrs.  Pratt,  had  a  fall,  from  which  she 
never  recovered,  but  passed  away  in  1904  after  three  years 
of  great  suffering. 

In  1902  he  brought  out  his  first  edition  of  1  ‘ Estudios 
sobre  el  Libro  del  Genesis.”  This,  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  friends,  Avas  translated  into  the  English,  appear¬ 
ing  in  1906.  In  1905  he  published  “Estudios  sobre  el  Libro 


i  he  mere  recitfll  of  LfieSetacts  will  suggest  me  mas. 
strength  and  nobility  of  this  man  of  God.  Perhaps  this 
phrase  more  appropriately  describes  him  than  any  ot  er. 
He  was  a  scholar,  but  a  godly  scholar  one  who  believed  m 
God  who  had  a  rooted  and  tenacious  grasp  of  His  Word 
as  the  very  truth,  and  Avho  never  could  be  content  with  any 
translation  that  did  not  express  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  original  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  Those  who 
knew  him  on  the  mission  field,  and,  not  less,  those  who 


knew  him  in  the  Bible  House,  where  his  presence  and 
counsel  were  highly  valued,  felt  the  power  and  consecration 
Avhich  surrounded  him  like  an  atmosphere. 

It  was  very  touching  to  see,  as  his  natural  vigor  abated, 
how  his  mind  rose  above  the  Aveakness  of  the  flesh,  and  be 
pushed  cn,  when  the  hand  of  death  Avas  almost  on  him.  to 
finish  the  work  which  God  had  gi\ren  him  to  do.  He  wa-> 
actually  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;n  his  own  iw  is- 
ion  of ‘  the  New  Testament  (Moderno).  He  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  revision  of  the  Psalms.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  he  died  with  the  proof  sheets  in  his  hand,  reluctantl\  lav¬ 
ing  aside  the  task  only  when  it  was  plain  that  it  must  pass 
toother  hands  than  his  own.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  the  celebration  of  Mexican  Independence  a  special 
edition  of  his  “Proverbs,”  bound  in  the  Mexican  colors,  was 
circulated  by  the  thousand  in  Mexico. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  comparativ  e  '•  nine 
of  his  Avork  as  a  translator,  its  relations  to  the  earlier 
“Valera”  Version,  or  to  the  new  “Moderna,”  if  avs  may 
venture  to  call  it  this,  which  is  now  in  process  of  making  in 
Spain.  It  is  fitting,  however,  to  recall  what  was  long  ago 
written  of  him  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Thompson,  who  is 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Spanish  Bible 
revision  now  busy  in  Spain  at  the  same  huge  undertaking  in 
which  Mr.  Pratt  blazed  the  vvay. 

Cambria,  Cal.,  August  13,  1895. 
The  translation  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the 
Bible  into  Spanish,  called  “La  Version  Moderna,”  made  by 
Rev.  JI.  B.  Pratt,  is  done  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  of 
Luther  and  Tindale.  It  conveys  to  the  present-day  Spanish 
reader  the  real  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers  in  the 
clearest  and  most  forcible  manner. 

Simplicity  and  perspicuity  are  its  distinguishing  traits, 
and  through  these  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  divine 
original  shine,  as  the  light  through  the  most  transparent 
medium. 

The  books  that  in  other  versions  are  obscure,  as  portions  of 
Job  and  many  parts  of  the  Prophets,  are  in  it  made  lumin¬ 
ous  to  the  student  of  God’s  Word;  so  that  those  who  for¬ 
merly  have  tried  in  vain  to  read  them  intelligently,  are  sur¬ 
prised  and  refreshed  to  find  that  in  “La  Version  Moderna” 
the  discourses  are  connected  and  powerful  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  understanding. 
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del  Exodo,”  and  ‘Estudios  sobre  el  Libro  del  Levitico”  ju 


Tn  the  New  Testament,  the  text,  which  is  a  mean  between 
the  received  text  and  that  adopted  by  the  English  revisers, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  safest  and  best  text  yet  presented 
in  any  \Tersion. 

This  is  a  great  work,  and  it  has  been  nobly  and  success¬ 
fully  accomplished. 

Prior  to  this,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Mendez,  a  distinguished  rabbi 
of  the  Portuguese  (or  Spanish)  Rite,  abundantly  qualified 
to  judge,  gave  his  verdict  as  to  the  Old  Testament  as  follows: 

Newport,  R.  I.,  May  15,  1892. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor, 
accompanying  the  concluding  pages  of  your  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  I  have  not  yet  been  through  them  all, 
but  I  have  read,  with  singular  pleasure,  Micah  and  Malachi. 
I  think  your  rendering  admirable,  and  I  heartily  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  your  success.  The  denunciations  of  the  old 
prophets,  as*  reproduced  by  you  in  the  sonorous  Castilian 
tongue,  bavre  the  grand  eloquence  of  the  HebreAV  and  seem 
to  speak  in  “trumpet  blasts”  to  one  Avho  is  familiar  Avith 
the  original.  I  can  only  add  that  I  wish  you  all  the  success 
which  you  have  fairly  earned  and  richly  deserve. 
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new  style  of  oratory. 

Arthur  J.  Balfour  recently  made  an  j 
address  to  the  students  of  Edinburgh  j 
University  on  the  art  of  public  speak-  j 
ing.  It  is  always  instructive  to  get  such  j 
-comments  of  a  practised  speaker  on  his 

own  craft.  They  ought  to  be  peculiarly  1 
useful  to  students  who  have  possibly  a  j 
surfeit  of  abstract  teaching  in  rhetoric  I 
and  oratory,  and  who  might  well  ’find  | 
it  refreshing  to  encounter  the  real  thing,  I 
and  supplement  a  professor  by  a  practi-  j 
tioner.  Mr.  Balfour  had  many  sensible  I 
things  to  say.  The  sum  of  his  doctrine  j 
was  that  the  art  of  public  speaking  is  ] 
simply  the  art  of  public  conversation  | 
raised  to  a  higher  level.  This,  of  course,  f 
is  merely  another  way  of  valuing  the  [ 
qualities  of  simplicity,  directness,  and  I 
vivacity  above  a  stilted  and  fustian-  I 
loaded  style. 

A  change  in  the  direction  favored  by  | 
Mr.  Balfour  has  undoubtedly  come  over  I 
public  speaking  within  two  generations.  I 
The  taste  of  the  best  speakers  as  of  the  I 
most  intelligent  audiences  is  all  away  [- 
from  ranting  and  the  pompous  style.  E 
We  doubt  if  Webster’s  famous  perora-  | 
tion,  “When  mine  eyes  shall  be  turned,”  i 
could  be  delivered  in  the  Senate  to-day  I 
without  provoking  a  titter.  It  was  in  I 
good  and  approved  form  in  his  day,  as  i] 
was  the  same  orator’s  elaborate  and  I 
metaphorical  way  of  asking  that  the  I 
question  before  the  Senate  be  read;  but  I 
we  unleisured  moderns  demand  that  a  j 
speaker  go  more  swiftly  to  the  point,  | 
and  with  fewer  oratorical  furbelows  to  I 
impair  his  speed.  And  if  he  can  give  ? 
us,  instead  of  high-flying  eloquence,  a  I 
sort  of  sublimated  conversation,  Mr.  Bal-  I 
four  is  unquestionably  right  in  saying  [ 
that  he  will  please  us  better. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  I 
that  there  is  conversation  and  conversa-  I 
tion.  Some  unhappy  men  orate  when  I 
they  converse.  There  was  the  well-  | 
known  complaint  of  the  Queen  that  Mr.  j 
Gladstone  addressed  her  in  private  as  if  I 
she  were  a  public  meeting.  One  of  the  A 
perils  of  an  inflated  public  style  is  that  - 
it  may  be  carried  into  private  life.  When  ^ 
Roscoe  Conlding  went  to  Ohio  in  the  | 
Garfield  campaign  of  1880,  he  was  in-  I 
vited  to  meet  three  or  four  influential  I 
men  in  a  Cleveland  house.  They  expect-  I 
ed  a  rational  conference,  but  Conlding  ^ 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  chimney  and  | 
harangued  them  for  a  mortal  hour.  They  I 
could  not  have  been  more  bethumped  | 
with  words  if  they  had  been  a  national  R 
convention.  That  was  clearly  a  case  I 
where  the  conversational  method  didmot  r 
work.  The  reverse  of  that  failure  is  [- 
seen  where  a  man  who  is  dull  or  sleepy 
in  private  conversation,  insists  upon  be-  i. 
ing  so  also  in  public  discourse.  H.  W.  f 
Lucy,  in  an  article  on  “Speech-Making  r 
in  Parliament,”  recalls  a  story  about  1  j 
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I  hazards  of  the  conversational  style  when 
it  is  not  raised  to  a  higher  level. 

j  Taking  a  lady  down  to  dinner  on  an  eve¬ 
ning  when  earlier  he  had  made  an  impor¬ 
tant  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  she 
asked  whether  it  was  true  that  at  one  stage 
of  his  argument  he  had  interrupted  him- 
[^eUwith  a  prolonged  yawn.  He  admitted 

the  indictment.  “How  could  you?”  said  the 
lady.  Ah,”  said  Lora  Hartington,  “you 
don  t  know  how  dull  the  speech  was.” 

Speaking  to  a  university  audience,  Mr. 
Balfour  would  have  been  ungracious  if 
he  had  done  despite  to  the  theoretical 
I  Pitching  of  oratory.  He  did  not;  rather, 

|  he  praised  and  urged  it.  Elocution,  he 
thought,  should  be  thoroughly  studied. 
He  warned  his  young  hearers,  however, 
to  distinguish  between  the  art  of  elocu¬ 
tion  and  the  arts,  or  artfulness,  of  elo¬ 
cutionists.  By  this  he  meant  the  incul¬ 
cated  tricks  of  gesture,  advice  about 
raising  or  lowering  the  voice  to  show 
emotion — all  <5f  them,  affirmed  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four,  “things  which  are  taught  by  pro¬ 
fessors  of  elocution,  but  which  are  not 
practised  by  any  successful  speakers.” 
This,  too,  is  in  line  with  the  prevailing 
demand  for  simplicity  in  oratory.  W*e 
suspect  a  man  who  tears  himself  to  tat¬ 
ters;  he  is  all  too  probably  following  the 
advice  of  Lyman  Beecher  that,  when 
you  had  nothing  to  say,  you  were  to 
“holler.”  Lyman  Beecher’s  greater  son 
sometimes  hollered,  no  doubt,  but  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  genius,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  gave  as  fine  an  example 
as  one  could  wish  of  public  speaking 
which  was  essentially  conversation 
aglow  and  transfigured. 

After  all,  one  can  never  get  away,  in 
all  such  discussions,  from  the  mystery 
of  personality.  It  is  that  which  makes 
the  orator.  All  you  can  say  is  that  some 
men  have  the  magic  power  of  casting  a 
spell  over  an  audience.  Their  speeches 
may  not  read  well  in  print,  being  bad, 
often,  both  in  form  and  in  logic.  Fox's 
speeches  were  usually  of  that  sort,  yet 
those  who  heard  them  delivered  were 
under  what  a  contemporary  called  “the 
wand  of  the  magician.”  It  is  in  the  tem¬ 
perament,  the  character,  the  fused  mind 
and  soul  of  the  speaker  that  the  incom¬ 
municable  secret  of  the  great  orator 
lies.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  placed  Gladstone  “far  above”  any 
other  speaker  to  whom  he  had  ever  lis¬ 
tened.  “Mr.  Gladstone,”  he  said,  “held 
his  hearers  spellbound,  not  only  by  his 
words,  but  by  the  character  of  his  ges¬ 
tures,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  flash  of 
his  eye.” 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va. 


IN  the  December  number  of  “The  Christian 
Workers  Magazine’’  there  appeared  an 
article  captioned,  “Some  Thoughts  on 
Predestination,”  from  the  pen  of  the 
Reverend  Professor  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  I  read  the 
article  with  interest,  surprise  and  discontent,  for 
I  feel  that  predestination  is  not  a  harmless  doc¬ 
trine,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  theologian,  Protestant,  Anglican 
or  Roman,  which  is  quite  as  capable  of  striking 
discouragement  and  despair  into  the  heart  of  a 
man  who  is  fighting  his  evil  tendencies,  and  is 
groping  for  the  light.  Once  the  idea  that  what¬ 
ever  he  is  to  be  is  determined  already  by  a  force 
entirely  outside  himself,  finds  lodgment  in  his 
mind,  the  reason  for  the  fight — the  struggle 
which  makes  the  character,  which  in  turn  secures 
the  destiny — is  gone;  and  the  man  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  falling  into  a  state  of  spiritual  leth¬ 
argy.  Here  lies  the  first  evil  consequence  of 
predestinarianism.  It  is  by  no  means  the  last. 
Are  Men  Pawns  and  Puppets? 

For  not  only  does  it  entail  mechanical  determin¬ 
ism — making  us  mere  pawns  in  the  hand  of  an 
outside  force,  but  it  leads  directly  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  monotheism,  and  establishes  in  its  place 
a  confusing  and  wholly  unintelligible  pantheism. 
The  best  that  is  in  us — all  our  finer  thoughts 
and  nobler  impulses — become  mere  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  deity.  We  become  puppets  in  the  game, 
and  the  only  real  part  of  us — the  only  enduring 
part — is  but  some  shadowy  section  of  divinity 
working  within  us  and  controlling  our  acts. 

And  then,  predestination  makes  impossible 
the  conception  of  God  as  Father  in  anything  like 
a  real  sense.  If  we  are  pieces  of  mechanism, 
moved  about  at  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
we  are  no  more  His  creation  than  are  the  clods 
and  rocks  and  sands  which  lie  around  us.  He  is 
not  our  Father,  He  is  merely  our  Creator.  We 
are  not  His  children,  we  are  His  slaves.  He  is 
not  our  Father,  He  is  only  our  master.  All  filial 
obligation  ceases  and  a  slavish  subservience  takes 
its  place.  Duty  to  God  disappears  and  obedience 
is  forced  upon  us.  But  Jesus  Christ  revealed 
God,  primarily,  as  the  Father.  When  He 
taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  He  said,  “When  ye 
pray,  say,  Our  Father.”  No  name  for  God  is  so 
constantly  upon  His  lips.  The  Gospels  ring  with 
it.  If  God’s  sovereignty,  then,  be  paternal,  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  be,  also,  mechanical. 

The  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  a  postulate 
of  ethical  Christianity.  If  there  is  no  moral 
responsibility,  then  there  is  no  virtue  in  right 
conduct.  For  to  have  any  virtue  in  godliness 
there  must  exist  the  power  to  be  ungodly— else 
the  godliness  becomes  lifeless.  The  destruction 


of  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  furthermore, 
destroys  the  only  reason  of  which  man  can  con¬ 
ceive  for  existence.  That  God  created  human 
beings  to  be  puppets,  moved  about  by  a  string 
pulled  by  infallible  fingers,  directing  their  objects 
in  every  detail  is  quite  inconceivable  in  the  light 
of  Christ’s  revelation  of  the  Father.  “Ye  will 
not  come”  He  said.  He  did  not  say  “God  will 
not  let  you  come.” 

Freedom  of  the  Will 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  outline 
the  arguments  for  the  freedom  of  the  will.  To 
mention  a  few  of  them  will  be  enough. 

First,  there  is  the  consciousness  of  freedom  at 
the  time  of  action.  “No  man  thinks  about 
necessitarianism  until  he  begins  to  argue.” 
Then  there  is  the  sense  of  duty  which  is  deduced 
from  Kant’s  categorical  imperative.  If  there  is 
a  consciousness  that  one  ought  to  follow  a  certain 
line  of  action,  there  must  be  the  power  to  do  so — 
or  not  to  do  so.  More  than  these  there  is  the 
undisputable  fact  of  deliberation.  If  we  are 
mechanical,  there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
deliberation  or  conscience.  The  fact  that  these 
two  parts  of  our  personality  do  have  an  individual 
effect  upon  every  individual  action,  eliminates 
the  very  possibility  of  a  mechanical  necessi¬ 
tarianism. 

The  difficulty  arises,  of  course,  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  bring  together  human  freedom 
and  God’s  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  If  we 
take  these  two  out  of  their  integral  relation  to 
each  other,  we  have  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved.  The  trouble  with  predestinarians  is 
that  they  do  just  this.  They  do  not  remember 
that  the  God  who  created  man  was  a  free  God 
and  that  His  creation  was  free.  The  Hebrew 
cosmogony  in  the  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  that 
God  created  man  in  His  own  image.  We  are 
not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  this  likeness  was 
physical.  The  omnipresence  of  God  stops  this 
right  at  the  beginning.  The  corollary  for  it, 
however,  lies  here;  God,  being  a  personality, 
i.e.,  anehtity,  free,  thinking,  acting  and  ethical, 
created  a  free,  thinking,  acting  and  ethical  child. 
If  God,  in  creating  man,  introduced  into  His 
material  creation  an  unpredictable  element,  then 
we  are  face  to  face  with  an  evidence  of  God’s 
self-limitation.  And  in  view  of  the  incarnation, 
this  is  not  inconceivable,  however  much  it  may 
conflict  with  our  presuppositions. 

And  the  last  argument  which  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  may  best  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Ottley:  “It  is  manifest  that  the  moral 
law  can  only  appeal  to  us  as  beings  endowed  in 
some  sense  with  freedom  of  choice.*  No  one  will 
*Ottley  “Christian  Ideas  and  Ideals,”  P.  68. 


deny  that  the  moral  law  makes  its  appeal  hourly 
to  us,  in  each  crisis  of  our  life.  Were  we  not 
capable  of  choice,  would  we  recognize  the  appeal? 

Man  Trying  to  Define  God 


We  must  all,  I  think,  be  extemely  careful  about 
our  definitions  of  God.  We  have  no  right  to 
define  God  in  terms  other  than  those  of  His 
self-revelation.  And  we  must  not  ascribe  at¬ 
tributes  to  Him  which  are  born  of  our  own  pre¬ 
suppositions,  however  logical  they  may  seem. 
Nor  are  we  wise  in  saying,  as  Professor  Warfield 
has  said,  that  God  could  not  pursue  a  certain 
line  of  action  with  regard  to  His  created  children, 
without  thereby  making  Himself  not-God. 
It  is  only  when  we  try  to  bolster  up  preconceived 
or  inherited  theories  that  we  do  this.  The 
study  of  God’s  self-revelation  in  man  (as  created 
in  His  image),  and  in  Christ,  the  supreme  revela¬ 
tion,  shows  to  us  that  God  has  done  exactly  what 
Professor  Warfield  said  that  He  could  not  do. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  Professor  would 
like  to  admit  that  the  temptation  of  Jesus  was 
not  a  very  real  one.  And  if  it  was  real,  then 
even  Jesus  Christ  must  have  been  con¬ 
scious  of  the  ability  to  sin  or  not,  as  He 
chose.  And  if  it  was  not  real,  why  did  the  Spirit 
lead  Him  into  the  wilderness  “to  be  tempted 
of  the  Devil?” 

By  limiting  God  to  certain  lines  of  action  in 
accord  with  our  personal  experiences,  alone,  do 
I  we  evacuate  Him  (our  concept  of  Him)  of  reality. 
I  “God”  said  St.  Augustine,  “is  truer  than  our 
thoughts  of  Him.”  Because  God  does  not  act 
I  according  to  our  individual  idea  of  the  way  He 
I  should  act— does  not  change  Him  It  is  per- 
I  fectly  possible  that  the  creation  of  free  moral 
I  agents  was  “to  His  liking”  and  it  seems  as  if 
His  self-limitation  were  one  of  the  best  proots 


that  we  have  of  His  love. 

Does  God  Control  Men  or  Influence  Men. 

In  regard  to  God’s  control,  Professor  Warfield 
is  not  clear.  No  one  will  deny,  I  think,  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  God  to  have  created 
an  absolutely  mechanical  world.  It  is,  further, 
too  much  to  say  that  God  cannot  control  the 
spiritual  world,  i.e.,  the  world  of  personalities. 
But  that  He  does  not  control  it  in  the  way  that  a 
cowboy  controls  a  lariat  is  a  fact  both  expe¬ 
rience  and  of  revelation.  Says  Dr  Clarice. 
“When  He  seeks  the  doing  of  His  will  by  rnora 
agents,  He  has  limited  Himself  to  moral 
means  of  influencing  them.  Gods  in¬ 

fluence,  the  Christian  does  not  deny— no  he 
I  welcomes  and  seeks  it„  God’s  control,  he  does 
*  deny  because  it  is  disproven  on  all  sides  and 
\  because  it  evacuates  him  of  his  personality- 
I  which  is  one  of  God’s  most  priceless  gifts.  Dr. 
%  Bell  has  said:  “When  you  make  a  man  do  right, 
St  vou  unmake  the  man. 

B  5  Dr.  Warfield’s  attempt  to  reconcile  the  theory 
of  predestination  with  the  facts  of  prayer  an 
orovidence  is  naive.  God  governs  the  world- 

i  In crs _ and' knows  before  whethei  oi 

of  Christian  Thaoto."  P.  13*. 


not  the  unskillful  marksman  is  shortly  going  to 
put  an  end  to  our  earthly  career;  and  yet  there 
is  virtue  in  a  prayer  that  He  will,  by  the  exercise 
of  His  Providence,  deliver  us  from  a  danger  to 
which  we  were  predestined.  Or  it  may  be  that 
He  predestined  that  at  that  point  He  would  upset 
the  previous  predestination — which  is,  of  course, 
absurd.  Now,  is  it  or  would  it  be,  a  good  evi¬ 
dence  of  providence  if  He  did  by  an  interposition 
deliver  us  in  that  moment  of  danger?  Would  we 
not  soon  forget  that  guns  were  dangerous  and 
possibly  use  them  carelessly  ourselves,  with 
injurious  results?  Is  it  not  a  better  evidence  of 
His  loving  providence  that  He  has  so  ordered  the 
material  world  that  when  a  gun  is  aimed  at  us 
and  is  fired,  however  inadvertently,  that  we  are 
quite  likely  to  get  hurt?  It  is  the  very  inexor¬ 
ability  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  can  be 
counted  on,  that  best  proves  God’s  love  and  care 
for  us.  That  the  sun  rises  every  morning  is  a 
better  evidence  of  His  providence  than  that  once 
God  made  (perhaps)  the  sun  stand  still  for  the 
benefit  of  Joshua. 


The  Bearing  of  Prayer  on  the  Theme 

The  great  efficacy  of  prayer  lies  in  the  training 
of  our  own  desires  and  the  active  exercise  of  God  s 
spiritual  influence.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to 
sound  the  depths  of  the  power  of  prayer,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  to  answer  our  prayers,  God  does 
not  break  any  of  the  law  which  He  has  estab¬ 
lished.  But  this  is  true — prayer  from  a  poor  I 
paltry  mechanical  predestined  creature  is  as 
meaningless  and  empty  as  the  prayer  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  creature  to  a  blind  materialistic  force  would 
be.  Prayer  is  a  relationship,  a  kind  of  conver¬ 
sation,  between  personalities.  The  phonograph 
cannot  pray  to  the  man  who  owns  the  factory  in 
which  it  was  manufactured — it  can  only  make 
such  noises  as  he  directs  that  it  shall  make. 
Some  phonographs  play  nothing  but  ragtime— 
but  the  phonograph  is  not  responsible.  If  the 
record  was  a  masterpiece  it  would  play  that  just  , 
as  well.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  make  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

All  Is  Well! 


God  has  a  plan  for  the  universe.  That  plan 
is  to  bring  all  men  into  a  relation  of  loving 
sonship  to  Him.  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me”  said  Jesus.  We  Christians 
believe  that  in  some  great  day  this  will  come  to 
pass.  For  God,  when  He  made  man,  planted 
in  his  breast  the  seed  of  perfection.  Little  by 
little  we  have  grown.  The  eyes  of  the  world  s 
soul  open  a  little  wider  every  succeeding  day^ 
We  are  fighting  our  way  to  “that  one  far-oH 
divine  event.”  We  are  fighting  with  the  help 
of  our  great  unseen  Friend  and  with  each  passing 
day  the  victory  draws  nearer.  But  whether 
the  time  between  be  short  or  whether  it  be  long 
depends  every  whit  upon  the  speed  with  which  men 
bring  their  wills— not  in  subjection  to— but  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  the  Father.  God  grant 
us  all  patience  and  faith. 
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HUNTINGTON  WILSON 
ON  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

'He  Issues  Warning  Against 
Any  Radical  Change  of 
American  Policy. 


REPLIES  TO  PROF.  BINGHAM 


pronouncement  hy  Monroe  Not 
Obsolete,  but  Flexible 
Enough  for  Present. 


Washington,  Dec.  28. — In  his  first  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  of  matters  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  since  his  retirement  from  office, 
Huntington  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Taft  Administration,  defends 
tho  Monroe  Doctrine  from  the  charge 
made  by  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham  of  Tale 
University,  that  it  is  obsolete.  While  Mr. 
Wilson  was  in  office  he  had  a  large  part 
of  the  burden  of  executing  the  United 
States  policies  in  Latin  America. 

His  answer  to  Prof.  Bingham,  published 
te  the  January  Yale  Review,  contains  a 
warning  against  any  radical  or  partisan 
changes  in  diplomatic  policy  without  the 
most  weighty  deliberation. 

“Few  Americans  are  deeply  interested 
in  foreign  affairs,”  writes  the  former  State 
Department  official.  "There  Is  no  excuse, 
therefore,  for  their  partisan  treatment.  In 
Europe  so  momentous  a  decision  as  the 
modification  or  abandonment  of  any 
ancient  policy  would  hardly  come  about 
.except  after  weighty  deliberations  by  the 
wisest  heads  available. 

"It  is'  alarming  to  reflect  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  that  can  be  done  unchecked  in  this 
■democracy.  Radical  changes  of  diplo¬ 
matic  policy  are  hardly  suitable  questions 
for  a  referendum,  but  might  well  form  a 
subject  of  study  and  oounsel  for  our  ex- 
Presidents,  ex-Secretaries  of  State,  our 
foreign  office,-  learned  Senators  and  other 
authorities  and  the  experts  of  our  diplo¬ 
matic  service. 

Apathy  of  the  Public. 

'"Any  partisan  administration  should 
•arely  shun  the  .sole  responsibility  for 
ouch  changes,  a  responsibility  of  trustee¬ 
ship,  only  the  more  onerous  morally  be¬ 
cause  of  the  apathy  of  the  .general  public 
«o  the  subject. 

"In  Europe  there  is  an  interest  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  great  Powers  be¬ 
cause  there  is  felt  to  be  in  them  menacing 
danger  to  the  subject  or  citizen.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  nation  may  become  in¬ 
terested  and  informed  otherwise  than 
through  blundering  into  a  painful  experi¬ 
ence.” 

Mr.  Wilson  points  out  that  as  a  watch-  ^ 
word  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  certainly 
not  obsolete,  as  it  has  never  been  more 
discussed  than  now. 

“As  a  policy,”  says  Mr.  Wilson,  “it 
grows  and  flows  as  a  river,  conforming 
Itself  to  the  countries  through  which  it 
passes.  A  great  foreign  policy  is  no  rieM 
thing.  A  wise  and  skilful  diplomacy  can 
pxpand  it  here,  contract  it  there  and  make 
it  the  adaptable  instrument  of  good  rc 
sponsive  in  its  phases  to  the  change. ' 

I  brought  by  time.”  ranges 


Answering  Prof.  Bingham’s  declaration 
that  our  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
Mr.  Wilson  says : 

“The  potentialities  of  policy  are  not 
confined  within  the  law  books  in  the  case 
oi  great  principles  of  general  application 
acquiesced  in  by  the  great  Powers.  The 
theory  of  the  equality  of  sovereign  States 
does  not  suspend  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  in  order  to  perpetuate  com¬ 
plete  „  -eedom  to  unfit  governments." 

.  As  dl\'  ex-President  Taft  in  his  recent 
speech  oh  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  regards  Prof.  Bingham’s  proposal  for 
a,  sort  of  conference  with  Argentina,  Brazil 
and  Chile  and  concefted  military  action 
With  or  by  those  Powers  as  “new  and 
complicated  undertakings,”  preferring  to 
gain  the  benefits  latent  in  such  a  policy 
by  the  means  of  “cultivation  of  good  un¬ 
derstanding.” 

0  Flexibility  of  Doctrine. 

“The  flexibility  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,” 
he  continues  “should  make  this  easy  in 
spite  of  the  bad  news  service  and  hostile 
cliques  which  make  it  so  hard  for  the 
South  Americans  and  ourselves  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another. 

"We  ought  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  vastly  different  republics  and 
we  ought  not  to  overrate  their  solidarity 
and  mutual  affection.  Granting  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  to  be  obsolete  as  a  unilat¬ 
eral  policy  in  the  sphere  of  the  ‘A.  B.  C. 
countries’  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  would  be  a  curious  occasion  to 
consider  the  abandonment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  mandate  in  the  Caribbean.’ 

“There  Is  room  indeed  for  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  cooperation  through  com¬ 
merce  and  otherwise.  In  spite  of  a  great 
difference  of  temperament,  international, 
like  domestic,  politics  often  make  strange 
bedfellows.  . 

"One  must  agree  with  Prof.  Binghain 
tn  his  deprecation  of  cant  about  sym¬ 
pathy  so  far  as  racial  characteristics  are 
concerned  and  about  geographical  prox¬ 
imity  with  the  distant  south.  As  he 
says.  Key  West  is  no  nearer  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  than  is  Gibral¬ 
tar. 

"This  suggests  that  Buenos  Ayres  is 
not  appreciably  nearer  the  Caribbean  than 
Key  West  is  near  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
that  by  the  same  token  it  is  quite  as  ab¬ 
surd  for  the  Chilean,  Brazilian  and  Ar¬ 
gentinian  to  worry  about  American  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  Caribbean  as  it  would  be  for 
the  Unitd  States  to  worry  about  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  at  Cape  Horn.” 

Referring  to  Prof.  Bingham's  statement 
that  the  Dominican  arrangement  has  acted 
as  a  sinister  warning  to  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  States  as  to  what  they  may  -  expect 
if  they  fail  to  pay  their  debts  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  declares  that  there  are  other  re¬ 
publics  not  so  far  from  Key  West  which 
richly  deserved  such  a  warning. 

"Chile  and  Argentine  and  Brazil,”  he 
adds,  "and  many  other  American  re¬ 
publics  quite  agree  with  us  that  it  is 
good  form  for  respectable  countries  to 
pay  their  debts.  As  a  consoling  historical 
reflection  it  may  be  remarked  that  Amer¬ 
ican  possession  or  protection  in  southern 
latitudes  has  never  extended  in  this 
hemisphere  very  far  from  Key  West  or 
the  Canal  nor  has  it  extended  to  any 
territory  except  with  the  result  of  res¬ 
cuing  the  mass  of  the  people  of  that  terri¬ 
tory  from  an  intolerable  situation  and  in¬ 
suring  to  them  thereafter  a  better  condi¬ 
tion,  which  was  not  a  bad  role  for  a  good 
democratic  Power." 


¥ 
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THE  WELS 

A- Ivbrih  ■ 


Mr.  Evan  Roberts  Silent. 

The  seven  days’  silence  observed  by  Mr. 
Evan  Roberts,  the  Welsh  Revivalist,  at 
Gcdre’r-coed,  Neath,  expired  on  Thursday 
morning.  During  the  seven  days  his 
silence  was  absolute,  not  one  word  being 
spoken- even  between  Mr.  Roberts  and  Miss 
Annie  Davies,  who  took  his  meals  to  the  door 
of  his  room.  All  communications  between 
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REV.  JOSEPH  JENKINS,  NEW  QUAY 

in  uhosc  church  the  Reviral  first  broke  out. 

them  were  in  writing.  Mr.  Roberts  told  his 
host  and  his  family  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
silence  that  he  had  been  in  a  fierce  conflict.  He 
had  had  to  contend  with  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  hell,  but  power  had  been  given  him,  and 
he  had  obtained  the  victory.  He  was  very 
cheerful  on  Thursday.  He  wrote  very  remark¬ 
able  things  in  his  diary  during  the  seven  days’ 
silence,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  trans¬ 
lated  extracts  from  his  diary  next  week  for 
publication  in  The  Christian  Leader. 

A  Statement  in  Reference  to  the  Silence. 

During  his  seven  days’  silence  Mr.  Evan 
Roberts  received  the  following  three  written 
questions  from  a  Welsh  correspondent  “(1)  Is 
the  statement  that  the  Spirit  has  imposed  a  six 
days’  silence  on  you  correct?  (2)  If  the  state¬ 
ment  is  correct ,  will  jqu.jpmain  at  Neath? 
And,  if  not,  wlmre  will  you  he  going  next, 
and  when?  (3)  Can  you  assign  any  reason  or 
reasons  for  this  Divine  manifestation?  In 
reply,  he  wrote  the  following: — (1)  In  reply  to 
your  first  question  I  must  remain  silent  for 
seven  days.  (2)  I  must  remain  at  Neath  for 
this  period.  (3)  As  for  the  reasons,  I  am  not 
yet  led  to  state  them,  but  one  issue  of  this 
silence  is  :  If  I  am  to  prosper  at  Liverpool  I 
must  leave  Wales  ‘without  money’ — not 
even  a  penny  in  my  purse  (Luke  x.  4).  We 
read  of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  that  his 
tongue  was  made  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  and  that  the  command  was,  ‘  Go  shut 
thyself  within  thy  house’  (Ezekiel  iii.  24  and 
25).  My  case  is  different.  I  can  speak  ;  I 
have  the  power,  but  I  am  forbidden  to  use 
it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  question  why,  but  to 
give  obedience. 

“E.S. — I  am  sorry  to  cancel  my  engage¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  Divine  command.  I  am 
quite  happy,  and  a  Divine  peace  fibs  my  soul. 
May  God  bless  all  the  efforts  of  His  people  — 
E.  R.”  1  *  ' 


*- ' 


lean, 


may 


tesecrat 


THE  CHUKCH  AT  NEW  QUAY 

in  which  the  Revival  broke  out. 


Silence  Harder  than  Work. 

Mr.  Evan  Roberts  wrote  the  following  in 
:ji  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  sent  him  last  week 
a  by  a  friend: — “  Canst  thou  work?  Yes. 
HCanst  thou  stand  still?  Yes.  Which  is  the 
■  easier — to  work  or  to  stand  still?  The  former. 
1  Lord,  teach  me  to  be  silent.” 

|A  Sermonette  by  Evan  Roberts. 

Mr.  Rhys  Jones,  the  host  of  Mr.  Roberts 
’  at  Neath,  sent  a  note  asking  him  on  Sunday 
9 morning  if  he  had  a  message  to  the  church  at 
if  Bethlehem  Green  Neath,  and  he  received  the 


following  message,  which  has  been  translated 
from  Welsh :  — 

“  Sunday  morning. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Jones, — This  is  the  verse  which 
has  suggested  itself  to  my  mind :  ‘  The  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  His  hand.’ 

“  (1)  The  certainty  of  prosperity  ‘  shall  pros¬ 
per.’  The  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  are 
doing  their  utmost.  Are  the  Churches,  I  won¬ 
der,  at  their  best? 

“  Am  I  doing  my  utmost?  Are  you  doing' 
your  utmost?  Do  I  put  forth  my  whole 
strength  to  promote  the  work?  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  say  ‘  Thy  will  be  done.’  But  we 
must  so  say,  otherwise  His  will  cannot  pros- 
per  to  the  extent  He  wishes  it  to.  This  week  j 
I  am  obliged  to  humble  myself  under  the  *  * 
mighty  hand  of  God.  It  is  easier  to  say  ‘  Let 
Thy  will  be  done  ’  than  to  do  His  will.  But 
‘  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.’ 

(2)  The  condition  of  prosperity— ‘  in  Ilis 
hand.’  Not  out  nlans,  but  His  Divine 
scheme ;  ‘  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by 
My  Spirit.’  The  Hand  which  flung  creations 
into  being,  and  the  Hand  which  bore  the 
rough  nails  on  the  Cross,  is  able  and  Divinely 
sufficient  to  raise  and  save  millions  from  the 
depths  of  perdition.  Shall  wo  say,  ‘  Jesus, 
take  me  in  Thy  •  Hand,  as  Thou  wilt  let 
me  be’  ?  As  the  river  floweth  to  the  sea,  so 
let  my  'will  be  absorbed  in  the  Divine  will. 
Lord,  accept  my  will  to  do  Thine  Own  Divine 

will. — Yours  in  the  bond  of  love, 

“  Evan  Roberts. 


A  Prayer  by  Evan  Roberts. 

The  following  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  prayer  written  by 
Mr.  Evan  Roberts  “  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holv 
Spirit  at  Godre’r -  coed, 
Neath.”  and  which  was  read 
last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Committee,  which 
is  arranging  for  the  meetings 
of  Mr.  Roberts  in  the  Mer¬ 
sey  city:  — 

‘‘Holy  Spirit,  purify  and 
possess  all  for  Thy  glory  > 
and  keep  me  until  the  end 
(if  end  there  be)  in  Thy  ser¬ 
vice.  Teach  me  to  serve . 
let  me  not  be  weary  in  serv¬ 
ing.  Give  me  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  service.  Teach 
me  to  be  as  humble  as  I  de¬ 
sire,  and  as  humble  as  Thou, 
the  just  and  holy  Being, 
biddest  me  to  be.  Open 
mine  eyes  that  I  may  see 
work  •  fill  mv  heart,  (which 
Thou'  art  cleansing)  with 
work  ;  direct  my  footsteps 
to  work— not  my  work,  but 
Thy  work  ;  keep  my  fingers 


Thy  work — work"  which  has 
cost  Divine  blood,  work 
sanctified  by  sweat,  yea,  by 
tears  ;  yea,  and  with  the 
heart-blood  of  my  God ; 
work  that  has  all  the  riches 
of  the  Deity  in  it,  upon  it, 
and  behind  it,  forcing  it 
on.  Forcing!  Nay,  there 
is  no  forcing  in  anything 
which  is  of  God  ;  it  is  Satan 
that  forces.  God  persuades, 
draws.  Therefore,  my  God, 
draw  me  to  Thy  work,  keep 
me  in  Thy  work,  let  Thy 
work  keep  me,  and  keep 
Thou  me  a  power  to  draw 
others  unto  Thy  work. 

Bless  Thy  work  in  these 
days ;  bless  Thy  work  for 
the  sake  of  the  Atonement,  and  remember 
the  Intercession — Thy-  Son,  Thy  Holy  Son 
Jesus,  and  Thy  sons— Thy  servants.  Bap¬ 
tise  me  with  work  foT  the  sake  of  the  Great 
Worker.— Amen.  .  .  „ 

“  A  blessing  upon  whosoever  readeth  tins. 

Ninety  Thousand  Converts. 

Returns  were  obtained  from  various  parts 
of  the  Principality  last  week  showing  tlmt 
the  number  of  converts  in  South  Wa|s 
was  about  80,000,  and  the  number  in  Nort  i 
Wales  about  10,000,  making  a  total  for  Hie 
twelve  counties  of  Wales  and  for  the  }' 
teenth  Welsh  county— Monmouthslnrcf- 

about  90,000. 

Children  and  the  Revival. 

At  a  revival  meeting  held  at  Barmouth  a 
little  girl,  about  seven  years  of  age,  came 
forward  into  the  deacons’  pew  and  offered 
a  most  touching  prayer.  We  thank  Thee, 
Lord.”  she  said,  ‘‘for  this  revival,  arid  for 
allowing  us  children  to  come  into  the  bi„ 
pew  We  have  been  kept  out  of  it  too  long. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  one  of  the 
elders  took  the  child  on  his  knee.  Tbenipi 
old  saint,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  .<mer|Hl 
prayer.  The  little  gu-1  looked  at  hun  and 
listened  most  intently,  showing  her  approba¬ 
tion  by  exclaiming  “  Amen,  and  always-tn 
the  right  place. 

Mr.  Dan  Roberts. 

Mr.  Dan  Roberts,  who  is  a  brother  of  Mr. 
Evan  Roberts,  visited  the  Pontypridd  d»S 
trict  last  week,  and  conducted  services  wr 
were  characterised  with  remarkable  ear 
ness  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
companied  by  three  of  the  lady  ev  a 
Among  those  present  were  Major  --  -  w, 
Younghusband.:  the  leader  of  the  St^oesg|l 
exuedition  to  Tibet  (who  has  reentry  # 
turned  from  India),  the  Rev.  Oswald  Toujfc- 
husband,  of  Clifton  (his  cousin  ,  and  a 
her  of  visitors  from  various  parts  of  Lng 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  There  were  cjow 
congregations,  and  there  were  a  larQe 


The  Experiences  of  a  Student. 

Mr.  Simon  G.  Evans,  B.A.,  one  of  the 
.i._.  -i  young  men  studying  for  the 

tx  Tin  1  n  _  n 
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ablest  of  the  jouug  Dtuu(ying  ior  t 

ministry  at  the  Bala  Theological  College, 
one  of  his  addresses  at  a  revival  meeting  at 
Carnarvon,  relating  his  experience,  said  that 
six  months  ago  he  felt  that  he  was  goum  to 
ruin.  Yes,  it"  was  possible  to  go  to  destruc¬ 
tion  from  the  pfilnit.  Two  mnnft.*  „g0 

swept 


...  r— F.v.  Two  months  ago 

telt  the  influence  of  the  revival  which 


ber  of  conversions  at  the  several  services 
held. 

A  Transformed  Valley. 

There  is  renewed  revival  fervour  af  Pontv- 
ovmmer  one  of  the  districts  first  visited  by 
Mr.  Evan  Roberts.  Last  week  special^n^d 
preaching  services  were  held  by  , 

Lr-m-ial  and  the  Calvimstic  Methodist 
Churches  and  scenes  of  extraordinary  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm,  surpassing  anything 

hitherto  the 

SrLtrirh^undorgon.  .  triform, 

tioiv 

Farmhouse  Prayer  Meetings. 

Very  good  “  “Si  “d  “icte  Ihroatfi 

i 

servants,  dogs  and  chi  >  (  the 

hills  and  descending  f^^^Xir  lanterns 
'■rooked  paths  m  the  »  their  way 

and  the  moon,  Binping  hy»™  J 

lo  a  prayer  meeting  at ;  a  flarml aoi 
some  distance  a\\ay  aft€r  another  by 

fftSrm els?  .Seven  at  theoe  meetings  there 

I  have  been  several  conversions. 


MR,  DEWI  MICHAEL 

singing  is  thrilling  thousands  in  Wales. 


over  the  Principality.  He  was  reading  about 
the  wonderful  things,  but  never  felt  any¬ 
thing  extraordinary  himself.  He  went  to  the 
centre  of  the  revival  at  Rhos.  He  'vs  Here 
for  two  days.  He  came  from  there  harder. 
The  following  Sunday  he  was  at  Wrexham, 
and  that  was  the  darkest  Sunday  he  had  ever 
had.  God  appeared  to  have  left  him.  He 
went  to  Bala  on  the  Monday,  and^  went  to 
the  prayer  meeting  held  by  the  students,  but 
every  meeting  made  him  harder.  On  \\  ed- 
nesday  evening  he  never  -went  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  but  stayed  in  his  lodgings  studying  for 
the  B.D.  Examination.  He  was  reading  the 
verse  on  sin  against  the  Holy  G:.ost.  He 
turned  to  a  commentary  upon  the  w°r®i 
which  stated  that  whosoever  placed  himsell 
in  such  a  position  as  to  object  or  prevent  the 
doings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  sinning  agani6v 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  it  came  to  his  mind 
that  he  had  obstructed  the  doings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  through  his  behaviour  ;  he  kneeled  and 
prayed  in  his  tears,  and  afterwards  became 
a  new  man. 


mm 
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THE  WELSH  REVIVAL:  AMONG  THE 
PEOPLE. 


By  Rev.  J.  COLVILLE  PEATTIE,  M.A., 
Bearsden. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Welsh  Revival.  Before  I  went  to 
Wales  I  thought  I  understood  it,  and  certainly 
what  I  had  read  was  full  enough  of  marvel. 
But  the  thing  itself  I  found  to  be  far  deeper 
and  more  wonderful  than  anything  which  these 
descriptions  had  prepared  me  for.  The  truth 
is,  it  defies  description.  One  might  ibe  bold 
and  say  at  once  the  half  has  not  been  told  in 
the  reports  which  have  appeared,  full  as  they 
are. 

You  meet  it  everywhere.  You  cannot  get 
away  from  it.  You  are  not  long  in  Wales 
before  you  realise  that  you  have  come  into  a 
region  over  which  the  awe  of  the  Invisible 
appeal’s  to  brood.  You  recognise  it  in  the  | 
speech  and  the  demeanour  of  the  people.  You  j 
feel  the  presence  of  an  unseen  Power  at  work  j 
among  them — not  in  the  meetings  only,  it  is 
in  the  very  air.  I  went  to  see  "the  meetings 
I  had  heard  so  much  of,  and  discovered  the  j 
Tevival  was  as  much  in  evidence  outside  as  in  j 
the  churches.  I  found  it  at  the  railway- 
stations,  in  the  trains,  and  on  the  road,  and  | 
in  the  shops,  and  in  the  restaurants,  and,  best  j 
of  all,  within  the  homes.  I  had  not  been  five  | 
minutes  in  the  country  when  I  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it.  The  man  who  took  my  luggage 
introduced  me  to  it.  It  was  the  first  surprise 
my  week  among  the  people  brought  to  me — 
the  first  of  a  succession  of  experiences  which 
cannot  be  forgotten,  among  them  not  a  few 
of  which  one  does  not  daro  to  write.  He  was 
a  representative  of  a  large  class  of  persons  to 
be  met  with  at  this  time,  who  have  been 
solemnised  by  what  is  going  on  around  them , 
on  whom  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  lying  like  a 
weight,  and  in  whose  hearts  it  has  awakened 
thoughts  that  trouble  them.  He  introduced 
the  subject  by  remarking  that  he  could  not 
understand  “this  revival.”  “Roberts,”  he 
said,  “  is  just  an  ordinary  man.  He  can’t 
speak,  and  he’s  not  a  scholar.  It’s  beyond 
me.”  But  it  was  neither  Evan  Roberts  nor 
the  strange  work\he  is  doing  that  the  man  was 
thinking  of.  He  was  in  deep  concern  about 
himself,  and  wanted  light.  You  come  across 
these  troubled,  anxious  men  in  unexpected 
ways. 

One  afternoon,  while  some  of  us  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  our  train,  we  got  into  talk  with  a 
workman,  also  waiting  for  the  train,  about  the 
village  we  were  leaving.  The  train  appeared, 
and  we  6aid  good-bye  to  the  man.  But  we 
had  not  got  quit  of  him.  He  followed  us  to 
our  compartment  and  at  once  got  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  his  mind.  He  led  to  it  by  saying  that 
he  had  been  at  many  of  the  meetings,  and 
added,  “  But  the  funny  thing  is,  I’m  not  con¬ 
verted  yet.”  The  compartment  was  at  once 
transformed  into  an  inquiry-room,  and  while 
we  were  engaged  in  earnest  speech  with  him 
a  stranger  on  the  other  side  kept  edging  in  to 
hear  all  that  was  said. 

An  overwhelming  sense  of  the  Teality  of  this 
Tevival  begins  to  take  possession  of  you  as  day 
by  day  you  overhear  the  conversation  going 
on  beside  you  in  the  restaurants  and  in  the 
trains,  so  different  in  theme1  and  character 
from  what  is  usual  and  in  a  tone  that  tells 
you  more  than  meets  the  ear.  Divine  things 
— the  things  of  God  and  of  the  soul — have 
come  to  be  the  grand  reality  and  the  com¬ 
manding  theme,  and  men  have  been  set  free 
from  false  reserve  regarding  them.  Commer¬ 
cial  travellers  will  kindle  as  they  speak  about 
the  happy  change  they  find  among  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  “  If  the  churches  had  spent  all  their 
money  and  their  labour  for  a  year,”  said  one 
of  them  to  me,  “  and  done  no  more  than  save 
these  twelve  men  I  am  telling  you  about,  it 
would  have  been  a  50  per  cent,  job.”  “  Yes, 
you  can  go  there  now  with  comfort,”  a  shop¬ 
man  answered  in  reply  to  our  inquiries  as  to 
accommodation  in  a  village  we  desired  to 
visit.  “  What  do  you  mean  by  now?”  we 
asked.  “  Oh,”  he  said,  with  a  smile,  “  I  mean 
that  the  revival  has  been  theT©  and  it  has 
changed  everything.”  These  second-hand 
reports  are  interesting  and  in  their  way  sig¬ 
nificant  of  much,  of  how  at  least  this  move¬ 
ment  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  general 
mind,  and  has  passed  beyond  the  stag©  of 
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touched  when  you  'are  on  the  ordinary  track 
among  the  people  in  their  daily  life  and  see  ; 
how  God  is  working  in  their  midst.  Your  ij: 
heart  fills  with  a  strange  emotion  when  you  f 
meet  a  group  of  miners  going  home,  and  from  ’ 
the  word  you  catch  in  passing  you  see  that  P 
they  have  “  got  th©  blessing,”  and  ar©  not  § 
speaking  of  the  “incidents”  or  “features”* 
or  even  ‘  ‘  th©  extraordinary  results  ’  ’  of  the  e 
revival,  but  are  going  over  their  experiences  fe 
with  each  other ;  or  when  a  collier  asks  you  ' 
home  with  him  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  “  between  Iv 
the  meetings  ”  and  you  enjoy  a  taste  of  th©  p 
refining  influences  that  have  been  brought  into  C 
the  family  life  of  simple  folk,  and  go  away 
with  thoughts  about  the  hospitality  of  early  j* 
Christian  days  and  of  the  entertainment 
which  th©  pilgrims  had  with  Gaius  at  his  de-  k 
lightful  supper-table ;  or  when,  with  that  ?■ 
freemasonry  that  has  got  rid  of  stiff  conven- 
tions,  an  official  at  the  station  who  is  helping  K 
you  to  find  out  your  “connection”  takes  the  I 
time  to  pass  a  word  of  Christian  greeting  and  a 
in  letting  out  some  , of  the  joy  in  his  own  soul 
sends  you  upon  your  journey,  not  as  a  pas- 
senger,  but  as  a  brother  in  the  Lord.  In  such 
experiences  you  feel  t he  pulse  of  the  New  Life  Eg 
which,  like  the  spring,  has  come  to  Wales  and  F 
mad©  the  people  glad.  And  there  is  a  strange  gp 
contagion  in  their  joy.  You  come  back  to  p, 
your  work  with  something  that  you  did  not  M 
have  before  you  went  among  them,  and  having  R 
learnt  more  than  your  library  has  taught  you 
of  the  ways  of  God  when  He  turns  back  the  9 
captivity  of  His  people.  You  say  that  it  was  jfl 
worth  the  time  it  took  to  go  to  see  them  and  B 
to  be  amongst  them,  and  to  worship  with  HB 
them . 

“  So  I  am  richer  by  them,  I  know,  ^ 

And  they  are  not  poorer,  1  trust,  by  me. 
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GIANT  has  been| 
boss  of  the  world, 
off  and  on,  ever  since 
it  was  made,  but  espe¬ 
cially  and  increasingly 
for  the  last  sixty  years. 
He  has  a  strong  head 
and  body,  made  up  of 
an  assortment  of  metals,  like  the 
one  that  the  Prophet  Daniel  I 
told  about,  but  his  feet,  like, 
those  of  Daniel’s  giant,  are  mud.  He| 
has  stood  up  big  and  strong,  and  has 
been  a  powerful  boss,  though  stupid,  I 
but  the  great  war  cracked  his  feet  and 
he  is  slowly  coming  down. 

That  giant  is  Materialism.  He  is  j 
busting  while  you  wait.  There  are  i 
|  signs  of  it  on  all  sides.  An  immense 
rising  of  disgust  and  impatience  with 
him,  and  a  general  holding  of  the  nose 
over  his  abominable  consequences  is  jj 
going  on. 

Mr.  Bryan  came  out  the  other  day 
with  a  blast  at  him  in  the  New  Era  \ 
Magazine.  The  sin  of  this  generation, 
Mr.  Bryan  said,  is  mind  worship;  evo- e 
lutionists  are  leading  their  followers 
away  from  their  Creator ;  they  teach 
that  man  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  j 
lower  animals ;  materialism  has  so  para¬ 
lyzed  their  mental  machinery  that  they  ; 
cannot  comprehend  spiritual  things.  It ; 
is  time,  he  averred,  that  the  Christians  j 
of  the  country  should  understand  the 
ravages  that  the  groundless  hypothesis 
of  Darwin  is  making,  and  he  suggested 
that  those  who  preach  and  teach  be 
called  upon  to  announce  their  views  so 


that  their  positions  may  be  clearly  un- 

derstood,  and  that  only  Christians 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  Chris¬ 
tian  schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  idea  of  what  the  trouble 
is  is  more  or  less  right,  but  his  idea  of 
a  remedy  seems  to  us  to  be  faulty. 
Darwin  was  a  devoted  searcher  for 
truth  and  he  found  a  good  deal.  What 


he  found  made  a  great  disturbance  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  match  some  of  the  ideas 
that  people  of  his  time  had  derived 
from  the  Bible,  but  that  was  not  his 
fault,  though  it  seemed  to  be.  But 
out  of  his  inquiries  and  investigations 
there  did  come  to  prevail  a  supposition 
that  the  universe  ran  itself;  that  there 
was  nothing  to  it  but  matter  and  that 
matter  worked  out  on  its  own  hook  in 
different  forms  and  progressed  with 
variations  according  to  climate  and  the 
changes  in  the  earth  and  other  material 
things.  So  it  happened  that  the  minds 
of  the  scientists  became  so  fixed  on 
processes  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  in¬ 
visible  energy  that  is  and  was  behind 
them  all.  The  result  was  very  troubled 
times  to  religion,  and  that  condition 
which  makes  Mr.  Bryan  say  that  “the 
sin  of  this  generation  is  mind  worship. 


THE  human  mind  is  a  fallible  in-1 
strument,  but  it  is  the  chief  instru¬ 
ment  we  have  for  sorting  truth  from  er¬ 
ror.  We  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
it;  find  out  all  we  can,  live  as  far  asj 
possible  in  accordance  with  what  we  find  s 
out  and  bear  the  consequences  of  our 
errors  with  such  fortitude  as  we  may. 
There  is  no  real  conflict  between  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  truth.  All  the  seekers 
for  truth — the  Christian  and  the  non- 
Christian — have  got  to  work  together 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  teach  together.  A  fair  field 
and  no  favor  is  all  that  truth  ought  to 
ask  for,  and  no  particular  phase  or  line 
of  truth  ought  to  be  fenced  off  from  the 
rest  nor  any  one  hindered  from  finding 
out  what  he  can  about  the  laws  and 
processes  of  nature  and  telling  about  it. 

It  took  centuries  of  bitter  experience 
to  win  for  Darwin  the  chance  to  put  | 


out  information  that  seemed  not  to 
square  with  the  Bible.  He  did  it  and 
the  benefit  of  the  discussion  of  the  last 
sixty  years  seems  now  to  be  coming 
along.  The  scientists  begin  to  go  back 
on  the  idea  that  the  world  runs  itself. 
Dr.  Baskerville  complained  the  other 
day  that  chemistry  was  not  spiritual 
enough.  What  he  must  have  meant 
was — that  there  was  not  in  it  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sense  of  the  great  creative  power 
that  is  behind  all  combinations.  If  one 
reads  the  papers  he  keeps  coming  across 
signs  of  the  same  conclusion  in  other 
scientists.  A  professor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  came  out  with  a  piece 


,  , 


^heother  day  in  which  he  disclosed  the  ||-> 
opinion  that  the  processes  of  evolution  | 


Amoral  responsibility  that  was  part'oT  | 
that  order,  there  was  now  an  utter  void. 
Chaos  had  come  again.”  He  proceeds 
to  trace  the  consequences  of  that  chaos, 
and  of  course  when  he  sets  out  to  scoff 
at  materialism,  he  scoffs  with  great 
ability,  for  there  is  no  one  that  can  beat 
him  as  a  scoffer.  He  is  a  welcome  re¬ 
cruit  to  the  side  of  faith,  for  he  is 
mighty  handy  with  his  tools. 


would  not  work  without  a  directing 

■ 


force  behind  them.  That  was  a  good 
deal  like  saying  that  a  motor  car  would 
not  run  without  gasoline,  but  it  was  a 
pleasant  novelty  as  coming  from  a  sci¬ 
entist,  for  the  scientists  have  really 
been  extraordinarily  stupid  about  some 
things,  and  in  their  extreme  care  to 
avoid  being  fooled  and  their  extreme 
distrust  of  everything  that  could  not  be 
tested  by  the  senses,  have  missed  a 
whole  department  of  indispensable 
truth. 


A  DOCTOR  well  versed  in  science 
was  asked  the  other  day  what  he 
thought  of  the  state  of  affairs.  “The 
trouble  with  our  world,”  he  said,  “is  too 
many  Fatty  Arbuckles;  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  swamped  with  money  beyond  their 
capacity  to  carry  it ;  too  much  wealth — 
too  much  knowledge — too  much  power 
over  material  things  for  the  spiritual 
capacity  of  the  present  generation  of 
man  to  handle.”  And  he  was  discour¬ 
aged  about  the  outlook.  His  idea  of 
improvement  in  the  world  seemed  to  be 


to  breed  better  people.  His  ideas  about 
netting  better  people  were  biological, 
but  he  knew  that  biological  processes 
were  extremely  slow,  and  his  expectation 
of  a  prompt  cure  of  the  present  ailments 
of  the  world  by  a  biological  means  was 
very  dubious.  He  wanted  what  he  called 
spiritual  qualities  and  apparently  he 
wanted  to  get  them  without  any  belief 
in  spiritual  forces.  He  thought  we 
|  would  have  to  go  on  suffering  and  get- 
1  ting  poorer  until  our  circumstances 
matched  our  characters,  which  indeed 
is  no  more  than  happened  after  the 
Roman  Empire  went  to  smash. 

That  is  a  very  common  case.  It  is 
no  trouble  at  all  to  find  people  who 
think  materialism  has  run  wild  tha 
mankind  needs  a  spiritual  renovation. 
They  all  admit  the  world  needs  religion, 
but  not  so  many  of  them  realize  that 
the  spirituality  that  makes  religion  val¬ 
uable  is  based  on  the  belief  m  an  in¬ 
visible  world  of  things  that  cannot 
readily  be  tested  by  the  senses.  They 
want  spirituality  and  they  have  not  got 
the  price,  for  the  price  is  belief  in  in¬ 
visible  things— invisible,  but  not  inac¬ 
cessible  to  people  who  know  how  to  get 
l  at  them. 


Da 


THE  GREENWOOD  HAT.  Being  a  Memoir 
of  James  Anon.  [1885-1887.]  By  J.  M. 
Barrie.  With  a  preface  by  The  Earl 
Baldwin  of  Bewdley,  K.  G.  Illustrated. 
270  pp.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $2.75. 


THE  world  is  going  to  get  better 
because  people  are  going  to  have 
more  sense.  The  materialistic  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  is  going  to  grass 
with  very  painful  accompaniments.  We 
shall  presently  have  something  a  good 
deal  better  and  a  good  deal  sounder.  It 
won’t  be  done  by  organization ;  it  won’t 
be  done  in  the  main  by  politicians;  it 

will  come  to  pass  by  the  slow  and  grad-  ! 
ual  realization  of  thousands  or  millions 
of  people  that  they  have  had  a  fraud 
put  over  on  them;  that  the  scientific 
conception  of  the  world  that  ran  itself 
and  had  no  particular  directing  power 
behind  it,  was  bunk,  and  that  there  is  a 
Power  behind  it  and  that  the  sooner 
they  get  a  saner  and  sounder  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  intentions  of  that  Power 
about  human  conduct,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  them  and  the  better  it  will  be, 
among’ other  things,  for  BUSINESS. 

The  right  idea  about  how  great 
changes  come  to  pass  in  human  life  was 
the  idea  that  William  James  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  a  lady  (Mrs.  Whitman). 
“As  for  me,”  he  said,  “my  bed  is  made: 
I  am  against  bigness  and  greatness  in 
all  their  forms,  and  with  the  invisible 


i. JAMES  MATTHEW  BARRIE.  An  Appre¬ 
ciation.  By  Professor  James  A.  Roy.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  256  pp.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.75. 


molecular  forces  that  work  from  indi¬ 
vidual  to  individual,  stealing  in  through 
the  crannies  of  the  world  like  so  many 
I  soft  rootlets,  or  like  the  capillary  ooz¬ 
ing  of  water,  and  yet  rending  the  hard¬ 
est  monuments  of  man  s  pride  if  you 
give  them  time.  The  bigger  the  unit 
you  deal  with,  the  hollo wer,  the  more 
brutal,  the  more  mendacious,  is  the  life 
displayed.  So  I  am  against  all  the  big 
organizations  as  such,  national  ones 
first  and  foremost;  against  all  big  suc¬ 
cesses  and  big  results;  and  in  favoi  of 
the  eternal  forces  of  truth  which  al¬ 
ways  work  in  the  individual  and  im¬ 
mediately  unsuccessful  way  under- 
ffogs  always,  till  history  comes,  after 
hey  are  long  dead,  and  puts  them  on 

the  top.”  ,  . 

'  E.  S.  Martin. 


THE  newest  knocker  of  materialism 
is  George  Bernard  Shaw.  In  Back 
to  Methuselah”  he  speaks  as  unkindly 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  as  Mr.  Bryan 
does.  He  says  that  as  a  consequence  | 
of  it  “Where  there  had  been  a  god,  a 
cause,  a  faith  that  the  universe  was 
ordered,  however  inexplicable  by  us  its 
order  might  be,  and  therefore  a  sense. 
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By  PETER  MONRO  JACK 

BARRIE  died  in  June  of  last 
year,  and  the  two  volumes 
under  review  are  pleasant 
commemoration  of  his  sin¬ 
gularly  dualistic  career  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  and  a  genius.  Barrie  him¬ 
self,  in  these  various  reprints  of 
his  early  journalism,  with  later 
comments,  celebrates  his  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  newspapers. 

Professor  Roy  concerns  himself 
with  the  evidence  of  Barrie’s 
genius.  Both  allow  that  there  is 
a  divergence  and  a  discrepancy. 

Sir  James  was  the  first  to  say 
that  there  were  two  Barries,  the 
one  the  shrewd  and  successful 
journalist,  using  everything  that 
|  was  grist  to  his  mill;  the  other 
the  creative  artist;  “lonely  as  a 
cloud,”  as  P.  W.  Wilson  has  writ- 
:  ten  of  him,  “this  strange  wraith 
of  a  genius  has  drifted  through 
shine  and  shadow  to  a  world-wide 
fame.” 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
where  genius  ended  and  journal¬ 
ism  began,  or  where  journalism 
ended  and  genius  began.  R.  L. 

Stevenson  said:  “Genius  is  in 
him,  but  there’s  a  journalist  at 
his  elbow.”  Here  is  Barrie  quite 
happy  with  one  and  t’other,  el¬ 
bowing  his  way  into  the  news¬ 
papers  with  the  aid  of  a  silk  hat 
:  and  an  inordinate  amount  of  bor- 
!  rowed  knowledge,  and  at  the 
same  time  representative  of  his 
Scotland  in  the  line,  though  a 
.  thinner  line,  of  Burns  and  Scott. 

Barrie’s  contribution  to  this 
biography,  as  it  happens,  is  not 
so  good  as  Professor  Roy’s.  It 
consists  of  some  twenty-four  re¬ 
prints  of  articles  Barrie  had  writ- 
|  ten,  mostly  to  The  St.  James’s 
Gazette,  then  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Frederick  Greenwood. 

:  They  were  his  first  efforts  to 
please,  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
i  jects,  from  rooks  and  sparrows, 
to  English  public  schools  and 
London  pubs,  high  society  and 
low  life — none  of  which  he  really 
knew  anything  about.  He  freely  admits 
as  much  in  the  comments  that  follow  these 
early  pieces.  He  has  very  extensively  re¬ 
written  and  corrected  them.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  he  was  writing  about  tobacco 
and  making  the  fortune  of  a  tobacco  com- 


Tpany  (Craven  is  the  name)  when  fie  mdT 
-  not  smoke  at  all.  In  later  life,  and  on  his 
U  visits  to  America,  he  had  to  commission 
|  his  servant  Brown  to  buy  the  biggest  pipe 
and  blacken  it  for  him.  Only  once  had  he 
|  been  in  a  London  pub.  Only  twice  in  a 
year  did  he  go  to  the  theatre.  Most  of  his 
-  '  knowledge  came  from  books,  and  the 
books  he  read  were  read  on  the  cuff  of  a 
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shabby  comer  bookshop  whose  information 
and  inspiration  were  always  good  for  a 
guinea  or  so  in  the  newspapers.  This  is 
a  candid  display  of  his.  journalistic 
methods : 

As  long  as  he  could  turn  out  fanciful 
things,  he  was  *  now  .  at  his  happiest. 
“Love  Me  Never”  is  a  specimen,  and  30 

were  all  his  papers  about  smoking;  fl  t 
he  had  smoked  at  that  time  he  could  not 
have  written  those  papers  with  as  much 
glee,  one  might  say  with  as  much  knowl-  ^ 
edge. 

He  was  never  a  reader  of  newspapers, 
and  going  into  politics  meant  for  him 
saying  to  a  friend,  “Tell  me  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  politics,  and  Til  stop  you  as 
soon  as  I  think  I  have  got  my  article. 

This  is  the  complete  credo  of  the  in-^ 
formal  essay-writer.  It  explains  his  charm 
and  it  accounts  for  his  practical  extinction. 
Lamb  survives  because  he  generally  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  Barrie,  who 
follows  Lamb  in  technique  but  not  always 

in  knowledge,  did  not  know,  except  by 
hearsay,  what  he  was  talking  about.  He 
had  a  sense  of  it,  and  that  was  all;  but  the 
sense  went  over,  and  his  sentiment  and 
sensibility  did  the  rest.  He  is  a  minor  es¬ 
sayist,  but  he  belongs  with  the  company. 

In  editing  these  early  pieces,  Barrie  has 
has  surrounded  them  with  a  tremendous 


uTaura  of  great  names  and  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance.  A  slight  article  on  cricket 
brings  in  memories  of  Meredith,  E. 
Lucas,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Mary  Anderson, 
|  Augustine  Birrell,  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and 
1  Conan  Doyle.  It  was  worth  losing  a  train, 


he  says,  while  Henry  James  rummaged  fori 
the  right  word.  Stefansson,  the  explorer.j 
I  supplied  him  with  an  article  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  seen.  The  elder  Roosevelt* 

! talked  his  head  off.  Henley  printed  a  squibj 
on  Barrie  that  Barrie  had  written  himself! 
ind  there  was  considerable  indignation! 
over  this  anonymous  detractor.  Carlyle  I 
efused  to  respond  to  the  little  schoolboy’s  | 

homage.  Barrie  is  as  pleased  as  Punch 
with  all  these  names,  he  fondles  his  old 
self,  starves  himself  over  again  with  half¬ 
penny  buns,  puts  on  his  lum  (chimney) 
hat  to  impress  his  editor,  Greenwood,  in¬ 
dulges  himself  in  an  orgy  of  self-pity,  ad-  j 
miration  and  success,  and  it  is  all  as 
pleasant  and  unimportant  as  a  provincial’s 
first  trip  to  London. 

Professor  Roy’s  modest  volume 
is  much  more  useful  as  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Barrie.  With  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  hurry,  it  is  really  the 
best  sort  of  book  about  Barrie  at 
the  moment.  It  has  been  done  by 
a  friend  who  also  had  been  born 
in  Kirriemuir;  it  takes  us  back  to 
the  source;  it  takes  account  of 


everything  that  Barrie  wrote,  and 
it  takes  its  task  simply,  natural¬ 
ly  and  unaffectedly,  as  it  should 
be  taken.  There  is  no  higher 
criticism,  or  pretension  to  defin¬ 
itiveness,  or  any  last  word  on 
psychological  or  sociological  com¬ 
plexes.  You  may  be  sure  Barrie 
will  go  through  the  mill  of  all 
that  in  time,  and  probably  come 
badly  off,  but  there  is  none  of 
that  here.  It  is  a  year-by-year 
and  book-by-book  account  of 
Barrie’s  life,  chiefly  drawn  from 
Barrie  himself;  and  though  it 
ends  with  the  awful  sentence: 
“To  die  will  be  an  awfully  big 
adventure,”  it  manages  by  its 
own  simplicity  to  survive  that 
false  naivete. 

Mr.  Roy  takes  Barrie  back  to 
his  native  Kirriemuir,  a  little 
Scottish  town  on  the  edge  of  the 
Grampians  before  they  descend 
to  sea  level,  with  little  natural 
beauty  but  solidly  built  and  clean¬ 
looking,  aware  of  its  relics  and 
monuments  from  Pictish  and  Ro¬ 
man  times,  and,  when  Barrie  was 
bora  in  1860,  dependent  entirely 
on  hand-loom  weaving.  Barrie’s 
father  was  such  a  weaver.  But 
the  power  loom  and  the  railways 
were  changing  the  old-fashioned 
ways.  Barrie  was  bora  to  re¬ 
member  and  record  “by  heart” 
what  he  later  sold  and  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  his  head.  Mr.  Roy  tells 
a  good  story  of  an  old  weaver 
who  took  ill  in  the  midst  of  a 
complicated  pattern  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  on:  “I  canna  dee  the  noo, 
doctor,”  he  protested.  “I  just 
canna  dee  afore  I  feenish  my 
web.”  This  village  and  this 
character  made  the  best  of  Bar- 
rie,  the  genius  in  him,  and  most  of  that, 
Mr.  Roy  believes,  came  from  his  mother. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  mother  Barrie 
might  have  remained  a  witty  and  clever 
journalist,  as  he  shows  himself  in  “The 
Greenwood  Hat.”  It  was  Margaret  Oglivy 
who  educated  him  into  writing  the  Scottish 
character  that  will  eventually  survive. 
Barrie  himself  was  not  naturally  at  home 
with  the  past.  If  he  had  been,  the  his¬ 
torical  associations  of  his  native  place 
would  have  inspired  him  to  go  exploring 
there.  It  was  his  mother  who  took  him 
back  to  old  Kirriemuir — the  Kirriemuir  she 
had  known  in  her  ( Continued  on  Page  28) 

l  youth.  These  are  Mr.  Roy’s  words, 

1  and  they  are  the  truest  in  his  book,  jjf 
Certainly  any  one  who  rereads 
j  “Margaret  Oglivy,”  “Auld  Licht 
I  Idylls,”  “A  Window  in  Thrums” 
or  “The  Little  Minister”— and 
they  can  be  reread  today,  except 
for  some  pawky  or  mawkish 
pages,  with  the  same  pleasure — 
will  realize  how  much  his  mother 
had  given  to  him  of  her  charac¬ 
ter,  memories  and  environment. 
What  will  live  in  Barrie  is  his 
mother.  He  mothered  her  a  bit  too 
much  but  she  was  his  first  and 


Pans. 


last  real  character,  and  though 
she  did  not  always  keep  the 
journalist  from  his  elbow,  she  in¬ 
spired  and  steadied  the  genius  in 
him. 

The  worst  that  can  be  said 
about  him  is  that  his  genius  had  a 
habit  of  becoming  a  formula,  as 
we  see  very  clearly  in  his  re¬ 
printed  pieces.  The  favorite  com¬ 
bination  was  poverty  and  ro¬ 
mance,  a  peculiarly  interesting 
product  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  1 
(as  of  Catholic  Ireland,  too)  and 
Barrie  exaggerated  and  played  it 
up  in  public  speeches.  Still  it  is 
true  and  representative  of  Scot¬ 
land,  fictionalized  and  formulated 
without  the  vulgarization  of  Sir 
Harry  Lauder  or  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  Lewis  Grassic  Gibbon — a 
sort  of  in-between  innocence, 
beautifully  and  happily,  tenderly 
and  regretfully  regarding  it,  as 
his  old-fashioned  mother  had 
taught  him  to  do;  and  this  was 
quite  true  of  the  Scotland  and  its 
generation  that  he  had  come 
from,  and  no  amount  of  money 
and  journalism  and  speeches  and 
public  honors  and  celebrated  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  expensive  cham¬ 
bers  in  London  could  make  him 
forget  the  original  truth  and 
strength  that  he  derived  from  his 
mother  at  her  window  in  Thrums. 

Mr.  Roy’s  book  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Keats’s  phrase,  “The  jour¬ 
ney  homeward  to  habitual  self.” 
It  tells  us  about  Barrie’s  England 
and  of  his  success  there,  but  it  is 


Barrie’s  Scotland  that  it  comes 
back  to,  Kirriemuir  and  Margaret 
Oglivy.  It  is  not  the  last  word 
on  Barrie,  but  as  something  of 
an  elegy,  something  of  an  an¬ 
thology,  and  in  especial  a  great 
deal  of  an  authority  on  Barrie’s 
Scotland,  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
commemoration  we  should  wish 
to  have. 
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Like-Mindedness 


PROFESSOR  FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS,  of 

Columbia  University,  one  of  the  leading  T- 
American  authorities  in  sociology,  in  his 
recent  work  on  “The  Theory  of  Human  Society” 

I  says:  “When,  many  years  ago,  I  singled  out  like-  || 
mindedness  as  a  phenomenon  of  preeminent  im¬ 
portance  for  the  theory  of  human  society,  I  was  j 
H  careful  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  for  the  idea 
L  to  a  source  very  old  and  immensely  respectable.”  I 
;  This  source  he  proceeds  to  say  was  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  “was  not  only  one  of  the  most  gifted 
|  men  of  any  age,  but  also  one  of  the  most  practi¬ 
cal.”  He  then  devotes  upwards  of  two  pages  to 
setting  forth  Paul’s  ideas  on  the  subject,  illus- 
.'v  trating  his  remarks  with  liberal  quotations  from  | 
Paul’s  Epistles.  “Knowing,”  he  says  of  Paul, 
“that  the  social  unity  of  Christian  believers  must 
be  more  spiritual  and  spontaneously  behaviour- 
l  istic  than  authoritative  and  legal,  Paul  saw  that 
it  must  be  the  unity  of  like-mindedness.  There¬ 
fore  insistently  in  the  Epistles  he  forces 
j  like-mindedness  upbn  the  attention  of  his  read¬ 
ers,  and  warns  them  to  give  heed  to  it.  ‘Be 
I  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another,’  he 
says  to  Cne  Romans;  and  in  the  same  Epistle  he 

j  "prays  for” them,  that  they  may  be  of  the  same 
^  mind;  that  with  one  accord  and  with  one  mouth 
;•  they  may  glorify  their  God.”  “That  it  was  in 
truth  Paul  who  first  seized  upon  this  social  phe¬ 
nomenon  for  practical  purposes,”  argues  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  “we  have  proof.  Only  in  two  other  places 
'-I  outside  of  his  writings  can  any  allusion  to  it  be 
.  found  in  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  r 
\  One  is  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  where  the  ex- 
i  pression  ‘finally,  be  ye  all  like-minded’  is  so  ex- 
P  actlv  the  phraseology  of  Paul  that  we  can  hardly 
i  doubt  that  it  was  borrowed  from  him.  The  other 
L;  is  in  Revelation,  where  ten  kings  are  spoken  of  as 
;  having  one  mind.” 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  this  eminent  sociologist 
in  a  purelv  scientific  work  giving  to  Paul  the 
credit  for  “anticipating”  this  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  scientific  theory  of  society.  “So  far 
as  we  know,”  says  Professor  Giddings,  neither 
Greek  nor  Roman  before  Paul  insisted  as  he  did 
that  like-mindedness  is  the  effective  cohesion  and 
unity  of  discrete  individuals  for  practical  ends.” 
The  whole  science  of  sociology  is  built  upon  this 
principle  of  like-mindedness  as  the  distinctive 
I'fi:  characteristic  and  foundation  of  human  society. 

U  “Obviously,  then,”  concludes  Professor  Giddings,  | 
9  “it  appears,  a  society  is  any  number  of  individuals 
!  in  a  general  way  like-minded,  or  like-minded  on 
[  a  particular  matter,  who  know  and  enjoy  their 
l  like-mindedness,  and  are  therefore  able  to  work  > 
together  for  common  ends.” 

While  like-mindedness  is  the  general  tie  that  l 
binds  universal  human  society  together,  it  is  also 
fe  the  tie  that  unites  special  groups  within  this  gen-  I 
ill  eral  field.  “The  members  of  artificial  societies,  I 
says  our  professor,  “intentionally  formed  and 
M  maintained  for  particular  purposes,  the  church 

lire  for  example,  the  political  party,  the  business  cor- 

_ 


- ; 

poration,  the  scientific  association,  ortheclub, 
||  are  like-minded  in  respect  of  the  particular  inter- 
|  ests  which  these  societies  conserve  and  foster,  and 
1  usually  they  are  intolerant  of  attitudes  inimical 
to  the  interests  cherished.”  While  this  funda- 
j  mental  like-mindedness  involves  some  “toleration 
1  of  ^e  modes  and  degrees  of  unlike-mindedness 
that  are  as  necessary  for  social  variation  as  fun¬ 
damental  like-mindedness  is  for  cohesion  and  sta- 
^  bility,  yet  this  unlike-mindedness  is  always 
j  “within  limits  of  kind,  degree  and  range.”  That 
J  is,  like-mindedness  does  not  and  must  not  sup¬ 
press  all  differences  of  thought  and  life  and  com- 
i  press  all  minds  into  the  same  rigid  mold,  yet  such 
1  variations  must  not  overpass  the  bounds  of  the 
|  fundamental  like-mindedness  that  is  the  common 
foundation  and  tie  of  the  special  society  and  fel¬ 
lowship  to  which  it  belongs 

All  this  admits  of  application  to  the  church, 

I  within  which  the  principle  first  found  expression 
I  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  to  which  Professor 
]  Giddings  himself  applies  it.  Like-mindedness  is 
\  a  primary  Christian  spirit  and  duty.  Faith  in 
*  God  and  in  Christ  is  the  fundamental  fact  and 


| LET  US  HAVE  PEACE,  BUT  NO  PACIFISTS! 

HE  SUPREME  COURT  of  the  United  States  by  a 
vote  of  six  to  three  with  Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis 
and  Sanford  dissenting,  has  refused  to  admit  a  fifty- 
,  year-old  woman  to  citizenship  because  of  her  declara¬ 
tion  that  she  would  not  bear  arms  in  defense  of  this 
j  country  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  case  in  question,  that  of  Madame  Rosika 
j  Schwimmer,  pacifist,  of  Hungarian  birth,  now  becomes 
]  notorious.  First  refused  naturalization  papers  by  a  Fed- 
|  eral  District  court  in  Illinois,  this  decision  was  reversed 
|  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  finally  came  up  be- 
fj  fore  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  now  in 
j  turn  reverses  the  intermediate  court. 

The  majority  opinion,  read  by  Associate  Justice 
Butler  maintains  that  under  the  Constitution,  it  is  the 
j  duty  of  citizens  “by  force  of  arms  to  defend  our  gov- 
ernment  against  all  enemies  whenever  necessary".  The 
j  absurdity  of  attempting  to  apply  this  rule  to  a  fifty-year- 
j  old  woman,  who  both  by  age  and  sex  would  in  the  hy- 
]  pothetical  event  of  war  be  exempt  from  service,  the  six 
justices  attempt  to  meet,  by  saying  that  “whatever  tends 
!  to  lessen  the  willingness  of  citizens  to  discharge  their 
duty  to  bear  arms  in  the  country’s  defense,  detracts  from 
'  the  strength  and  from  the  safety  of  the  government. 

|  Of  course  the  United  States  has  been  gravely  im ' 

|  perilled  by  the  possibility  that  this  fifty-year-old  woman 
j  might  be  admitted  to  citizenship  with  her  menacing  un- 
j  willingness  to  bear  arms  in  the  event  of  war.  Obviously 
I  the  six  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have 
)  saved  the  Union  from  that  imminent  peril  which  might 
i  wreck  this  tender  national  edifice  of  ours. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  the  honorable  six  justices 
■  seem  unaware  that  the  United  States  has  solemnly  re- 
j  nounced  war  as  a  instrument  of  national  policy.  They 
seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  fact  that  by  the  Pact  of 
Paris,  to  which  we,  the  Uhited  States  along  with  some  60 
other  nations  of  earth,  have  solemnly  plighted  our  agree¬ 
ment _ we  “ condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of 

international  controversy  and  renounce  ,it  as  an  instru- 


ment  oj  national  policy”  and  that  furtner  under  article 
“we  agree  that  the  settlement  or  solution  of  all  disputes ; 


id  that  fur  the 


[may 
■  means. 


u 


or  conflicts  of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever  origin  they  f; 
he  .  .  .  shall  never  he  sought  except  hy  pacific  i 

Is  this  solemn  treaty  merely  a  9c.rap  of  paper)  We; 
believe  not.  We  have  a  greater  faith  in  the  pledge  of 
the  United  States  than  six  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  Su-  p 
preme  Court  appear  to  have.  Their  decision  is  in  direct; 
contravention  of  the  above-declared  foreign  policy  off 
the  United  States. 

But  even  without  the  Pact  of  Paris — independence 
of  thought  on  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  disembowel-  | 
jh  ing  one's  neighbors  as  a  means  of  national  defense  seems 
I  to  have  been  tabooed  by  this  decision  of  the  bellicose 
;;  six.  They  apparently  do  not  concede  that  there  may  be 
f  ‘  defenses  in  arbitration  and  in  courts  and  that  one  may 
i|  so  believe  and  still  be  a  good  citizen. 

As  usual  the  liberal  minority,  of  which  Holmes 
H  and  Brandeis  are  the  backbone,  in  this  case  joined  by 
Justice  Sanford,  was  found  vigorously  dissenting.  It  is  an 
interesting  coincidence  that  they  are  the  three  Harvard  ; 
graduates  on  the  bench.  All  honor  to  them!  It  is  also  a; 
striking  fact  that  Oliver  ,  Wendell  Holmes,  Senior  Jus- 
J  tice  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  both  in  point  of  service  and 
in  age,  and  the  oldest  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
9  the  history  of  that  august  body,  in  his  youth  served  in' 

|  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  was  wounded  at  Ball’s  Bluff, 

I  at  Antietam,  and  at  Fredericksburg — the  only  member 
|  of  the  Court  to  have  seen  military  service.  His  is; 

|  as  distinguished  a  name  in  the  aristocracy  of  culture  and 
1  brains  as  America  possesses.  He  is  the  “grand  old  man” 

I  of  American  jurisprudence. 

I'll  We  believe  that  time — and  only  a  very  short  time 
— will  bring  a  reversal  of  the  principle  affirmed 
in  this  decision  of  Justices  Taft,  Van  Devanter,  > 
McReynolds,  Sutherland,  Butler  and  Stone. 

To  say  that  there  is  not  room  in  this  country  today,  , 
in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1929,  for  an  individual  whof 
does  not  believe  in  slaughter  as  the  ultimate  means  of; 
national  defense  is  incredible.  To  assert  further  that  the 
idea  is  so  perilous  that  our  citizenship  must  be  insulated 
from  it  is  even  more  absurd.  It  is  particularly  incon¬ 
gruous  and  ridiculous  in  view  of  the  solemnly  declared 
policy  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  ratified  by 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  government.  Of  course  the 
independence  of  the  “three  branches  is  one  of  our 
cherished  traditions,  but  the  judicial  branch  has  chosen 
a  poor  case  for  a  demonstration. 

The  ruling  moreover  puts  a  premium  on  dishonesty 
and  evasion  on  the  part  of  those  seeking  citizenship  in;  .. 
the  future.  It  would  have  been  simple,  of  course,  for 
the  applicant  in  question  to  have  concealed  her  views  , 
and  cheerfully  agreed  to  swear  to  anything.  Apparent¬ 
ly  she  had  convictions  and  principles.  Such  immigrants 
are  rare  today.  They  were  the  type  to  which  in  past 
generations  we  proudly  opened  our  doors,  when  they 
sought,  in  the  land  of  liberty,  the  freedom  from  the  in- 
crusted  abuses  of  the  Old  World — of  which  militarism, 
incidentally,  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant.  It  may  well  be 
asked  whether  it  is  wisdom  to  exclude  the  one  in  a  hun-  ; 
d red  thousand  today  with  the  intelligence  to  have  pon-  ; 
dered  upon  and  thought  through  important  public  ques¬ 
tions,  and  have  the  character  to  maintain  beliefs  thus  ar¬ 
rived  at,  while  we  open  our  doors  to  the  dumb  driven 
human  cattle  who  will  cheerfully  swear  to  anything,  ; 
chiefly  because  they  do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about.! 
and  care  less.  But  it  was  the  former  type,  the  thinking ^ 
immigrants  from  the  Old  World,  who  knew  clearly  what; 
America  stood  for,  and  why  they  wanted  to  come  here,  ■ 
who  from  the  days  of  the  Mayflower  have  made  our  j 
country  great. 
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NEARING  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

CHILE’S  POPULATION 
INCREASING. 

Statistics  to  hand  show  that  Chile’s 
.  lopulation  is  rapidly  nearing  the 
.000,000  mark,  the  exact  figures 
aken  in  1865,  1895,  and  1924  being 
is  under: 

1865  1,819,233 

(  1895  2,712,145 

1924  3,905,358 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Chile  know  how  to  read  and 
yrite,  while  46  per  cent  of  the  total 
mpulation  is  urban,  the  remaining  54 
)er  cent  being  country  dwellers. 

During  1924  the  neighbouring  re¬ 
public  turned  out  the  following 
imount  of  minerals,  in  tons: 

Nitrate  .  2,406,042 

Coal  .  1,540,276 

Silver  ingots  .  175,199 

ACCOMPANIST  CHANGED. 
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GOVERNMENT  ATTITUDE. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Count  Ito,  then  the 
leading  Statesman  of  Japan,  made  the  state¬ 
ment,  “I  regard  religion  as  quite  unnecessary 
to  a  nation’s  life.”  At  the  recent  dedication 
of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Kobe,  Count 
lOkuma,  the  present  leader  of  the  Liberal 
1  party,  spoke  as  follows: 

“Any  nation  that  neglects  the  spirit¬ 
ual  in  the  education  of  its  citizens, 
though  it  may  flourish  for  a  time, 
must  eventually  decay.  The  origin  of 
modern  civilization  is  to  be  found  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Sage  of  Judea,  by 
whom  alone  the  moral  dynamic  is  sup¬ 
plied/’ 


Missionaries  Organise  New 

China-For-Christ  Movement 


Launching  Of  Project  Aiming  At  Christianising  Of  China 
And  Betterment  Of  Republic  Marks  Third  Day  Of 
Conference 


A  series  ot  (raining  conferences 
to  be  held  in  large  centers  to 
train  workers  for  social  work  in 
i  surrounding  districts. 

In  preaching  and  prayer  services 
social  topics  should  be  frequently 
dealt  with.  Literature  for  sermons 
anv  prayer  meeting  talks  on  social 
wellare  subjectsshould  be  provided. 

/“'i  tl  ri'»  i  •  i 


Colleges,  Theological  Semin- 


Bible  /Schools  in  China 
shape  their  curriculuti 


■M 


Shanghai,  Dec.  19.  —After  hours t  ' 
of  debate  the  delegates  to  the 
missionary  conference  in  session! 
in  tlie  Union  Church  in  this  city' 
yesterday  voted  to  launch  a  unit¬ 
ed  forward  movement  of  the 
churches  of  China  to  be  known  as 
the  China-fur- Christ  movement, 
and  adopted  recommendations  as 
to  the  organization  of  the  move¬ 
ment  and  i>s  participation  in 
matters  of  social  service  and 
Christian  giving. 

The  formal  action  by  which 
the  movement  was  organized  came 
in  adoption  of  resolut  ions  proposed 

bv  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Molunjr  of 
Ningpo  to  the  effect: 

(l,)  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  conference  that  a  national 
Christian  Forward  Movement  should 
be  inaugurated  in  China. 

(2 )  That  the  movement  should 


be  known  as 


“The  China  for 


Christ  Movement.” 

(3.)  1  hat.  inasmuch’  as  the  China 
Continuation  Committee  is  already 
Serving  as  a  central  co-ordinating 
agency  in  China,  and  as  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  of 
North  America  has  asked  the 
China  Continuation  Committee  to 
act  as  its  field  representative  in 
China,  this  conference  considers 
the  China  Continuation  Committee 
to  be  the  nai  ural  agency  to 
function  as  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  China-lor-Chnst 
movement  and  hereby  ^sks?  it  ■'<> 
to  function  until  a  national  Chris¬ 
tian  Conference  is  held. 

(4.)  That  his  Conference  heart l- 


Social  Welfare 

Strong  debate  developed  over 
the  report  of  the  committee’s 
commission  on  social  welfare, 
which  was  finally  adopted  as 
loiro  w . 

For  the  full  development  of 
Christian  life  it  is  essential  that 
the  Church  and  members,  therein 
should  express  that  life  through 
activities  for  social  welfaie,  de¬ 
monstrating  brotherhood  and  co¬ 
operation  in  its  relation  to  the 
community  and  the  nation. 

The  Christian  Church  should 
stand  definitely  for  clean  living 
and  (or  that  social  justice  which 
i  allows  every  one  his  chance  in 
the  good  things  ol  life. 

To  carry  out  these  principles 
we  would  urge  the  churches  as 
far  as  possible  to  undertake  the 
following  : 

Survey:  A  study  of  the  needs 
ot  the  community  in  which  the 
Church  or  a  group  ot  Churches  is 
situated  In  case  of  large  cities 
we  recommend  a  carelul  socia 
survey  of  the  entire  city. 


artes  and 
should  so 
that  teachers,  preachers,  'and  Tav 
men  are  adequately  trained  to 
appreciate  social  questions  and  i. 
j  met  hods  ot  social  work. 

That  provision  be  made  b\ 
home  boards  for  the  appoint  mem 
of  social  experts  as  missionaries 

Iand  that  opportunities  he  given 
to  missionaries,  either  before 


reaching 
lough,  to 
J  social  work. 


field  or  during  fur- 
e ;  some  training  in 


Moral  Reform.  The  Church  ac-l 
lively  to  oppose  evil  in  every 
form,  including  gambling,  proslitu- 
i  (ion,  opium,  alcoholism,  etc. 

H  Education:  To  enable  every 
Church  member  to  read  the  Bible, 
to  run  hall-day  and  night  sch.oob 
for  retarded  and  neglected  groups. 

Recreation:  To  promote  simpl* 
forms  of  recreation  in  connection 
with  (lie  Church  plant  and  m  the 
community. 

Hygiene :  To  do  all  that 


I  That  a  national  office  b&  creat 
ed  for  stimulating  interest  in! 
j  social  work,  for  gathering  and! 
distributing  information,  and  lot  j 
!  promoting  the  program  above 
^outlined  among  the  churches  ol 
‘China.  That  we  recommend  to  the  1 
mission  boards  that  a  Chinese  anil 
a  foreigner  be  secured  to  devote 
i heir  etuire  tune  to  the  promotion 
of  this  program.  For  this  work, 
we  suggest  h>r  the  first  year  a 
budget  of  $0,000,  exclusive  ol  i 
salaries.  .£ 

We  endorse  the  plan,  on  foot,  To 
secure  the  visit  of  a  commission  j 
of  social  experts  to  China,  to 
■Uudy  social  problems,  as  suggest- j 
ed  bv  Messrs.  Robert  A.  Woods 
and  W.  P  Mills,  and  also  thej 
plan  to  secure  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  Robinatj'O  visit /China,  with 
.he  nope  that  the  program  lure 
suggested  wilj  be  hit  i  hei  develop 
,-d^as  a  result  of  llu-se  visits. 
Systematic  Giving 

It  was  understood  that  this  re¬ 
port  was  largely  the  work  of  Dt 
Frank  Rawliison,  editor  oMhe 
Chinese,  Recorder,  and  of  Dr.  Y.  i 


its  great 


ly  acknowledges 
lions  to  'lie  movement  in 


ol.liga-  possible  to  make  Uie  borne 


Amenea  IhiwmmunUy  clean  and  heal.hy- 


rtb^.ea^enbV!beibaUg-a-(I.J:^J  nit/loi 


linn  of  this- forward  movement, 
and  for  the  financial  assistance 
which  has  made  this  Conference 

possible.  . 

(5)  That  the  China-tor-Christ 
movement  work  through  denomina¬ 
tional,  union  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  agencies.  - 


the  people 

(he  relief  of  destitution. 

Child  Wellare:  Special  ethplvasis 
ho  be  placed  on  problems  of  child 
lite.  Steps  -be  taken  to  tram 
; parents  lor  '  the  proper  care  o 

children.  .  , 

Promotion  Meihods 

q\xt  books  for  study  groups  on 

the  relation  of  t lie  Church  and 

i  he  community  to  be  prepared. 


Tsu  of  St.  John’s  University- 
Miss  Mary  Tuller  White  of  the 
Methodist,  Episcopal  Church,  Soutn, 
presented  the  report  on  systematic 
giving  which  was  adopted  a. 

follows :  ’  .  .  i 1 

That  it  is  vital  to  the  spintuy 
life  and  development  of  the  Churc  ' 
tor  the  individual  members  to  give 

of  their  substance  for  (') 
Support  within  the  Church  <-/ 
Missions  (3)  Social  Service. 

,,  That  this  conference  recommend^ 
1 1 he  appointment,  by  the  China  Con- 
itinuaiion  Committee  of  a  Natmna 


i 


Stewardship  ~  Secretary  wlio  s naif  p 

jrjve  his  whole*  time  to  (he  work. 

Hie  duty  of  this  secretary  shall 
be  to  co-operate  with  special!) 
appointed  or  existing  agencies  in  ^ 
each  denomination  or  mission  to» 
i he  following  ends;  (!)  To  male, 
a  survey  of  the  present  status  i. 
the  matter  of  Christian  giving.  (2) 

To  stimulate  the  grace  of  s  eward- 
ship  ;  (3)  To  prepare  and  circulate 
literature  on  this  subject. 

’  That  each  mission  be  encourag¬ 
ed  to  appoint  deputies  to  canvas 
(he  churches  and  exhort  the 
members  to  practice  tithing. 

That  office  bearers  be  urged  to  [ 
praetic  •  I  idling  tbem>elves  as  an  <  x- 

ample  to  the  members  of  their  flock. 


l 


That  the  agencies  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  home  and  the  Christian  school 
be  definitely  employed  to  instruct  j 
die  children  of  the  church  in  the 
grace  of  liberality  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  value  of  stewarship. 

That  all  churches  prepare  bud¬ 
gets  and  that,  church  accounts  be 
clearly  kept,  carefully  audited  ami 
that  printed  reports  be  issued 
annually. 

Last  night  the  newly  launched 
Movement  held  its  first  public 
meeting  in  Union  Church.  David 
Z  T.  Yui  presided,  assisted  by  F. 
D.  Gamevvell  and  C.  G.  Sparham 
Addresses  were  made  by  Murdoch 
i  Mackenzie  of  Cliang-te,  Honan, 
Watts  O  Pye.  Fenchow,  Shansi; 
i  md  Cheng  Chi n-y i  of  Shanghai. 

(China  Press) 
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Messages  From  Japan 
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T^IIE  National  Christian  Council,  through  its 
<  Executive  Committee,  adopted  on  June  21, 
1924,  the  following  significant  resolution : 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man¬ 
kind  are  fundamental  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Therefore,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  highest  civilization, 
individuals  and  nations  should  work  together.  There 
should  be  no  discriminatory  treatment  which  would 
engender  strife  and  ill  will  on  account  of  differences  of 
race  and  nationality. 

In  regard  to  present  international  relations,  it  is 
recognized  by  all  nations  that  the  limitation  of  immi¬ 
gration  belongs  to  the  sovereign  right  of  each  nation. 
Nevertheless,  the  standard  by  which  such  limitation  is 
determined  should  be  based  upon  common  intellectual, 
physical,  political,  and  moral  qualifications,  and  upon 
no  other  ground. 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  in  the  United  States, 
in  its  present  form  is  neither  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  nor  with  the  standards  mentioned  above. 
Furthermore,  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
international  amenities  were  not  duly  considered,  nor 
was  there  ample  opportunity  for  mutual  conference  and 
friendly  negotiations.  And  this  we  feel,  is  an  additional 
matter  for  regret. 

The  majority  of  Christians  in  the  United  States, 
through  their  representatives,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  con¬ 
demned  this  legislation,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  defeat  it,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  work 
against  it  in  order  to  restore  the  friendly  relations 
historically  existing  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  This  Council  desires  to  cooperate  with  the 
Christians  in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  solving 
satisfactorily  this  difficult  racial  question  in  the  spirit 
essential  to  Christianity,  and  to  this  end  we  appeal  to 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 

The  purpose  foreign  missionaries  have  in  coming  to 
this  country  is  solely  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  they  have  no  other  purpose  in  mind. 
Therefore,  though  there  may  be  rumors  against  foreign 
missionaries,  no  credence  should  be  given  such  reports. 
We  desire  that  the  missionaries  should  remain  at  their 


posts  unperturbed,  continuing  their  evangelistic  work 
until  their  mission  is  fulfilled. 


A  Buddhist  Message 


A  representative  of  the  Nichiren  sect  of 
Buddhists  sent  the  priest,  S.  Honda,  with 
a  message  to  deliver  in  person  to  President 
Coolidge.  He  arrived  in  Washington  at  the 
time  of  the  President’s  bereavement,  which  so 
affected  him  that  he  drafted  his  message  .in  a 
letter  and  returned  at  once  to  Japan. 

After  referring  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
Japanese  people  for  the  help  given  by  America 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  fire,  the 
message  says,  in  part : 


-i’-rr ' 

_ 


Believing  as  we  do  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  love 
aud  tolerance,  it  is  our  prayer  that  our  countrymen  will 
not  permit  political  incidents  or  disagreements  between 
the  L  nited  States  and  J apan  to  interfere  with  their 
appreciation  of  all  their  best  friend  has  done  for  them. 

Love  is  supreme.  Its  voice  can  never  be  drowned 
bj  the  tumult  of  politics.  Saint  Nichiren  taught  us  to 
return  hatred  with  tolerance,  to  answer  wickedness  with 
charity,  to  conquer  might  with  righteousness.  Of  all 
times  this  is  the  time  when  the  followers  of  Nichiren 
should  unflinchingly  and  steadfastly  stand  by  his  eter¬ 
nal  doctrine  of  tolerance,  love  and  righteousness.  *  * 

We  who  endeavor  to  follow  Nichiren  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  convince  our  countrymen  that  the  way  to  set 
American- Japanese  relations  right  is  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  great  saint”  *  *  * 

The  fiist  thing  that  is  needed  in  an  hour  liKe  this 
is  the  spirit  of  penitence,  the  spirit  of  prayer,  that  we 
may  examine  ourselves  and  see  whether  we  have  been 
walking  in  the  path  of  justice  and  tolerance.  We  who 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  love  cannot  believe  that  the 
people  of  America,  the  greatest  Christian  people  in  the 
world,  will  ever  stray  from  the  teachings  of  the  Great 
Saviour.  ’  ’ 


